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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Few  events  in  modern  history  are  more  remark- 
able, either  on  account  of  the  circumstances  with 
which  they  were  attended,  or  the  consequences  they 
produced,  than  the  "  Thirty  Years  War."  But 
while  our  shelves  are  laden  with  narratives  of  every 
other  contest,  in  which  Europe  has  been  engaged, 
since  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
"  thirty  years  war"  has  not,  in  any  language,  at 
least  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  hitherto  met  with 
an  historian  to  do  it  justice. 

This  consideration  has  tempted  me  once  more  to 
appear  as  a  candidate  for  the  indulgence  of  the  pub- 
lic. During  five  years  I  have  bestowed  upon  this 
Work  all  the  diligence  and  attention,  which  it  was 
in  my  power  to  afford ;  so  that  whatever  faults  it 
may  possess,  (and  that  it  has  many  I  am  unfortu- 
nately conscious)  I  trust  that  negligence  cannot,  in 
fairness,  be  added  to  the  number.     The  materials, 
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collected  by  the  assiduity  of  others,  I  have  copi- 
ously and  cautiously  used  ;  and  as  the  subject  is  in 
great  measure  novel,  I  have  been  careful  to  substan- 
tiate every  important  fact,  either  by  extracts  from, 
or  references  to,  contemporary  writers.  The  intro- 
ductory chapters  embrace  the  period  of  time  vrhich 
elapsed  from  the  abdication  of  Charles  V.  till  the 
reign  of  Ferdinand  II.  and  thus  form  a  connexion 
between  the  present  Work  and  the  entertaining  his- 
tory of  Robertson. 


The  Author  of  the  present  Work  had  completed  and  consigned 
it  to  the  press,  previously  to  his  leaving  England  in  September, 
1814,  for  Tours,  where  he  died  a  few  months  afterwards.  The 
delay  which  has  arisen  in  its  pubHcation  has  solely  proceeded 
from  extraneous  circumstances.  No  change  whatever  has  been 
made  in  the  original  manuscript. 

F.  G.  H. 
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Saxons  to  evacuate  Bohemia.   He  prepares  lor  invading  the  lUectoratCj 
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hut  is  forced  to  suspend  tlic  execution  of  his  design,  and  to  hapten  to 
the  defence  of  Austria.  He  unites  his  forces  with  those  of  Bavaria ;  his 
first  interview  with  Maximilian  described. — Operations  of  the  Swedes 
in  the  Palatinate,  Suabia,  and  Saxony. — Cruelty  of  the  Austrians  un* 
der  Hoik  and  Gallas.  Nuremberg  threatened  by  the  imperialists;  Gus- 
tavus  encamps  under  the  walls,  and  is  besieged  in  iiis  lines  by  Wal- 
lenstein  and  the  Elector ;  in  which  difficult  situation  he  displays  the 
extent  of  his  military  genius :  defending  himself  till  the  arHval  of  nu* 
merous  reinforcements  enables  him  to  resume  offensive  operations, 
he  attacks  the  imperialists  in  their  entrenchments,  and,  after  offering 
them  battle,  decamps  without  molestation. — Wallenstein  abandons 
Nuremburg,  and  enters  Saxony,  with  the  view  of  obliging  the  Elector  to 
sign  a  separate  peace.  He  is  followed  by  tlie  king,  who  advances  to 
Naumberg,  for  the  purpose  of  joining  the  Saxons  before  he  gives  battle 
to  the  Austrians.  Reasons  which  induce  him  to  alter  his  plan. — Battle  of 
Lutzen.-— GustaVus  slain.  His  character.  Extraordinary  circum-^ 
Stances  attending  his  death,  which  excite  the  suspicion  of  his  being 
assassinated.  .  < « «.•..» ^ ......  ^ * « .  ,696 
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A  general  idea  of  the  motives  which  influenced  the  conduct  of  Charles  V. 
witii  respect  to  the  Protestants. — ^Treaty  of  Passau. — Ferdinand  I.  His 
mild  and  opulent  government. — Maximilian  II.  His  amiable  character. 
— -Rodolph  II.  His  schemes  for  tlie  extirpation  of  the  Protestant  reli-* 
gion. — A  Sketch  of  the  constitution  and  government  of  Bohemia. — 
Aix-La-Chapelle  and  Donauwert  put  under  th«  care  of  the  empire. — 
Discontents  of  the  Protestants. — Rise  and  progress  of  the  Evangelical 
Union  and  Catholic  League. 

Among  the  most  strenuous  champions  of  the 
communion  of  Rome  the  House  of  Austria  has 
ever  held  a  conspicuous  place,  and  even  appears  to 
have  identified  her  own  celebrity  with  that  of  the 
papal  throne.  Convinced  that  civil  and  religious 
lilberty  are  destined  by  nature  to  keep  pace  with 
each  other,  the  haughty  soul  of  Charles  V.  recoiled 
at  the  political  principles  of  the  Protestants,  though 
there  are  circumstances  in  his  life,  which  tend  to  in- 
spire a  belief,  that  his  strongest  objection  to  the 
doctrines  of  Luther  was,  their  propagating  senti- 
ments of  freedom.  Other  motives,  likewise,  scarcely 
less  impressive,  concurred  in  recommending  a  strict 

VOL.  I.  B 
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adherence  to  the  ancient  faith  ;*  for  it  was  easy  to 
foresee,  that  the  King  of  France  would  be  ready  to 
avail  himself  of  any  occurrence  that  might  weaken 
the  Austrian  power  in  Italy,  where  interest  and 
prejudice  alike  combined  to  attach  the  natives  to 
the  papal  communion.  Neither  could  it  be  ex- 
pected, that  the  pride  and  bigotry  of  the  German 
prelates,  would  suffer  the  imperial  crown  to  repose 
securely  on  the  brow  of  a  heretic. 

The  rigorous  proceedings  of  the  diet  of  Augs- 
burg gave  rise  to  the  Smalcaldic  confederacy, 
which  first  united  the  Lutherans  as  a  political 
body.f  But  all  their  hopes  being  annihilated  in 
the  battle  of  Mechlberg,  the  power  of  Austria  ob- 
tained an  ascendancy,  which  had  nearly  proved 
fatal  to  the  liberties  of  Germany.:j:  And  such  must 
inevitably  have  been  the  event,  had  not  a  champion 
unexpectedly  arisen  in  a  man  whose  interested 
ambition  had  till  then  supported  the  cause  of  ty- 
ranny. The  genius  of  Maurice  destroyed  in  a  day 
the  mighty  fabric  of  Austrian  grandeur,  which  the 
artful  emperor  had  laboured  to  erect  by  a  long 
series  of  crimes  and  victories.  The  treaty  of  Pas- 
sau  gave  solidity  to  a  communion,  which  had 
hitherto  owed  a  precarious  existence  to  the  mo- 
deration or  policy  of  Charles.§  These  advantages 
were  confirmed  in  1555,  when  it  was  settled  by 
treaty,  that  all  the  princes  and  states  who  had 
embraced  the  confession  of  Augsburg,  should  be 
allowed  in  future  the  unmolested  exercise  of  their 
religion,  on  condition  of  their  granting  a  similar 
indulgence  to  their  subjects  of  the  Catholic  per- 

*  Robertson,  ii.  121.  f  I"  1530.  .  Sleidan,  142. 

^  ^   4  Robertson,  iii.  142.  §  Recueil  des  Traites,  ii.  261. 
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suasion.*  It  was  farther  enacted,  that  those  sove- 
reigns, who,  previously  to  the  treaty  of  Passau,  had 
appropriated  to  themselves  the  revenues  of  the 
church,  should  be  suffered  to  retain  them,  without 
incurring  the  censures  of  the  imperial  chamber. 
This  permission,  however,  was  encumbered  with  a 
clause,  restricting  this  privilege  to  that  period, 
and  declaring,  that  in  future,  every  ecclesiastical 
prince,  or  prelate,  who  might  abandon  the  ancient 
religion,  should  forfeit  his  benefice,  and  that  a  suc- 
cessor should  be  appointed,  as  if  it  had  been  va- 
cated by  a  demise,  f 

By  this  pacification,  which  divided  Germany  in- 
to two  distinct  parties,  the  Protestants  obtained  a 
political  existence,  which  they  had  never  previously 
enjoyed.  Yet,  we  should  greatly  deceive  our- 
selves, were  we  to  suppose,  that  these  concessions 
arose  from  enlightened  principles  of  toleration ;  on 
the  contrary,  they  sprung  from  necessity  alone, 
and  were  extorted  from  apprehension,  not  con- 
ceded by  benevolence.  This  clearly  appears  from 
an  article  in  the  treaty,  by  which  the  adherents  to 
the  confession  of  Augsburg  are  the  only  members 
of  the  reformed  church  allowed  to  partake  in  the 
benefits  of  the  act,  while  the  Zuinglians  and  Cal- 
vinists  continued  liable  to  the  penalties  denounced 
against  schismatics,  by  the  sanguinary  piety  of  the 
Vatican. J  From  this  period  the  doctrines  of  Lu- 
ther were  sanctioned  by  law,  and  spread  with  ra- 
pidity over  the  north  of  Germany. 


*  The  moderation,  learning,  and  integrity  of  Mclancthon,  pointed  Jiira 
out  as  the  fittest  person  for  the  execution  of  a  task  so  arduous  as  that  of 
defining  limits  for  faith ;  and  he  was  accordingly  chosen  to  draw  up  the  con- 
fession, which  was  presented  to  the  diet  of  Augsburg. — Robertson,  ii.  329. 
t  Fra.  Paolo,  lib.  v.  17.  X  Robertson,  iii.  337. 
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It  is  a  striking  feature  in  this  celebrated  recess, 
and  highly  characteristic  of  the  spirit  of  the  times, 
that  the  choice  of  a  religion  depended  solely  upon 
the  will  of  the  sovereign ;  while  the  only  privilege 
accorded  to  his  subjects,  was  the  right  of  rera<^)ving, 
with  all  their  property,  to  the  territories  of  a  prince, 
whose  religious  opinions  accorded  with  their  own. 
But  no  provision  was  made  for  the  purpose  of 
guarding  against  the  abuses  of  tyranny,  so  likely 
to  be  resorted  to  by  the  violence  of  a  bigot,  when 
his  faith  and  his  pride  were  insulted. 

The  "  Ecclesiastical  Reservation"  (as  it  is  called 
by  the  Germans)  afforded  a  momentary  gratifica- 
tion to  the  catholics ;  because  it  gave  a  qualified 
superiority  to  their  own  communion,  by  preserving 
entire,  to  the  church  of  Rome,  the  revenues  and 
benefices  of  such  prelates,  as  miglit  hereafter  aban- 
don her  tenets.  The  apparent  equity  of  this  deci? 
sion,  which  seemed  only  to  provide  against  the 
alienation  of  friends,  from  the  purpose  to  which 
iJaey  were  originally  destined,  at  length  silenced 
tlie  opposition  of  the  Protestants  ;*  though  they, 
strenuously  resisted  it,  when  first  proposed,  from  the 
conviction,  that,  by  enlisting  temporal  interest  in  sup- 
port of  religious  belief,  it  would  operate  more  powerr 
:fully  in  favour  of  the  Vatican,  than  the  most  elabo- 
rate arguments  which  her  profouudest  theologians? 
could  adduce.  Subsequent  events  having  confirmed 
these  apprehensions,  they  positively  denied,  that 
they  had  ever  assented  to  the  proposal ;  pretending^ 
that  the  question  was  of  such  infinite  importance,! 
that* it  had  been  reserved  for  future  discussion.f 


♦  Puflendorf  de  Reb.  Suec.  i.  14.  j 

t  Id.  ib.  Schiller,  b.  i.  Mitbiller*s  Continuation  of  Risbek's  Hi-ilorj',  iv.  4.. 
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Hence  tlie  recess  of  Ausgburg  ought  rather  td 
be  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  truce,  than  in  that  6t 
7t  definitive  treaty;  and  so  indeed  it  appears  to 
have  been  considered  by  tlie  contracting  parties,- 
since  it  was  expressly  declared,  to  be  only  a  tem- 
porary expedient,  to  remain  in  force  till  a  general 
council  could  assemble.  And  it  was  only  in  case 
that  no  permanent  reconciliation  should  be  then* 
effected,  that  the  validity  of  the  treaty  was  to  be 
finally  established.'* 

The  flame  of  war,  though  smothered  for  a  tim^, 
was  far  from  extinguished  :  each  party  was  equally 
dissatisfied.  The  catholics,  because  they  had  con- 
ceded too  much;  the  Protestants,  because  they  had 
acquired  too  little. 

The  power  of  Austria,  which  had  been  raised 
so  high  by  the  craft  and  fortune  of  Charles  V.f 
became  far  less  formidable  after  his  abdicatiotir: 
Divided  into  two  separate  branches,  and  subjefc't" 
to  diflferent  sovereigns^  whose  views  and  principles 
were  as  remote  from  each  other  as  i\\^  dominioiii^' 
over  which  they  presided,  it  no  longier  possessed 


*  1*1.  ib,  Schiller,  b.  i.  Mitbiller's  Continoation  of  Risl>ek's  History,  iv.  4. 

t  The  talcuts  of  Charles  V.  appear  to  mc  to  have  been  greatly  over- 
rated. That  lie  possessed  politica!  sagacity,  in  a  very  considerable  de- 
gree, it  is  impossible  to  deny ;  but  it  is  vain  to  look  for  marks  of  those 
traiisceudeut  powers,  which  have  immortalized  an  Alexander  or  aCtesar. 
Thouj^h  luiititig  all  the  treasures  of  Mexico  and  Peru  with  Spain  and 
Flanders,  and  extensive  territories  in  Italy  and  Germanj%  his  boasted 
armies  were  usually  inferior  to  those  at  present  maintained  by  the  de- 
piMidont  sovereigns  of  Saxony  and  Bavaiia ;  and,  small  as  they  were, 
they  '<,vere  generally  destitute  of  every  thing  necessary  for  their  subsist- 
♦^nce.  Compared  with  the  volatile  monarch  of  France,  or  the  capricious 
tynint  of  England,  Charles  certainly  olaims  our  j)raise  ;  but,  when  op- 
posed to  Maurice  or  Soliman,  he  loses  all  pretensions  to  the  character 
of  a  hero,  and  we  almost  wonder  what  qualities  posterity  can  discover 
Ml  the  fugitive  from  Inspruck  to  extol  and  admire. 
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that  vigour  and  activity,  which  made  Europe  trem- 
ble for  her  liberties.  The  mild  virtue  of  Ferdi- 
nand I.  formed  a  striking  contrast  with  the  in- 
tolerant bigotry  of  Philip  II.  The  former,  not- 
withstanding his  Spanish  education,  and  his  known 
partiality  for  the  Jesuits,  endeavoured  to  appease 
the  sectarian  dissensions,  which  distracted  the  em- 
pire by  conciliatory  propositions,*  while  the  latter 
disdained  lenient  remedies,  as  derogatory  to  the 
dignity  of  a  sovereign,  and  attempted  to  enforce  un- 
conditional submission  by  the  rack,  the  axe,  and 
the  faggot. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  the  loss  of  the  Spanish  crown, 
and  its  contingent  treasures  in  America,  the  Ger- 
man branch  still  remained  so  formidable,  that  the 
most  cordial  unanimity  could  alone  have  enabled 
the  protestants  to  support  their  independence. 
Unfortunately,  however,  they  had  already  split 
into  several  sects,  scarcely  less  hostile  to  each 
other's  opinions,  than  to  those  of  the  papal  com- 
munion. These  unhappy  dissensions  (as  Schiller 
observes  with  his  usual  sagacity)  mustf  be  ascribed 
entirely  to  the  jealousy  of  the  Lutherans,  which 
led  them  to  establish  the  Confession  of  Augsburg 
as  the  proper  standard  of  religious  belief  By  pre- 
scribing limits  to  the  spirit  of  investigation,  they 
deprived  the  seceders  from  the  Romish  church  of 
many  advantages,  which  must  otherwise  have  re- 
sulted from  the  renunciation  of  popery. 

*  Tulsit  in  omnibus  impcrataiis  nostri  Ferdinand!  actionibus,  judiciis, 
sententiis,  vultu  ac  gestibus,  etiam  nativa  bonitas,  et  moderatio  ac  de- 
mentia vere  regia  et  di\m&.—Chrytr<Bus  ia  Oratione  de  Ferdinando  Cmare^ 
After  making  great  allowance  for  the  exaggeration  natinal  on  similar  oc- 
casions, we  must  acknowledge  this  eulogiuni  to  be  highly  honourable 

tB.i. 
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The  animosity,  subsisting  between  the  liiitherans 
and  Calvinists,  proved  highly  gratifying  to  the  com- 
mon foe,  and  no  less  injurious  to  themselves.  What 
a  field  was  opened  for  the  display  of  wit, — that  men 
should  be  found  sufficiently  presumptuous  to  pre- 
scribe to  the  world  a  new  model  of  faith,  before 
they  had  settled  the  articles  of  their  own  belief  !* 

The  only  rallying  point  that  existed  between  the 
contending  sects  was  their  mutual  dread  of  the 
catholics.  This  danger,  though  probably  much 
exaggerated  by  the  spirit  of  party,  was  still  suffi- 
cient to  justify  the  utmost  precaution  :t  for,  on 
what  foundation  could  they  rely?  No  oath,  how^- 
ever  solemn,  deserved  to  be  trusted,  so  long  as  the 
pope  was  supposed  to  possess  the  dangerous  pre- 
rogative of  dispensing  with  the  most  sacred  obliga- 
tions, and  while  the  church  of  Rome  continued 
to  inculcate  the  diabolical  tenet,  that  "  no  faith 
was  to  be  preserved  with  a  heretic."  Meantime, 
their  apprehensions  were  continually  revived  by 
the  indiscretion  of  the  Jesuits,  who  affected  to 
speak  of  the  treaty  as  a  measure  dangerous  to  the 
Christian  religion,  negociated  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  wishes  and  remonstrances  of  the  sovereign 
pontiff,  and  equally  prejudicial  to  the  glory  and 
interest  of  the  Catholic  church. J 

Neither  did  the  proceedings  of  the  council  of 
Trent  tend,  in  the  least  degree,  to  dissipate  their  ap- 


*  Bossuet  has  managed  this  argument  with  his  usual  ingenuity,  in  his 
Histoire  des  Variations  de  VEglise  ;  a  work,  which  may  teach  a  protestaut 
logic,  and  a  cathohc  divinity. 

t  See  the  able  apology  of  Turretin,  and  the  candid  exposition  of  Lim- 
borch,  a  rational,  sober,  and  inquisitive  divine. 

t  Les  Lettres  Provenfttles  have  probably  made  the  reader  acquainted 
with  the  dexterous  casuistry  of  that  celebrated  order. 
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prehensions.  Notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  the 
imperial  ministers,  who  persevered  conscientiously 
in  demanding  a  reform  of  those  abuses,  which  had 
so  long  given  scandal  to  Christendom,  no  attention 
had  been  paid  to  their  representations.*  Thus, 
the  only  benefit  that  accrued  from  this  celebrated 
synod,  was  to  display  to  mankind  the  duplicity  of 
the  Pope,  the  venality  of  the  clergy,  and  the  folly 
of  the  people,  for  having  expected  the  amelioration 
of  ecclesiastical  discipline  from  a  body  of  men,  so 
materially  interested  in  its  corruption.! 

Fortunately,  however,  for  the  protestants,  the 
necessities  of  Ferdinand  secured  his  adherence  to 
the  treaty  of  Augsburg;  for,  notwithstanding  his 
boasted  moderation  and  justice,  his  treatment  of 
the  Bohemians  was  not  calculated  to  excite  a  very 
favourable  opinion  of  his  sincerity.  Deserted  by 
the  narrow  policy  of  Philip,  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  have  resisted  the  tremendous  torrent,  which 
rolled  impetuously  from  the  east,  without  the  cor* 
dial  co-operation  of  all  the  German  powers :  nor 
could  this  be  obtained,  without  conforming  impli- 
citly to  the  literal  stipulations  of  the  treaty. 

The  unquestioned  probity  of  Maximilian  IT. 
who  succeeded  his  father  on  the  imperial  throne,J 
added  to  his  secret  inclination  toward  the  opinions 
of  Luther,§  inspired  the  protestants  with  the  pious 


*  Schimdt  has  given  a  circumstantial  account  of  Ferdinand's  honest, 
but  ineffectual  endeavours,  for  that  purpose,— iYewcrff  geschickte  der 
Dautschm.     B   ii.  K.  10. 

t  Pallavicini  and  Sarpi  have  recorded  its  proceedings ;  the  former  with" 
tlie  accuracy  of  an  historian,  the  latter  with  the  sagacity  of  a  philosopher. 

t  In  1564. 

§  These  opinions  he  is  supposed  to  have  imbibed  from  his  preceptor, 
Wolfgang  Sevenis,  who  was  himself  a  convert  to  the  Lutheran  faith. 
Neither  could  this  early  impression  be  ever  efl'aced  by  the  exhortation?' 
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hope,  of  beholding  their  religion  triumphantly 
seated  on  the  throne  of  the  Cajsars.  This  expec- 
tation was  still  farther  strengthened,  by  the  libe- 
rality with  which  he  treated*  the  members  of  the 
reformed  chnrch  in  his  hereditary  dominions,*  to 
whom  the  exercise  of  their  religion  was  freely  con- 
ceded, though  he  was  frequently  admonished,  of  the 
pernicious  consequences  of  toleration,  by  the  sove- 
reign pontifF.t 

In  spite,  how^ever,  of  the  declaration  which  he 
formerly  made,  that  "  he  was  ready  to  sacrifice  all 
-worldly  interests  for  the  sake  of  salvation,"  a  due 
consideration  for  the  tranquillity  of  the  empire 
outweighed  his  private  attachments;  since  it  was 
hardly  possible  for  him  to  have  abandoned  the  reli- 
gion of  his  forefathers,  without  exposing  his  coun- 
try to  all  the  calamities  of  civil  war ;  because,  in 
case  of  his  recantation,  the  zealous  catholics  might 
have  attempted  to  elevate  the  intolerant  Philip  to 
the  imperial  dignity. 

But,  unfortunately  for  Germany,  that  excellent 
emperor  w^as  not  destined  long  to  promote  the  hap- 
piness of  mankind. J  After  a  tranquil  reign  of 
twelve  years,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son, 

or  example  of  Philip,  King  of  Spain.  On  the  contrary,  it  increased 
with  increasing  reason,  and  even  tempted  him  to  engage  a  protestaiit 
divine  in  the  capacity  of  private  secretary,  from  whom  he  is  said  to  have 
received  the  communion  under  both  khids. — Coxe,  i.  609. 

*  At  a  time  when  the  true  meaning  of  the  word  toleration  was  scarcely 
"understood  in  any  country  in  Europe,  he  was  often  heard  to  say,  "  that 
"  God  alone  possessed  authority  over  the  consciences  of  men." — Schimdt, 
ii.  27- 

t  Barre  Histoire  d'Allemagne,  ix.  132— Mhbiller,  iv.  110. 

X  That  virtuous  emperor  (says  Pebzel)  listened  with  patience  to  the 
meanegt  and  poorest  of  his  subjects,  received  their  petitions  with  be- 
nignity, and  took  care  that  they  were  treated  with  impartial  justice.  627. 
Ate €nim  Ulo  ingenio  mitius  ullum  regnis  contigit.   Grolius  Ann.  Bel.  ii.  42. 
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Rodolph,*  a  prince  no  less  inferior  to  his  father  in 
understanding'  than  in  justice,  moderation,  and 
benevolence.  Abandoned  from  his  cradle  to  the 
care  of  the  Jesuits,!  he  was  educated  by  them  in 
those  illiberal  principles  which  were  calculated  to 
render  their  illustrious  pupil  the  slave  and  instru- 
ment of  their  ambition.  Some  historians  pretend, 
that  he  was  endowed  with  talents,  which,  if  pro- 
perly cultivated,  might  have  reflected  lustre  on  a 
throne  ;  that  he  was  passionately  addicted  to  scien- 
tific pursuits,  and  was  a  liberal  patron  of  genius. 
These  are  unquestionably  among  the  noblest  pur- 
poses to  which  wealth  and  power  can  be  conse- 
crated. But  it  was  the  misfortune  of  Rodolph  to 
deviate  alike  from  the  path  of  prudence,  whether 
employed  in  the  pursuit  of  laudable  objects,  or  in 
those  of  an  opposite  nature.  Shut  up  in  a  labo- 
ratory, a  stable,  or  an  observatory,  he  was  occu- 
pied in  inspecting  the  solution  of  a  metal,  in  caress- 
ing a  favourite  courser,  or  in  watching  the  conjunc- 
tion of  a  planet,  when  the  critical  situation  of  pub- 
lic affairs  should  have  engrossed  his  undivided  at- 


*  In  1576. 

t  It  was  the  misfortune  of  Maximilian  to  be  married  to  a  woman  of 
weak  intellect,  and  blindly  attached  to  the  catholic  faith.  Mary,  the 
daughter  of  Charles  V.  resembled  her  brother  Philip  in  her  narrow  views 
of  religion,  and  being  imprudently  entnisted  with  the  education  of  her 
eldest  son,  till  he  had  attained  his  twelfth  year,  she  inspired  Rodolph 
with  such  a  superstitious  veneration  for  her  favourite  tenets,  as  ulti- 
mately led  to  those  calamitous  scenes,  which  desolated  Germany  during 
the  subsequent  reigns.  This  early  prepossession  was  afterwards  con- 
firmed by  a  long  residence  at  the  iSpanish  court.  With  a  view  of  suc- 
ceeding to  the  crown  of  Spain,  by  marrying  the  daughter  of  Philip  II. 
who  at  that  time  had  no  male  issue,  he  was  sent  to  Madrid  to  be  in- 
structed in  the  arts  of  government  by  that  sanguinary  tyrant,  whose  in- 
tolerant zeal  was  eminently  calculated  to  mature  the  seeds  implanted  in 
kis  bosom  by  the  misguided  piety  of  his  raotlier.— Coxe,  i.  605. 
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tention.  Even  the  patronage  ^vhich  lie  afforded  to 
men  of  science  lost  half  of  its  merit,  from  being  con- 
fined to  those,  who  wasted  their  time  in  the  puerile 
studies  of  alchyniy  and  astrology.  It  may  be  even 
fair  to  doubt,  whether  the  splendid  endowments  of 
Tycho  Brahe  would  have  entitled  him  to  the  im- 
perial favour,  had  they  not  been  degraded  by  char- 
litanism.*  When  the  flames  of  war  w  ere  spreading 
from  the  Baltic  to  the  Alps,  the  emperor's  ministers 
were  often  refused  access  to  his  person,  and  were 
even  compelled,  in  order  to  procure  an  audience,  to 
assume  the  disguise  of  a  groom  or  a  friar.  Hence, 
the  most  important  transactions  were  treated  with 
indifference,  and  sometimes  with  total  neglect. 
Abandoning  the  reins  of  government  to  his  mis- 
tresses, or  his  favourites,  he  seldom  gave  himself 
the  trouble  to  inquire  in  what  manner  their  autho- 
rity was  exercised. f 

Though  destitute  of  an  heir  to  his  extensive  do- 
minions, he  was  so  jealous  of  authority,  that  he 
could  never  consent  to  the  election  of  a  King  of  the 
Romans. 

The  successful  resistance  of  the  Flemings  to  the 
intolerant  bigotry  of  Philip  li.  might  have  afforded 
an  useful  lesson  to  a  monarch,  capable  of  deducing 
a  salutary  warning  from  the  crimes  and  errors  of 
others.  But,  instead  of  endeavouring  to  assuage 
the  bitterness  of  faction  by  prudence  or  equity,  Ro- 
dolph  was  weak  enough  to  make  use  of  compul- 
sion. At  the  instigation  of  the  Spanish  court,  he 
attempted  to  curtail  the  authority  of  the  imperial 
chamber,  by  transferring  all  causes,  in  which  the 

*  The  literary  history  of  that  age  will  account  for  his  extraordinary 
death.    See  his  Hfe  by  Gassendi. 
t  Schimdt,  iii.  13. 
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church  was  concerned,  to  the  aulic  council — a  tri- 
bunal composed  exclusively  of  catholics,  and  en- 
tirely under  his  own  control.*  Instead  of  con- 
forming to  the  enlightened  policy  of  his  father,  he 
rescinded  many  important  privileges,  by  which 
Maximilian  had  secured  the  affection  of  the  pro- 
testants.  A  precedent  like  this  proved  too  seduc- 
ing for  bigotry  to  neglect,  and  we  accordingly  find 
the  emperor's  conduct  adopted  as  a  model  by  the 
partisans  of  Rome,  in  every  corner  of  the  empire. 
Deprived  of  their  property  upon  frivolous  pre- 
tences, and  excluded  from  every  office  of  emolu- 
ment or  honour,  it  is  by  no  means  surprising  that 
the  protestants  should  have  indulged  their  resent- 
ment, whenever  an  opportunity  occurred  for  reta- 
liation. Few  circumstances  could  have  demon- 
strated, in  a  clearer  light,  the  animosity  existing 
between  the  rival  sects,  than  the  obstinacy  with 
which  the  members  of  the  reformed  church  rejected 
the  Gregorian  calendar,  for  no  better  reason,  than 
because  it  was  introduced  by  the  pope.f 

Notwithstanding  the  levity  with  which  Rodolph 
varied  his  favourite  pursuits,  it  was  apparent  to  all 
men  of  penetration,  that  he  was  wedded  to  every 
practice  of  the  catholic  worship,  with  the  illiberal 
bigotry  of  a  Franciscan.  F'or  some  time,  indeed,  his 
constitutional  indolence  silenced  the  fears  of  the 
Lutherans ;  but  when  they  discovered  that  he  was 
acting  in  concert  with  the  Vatican,  and  that  he 
affected  to  consider  the  obligations,  contracted  by 
the  treaty  of  Augsburg,  as  virtually  abrogated  by 
the  council  of  Trent,  universal  consternation  pre- 
vailed ;  since  none  were  so  dull  as  not  to  discover, 

*  Coxe,  i.  662. 

t  l.'>82.     De  Thou  LXXIV.  Banc,  Ix.  207.— Mitbiller,  Iv.  127. 
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that  the  liberties  of  Germany  must  stand  or  fall 
with  the  protestant  worship. 

Though  Rodolph  and  his  brothers  were  blindly 
devoted  to  the  papal  see,  the  same  ardent  zeal  for 
the  catholic  faith  was  by  no  means  common  to 
their  subjects.  The  new  opinions  had  made  con- 
siderable progress  in  the  hereditary  states,  particu- 
larly among  the  higher  classes,  by  whose  influence 
and  exertions  the  protestants  had  obtained  a  pre- 
ponderating share  in  the  municipal  government. 
As  the  right  of  determining  the  amount  of  all  sub 
sidies  resided  entirely  in  the  provincial  diets,  it  was 
natural  to  expect  that  prudence,  if  not  humanity, 
would  have  induced  the  imperial  ministers  to  avoid 
every  measure  that  might  tend  to  impair  the  popu- 
larity of  their  master,  or  to  weaken  the  confidence 
of  his  people.  Yet,  instead  of  endeavouring,  by 
lenient  remedies,  to  allay  the  ferment,  they  had  rashly 
recourse  to  coercion,  annulling  at  once,  by  one 
sweeping  proscription,  all  the  edicts  which  Maxi- 
milian had  successively  passed  in  favour  of  the 
protestant  nobles.*  Not  satisfied  with  their  im- 
prudent act,  they  proceeded  to  remove  them  from 
all  official  situations.  Encouraged  by  the  incautious 
behaviour  of  the  court,  the  catholics  believed,  that 
they  were  about  to  consummate  their  ardent  wishes, 
and  that  an  orthodox  champion  had  been  granted 
to  their  prayers,  zealous  to  efface  the  disgraceful 
stain,  which  contaminated  the  purity  of  the  Christian 
church,  by  the  holy  means  of  persecution.  Anti- 
cipating the  triumph  of  the  righteous  cause,  they 


*  His  concessions  had  been,  perhaps  judiciously,  confined  to  the  do- 
mains of  the  great  nobility,  iVoin  a  wish  to  conciliate  the  higher  orders, 
without  endangering  the  public  tranquillity. 
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exhorted  the  emperor  to  persevere  with  unabatin^ 
constancy,  till  the  meritorious  work  should  be  ac- 
complished. 

Had  it  been  the  study  of  Rodolph  to  undermine 
the  foundation  of  Austrian  greatness,  a  more  con- 
venient system  could  hardly  have  been  devised. 
The  uncertain  tenure  of  the  Bohemian  crown  had 
been  often  productive  of  civil  dissensions,  when  the 
unpopularity  or  indolence  of  the  reigning  monarch 
prevented  his  obtaining,  from  that  jealous  people, 
the  nominating  of  a  successor.  The  throne  of  Bo- 
hemia was  not  only  elective,  but  its  constitution 
preserved,  with  laudable  caution,  many  great  and 
valuable  privileges;  which  the  king,  at  his  accession, 
was  compelled  to  ratify  by  a  solemn  convention. 
Thus  the  royal  authority  was  circumscribed  within 
narrow  limits,  the  monarch  being  prohibited  from 
imposing  taxes,  from  making  peace  or  war,  or 
from  introducing  any  change  in  the  national  code, 
without  the  concurrence  of  the  diet.  That  assembly 
consisted  of  three  estates — the  great  nobility,  the 
equestrian  order,  and  deputies  from  most  of  the 
towns  and  cities.  Though  the  right  of  convocation 
was  expressly  vested  in  the  king,  yet,  in  turbulent 
times,  the  diet  had  been  frequently  known  to  as- 
semble without  waiting  for  the  royal  permission.* 

Since  the  days  of  Huss,  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia 
had  been  never  exempt  from  religious  dissensions, 


*  The  cortcs  of  Castile  aud  Arragou,  the  slates-general  of  France,  the 
parliament  of  England,  and  the  diets  of  Poland,  Bohemia,  and  Hungary, 
were  originally  possessed  of  constitutions  nearly  similar,  and  endowed 
•with  privileges  almost  equally  extensive.  "  Le  beau  systeme  a  iU  trouvi. 
dansles  bois."  The  genius  of  feudalism  appears  everywhere  to  have 
been  the  same.  Happy  the  people,  whose  rigid  adherence  to  the  policy  of 
their  ancestors,  has  enabled  them  to  maintain  a  steady  course  between 
the  rocks  of  democracy  and  the  shoals  of  despotism. 
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which,  though  occasionally  appeased  by  a  popular 
prince,='*=  were  ready  to  break  out,  with  increasiiiij 
violence,  on  the  slightest  provocation*  No  sooner, 
however,  had  Luther  attacked  the  profligacy  of  the 
Vatican,  than  his  doctrines  were  received  with 
avidity  in  a  country,  where  the  mania  of  contro- 
versy was  almost  epidemical.  Unable  to  combat 
the  Saxon  divine  by  rational  arguments,  the  zealous 
indiscretion  of  Lewis  had  recourse  to  weapons  more 
suitable  to  the  feelings  of  bigotry,  rashly  attempting, 
by  exile  and  torture,  to  silence  those  whom  he 
found  it  impossible  to  confute.  These  intemperate 
proceedings  compelled  the  Lutherans  to  shelter 
themselves  under  the  tolerated  name  of  Calixtines, 
and  their  accession  contributed  essentially  to  aug- 
ment the  wealth  and  influence  of  that  formidable 
party.f 

Such  appears  to  have  been  the  situation  of  the 
country  when  Ferdinand  L  ascended  the  throne. J 
His  treatment  of  the  Bohemians  was  by  no  means 
calculated  to  heal  the  animosities  which  so  gene- 
rally prevailed,  or  to  justify  the  high  reputation  of 


*  This  was  the  case  in  1483,  when  the  moderation  of  Ladislaus  effected 
a  truce  between  the  hostile  sects,  for  the  space  of  thirty- three  years. 

t  The  disciples  of  Huss,  after  the  death  of  that  martyr,  divided  into 
two  powerful  factions,  distinguished  by  the  names  of  Calixtines  and 
TahoritcS,  The  former,  so  called  fiom  receiving  the  cup  in  the  cele- 
bration of  the  eucharist,  were  a  mild  and  peaceable  sect,  contenting 
tliemsclves  with  enjoying  their  favoHrite  privilege,  without  attempting  to 
overturn  the  established  religion-  The  appellation  of  the  latter  was  de- 
rived from  Moiint  Tabor.  Their  principles  were  those  of  wild  enthusiasm, 
and  they  insisted,  that  all  men  should  conform  implicitly  to  their  own  ex- 
travagant theories — Mosheim,  by  Maclaine,  iii.  448. 

X  Mr.  Coxe  has  refeired  to  such  authentic  sources,  that,  in  this  short 
sketch  of  the  Bohemian  government,  I  have  relied  with  confidence  upon 
his  information ;  I  do  so  the  more  readily,becausel  find  it  corroborated  by 
Ibe  indefatigable  industry  of  Schmidt, 
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moderation  and  equity,  which  his  behaviour  toward 
the  Germans  had  acquired,  and  which  we  may 
therefore  suppose  to  have  been  the  result  of  policy, 
and  not  the  spontaneous  effusions  of  a  benevolent 
heart.  Too  wise  openly  to  attack  privileges  se- 
cured by  treaty,  and  too  rigidly  attached  to  the 
papal  communion,  to  behold  with  indifference  the 
rapid  progress  of  the  Reformation,  he  persuaded  the 
diet  to  issue  a  decree,  prohibiting  all  farther  inno- 
vations. Various  other  attempts  were  successively 
made  to  infringe  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  to 
establish  an  hereditary  claim  to  a  crown,  which  he 
had  solemnly  acknowledged,  by  his  coronation  oath, 
to  be  held  by  the  right  of  election.*  It  is  the  usual 
fate  of  similar  engagements  to  be  easily  broken,  but 
it  is  rarely  the  lot  of  an  injured  nation  to  oppose 
their  violation  with  equal  ardour.  Yet  in  spight  of 
their  efforts,  the  success  of  Charles  V.  against  the 
Smalcaldic  league,  gave  so  severe  a  blow  to  the 
protestants,  that  his  brother  was  enabled  to  reduce 
the  insurgents  to  unconditional  submission.  Having 
entered  Prague,  at  the  head  of  a  victorious  army, 
Ferdinand  punished  the  leaders  with  such  exem- 
plary severity,  that  he  had  no  longer  any  resistance 
to  apprehend.  His  authority  being  established  on 
the  tremendous  basis  of  terror,  he  proceeded  to  re- 
gulate the  administration  of  justice   on   a  system 


*  This  claim  was  founded  on  his  marriage  with  Anne,  daughter  of 
Ladislaus,  King  of  Hungary  and  Bohcmi;i.  Being  present  at  the  coro- 
iiftlion  of  an  infant  brother,  (who  never  lived  to  inherit  the  throne)  the 
young  princess  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears,  because  she  was  not  also  to  be 
crowned.  Her  grief  was  so  violent,  that  nothing  could  appease  it,  till  her 
father  placed  the  diadem  on  her  head.  This  circumstance  being  re- 
garded as  ominous  by  a  superstitious  people,  they,  by  general  acclamation, 
declared  her  heiress  to  the  Bohemian  crown,  in  case  of  her  brother's  de- 
misc—Coxe,  i.  603. 
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truly  despotic  ;  and  as  he  attributed  the  resistance, 
which  he  had  ah'eady  experienced,  to  the  doctrines 
disseminated  by  the  Lutheran  divines,  he  called 
to  his  assistance  a  phalanx  of  Jesuits,  hoping,  by 
casuistical  cunning,  to  counteract  the  poison  of 
heresy. 

By  the  tolerant  spirit  of  his  government,  Maxi- 
milian II.  so  far  regained  the  confidence  of  the  Bo- 
hemians, that  he  prevailed  on  the  diet  to  chuse  his 
son  for  his  successor.  His  behaviour,  on  that  im- 
portant occasion,  deservedly  entitles  him  to  the 
highest  praise;  as  he  managed  the  election  with  so 
much  dexterity,  that  he  avoided  offending  the  deli- 
cacy of  the  states,  without  relinquishing  the  claim  of 
hereditary  right,  so  lately  established  by  his  father.* 

Unfortunately  for  Rodolph,  he  was  destitute  of 
sagacity,  to  humour  the  temper  of  an  unquiet  people, 
though,  at  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  he  cer- 
tainly acquired  some  degree  of  popularity,  by  fixing 
his  residence  at  Prague.  The  sentiments  of  the  na- 
tion, however,  were  materially  changed  when  his 
character  was  better  understood.  From  his  refusal 
to  confirm  the  edicts  of  Maximilian,  the  catholics 
and  calixtines  were  the  only  tolerated  religions;  the 
Lutherans  and  Calvinists  being  not  only  prevented 
from  worshipping  their  Maker,  according  to  the  rites 
of  their  respective  churches,  but  even  excluded 
from  every  public  office.  Emboldened  by  success, 
Rodolph  proceeded  rapidly  in  the  career  of  injus- 
tice, and  even  ventured  to  abrogate  many  im.portant 
privileges,  which  w^ere  constitutionally  enjoyed  by 
the  calixtines.'t' 

The  same  odious  system  was  extended  to  the  em- 

*  Id.  Coxe,  i.  641.  t  Peb'el. 

VOL.  I.  C 
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pire,  where  Aix-la-Chapelleand  Donauwert  were  de- 
prived of  their  charters,  and  put  under  the  imperial 
ban,  as  a  punishment  due  to  apostacy.  In  the 
former  city,  the  electors  of  Treves  and  Cologne,  to 
whom  the  execution  of  the  sentence  had  been  com- 
mitted, contented  themselves  with  deposing  the  pro- 
testant  magistrates,  and  abolishing  the  reformed 
religion ;  but  the  latter  was  exposed  to  more  in- 
tolerable hardships,  being  not  only  stripped  of  all 
its  franchises,  but  placed  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Duke  of  Bavaria,  by  whom  it  was  treated  with  all 
the  severity  of  a  conqueror.* 

The  discontent  occasioned  by  such  despotic  con- 
duct was  manifested  in  a  diet  held  at  Ratisbone  in 
1608,  when  the  protestants  refused  to  grant  any 
subsidies  for  the  prosecution  of  the  Turkish  war, 
till  their  grievances  were  completely  redressed.^ 

Convinced  that  the  crisis  was  rapidly  approach- 
ing, when  they  must  either  submit  to  the  Austrian 
yoke,  or  assert  their  independence  with  the  sword, 
their  leaders  assembled  at  Anhausen  in  Franconia, 
to  provide  for  their  future  security. 

The  origin  of  this  association,  which,  under  the 
title  of  *'  Evangelical  Union,"  was  destined  to  act  so 
distinguished  a  part  in  the  annals  of  the  times,  may 
be  traced  to  the  year  1594,  when,  at  tha  instigation 
of  the  Elector  Palatine,  a  meeting  was  held  at  Pleil- 
brun,  which  was  attended  by  many  of  the  protestant 
princes.J  Having  marshalled  their  complaints  in 
a  constitutional  form,  they  presented  a  memorial 
to  the  emperor,  in  which  they  signified  their  determi- 

*  Schmidt,  iii.  1 1  and  15.  f  Barre,  ix,  369.     Schmidt,  iii.  16. 

X  The  Count  Palatine  of  Dcux-Ponts,  the  INIargraves  of  Baden-Dour- 
lach  and  Anspach,  and  the  administrator  of  Magdeburg,  a  younger 
son  of  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  were  preserved. — Coxe,  ii.  669. 
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nation  to  withhold  all  farther  contributions  till  every 
cause  of  complaint  should  be  removed.*  The  evils 
of  which  they  complained  regarded  principally  the 
infraction  of  their  religious  rights,  and  the  uncon- 
stitutional interference  of  the  Aulic  council,  in 
matters  belonging  to  a  highei*  tribunal.  This  con- 
federacy might  have  an  insuperable  barrier  to  the 
ambition  of  Austria,  had  not  the  jealousy  of  the 
Calvinists  prevented  their  leaders  from  uniting 
heartily  with  the  Lutherans.f  Too  feeble  to  oppose 
the  imperial  power  when  left  to  themselves,  the 
associated  princes  endured  the  mortification  of 
beholding  enormous  supplies  voted  by  the  diet, 
without  the  smallest  attention  to  their  remon- 
strances. 

Far,  however,  from  being  disheartened  by  want  of 
success,  they  consoled  themselves  with  having  dis- 
charged an  important  duty  to  their  country,  and 
trusted  to  Providence  for  their  remuneration.  Mean- 
while their  popularity  not  only  rapidly  increased, 
but  they  acquired  additional  strength  by  the  acces- 
sion of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  the  Langrave  of 
Hesse,  the  Prince  of  Anhalt,  and  the  Count  of 
Nassau  ;  which  more  than  compensated  for  the  de- 
fection of  the  Duke  of  Wirtemberg,  who  basely 
deserted  his  party. 


*  Schmidt,  iii.  9.  Pfeffel  Abrege  Chronologique  de  I'Histoire  d'Alle- 
magne,  ii.  236. 

t  Of  the  animosity  prevailing  between  the  different  branches  of  the  re- 
formed church,  we  may  judge  from  the  following  distich,  addressed  to 
Casimir,  who  was  entrusted  with  the  administration  of  the  Palatinate, 
during  the  minority  of  the  elector. 

O  Casimire  potens,  servos  expelle  Lutheri, 
Ense,  rota,  pouto,  funibus,  igne  neca. 

Schmidt,  iii.  5. 

c  2 
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The  death  of  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg*  proved 
a  fortunate  circumstance  for  the  allies,  because  his 
son  John  Frederic  immediately  joined  the  confede- 
racy, which  had  already  obtained  such  political 
consequence,  that  Henry  IV.  King  of  France,  no 
longer  hesitated  to  declare  in  its  favour.  Animated 
by  the  support  of  so  powerful  a  monarch,  they 
ventured  to  proceed  another  step,  and  concluded  a 
treaty  at  Heidelberg,!  by  which  they  solemnly  co- 
venante^d  to  oppose  the  encroachments  of  the  Aulic 
council ;  to  resist  every  attempt  that  might  be  made 
by  the  catholics  to  resume  the  secularized  property 
of  the  church  ;  and  finally,  to  defend  their  civil  and 
religious  liberties  against  every  one  who  should  dare 
to  infringe  them.  Deputies  were  also  appointed  to 
reside  at  Heidelberg,  to  whom  the  management  of 
all  business  was  committed,  and  the  contingents 
were  fixed,  which  every  member  was  to  furnish  in 
the  event  of  hostilities. 

These  necessary  precautions  having  been  unani- 
mously established,  confidential  agents  were  dis- 
patched to  France  and  Holland,  for  the  purpose  of 
communicating  the  result  of  their  deliberations,  and 
to  request  assistance  in  case  they  should  be  at- 
tacked by  the  catholics.  A  clandestine  corres- 
pondence was  likewise  carried  on  with  the  disaf- 
fected subjects  of  Austria.  J 

A  subsequent  meeting§  at  the  monastery  of  An- 
hausen,  in  the   Margraviat   of  Anspach,    decided 


♦  In  1598.  Ill  the  course  of  this  and  the  following  year,  the  members 
of  the  union  successively  assembled  at  Friedberg-  and  Francfoit.— 
Pleffel,  238. 

t  In  1603.  X  Henrich  reichsgeschichte,  vi.  15{>. 

S  In  1608.— Pfeffel,  246. 
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further,  that  no  difference  of  opinion,  respecting 
religion,  should  impair  the  cordiality  so  happily 
established  between  the  members  of  the  confede- 
racy. With  a  view  to  the  possibility  of  aggressive 
warfare,  it  was  likewise  agreed,  that  in  case  any 
conquests  should  be  effected  by  their  united  forces, 
they  should  be  divided  among  the  members  in  exact 
proportion  to  their  respective  contingents.  The 
Elector  Palatine  being  declared  head  of  the  league, 
Joachin,  Margrave  of  Brandenberg,  was  appointed 
general,  and  Christian,  prince  of  Anhalt,  lieutenant- 
general. 

(  The  final  arrangements  were,  however,  reserved 
for  a  meeting  at  Hall,  in  Suabia,*  when,  after  con- 
firming all  the  resolutions  already  enacted,  the  con- 
federates entered  into  a  specific  engagement  respect- 
ing the  disputed  succession  of  Cleves  and  Juliers. 
By  this  agreement,  it  was  stipulated,  that  the  treaty 
of  Dormund  should  be  preserved  inviolate;  that 
proper  measures  should  be  taken  to  determine  the 
sequestration,  and  the  imperial  administration  be 
compelled  to  retire.  This  assembly  was  honoured 
by  the  presence  of  an  ambassador  from  Henry  IV. 
who,  in  the  name  of  his  master,"]'  engaged  to  send 
ten  thousand  men,  whenever  his  assistance  should 
be  required.  Ministers  were  also  accredited  to  the 
courts  of  London  and  Copenhagen,  and  to  the  re- 
public of  Venice,  Switzerland,  and  Holland,  to 
solicit  protection  against  the  lawless  tyranny  of 
Austria. 

Regarding  it  as  indispensable  to  their  future  suc- 
cess,  that  all  the  protestant  states  should  combine 

*  I»  1610.  t  Lc  Vassor,  i.  18. 
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together  against  the  common  enemy,  no  efforts  were 
spared  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  Saxony.*  All 
their  overtures,  however,  proved  ineffectual,  as  the 
emperor  had  already  gained  over  the  elector  by 
promising  him  the  investiture  of  Juliers.f 

The  strength  and  consistency  of  the  Evangelical 
Union*  spread  universal  alarm  throughout  the  ca- 
tholic states,  who  saw  no  probable  means  of  resist- 
ing its  influence,  except  by  forming  a  similar  asso- 
ciation. A  confederacy  was  accordingly  organized, 
imder  the  appellation  of  the  "  Catholic  League," 
consisting  of  the  three  ecclesiastical  electors,  and 
most  of  the  mitred  princes  of  Germany,  at  the  head 
of  which  was  placed  Maximilian,  Duke  of  Bavaria, 
the  only  secular  member  of  distinction.J  To  this 
circumstance  he  was  indebted  for  the  extensive  au- 
thority with  which  he  was  invested,  and  which  was 
far  more  unlimited  than  what  the  jealousy  of  the 
protestants  could  allow  them  to  grant  to  the  Pala- 
tine. By  this  well-timed  confidence,  he  was  ena- 
bled to  act  with  decision  and  vigour;  while  the 
protestant  generals  were  compelled  to  waste  mo- 
ments, the  most  important  for  active  service,  in 
vain  and  tedious  debates.^ 

The  facility,  which  they  experienced  in  raising 
supplies,  was  also  highly  advantageous  to  the  ca- 
tholics.    The  opulent  prelates,  who  began  seriously 


*  Tliey  are  said  even  to  have  offered  the  elector  a  positive  assurance, 
that  the  decision,  respecting  the  contested  succession,  should  not  pro%c 
injurious  to  his  interest. — Coxe,  i.  715. 

t  Puffendorf,  i.  17. 

X  Barre,  ix.  390. — Schiller,  dreysigjahriges  knig.  i. 

§  Ibid.  The  death  of  Frederic  IV.  Elector  Palatine,  was  severely  felt 
by  his  party,  as  his  son  was  inferior  to  him  in  all  those  qualities  which  are 
necessary  in  turbulent  times. 


I. 
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to  tremble  for  the  splendour  and  emoluments  of  the 
mitre,  were  easily  persuaded  to  sacrifice  a  part  of 
their  superfluous  v/ealth,  in  hopes  of  preserving  the 
remainder.  The  protestants,  on  the  contrary,  ex- 
perienced almost  insuperable  difficulties,  in  extort- 
ing even  scanty  supplies  from  their  less  rich,  but 
less  sagacious  adherents.* 

It  is  a  singular  circuuistance,  and  highly  charac- 
teristic of  the  general  contempt  in  which  Rodolph 
was  held,  that  he  was  never  consulted  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  League,  though  they  were  avowedly  the 
champions  of  the  catholic  faith,  of  which  he  was 
officially  the  secular  head,f  from  wearing  the  im- 
perial diadem. 


*  Barre,  L\.  390.~ScliilIer,  dreysigjahrifes  kriig.  i. 
t  Ibid. 
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CHAP.  II. 

Death  of  the  Duke  of]  Cleves. — Disputes  concerning  the  Succession. — 
Pretensions  of  the  different  claimants. — Impolitic  conduct  of  the 
Emperor. — Henry  IV.  of  France  declares  in  favour  of  the  Evangelical 
Union. — His  plan  for  humbling  the  Austrian  power. — Rapacity  of  the 
Protestants. — Death  of  Henry. — Distress  of  his  alUes. — A  treaty  con- 
cluded with  the  Duke  of  Bavaria. — A  general  view  of  the  Austrian 
government  in  Hungary  and  Transilvania. — Mathias. — His  character, 
projects,  and  popularity. — Compels  Rodolph  to  surrender  Moravia, 
Austria,  and  Hungary,  and  to  appoint  his  successor  to  the  Bohemian 
tluone. — Fresh  troubles  in  Bohemia,  wliich- terminate  in  the  resigna- 
tion and  death  of  Rodolph. 

Xhe  measures  pursued  by  the  rival  confederacies 
operated  so  powerfully  in  producing  the  war,  the 
events  of  which  I  have  undertaken  to  describe,  that 
it  was  essential  to  trace  their  rise  and  progress  mi- 
nutely. Neither  could  this  be  effected,  without 
deviating  a  little  from  chronological  precision,  and 
postponing  the  consideration  of  the  intricate  dis- 
putes, occasioned  by  the  death  of  the  Duke  of 
Cleves  and  Juliers,  till  the  present  opportunity. 

John  William,  Duke  of  Cleves,  Juliers,  and  Berg, 
dying  without  issue,  various  competitors  laid  claim 
to  his  dominions.  Had  the  laws  of  inheritance  been 
clearly  defined,  no  subject  for  litigation  could  have 
arisen;  since  no  question  could  possibly  be  more 
exempt  from  the  intricacies  of  forensic  confusion, 
than  to  determine,  whether  a  fief  should  descend 
entire  to  the  eldest  of  the  female  representatives, 
or  be  divided  among  all,  who  were  equally  con- 
nected by  blood.  Yet,  so  complex  was  the  system 
of  German    jurisprudence,    that    the   profoundest 
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civilians  were  puzzled  to  decide,  whether  or  not 
an  imperial  decree  ought  to  supersede  the  esta- 
blished customs  of  the  empire.  The  subject,  how- 
ever, will  be  better  understood,  by  stating  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  respective  claimants. 

The  Elector  of  Brandenburg  having  married 
Anne,  the  only  daughter  of  Mary  Eleanor,  the 
eldest  sister  of  the  deceased,  demanded  the  duchies 
for  his  son,  as  the  nearest  male  representative.* 
But  Anne,  the  second  sister,  being  still  alive,  en- 
deavoured to  establish  a  preferable  title  on  the 
claim  of  nearer  affinity.  Anne  was  widow  of  the 
Count  Palatine,  of  Neuburg,  by  whom  she  had  a 
son,  who,  of  course,  was  nephew  to  the  late  duke, 
to  whom  the  hereditary  Prince  of  Brandenburg- 
was  more  remotely  related  by  one  degree.  John, 
Duke  of  Deux-Ponts,  and  Charles  of  Austria,  Mar- 
grave of  Burgau,  pretended  likewise  to  the  suc- 
cession in  right  of  their  wives,  who  were  also  sisters 
of  the  deceased.  The  former,  however,  soon  re- 
linquished the  contest;  but  the  latter  persisted  with 
greater  pertinacity,  because  he  flattered  himself  to 
obtain  from  the  partiality  of  a  relation,!  what  it 
would  have  been  weakness  to  expect  from  the 
equity  of  a  judge. 

The  difficulty  of  determining  to  which  of  the 
competitors  the  contested  territories  should  belong, 
seems  to  have  arisen  chiefly  from  the  following  cir- 
cumstance; which,  in  the  judgment  of  civilians, 
militated  directly  against  the  common  laws  of  in- 


*  Putter's  Historical  'Development  of  the  German  Constitution,  by 
Dornford,  ii.  35.  Struvius,  period.  10.  sect.  7.  p.  2057.  Khcwenhillcr, 
vU.  201. 

t  He  was  cousin  to  the  emperor. 
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heritauce.  Two  declarations  had  been  successirely 
issued  by  the  Emperor  Charles  V.*  In  virtue  of 
the  first,  in  case  of  the  failure  of  the  male  line,  the 
whole  succession  was  to  devolve  to  the  Ernestine 
branch  of  the  house  of  Saxony,  descended  from 
Sibilla,  eldest  daughter  of  John  III.  Duke  of 
Cleves.f  Mary,  however,  contended  on  specious 
grounds,  that  this  provision  was  virtually  abrogated 
by  a  subsequent  edict,  by  which  the  duchies  were 
rendered  female  fiefs,  revertible  to  daughters,  or 
their  male  representatives. 

This  confusion  was  aggravated  by  an  act  of  Fer- 
dinand I.  declaring  the  inheritance  to  be  indivisible, 
and  re-establishing  the  succession  according  to  the 
ancient  rule  of  primogeniture.  J 

Supposing  the  temtories  to  be  revertible  to  fe- 
males (a  supposition  contrary  to  the  leading  prin- 
ciples of  feudal  descent),  they  ought  of  course  to 
have  been  divided  among  the  four  sisters,  or  their 
representatives.^  But,  as  it  became  daily  more 
probable,  that  the  dispute  must  be  ultimately  re- 
ferred to  the  sword,  the  princes  of  Deux-Ponts 
and  Burgau  thought  it  prudent  to  withdraw,  con- 
vinced of  their  inability  to  contend  against  the  su- 
perior resources  of  Saxony  and  Brandenburg:  for 
the  margrave's  expectations  were  now  completely 
frustrated,  since  a  more  fortunate  competitor  had 
outstripped    him   in   the    emperor's    favour.     The 


*  Bong:oant,  Hisloire  dii  Traite  de  Westphalie,  i.  21. 

t  Schmidt,  iii.  22. 

X  Coligny,  Histoire  du  Palatiiiat. 

§  It  would  have  been  easy  for  the  author  to  have  produced  the  autho- 
rity of  the  most  celebrated  publicists,  and  to  have  encumbered  his  pages 
with  the  contradictory  decisions  of  diets  and  universities ;  but  it  is  no 
part  of  his  ambition  to  rescue  from  oblivion  works,  which  have  long  and 
deservedly  been  buried  in  obscurity. 
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Elector  of  Saxony,  in  consequence  of  his  descent 

om  the  Albertine  branch,  appeared  on  the  list  of 
andidates,  producing  a  grant  made  by  Frederic  III. 
to  the  descendants  of  Albert,  in  case  the  male  line 
of  J n Hers  should  be  extinct. 

Though  possessing  power  sufficient  to  give  a  co- 
lour of  justice  to  the  most  desperate  suit,  the 
elector  preferred  to  rest  his  pretensions  on  a  more 
solid  foundation ;  and,  with  a  shew  of  submission 
extremely  flattering  to  the  vanity  of  Rodolph,  ap- 
pealed to  his  equity  for  redress,  while  Brandenburg 
and  Nenburg  prepared  to  assert  their  pretensions 
by  arms.* 

It  would  have  been  deviating  essentially  from 
those  principles,  which  have  almost  invariably  in- 
fluenced the  policy  of  Austria,  had  Rodolph  neg- 
lected this  favourable  opportunity  for  extending 
the  imperial  authority.  Under  the  fallacious  pre- 
tence of  administering  impartial  justice,  he  com- 
manded the  litigants  to  suspend  hostilities,  and 
either  personally,  or  by  representative,  to  appear 
before  the  imperial  throne  Pf  Meanwhile,  he  or- 
dered the  territories  to  be  put  under  sequestration, 
and  even  nominated  an  administrator  to  carry  this 
edict  into  immediate  execution.^ 

This  vigorous  measure,  which  betrayed  the  in- 
tention of  annexing  the  contested  territory  to  the 
hereditary  states,  for  which  many  precedents  of  in- 
justice might  have  been  produced  ;  or  else  of  con- 
ferring it  upon  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  whose  venal 

*  Coxe,  i.  718. 

t  Bentivoglio  lias  given  a  detail  of  these  proceedings  in  a  work  -en- 
titled, Eelazione  della  Mossa  d'arme  per  Je  eose  di  Ckves  t  di  GiuUei-t. 
t  Barre,  ix.  386. 
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friendship  Rodolph  was  anxious  to  secure,  brought 
the  elector  and  the  palatine  to  a  speedy  reconcilia- 
tion. Convinced  that  their  union  was  essentially 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  country  in 
dispute,  they  agreed  jointly  to  govern  the  duchy, 
and  with  their  aggregate  strength  to  resist  all  in- 
truders.* 

In  vain  did  the  emperor  prohibit  the  magistrates 
from  doing  homage  to  their  new  sovereigns,  and  de- 
pute Leopold  of  Austria  to  exercise  the  govern- 
ment as  imperial  commissary.f  With  the  single 
exception  of  the  town  of  Juliers,  the  whole  country 
submitted  to  the  protestant  princes,  while  the  re- 
presentative of  Rodolph  was  compelled  to  seek  a 
precarious  refuge  in  the  capital.^ 

From  this  time  the  contest  assumed  a  different 
aspect.  It  was  no  longer  regarded  as  an  abstract 
question  concerning  the  right  of  inheritance,  but 
as  involving  interests  of  the  highest  magnitude. 
The  possession  of  Juliers,  however  important,  be- 
came a  consideration  of  inferior  moment,  when 
compared  with  the  eventful  struggle  for  superiority 
between  the  rival  religions  of  Rome  and  Luther. 
Whatever  was  calculated  to  stimulate  ambition,  to 
imitate  pride,  or  to  interest  piety,  inflamed  the 
hearts  of  the  combatants.  If  Austria  triumphed, 
the  liberties  of  Germany  were  sure  to  receive  an  in- 
curable woimd  ;  and  the  modern  Caesars  might  pos- 
sibly be  enabled  to  establish  a  despotism,  no  less 


*  This  agreement  was  signed  at  Dortmund,  by  the  mediation  of  the 
Landgrave  of  Hesse,  and  under  the  quarantee  of  Henry  IV.  of  France. 
-^Schmidt,  iii.  22. 

t  Londorp.  iii.  15.    Mitbiller,  iv.  14*3. 

t  Ibid. 
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tremendous  than  tbat  which  had  been  formerly  ex- 
ercised by  their  ferocious  predecessors  in  Italy. 

For  these  reasons,  the  contest  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  all  the  powers  in  Europe,  who  had  broken 
the  fetters  of  the  Vatican,  or  who  beheld  with  ab- 
horrence the  overbearing  ambition  of  Austria.  It 
is,  however,  far  from  impossible,  that  the  protest- 
ants,  overawed  by  the  dread  of  her  superior  re- 
sources, might  have  circumscribed  their  efforts  to 
fruitless  exhortations,  had  there  not  existed  a  man, 
whose  sagacity  anticipated  the  numberless  advan- 
tages to  be  derived  from  uniting  the  members  of 
the  reformed  church  in  one  powerful  confederacy, 
and  who  resolved  to  avail  himself  of  the  fortunate 
moment  for  humbling  the  imperial  eagle.* 

Henry  the  Fourth,  King  of  France,  had  learned 
from  experience,  that  there  was  nothing  too  base 
for  Austrian  ambition  and  Austrian  bigotry  to 
undertake.  By  deeds  the  most  heroic,  he  had 
surmounted  every  obstacle  which  the  subtle  super- 
stition of  the  Tiberius  of  Spain  had  been  able  to 
raise ;  and,  when  firmly  seated  on  the  Gallic  throne, 
had  displayed  to  the  eyes  of  an  admiring  world, 
that  rare  phenomenon,  a  patriot  king. 

In  every  quarter  of  Europe,  where  gold  could 
corrupt,  or  artifice  deceive,  the  destructive  effects  of 
Spanish  intrigues  had  scattered  sedition  and  hatred. 
Implanted  by  nature  in  every  breast  in  which  the 
blood  of  Ferdinand  of  Aragon  continued  to  flow,  the 
insatiable  spirit  of  dominion  was  neither  glutted  by 
an  invariable  current  of  success,  nor  extinguished 
by  the  rudest  gales  of  adversity.  As  it  degraded 
the  weakest  of  Austrian  princes,   so  it  tarnished 

*  Schmidt,  iii.  22. 
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the  glory  of  the  most  illustrious.  For  more  than  a 
century  the  tranquillity  of  Europe  had  been  con- 
stantly interrupted  by  their  intrigues  and  usurpa- 
tions. To  oppose  their  attempts  at  universal  em- 
pire, the  plains  of  Europe  had  been  covered  with 
armies,  her  seas  had  been  blackened  with  fleets.  Her 
strength  had  been  exhausted,  and  her  industry  fet- 
tered, by  the  enormous  burdens,  which  the  imperi- 
ous dictate  of  self-preservation  had  compelled  her 
sovereigns  to  impose.  It  was  in  vain  to  look  for 
permanent  tranquillity,  or  to  form  enlightened  plans 
for  the  encouragement  of  those  arts  and  manufac- 
tures which  give  vigour,  and  lustre,  and  stability  to 
nations,  while  there  existed  a  power  in  the  very 
centre  of  Europe,  continually  occupied  in  foment- 
ing jealousy  or  exciting  revolts. 

These  considerations  are  supposed  by  many  his- 
torians to  have  inspired  the  magnanimous  resolution, 
embraced  by  Henry  IV.  of  reducing  the  pride  and 
power  of  Austria  within  limits  so  narrow,  that  it 
should  no  longer  be  able  to  trouble  the  repose  of 
mankind.  But,  as  the  conduct  of  mortals,  however 
wise  it  may  appear  to  a  careless  observer,  is  seldom 
totally  exempt  from  passion  or  prejudice,  we  may 
fairly  infer,  that  ambition,  envy,  and  personal  pique, 
were  not  inactive  in  fomenting  the  animosity  of 
Henry  against  the  house  of  Austria.* 


*  Were  it  possible  lor  posterity,  to  penetrate  the  real  motives  which 
have  influenced  the  conduct  even  of  the  greatest  men  in  the  most  import- 
ant transactions  of  their  life,  we  should  frequently  discover  that  caprice  or 
anger,  resentment  or  jealousy,  had  inspired  resolutions,  commonly 
attributed  to  disinterested  magnaminity,  patriotic  enthusiasm,  or  refaicd 
policy.  Thus,  in  the  instance  before  us,  a  ridiculous  attachment  to  the 
young  Princess  of  Conde  is  supposed  to  have  accelerated  the  preparations 
of  Henry,  impatient  to  rescue  the  fugitive  beauty  from  the  tyranny  of  a 
jealous  husband  and  a  bigoted  archduchess.    The  account  given  by  Sullj 
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The  weakness  and  unpopularity  of  Rodolph,  to- 
gether with  the  intestine  divisions  known  to  prevail 
in  the  imperial  family,  afforded  an  opportunity  for 
humbling  the  German  branch,  too  inviting  for  ambi- 
tion to  neglect ;  while  the  disputed  succession  of 
Cleves  and  Juliers,  furnished  Henry  with  a  plausible 
excuse,  for  declaring  himself  the  champion  of  the  pro- 
testants.  From  his  first  accession  to  the  throne,  he 
had  beea  constantly  occupied  in  preparing  for  the 
execution  of  this  important  design.  By  the  assist- 
ance of  Sully,  the  most  virtuous  minister  that  ever 
directed  the  finances  of  any  country,  funds  had  been 
collected,  sufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  a  numer- 
ous army  during  many  campaigns,*  and  considerable 
force  had  been  actually  assembled  on  the  frontiers 
of  Germany,  prepared  to  burst  into  the  heart  of  the 
empire,  when  the  signal  should  be  given  for  hostili- 
ties. 

Thus  far  the  plan  adopted  by  Henry  was  saga- 
cious and  intelligible.  But  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile 
with  our  ideas  of  prudence,  the  project  imputed  to 
him  by  Sully,')'  and  scarcely  less  so  to  discover  a 

of  his  behaviour  upon  learning  Condc's  flight,  serves  in  a  great  measure 
to  confirm  the  suspicion.  Le  Vassor,  Historic  de  Louis  xiii.  i.  18. 
— Memoirs  dc  SuHy,  Let.  xxvii.  Of  the  former  of  these  works,  Madam 
Du  Defand  speaks  in  the  following  terms,  Letters  ii.  114.  Je  continue  la 
lecture  de  le  Vassor,  et  je'n  suis  loujours  contcnte.  Je  ne  uie  soucie  pas  do 
Louis  xiii.  mais  je  m'intcresse  aux  evenemens  de  son  regne ;  on  y  roit  le 
dessous  des  cartes  de  tout  ce  qui  se;,passait ;  et  le  style  de  Tautcurme 
plait  infiniment;  il  doit  paioitre  trop  simple  ct  ingenu  aux  beaux  esprits ; 
mais  il  est  tel  que  le  pcuvcnt  desirer  Ics  amateurs  de  la  verity,  on  Taccuse 
cPetre partial,  et  c'est  ce  que  je  no  trouvc  point ;  il  Test  certainement  entrc 
le  vice  et  la  vertu  ;  ii  loue  les  honetes  gens,  et  tombe  a  cartouche  sur  les 
fripons,  etles  scderats ;  en  un  mot,  il  dit  ce^qu'il  pense,  et  n'ecrit  pas  pour 
se  faire  admirer. 
"  *  Sully  gives  a  very  interesting  account  of  a  conversation  that  passed 
<mlhis  subject  between  the  king  and  liimself,  xxvii. 
t  Mem.  XXX. 
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satisfactory  clue  to  that  strange  political  enigma. 
That  the  king  should  have  exerted  every  sinew  to 
weaken  the  power  of  an  hereditary  rival  we  may 
consistently  with  reason  believe.  But  to  suppose 
him  capable  of  cherishing  the  chimerical  expectation 
of  giving  permanent  peace  to  the  world,  by  organizing 
Europe  into  a  Christian  confideracy,  and  establish- 
ing among  its  sovereigns  a  balance  of  power  so  nicely 
constructed,  that  its  springs  and  movements  could 
never  be  deranged,  is  to  imagine  the  greatest  of  the 
Gallic  monarchs,  to  have  united  the  romantic  folly 
of  the  hero  of  Cervantes  with  the  visionary  enthu- 
siasm of  Plato. 

Desirous,  however,  of  giving  the  appearance  of 
justice  to  a  contest,  on  the  issues  of  which  his  fu- 
ture reputation  in  great  measure  depended,  Henry 
directed  the  German  ambassadors  to  explain  their 
griefs  and  resources  to  the  President  Jeannin,*  on 
whose  probity  and  prudence  he  could  rely.  This 
formality  having  been  complied  with,  and  an  opinion 
delivered  completely  m  union  with  the  wishes  of 
the  king,  he  graciously  promised  to  undertake  this 
defence  with  the  zealous  ardour  of  friendship. 

Yet  no  sooner  had  he  embraced  that  generous 
resolution,  than  various  obstacles  arose  in  a  quar- 
ter, where  he  was  least  prepared  to  encounter  them. 
Instead  of  experiencing  the  cordial  confidence,  to 
which  his  well-known  integrity  entitled  him,  he 
discovered,  in  the  proceedings  of  his  German  allies, 
such  evident  symptoms  of  jealousy,  as  would  have 
induced  a  soul,  less  magnanimous  than  his  own,  to 
have  abandoned  them  instantly  to  destruction.  In- 
stead of  adopting  his  schemes  with  zeal  and  una- 

*  Negociations  du  pres.  Jeannin,  i.  edit,  ia  12. 
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nirnity,  they  ungenerously  attempted  to  confine 
their  joint  operations  to  the  recovery  of  Juliers. 
Neither  v\as  their  behaviour  in  the  field  less  a  sub- 
ject of  mortification  to  Henry. 

In  conformity  to  the  plan,  which  he  had  saga- 
ciously traced,  religion  vras  to  be  excluded  from 
the  dispute.  This,  indeed,  was  a  necessary  stipu- 
lation ;  both  in  order  to  prevent  the  contest  from 
assuniing  that  sangainary  character,  too  natural 
to  wars  undertaken  in  defence  of  speculative  opi- 
nions, as  well  as  to  secure  himself  from  the  im- 
putation of  apostacy,  to  which  his  known  prede- 
liction  for  the  doctrines  of  Calvin  might  otherwise 
have  given  a  semblance  of  veracity.  But  he  unfor- 
tunately discovered,  that  he  was  connected  with 
men,  rapacious  as  avarice  could  make  them  ;  whose 
passions  and  enmities  were  equally  insensible  to 
the  persuasive  voice  of  reason,  or  the  dictorial  man- 
date of  authority.  Stimulated  by  hatred,  and  the 
thirst  after  riches,  they  devastated  the  dominions  of 
the  ecclesiastical  princes  with  the  savage  fury  of 
banditti ;  burning  the  towTJS  and  villages  with  re- 
morseless barbarity,  and  carrying  away  every  thing 
that  could  tempt  their  rapacity.* 

Territied  at  the  rapid  progress  of  the  enemy, 
who  were  already  masters  of  Alsace,  and  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  duchy  of  Juliers,  the  catholics 
began  seriously  to  tremble  for  the  issue  of  a  contest, 
in  which  their  religion  and  property  were  equally 
concerned,  when  they  were  suddenly  relieved  from 
all  their  disquietude  by  the  knife  of  a  desperate 
fanatic.t     Henry,  when  upon  the  point  of  depart- 

*  Schmidt,  iii.  24. 

t  Malgr6  les  grands  preparatifs  du  roi,  la  maison  d'Autriche  paraissait 
tranquille.    Oii  ne  s'appercevait  pas  qu'elle  pensait  k  se  defondre  centre 
VOL.    I.  D 
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ing  to  join  his  army,  was  stabbed  by  an  obscure 
assassin,  in  the  midst  of  his  capital,  and  in  open 
day ;  *  and  with  him  expired  that  great  and  ener- 
getic spirit,  which  gave  life  and  animation  to  the 
confederacy. 

The  loss  of  such  a  man  must,  at  all  times,  have 
been  consider  Cjd  as  a  serious  misfortune  to  the 
world ;  but  it  proved  doubly  calalamitous  at  a  mo- 
ment, when  he  was  preparing  to  overturn  the  em- 
pire of  superstition,  and  to  check  the  ambition  of 
Austria.  Distressed  and  confounded  at  the  great- 
ness of  their  misfortune,  the  allies  were  overwhelm- 
ed with  dismay.  Though  assisted  by  a  body  of 
Dutch,  under  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  by  fourteen 
thousand  French,  conunanded  by  the  Mareschal  de 
la  Chatre,  their  operations  were  conducted  with  so 
much  languor,!  that  nothing  important  was  achieve 
ed.  Troops,  indeed,  might  have  been  procured  for 
more  extensive  operations,  but  friends  were  want- 
ing for  their  equipment.  Though  never  deficient 
in  expressions  of  zeal,  when  declarations  alone 
were  required,  the  free  cities  soon  grew  disgusted 
at  the  burthen  to  which  they  were  subjected,  and 
loudly  complained,  with  a  truly  mercantile  policy, 
that  although  they  were  constantly  called  upon  for 
additional  supplies,  their  advice  was  scarcely  ^ver 
demanded. 

Hence,  the  situation  of  the  "  Evangelical  Union" 
became  daily  more  precarious.     Conscious  of  their 

iin  armament  qui  la  raeiiacait  omertement ;  soit  qu'elle  attendait  le  coup 
qrte  changea,  bientot  la  face  des  affaires,  &c. — Le  Vassor,  I.  25.  What  an 
insinuation  is  this  against  the  honour  of  Austria ! 

*  What  au  inconsistent  people  are  the  French?  They  murder  the 
most  humane  and  benevolent  of  princes,  and  suffer  a  tjrant  to  iiisult 
tlicm  with  impunity. 

t  Bougcant,  i.  29. 
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inability  long  to  keep  the  field,  and  alarmed  for 
the  event  of  a  negociation,  their  leaders  were  at  a 
loss  on  what  to  determine ;  convinced  that  the 
difficulties  attending  protracted  hostilities,  were 
scarcely  inferior  to  the  danger  of  laying  down  their 
arms  in  presence  of  an  exasperated  enemy.  For- 
tunately, however,  for  them,  the  pride  and  expect- 
ations of  the  catholic  league  were  so  much  abated, 
that  they  listened  with  eagerness  to  the  first  pro- 
posals for  an  accommodation.  Without  deigning 
to  attend  to  the  emperor's  orders,  to  drive  the  pro- 
testant  army  out  of  Alsace,  and  to  reduce  the  se- 
questered provinces  under  his  authority,  the. Duke 
of  Bavaria  concluded  a  treaty,  by  which  it  was 
stipulated,  that  Alsace  should  be  evacuated,  and 
the  forces  on  both  sides  reduced  as  low  as  mutual 
security  would  admit  ;  but  the  right  of  succes- 
sion, the  most  important  point  in  the  estimation  of 
Rodolph,  was  expressly  reserved  for  future  discus- 
sion. ' 

Notwithstanding  their  consequence  was  materi- 
ally improved  by  the  death  of  their  illustrious 
champion,  the  protestant  league  still  continued  to 
be  formidable.  Yet  such  was  Rodolph's  impru- 
dence, that  he  allowed  his  passions  to  hurry  him 
on  from  error  to  error,  till  they  placed  him  in  a  si- 
tuation more  perilous  than  that  from  which  he  had 
so  recently  escaped. 

In  order  that  the  reader  may  form  a  competent 
judgment  of  the  dissensions  which  prevailed  in  the 
ieiperial  family,  it  becomes  necessary  to  revert  to 
various  occurrences,  which  it  was  impossible  to 
introduce  with  chronological  precision,  without  in- 
terrupting the  chain  of  events. 

Among  the  extensive  dominions  of  the  house  of 
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Austria,  none  were  more  frequently  convulsed  by 
internal  commotions,  or  more  exposed  to  external 
aggression,  than  the  half-civilized  provinces  of  Hun- 
gary and  Transilvania.  The  impossibility  of  pro- 
tecting an  extensive  frontier  against  the  formidable 
irruptions  of  the  Turks,  induced  Ferdinand  I.  to 
resort  to  the  dishonourable  expedient  of  paying  an 
annual  tribute  to  the  Porte,  as  the  price  of  preca- 
rious peace.  *  This  impolitic  measure,  by  pro- 
claiming the  weakness  of  the  Austrian  power, 
served  as  an  additional  temptation  to  the  turbulent 
baron§  to  erect  the  standard  of  rebellion,  whenever 
a  favourable  opportunity  occurred  for  extorting 
fresh  concessions  from  their  feeble  sovereign,  under 
pretence  of  asserting  their  ancient  immunities. 

The  Hungarian  constitution  was,  however,  far 
from  despotic.  When  the  nation  submitted  to  the 
dominion  of  Austria,  they  reserved  to  themselves 
many  valuable  privileges,  and  particularly  that  of 
electing  their  sovereigns.  This  right,  however,  was 
frequently  abused,  by  a  people  addicted  to  innova- 
tions of  every  kind,  and  impatient  even  of  legitimate 
restraint.  The  facility  of  obtaining  support  from 
the  restless  ambition  of  the  Ottomans,  encouraged 
tlie  Magnates  to  revolt  the  moment  their  pride 
was  offended.  Whenever  they  were  disgusted  at 
the  severity  of  Austria,  they  threw  themselves  into 
the  arms  of  the  Turks :  but,  equally  averse  from 
every  species  of  subordination,  they  no  sooner  felt 
the  weight  of  the  Mahomedan  yoke,  than  they 
returned  with  alacrity  to  their  former  master. 
These  frequent  revolutions  served  to  augment  the 
general  turbulence,  and  to  weaken  the  attachment 

*  Istliuaiifius,  ?77, 
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of  a  volatile  people  for  any  particular  dynasty. 
Instructefl,  by  experience,  that  little  confidence  was 
due  to  either  of  the  rival  empires,  to  which  they  al- 
ternately resorted  for  protection,  they  began  to  seek 
amon.i?  their  own  nobility  for  wealth  and  power, 
and  military  skill,  to  justify  the  national  suffrage. 
Yet  such  was  the  danger  attending  unsuccessful 
rebellion,  tliat  the  aspiring  chieftain  was  compelled 
to  acknowledge  himself  the  vassal  of  the  Porte, 
ever  ready  to  inscribe  the  royal  suppliant  on  her 
list  of  tributary  sovereigns.* 

Ferdinand  and  Maximilian  had  exhausted  the 
strength  of  their  other  dominions,  to  secure  the 
tranquillity  of  Hungary  and  Transilvania,  threaten- 
ed alternately  by  the  Ottoman  arms  and  the  flame 
of  rebellion:  nor  could  this  be  accomplished 
without  rendering  those  unfortunate  provinces  the 
theatre  of  incessant  hostilities.  Provoked,  that  a 
spirit  should  any  where  exist,  less  servile  than  that 
which  he  had  been  taught,  by  the  severity  of  Ger- 
man discipline,  to  consider  as  the  only  one  becom- 
mg  a  subject,  the  Austrian  soldier  invariably  treated 
the  Hungarian  peasants  as  rebels,  unworthy  of  the 
protection  of  the  laws  ;  while  penury  too  often 
compelled  the  sovereign  to  connive  at  the  depreda- 
tions of  troops,  whom  he  would  otherwise  have  been 
unable  to  satisfy. 

In  this  precarious  state  of  anarchy  and  war,  the 
crown  descended  to  Rodolph,  whose  understanding 
and  temper  were  equally  unfit  to  provide  an  ade- 
quate remedy  for  the  evil.f     Desirous  of  curtailing 


*  Schiller,  as  usual,  draws  au  animated  picture  of  this  tumultuous 
scene.    B.  i. 
t  Isthuanfius,  xxv. 
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the  immense  expense  required  for  the  protection  of 
those  distant  possessions,  he  transferred  the  pro- 
vinces, bordering  on  Croatia,  as  imperial  fiefs,  to 
his  nncle  Charles,  Duke  of  Stiria,  flattering  him- 
self, that  the  contiguity  of  that  prince's  territory 
might  enable  him  to  repel  the  inroads  of  the  Turks 
with  greater  facility.  Having  constructed  a  fortress, 
which,  under  the  name  of  Carlstad,  is  become  the 
capital  of  Croatia,  Charles  parcelled  out  the  terri- 
tory, which  had  been  ceded  to  him  by  the  econo- 
mizing timidity  of  his  nephew,  into  various  military 
fiefs,  and  conferred  them  on  adventurers  of  every 
description,  whose  restless  spirits,  or  daring  crimes, 
had  deprived  them  of  a  national  asylum.  These 
savage  tribes,  progressively  spreading  over  the  in- 
hospitable forests  of  Sclavonia,  increased  so  rapidly, 
that  they  soon  supplied  the  Austrian  armies  with 
those  formidable  squadrons,  which,  under  the  bar- 
barous denominations  of  Croats  and  Pandours, 
have  since  acquired  an  odious  celebrity  in  the  fero- 
cious annals  of  plunder. 

The  eastern  frontier  being  thus  secured,  Rodolph 
conducted  himself  with  as  much  indifference  to 
public  affairs,  as  if  the  safety  of  Hungary  had  been 
the  only  object  which  deserved  his  paternal  regard. 
Inattentive  alike  to  the  comforts  and  prejudices  of  a 
high-minded  people,  he  neglected  to  gratify  the 
vanity  of  the  Hungarians,  by  appearing  in  person 
at  the  national  diet.  He  likewise  suffered  the  high- 
est offices  of  the  state,  even  that  of  Palatine,  to 
remain  vacant,  at  a  moment,  when  by  a  judicious 
selection  he  might  have  secured  the  allegiance  of 
the  most  potent  families.  And  even  when  awakened 
from  his  natural  indolence,  the  manner  in  which  he 
disposed  of  those  important  posts  proved  a  source 
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of  univetsal  discontent,  as  they  were  corrferred  oii 
foreigners,  in  contradiction  to  the  ctistom  of  former 
sovereigns,  if  not  in  direct  violation  of  a  constitn- 
tional  statute.  But,  while  thus  shamefully  indifferent 
to  the  ttelfare  of  his  people  in  all  temporal  affairs, 
he  was  far  from  evincing  the  same  inattention  to 
their  spiritual  concerns  :  on  the  contrary,  he  at- 
tempted to  fetter  their  opinions  by  avariety  of  edicts, 
no  less  odious  for  their  severity  than  contemptible 
for  their  imprudence.  He  even  permitted  the  go- 
vernor, who,  like  most  other  ministers  in  despotic 
countries,  studied  to  represent  the  folly  as  well  as 
the  authority  of  his  master,  to  levy  excessive  fines 
on  all  who  refused  to  conform  to  the  established 
worship,  and  eten  to  condemn  to  cruel  and  ignomi- 
nious deaths  such  as  presumed  to  murmur  at  his 
tyranny. 

Anxious,  however,  if  possible,  to  terminate  the 
quarrel  by  negocration,  before  they  had  recourse  to 
Chose  efficacious  remedies,  which  nature  indicates 
as  the  ultimate  resource  of  oppression,  Stephen 
Botskai,  a  magnate,  no  less  distinguished  for  elo- 
quence than  for  military  science,  was  sent  to  re- 
monstrate with  Rodolph  ;*  but,  upon  his  arrival  at 
Prague,  he  was  not  only  denied  access  to  the  im- 
perial presence,  but  was  treated  by  the  ministers 
with  so  much  contempt,  that  he  abandonled  every 
hope  of  redress.  Convinced  that  submission  is  a 
relative  duty,  dependent  on  the  enjoymeiit  of  pro- 
tection, he  resolved  to  vindicate  the  national 
honours,  by  means  more  consistent  with  the  spirit 
of  a  soldier,  thaii  those  which  had  been  hitherto 


Isthuajif.  xxxiii. 
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employed.  In  an  animated  address,  he  exhorted 
his  coiHitrymen  to  assert  their  independence  by. 
arms,  and  offered  to  partake  in  every  peril  to  which 
they  might  in  consequence  be  exposed.  No  sooner 
had  he  erected  the  standard  of  rebellion,  (if  oppo- 
sition to  a  tyrant  deserve  the  name  of  rebellion) 
than  he  was  joined  by  such  numbers,  that  he  was  in 
a  short  time  enabled  to  commence  offensive  opera- 
tions. Equally  disgusted  with  the  despotism  of  the 
emperor,  the  Transilvanians  solicited  the  aid  of 
Botskai,  and  found  him  ready  to  extend  his  pro- 
tection to  all,  who  groaned  beneath  the  yoke  of  op- 
pression. The  efforts  of  the  insurgents  were  every 
where  successful ;  and,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Turks,  they  soon  compelled  the  Austrians  to  eva- 
cuate Transilvania.*  This  was  a  proud  moment 
for  the  victorious  Botskai;  for  he  not  only  con- 
quered, but  refused  a  sceptre.  By  the  command 
of  Achniet,  the  grand  vizier  made  a  public  tender  of 
the  Transilvanian  crown  to  the  triumphant  chieftain; 
but  his  haughty  soul,  revolting  at  the  idea  of  a  de- 
pendent diadem,  rejected  with  dignity  the  proffered 
favour,  unless  confirmed  by  the  national  suffrage ; 
declaring  with  magnanimity,  or  at  least  with  pru- 
dence, that  the  only  glory,  to  which  he  aspired,  was 
to  rescue  his  country  from  the  fetters  of  despotism.! 
Thus,  through  the  indolence  and  incapacity  of  the 
reigning  emperor,  the  Austrian  power  declined  so 
rapidly,  that  the  most  fatal  consequences  might  be 
apprehended.  This  alarming  crisis,  as  is  usually 
the  effect  of  augmented  evils,  produced  its  remedy, 
by  tempting  the  members  of  the  imperial  family  to 

♦  Isthuanf.  xxxiii.  f  Barre,  ix.  354.— Isthusujf.  xxxiv^ 
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suspend  their  private  animosities,  and  cordially  to 
unite  in  wresting  the  sceptre  from  the  feeble  hand, 
by  whirh  it  had  been  so  long  disgraced.* 

After  the  death  of  his  brother  Ernest,t  Matthias 
(the  third  son  of  Maximilian  II.)  became  the  pre- 
sumptive heir  of  the  Austrian  monarchy.  Educated 
by  th^  learned  and  virtuous  Bnsbequius,  he  had 
not  only  acquired  a  competent  knowledge  of  the 
most  useful  sciences,  but  had  been  taught  to  con- 
template the  actions  of  men  with  the  enlightened 
eye  of  a  statesman ;  while  Jesuitical  artifice  had 
purposely  degraded  his  elder  brother  into  the  pas- 
sive tool  of  superstition.  It  could  hardly  be  ex- 
pected that  dispositions  so  opposite  should  long 
agree ;  and,  we  accordingly  find,  even  from  his  early 
youth,  that  Matthias  was  a  stranger  at  the  court  of 
Rodolph.  Impelled  by  a  bold  and  enterprizing  ge- 
nius, and  the  thirst  after  military  renown,  he  rashly 
undertook  to  defend  the  Flemings  against  the  per- 
secuting bigotry  of  his  uncle  Philip. J  But  the  re- 
sult of  his  endeavours  was  far  from  satisfying  his 
own  expectations^  or  those  of  that  brave  and  gene- 
rous people,  whose  rights  he  attempted  to  vindicate. 
After  relinquishing  a  post,  which  he  had  filled 
without  credit  to  himself,  or  advantage  to  the  nation, 
he  retired  to  Lintz  on  a  miserable  pension.^ 

The  embarrassment  occasioned  by  his  own  im- 
prudence having  compelled  the  emperor  to  solicit 
the  advice  and  assistance  of  his  brother,  Matthias 
again  appeared  on  the  political  theatre. ||  Though 
invested  with  the  government  of  Austria,  and  en- 
trusted with  the  command  of  the  imperial  forces  in 


*  Schmidt,  iii.  13.  f  In  1595.  |  In  1580. 

§  BentivogUo  Guerra  di  Fiandra,  parte  ii.  2.  ]|  In  1592. 
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Hungary,  at  that  time  invaded  by  the  Ottomau 
arms,  he  soon  discovered  that  his  return  to  power 
was  the  effect  of  necessity,  and  not  of  inclination ; 
and  that,  however  successful  his  operations  might 
prove,  he  could  never  hope  to  eraflicate  from  the 
breast  of  his  brother  that  inveterate  jealousy, 
which  his  natural  timidity,  and  the  envy  of  his 
ministers,  had  equally  contributed  to  inspire.  He 
therefore  resolved,  by  splendid  actions,  popular 
manners,  and  a  strict  adherence  in  all  religious  dis- 
putes to  the  beneficent  maxims  of  his  father,  to 
conciliate  the  affection  of  his  countrymen,  that  he 
might  have  some  foundation  more  solid  to  repose  on 
than  the  precarious  friendship  of  a  monarch. 

By  this  artful  conduct,  for  it  in  reality  proceeded 
from  th^  calculation  of  interest,  ami  not  from  the 
impulse  of  benevolence,  he  gradually  acquired  the 
public  esteem,  while  Rod<)lph,  degraded  by  pusil- 
lanimity and  prevarication,  became  daily  an  object 
of  greater  contempt. 

The  moment,  for  which  Matthias  had  secretly 
panted,  was  now  arrived.*  After  repeatedly  re- 
monstrating with  his  infatuated  brother  respecting 
the  folly  of  his  proceedings,  and  tendering  his  ser- 
vices and  advice,  he  considered  all  the  forms  of 
decorum  to  have  been  fulfilled,  and  ventured  to 
throw  aside  the  mask.  Anxious  however  to  sanc- 
tion opposition  by  the  imperious  plea  of  necesisity, 
he  assembled  the  princes  of  the  Austrian  family  at 
Presbury  ;t  and,  in  a  studied  oration,  expatiated  on 

*  In  1606. 

t  The  meeting  consisted  of  Ids  brother  Maximilian  and  his  two  cousins, 
Ferdinand  and  Maximilian  Ernest,  of  the  Stirian  branch.  The  resolutions, 
entered  into  by  the  different  members,  were  afterward  ratified  by  the 
Archduke  Albert,  at  that  time  sovereign  of  the  Low  Countries. 
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the  incapacity  of  Rodolph,  and  the  consequent  evils 
that  must  ensue.  In  this  alarming  crisis,  he  said,  it 
became  a  paramount  duty  with  those,  to  whom  the 
glory  of  Austria  was  dear,  to  provide  against  the 
calamities  which  threatened  to  overturn  the  magni- 
ficient  fabric,  erected  by  the  genius  of  their  immortal 
progenitors.* 

The  wishes  of  his  auditors  proving  in  union  with 
his  own,  Matthias  was  chosen  to  defend  the  dignity 
of  a  throne,  disgraced  and  etidangered  by  the  indo- 
lence and  imbecility  of  Rodolph  :  and,  as  a  necessary 
step  to  the  execution  of  this  important  trust,  he 
was  declared  th€  head  of  the  Austrian  family,  and 
invested  with  all  the  authority  which  his  colleagues 
were  able  to  confer ;  who  further  engaged  to  exert 
their  inflnence,  in  order  to  secure  his  election  as 
King  of  the  Romans.f 

Confident  in  the  assistance  of  such  powerful 
friends,  Matthias  hastened  to  avail  himself  of  hi^ 
popularity,  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  tranquillity 
to  Hungary.  By  a  treaty  with  Botskai,  whom  he 
knew  to  be  labouring  under  an  incurable  disease, 
he  allowed  him,  during  life,  to  retain  the  whole 
of  Transilvania,  together  with  the  eastern  provinces 
of  Hungary,  upon  condition,  that  after  his  disease 
they  should  return  under  the  dominion  of  Austria. J 
Delighted  as  was  natural  with  the  successful  issue 
of  this  negociation,  he  prevailed  on  Botskai  to  medi- 
tate a  peace  with  the  Porte ;  and,  with  his  assistance, 
concluded  a  truce  for  twenty  years,  on  terms  no  less 


*  Coxe  i.  693.    Schiller  i.     Schmidt  iii.  13. 

t  This  curious  document  is  preserved  by  Goldastus,  Appcu.  223. 
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honourable  than  advantageous  *  Yet  so  jealous  wa^^ 
Rodolph  of  his  brother's  reputation,  that  he  positive- 
ly refused  to  ratify  the  treaty,  under  pretence,  that 
Matthias  had  exceeded  his  power,  in  granting  tole- 
ration to  the  protestants ;  and  that  he  had  sacrificed 
tlie  honour  of  the  imperial  throne  to  views  of  private 
arabition.f  However  just  the  accusation  in  many  res- 
pects, it  was  certainly  unfoimded  on  the  present  oc- 
casion ;  and  the  folly  of  the  emperor,  in  withholding 
his  consent,  was  productive  of  serious  mischief.  On 
the  death  of  Botskai,  who  did  not  long  survive  the 
return  of  tranquillity,  the  Transilvanians,  disdaining 
to  submit  to  a  monarch  who  had  so  recently  violated 
his  faith,  elected  Sigismund  Ragotsky  for  their 
sovereign.^  Though  highly  injurious  to  the  inter- 
ests of  Rodolph,  this  step  was  by  no  means  equally 
prejudicial  to  the  designs  of  Matthias,  because  it 
served  to  furnish  him  with  a  plausible  pretext  for 
levying  troops  :  and,  without  the  aid  of  an  army,  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  realize  the  mighty  pro- 
jects which  he  had  conceived.  The  eyes  of  Rodolph 
being  at  length  completely  opened  to  the  danger  by 
which  he  was  surrounded,  he  determined,  by  the 
advice  of  the  Spanish  court,  to  which  Matthias  was 
particularly  odious  on  account  of  his  conduct  in 
Flanders,  to  secure  the  fidelity  of  the  Styrian  line, 
by  procuring  the  reversion  of  the  imperial  crown  for 
Ferdinand.  With  this  intent  he  addressed  a  re- 
script to  the  Germanic  states,  inveighing  in  acrimo- 


*  upon  receiving  the  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  under  the 
litleof  a  voluntary  donation,  the  Sultan  consented  to  relinquish  the  tribute 
so  disgracefully  paid  by  Ferdinand  I.  and  his  son.— Isthuanfius,  1.  xxxiv. 
Lento  ct  tabifico,  bydrope  turgentibus  omnibus  nicmbris,  extiuctus  e&t. 

t  Schmidt,  26. 

X  Ibid. 


^piions  terms  against  the  treachery  and  ingratitude 
of  Matthias,  and  calling  upon  them  to  protect  their 
constitutional  chief  against  the  nefarious  machina- 
tions of  a  traitor. 

The  plan  of  the  emperor  was  so  far  successful, 
tJiat  he  gained  over  (he  Styrian  princes,  and  re- 
duced his  competitor  to  the  dangerous  alternative  of 
recurring  immediately  to  open  force,  or  renouncing 
for  ever  the  noblest  object  of  his  pursuit.  A  mind 
inflamed  with  the  thirst  of  dominion  could  not  long 
remain  in  suspense ;  but,  being  fearful  of  shocking 
the  national  feeling  by  a  bold  avowal  of  his  design, 
Matthias  endeavoured  to  conceal  his  projects  un- 
der the  appearance  of  zeal  for  the  public  welfare. 
Secure  of  obtaining  the  concurrence  of  the  people, 
if  he  -could  once  persuade  them  that  he  was  risking 
his  life  in  defence  of  the  national  faith,  he  convened 
the  states  of  Hungary  and  Austria  at  Presburg,  un- 
der pretence  of  consulting  what  measures  could  be 
pursued  to  vindicate  their  honour  and  his  own.*  To 
procure  from  them  the  ratification  of  a  convention, 
which  secured  their  domestic  repose,  was  far  from 
an  arduous  undertaking;  particularly,  as  he  had 
previously  conciliated  most  of  the  leading  members 
by  various  grants,  no  less  liberal  than  politic. 
Neither  was  it  difficult  to  persuade  the  two  nations 
to  unite  in  a  covenant,  by  which  they  mutually  en- 
gaged, not  only  to  carry  the  treaty  into  execution, 
but  to  regard  as  enemies  to  the  public  good,  all  who 
should  presume  to  violate  it  in  the  mo^t  triiiing 
article.f 

Having  thus   secured  the  affections  of  the  Hun- 


♦  A.  D.  1608.  t  Struciiis  per.  x.  sect.  7. 
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garians,  and  gained  over  the  protestants  in  Moravia 
and  Austria,  long  disgusted  with  the  bigotry  of 
Rodolph,  he  assumed,  in  his  intercourse  with  the 
imperial  court,  a  tone  of  higher  authority.  In  vain 
did  Rodolph,  alarmed  at  the  gathering  tempest, 
endeavour  to  atone  for  former  errors  by  the  most 
abject  concessions.  As  a  temptation  to  Matthias 
to  suspend  his  warlike  preparations,  he  offered  to 
his  adherents  a  general  amnesty,  promising  hence- 
forth to  treat  him  with  confidence  and  affection,  to 
redress  all  the  grievances  of  which  his  subjects 
complained,  and  to  ratify  the  treaty,  of  Vienna.* 
But  it  was  too  late  to  propose  an  accommodation, 
when  Matthias,  after  receiving  homage  from  all  the 
Austrian  states,  was  advancing  rapidly  toward  the 
Bohemian  frontier,  at  the  head  of  a  formidable 
army.f 

Had  Rodolph  possessed  either  prudence  or  cou- 
rage, his  affairs  might  still  have  been  retrieved  ;  not- 
withstanding the  numerous  errors  of  his  adminis- 
tration, the  loyalty  of  the  Bohemians  was  unshaken, 
and  the  whole  nation  wouldj  have  armed  in  his 
defence.  But  this  effeminate  monarch  was  desti- 
tute of  courage,  to  avail  himself  of  the  enthusiasm, 
kindled  by  his  distress.  Ingloriously  preferring  the 
wiles  of  negociation  to  a  gallant  appeal  to  the  sword, 
he  still  continued  to  treat  with  the  invader,  flattering 
himself  by  promises  to  retard  his  progress,  which 
he  was  too  irresolute  boldly  to  oppose.  But  though 
Matthias  consented  to  listen  to  the  proposals,  no- 
thing could  induce  him  to  suspend  his  march,  or 


*  Schmidt,  26.  f  Ibid. 

X  At  tlie  head  of  the  dissidents  was  the  celebrated  patriot,  Count 
Thui-n,  who  is  destined  to  act  a  distingiiished  part  on  tlie  following  pages. 
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even  to  signify  his  demands  in  clear  and  specific 
language.  On  the  contrary,  his  claims  progressively 
augmented,  in  proportion  to  the  fears  and  weak- 
ness of  his  rival,  till  he  at  length  extorted  from  the 
wretched  monarch,  a  formal  surrender  of  the  Hun- 
garian crown,  together  with  the  government  of 
Moravia  and  Austria ;  and  further,  compelled  his 
unfortunate  brother,  by  a  public  document,  to  de- 
clare him  successor  to  the  throne  of  Bohemia. 

Elated  with  the  prosperous  issue  of  a  contest,  in 
which  he  had  succeeded  beyond  his  most  sanguine 
e^ipectations,  Matthias  consented  to  evacuate  Bo^ 
hernia,  and  returned  in  triumph  to  Vienna.*  But 
he  shortly  discovered,  that  it  was  an  easier  task  to 
wrest  a  sceptre,  from  the  hands  of  indolence,  than 
to  satisfy  the  expectations  of  the  ambitious  nobles, 
to  whose  turbulent  spirit  he  had  been  indebted  for 
victory.  The  love  of  independence,  which  render- 
ed that  potent  order  averse  to  the  government  of 
Rodolph,  tempted  them  to  behold  with  increasing 
jealousy  the  authority  of  a  prince,  whose  power 
was  the  effect  of  usurpation.  The  states  of  Aus- 
tria, being  convened  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the 
accustomed  oath  of  allegiance,  demanded  the  con- 
firmation of  many  ancient  privileges,  which  time  and 
tyranny  had  nearly  effaced  ;  and  farther,  insisted 
that  the  most  ample  toleration  should  be  granted  to 
Christians  of  every  description.!  In  vain  Matthias 
attempted  by  caresses  arid  promises  to  appease  the 
gathering  storm.  The  zeal  of  the  petitioners  was 
much  too  fervid  for  words  to  content ;  and  their 
sovereign  had  taught  them,  by  his  own  example, 


♦  July  18,  l«)8.-^Scaimidt  iii.  20.  f  I^^i^- 
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the  proper  means  of  obtaining  redress.  Closely 
uniting  with  the  Hungarian  sectaries,  they  fiew  to 
arms,  and  insisted  upon  being  placed  on  an  equal 
footing  with  the  members  of  the  Catholic  church. 
Matthias,  alanned  at  the  impending  danger,  had 
recourse  to  negociation ;  an  impolitic  system,  be- 
cause, in  proportion  as  he  acceded  to  one  demand, 
fresh  claims  were  brought  forward  more  decidedly 
hostile  to  the  royal  prerogative.  In  his  situation, 
however,  all  opposition  was  useless  ;  and,  having 
yielded  in  one  important  point,  no  choice  remained 
but  to  submit  to  every  thing,  or  to  risk  the  loss  of 
his  sceptre.*" 

Having  thus  established  their  liberties  upon  con- 
stitutional grounds,  the  statesof  Hungary  declined 
to  interfere  in  favour  of  those,  with  whose  interests 


*  I  will  not  trouble  the  reader  with  a  niinute  enumeration  of  all  the  j)ri- 
-vileges  which  firmnes.s  extorted  from  fear ;  but  shall  content  myself  with 
mentioning  a  few  of  the  leading  articles,  in  order  to  shew,  that  the  time 
has  l>een,  when  the  subjects  of  Austria  understood  the  value  of  liberty. 
The  most  important  point,  and  consequently  that  which  was  most  re- 
luctantly granted,  regarded  religious  toleration  ;  as  the  people  not  only 
insisted  that  every  sect,  which  had  abandoned  the  communion  of  Rome, 
should  be  allowed  to  celebrate  its  respective  rites  without  the  smallest 
restriction,  but  that  the  members  of  it  should  be  placed  upon  an  equal 
footing  with  the  catholics  with  respect  to  all  political  privileges.  The 
crown  of  St.  Stephen  (an  easy  concession)  was  never  to  be  removed  from 
Presburg,  and  a  Palatine  to  be  chosen  out  of  four  candidates  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  king  by  the  nation ;  this  high  dignitary  was  to  exercise  all 
the  functions  of  government  in  the  absence  of  the  monarch,  assisted  by  a 
council  of  regency,  the  members  of  which  were  to  be  alternately  nomi- 
nated by  the  sovereign  and  the  states.  AH  foreign  troops  were  to  evacuate 
Hungary,  as  soon  as  peace  was  concluded  \<  ith  'I'urkey.  Neither  were 
any  fortresses  to  be  garrisoned  with  Germans,  except  Raab  and  Comoni, 
and  even  tliose  were  to  be  commanded  by  Hungarians.  And  lastly,  with 
laudable  prudence  it  was  required,  that  the  Jesuits  should  never  be  in- 
troduced into  the  kingdom  ;  and  that  each  ecclesiastical  authority  in  all 
its  branches  sliould  be  subject  to  judicial  control,— Schmidt,  iii.  20. 
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they  had  apparently  identified  their  own.  Con- 
fining themselves  entirely  to  wishes  and  exhorta- 
tions, they  recommended  forbearance  to  the  Aus- 
trian deputies,  who  retired  in  disgust  at  their  selfish 
policy,  though  far  more  inclined  to  profit  by  the 
example  than  by  the  precepts  of  their  ungenerous 
confederates. 

The  storm  had  no  sooner  abated  in  one  quarter 
than  it  collected  in  another :  in  Moravia  and  Aus- 
tria a  flame  was  kindling,  which  threatened  to 
spread  over  all  the  adjacent  provinces.  The  anti- 
quated pretensions  of  prerogative,  which  had  so 
long  terrified  mankind,  were  no  longer  capable  of 
imposing  upon  the  world.  Superstition  and  ty- 
ranny march  hand  in  hand ;  they  are  the  growth 
of  ignorance,  and,  like  all  prescriptive  usurpations, 
cannot  long  resist  the  lights  of  philosophy.  Mat- 
thias was  no  stranger  to  this  important  truth  ;  and, 
by  a  popular  edict,  confirmed  every  privilege  which 
had  been  granted  to  the  protestants  by  Maximi- 
lian II.* 

That  there  is  no  epidemy  more  contagious  than 
that  of  liberty,  the  apprehensions  excited  in  the 
breasts  of  courtiers,  by  the  glorious  prospect  of 
expanding  freedom,  may  serve  to  establish  as  a  pa- 
ramount principle  in  politics.  The  prosperous 
termination  of  the  civil  dissensions  in  Austria  and 
Hungary,  encouraged  the  Bohemians,  by  similar 
means,  to  aspire  to  similar  advantages.  In  con- 
formity to  an  engagement  contracted  with  the  na- 
tion, Rodolph  no  sooner  found  himself  delivered 
from  the  perils  of  civil  war  than  he  assembled  a 


*  Schmidt,  iii.  20.     Barre,  ix.  379. 
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diet,  for  the  express  purpose  of  taking  into  consi- 
deration the  differences  which  prevailed  respecting; 
religion.*  Strong  alike  from  unanimity  and  num- 
bers, the  protestants  evinced  the  firm  resolution  of 
rejecting  ail  partial  concessions,  convinced  that 
upon  every  principle,  both  human  and  divine, 
they  were  entitled  to  an  equal  participation  of  all 
constitutional  privileges.  Misled  by  the  pernicious 
counsels  of  the  Jesuits,  the  timid  emperor  endea- 
voured to  elude  the  demand  ;  but,  perceiving  that 
the  members  were  too  cautious  to  be  deceived, 
and  too  honest  to  be  seduced,  he  dismissed  them 
with  marks  of  displeasure.  This  hasty  measure 
served  only  to  increase  the  general  ferment. 

Without  deigning  to  wait  for  the  consent  of 
their  sovereign,  the  protestants  appointed  another 
meeting  in  the  following  spring,  and  actually  as- 
sembled with  the  usual  forms,  notwithstanding  the 
prohibition  of  Rodolph.  The  popularity  acquired 
by  this  decisive  step  alarmed  the  weakness  of  that 
misguided  prince,  who,  terrilied  at  the  idea  of  a 
fresh  appeal  to  Matthias,  consented  to  ratify  by  a 
solemn  decree,  or  "  Letter  of  Majesty,"  (as  it  was 
emphatically  styled)  whatever  his  subjects  required. 
Religious  toleration,  in  its  most  extensive  form, 
was  granted  to  the  sectaries  of  every  denomination, 
with  permission  to  establish  an  ecclesiastical  con- 
sistory for  the  management  of  their  spiritual  con- 
cerns, and  to  found  schools  and  universities  for  the 
education  of  protestant  children.!  By  way  of  ad- 
ditional security,  they  were  authorized  to  nominate 
thirty  delegates,  who,    under  the  modest  appella- 


t  Loticliius  de  jfebus  Germ.  i.  12.— Sdimidt,  iii.  21. 
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tion  of  "  Defenders  of  the  Faith,"*  were  destined 
to  protect  the  rights  of  the  people  against  the  en- 
croachments of  the  royal  prerogative.  And,  lastly, 
as  the  most  powerful  bulwark  which  prudence 
could  oppose  against  despotism,  a  clause  was  add- 
ed, annulling  every  edict  that  might  be  eventually 
issued  by  the  successors  of  Rodolph,  to  infringe 
this  great  fundamental  act,  justly  regarded  by  the 
Bohemians  as  the  palladium  of  their  liberties. f 

The  constitution  of  Bohemia  had  now  under- 
gone an  entire  change,  having  assumed  a  repub- 
lican form.  The  emperor  retained  only  the  shadow 
of  authority,  all  real  power  being  vested  in  the 
deputies,  who  exercised  their  jurisdiction  with  the 
arrogance  of  men  unaccustomed  to  rule,  and  am- 
bitious of  popularity,  without  attending  to  the 
means  by  which  it  was  acquired. 

Rodolph,  however,  was  now  so  fallen,  that  he 
was  daily  exposed  to  fresh  indignities.  Scarcely 
had  he  signed  the  "  Letter  of  Majesty,"  when  a 
deputation  arrived  from  the  united  protestants  of 
Germany,  upbraiding  him  with  the  miseries  to 
which  their  country  had  been  exposed  through  his 
neglect  and  incapacity,  demanding  redress  for  every 
grievance  ;  and  threatening,  in  case  of  the  smallest 
delay,  to  proceed  themselves  to  a  general  reform. 
Rodolph,  as  usual,  attempted  by  promises  to  sus- 
pend the  blow,  solemnly  engaging,  within  a  limited 
period,  to  correct  the  abuses  of  which  they  com- 
plained. But,  whether  this  was  indeed  the  effect 
of  contrition   for   past  misconduct,    or   merely  in- 


*  Puffendort;  i.  20. 
i    t  A  detailed  account  of  the  whole  transaction  may  be  found  in  Gold- 
ustus,  ii.  apperi.  368. 
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tended  to  postpone  the  evil,  it  is  difficult  now  to 
determine;  because  the  troubles  which  embittered 
his  latter  days,  would  at  all  events  have  prevented 
his  fulfilling  the  compact. 

The  injuries  which  the  emperor  had  received  from 
Matthias  were  too  poignant  for  time  to  obliterate. 
All  the  united  efforts  of  the  Austrian  family  were 
hardly  sufficient  to  smother  the  flame,  which,  in 
spite  of  their  endeavours,  was  continually  breaking 
out  in  fresh  contentions.  The  object  of  the  latter, 
in  suffering  his  brother  to  retain  even  the  shadow 
of  powder,  was  clearly  to  prevent  the  desertion  of 
his  adherents ;  while  that  of  the  emperor  was  evi- 
dently to  deceive  the  adverse  party,  by  an  appear- 
ance of  moderation,  that  he  might  avail  himself  of 
the  confidence  which  his  aflected  levity  inspired,  to 
crush  Matthias  at  a  moment  when  he  was  unpre- 
pared to  resist.* 

No  sooner  had  the  latter  disbanded  his  forces,! 
than  Rodolph,  believing  the  fortunate  instant  to  be 
at  length  arrived,  formed  a  plan  for  his  brother  s  de- 
struction. The  Archduke  Leopold;};  was  still  at 
the  head  of  a  considerable  army,  priginally  in- 
tended to  oppose  the  Evangelical  Union.  This 
prince  was  lately  become  a  great  favourite  with  the 
emperor;  not  so  much  on  account  of  his  personal 
merit,  as  because  he  was  naturally  the  rival  of 
Matthias  and  Ferdinand,  both  of  whom  Rodolph 
was  desirous  of  excluding  from  the  throne  of 
Bohemia.§  The  right  of  election,  so  highly  che- 
rished as  the  darling  privilege  of  the  nation,  mi2:ht 


*  Schmidt,  iii.  25.  f  1610. 

1  Leopold  was  the  younger  brother  of  Ferdinand  11. 

§  Schmidt,  ibid. 
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conduce,  he  thought,  to  facilitate  this  desij^n  ;  and, 
by  prudently  availing  himself  of  a  popular  preju- 
dice, he  hoped  at  once  to  flatter  the  vanity  of  his 
subjects,  and  to  gratify  his  own  resentment.  The 
only  thing  wanting  was  a  military  force,  and  that 
was  fortunately  at  the  disposal  of  Leopold.  Under 
various  pretences  the  troops  were  kept  together  till 
the  plot  was  ripe  for  execution  ;  but  no  sooner  were 
the  preparations  completed,  than  the  soldiers  were 
purposely  left  destitute  of  all  the  necessaries  of 
life,  that  distress  might  excite  them  to  plunder. 
Rendered  desperate  by  hunger,  they  made  a  sudden 
irruption  into  Bohemia,  spreading  terror  and  desola- 
tion like  a  destructive  hurricane.* 

Notwithstanding  the  solemn  protestations  of  Ro- 
dolph,  his  well  known  duplicity  excited  a  strong 
suspicion,  that  Leopold  was  acting  with  his  appro- 
bation.f  Convinced  that,  by  the  assistance  of  a 
mercenary  army,  he  was  preparing  to  annul  the 
concessions  so  recently  made,  the  defenders  sum- 
moned the  protestants  to  join  the  national  standard, 
and  sent  to  implore  the  protection  of  Matthias.:}: 

A  request  so  agreeable  to  his  secret  wishes  was 
obeyed  with  alacrity  by  that  ambitious  prince. 
Putting  himself  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army, 
destined  to  reduce  the  insurgents  in  Hungary,  he 
advanced  toward  Prague,  which  was  immediately 
evacuated  by  the  troops  which  Leopold  had  in- 
troduced into  the  city  by  treachery. §  Nothing 
now  obstructed  the  progress  of  Matthias,  who 
entered  the  capital  amidst  the  shouts  and  acclama- 
tions of  a  delighted  populace,  who  hailed  him  as 


♦  Mitbillcr.  iv.  171.  t  Schmidt,  iii.  25.  :  Ibicl. 

^  Coxc,  i.  719, 
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the  deliverer  of  their  country.*  But,  previously  to 
his  arrival,  Rodoiph  had  been  stripped  of  all  au- 
thority, and  confined  a  close   prisoner  in  his  pa- 

lace.f 

Having  rescued  the  Bohemians  from  all  their 
fears,  it  remained  for  the  victor  to  receive  the  re- 
compense due  to  his  services.  This,  however, 
could  not  be  effected,  unless  his  pusillanimous 
brother  resigned  the  crown  ;  because  several  of  the 
German  princes  had  declared  their  intention  of  sup- 
porting Rodoiph,  in  case  rigorous  measures  should 
be  employed.  This  threat,  however,  was  in  great 
measure  illusory,  since  it  failed  to  intimidate  the 
states,  secretly  encouraged  to  accomplish  the  im- 
portant work  by  the  exhortations  and  offers  of  the 
"  Evangelical  League.":^  Sensible  of  the  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  their  present  situation,  the  Bo- 
hemians resolved  to  reduce  the  royal  prerogative 
within  such  narrow  limits,  that  it  should  be  no 
longer  an  object  of  terror.  Incapable  of  asserting 
any  right  to  the  crown,  except  that  of  the  national 
suffrage,  Matthias  was  constrained  to  ratify  the 
right  of  election,  so  warmly  disputed  by  his  pre- 
decessors, and  to  admit  as  constitutional  the  wild- 
est claims  which  the  enthusiasm  of  freedom  could 
assert.§ 

Nothing  now  seemed  wanting  to  confirm  his  au- 
thority, except  the  title  of  sovereign;  and  Rodoiph 
was  accordingly  summoned,  by  a  deputation  from 
the  states,  to  absolve  his  subjects  from  their  allegi- 
ance.    To  fulfil  a  condition  so  humiliating  to  pride 


*  Schmidt,  iii.  25.  f  Pebzcl,  664.  J  Khevenhuller,  vii.  102. 

§  Barre,  ix.  403.~-Schniidt,  iii.  26. 
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Avas  a  trial  too  severe  for  the  degraded  emperor; 
though  destitute  of  courage  to  vindicate  his  au- 
thority, he  was  weak  enough  to  betray  his  feel- 
ings w  ith  the  petulant  fury  of  a  child.  After  re- 
peated refusals  to  execute  the  deed,  he  subscribed 
his  name  in  a  transport  of  rage,  then  blotted  the 
writing  with  his  fingers,  and,  throwing  down  the 
pen,  stamped  upon  it,  as  the  passive  instrument  of 
his  disgrace.* 

Neither  was  this  the  termination  of  his  misfor- 
tune. Unable  to  subsist  upon  the  scanty  pension 
allotted  for  his  maintenance, f  Rodolph  implored 
the  electors  to  interfere  in  behalf  of  their  degraded 
sovereign,  nor  to  suffer  the  chief  of  the  Germanic 
body  to  languish  in  poverty  and  contempt;  but, 
instead  of  receiving  consolation,  as  he  fondly  ex- 
pected, he  met  with  bitter  reproofs.  They  up- 
braided him  with  being  the  author  of  his  own  mis- 
fortunes, by  listening  to  the  advice  of  improvident 
ministers,  of  whose  incompetence  they  had  so  fre- 
quently warned  him ;  and  concluded,  by  exhorting 
him  to  summon  a  diet,  in  order  to  take  into  consi- 
deration the  disastrous  state  of  public  affairs,  and 
to  elect  a  king  of  the  Romans.  J 

This  proposal  gave  a  fatal  blow  to  the  hopes  of 
Rodolph,  who  seems  to  have  regarded  it  as  a  salu- 
tary admonition  to  abdicate  a  crown  which  he  had 
so  long  dishonoured  by  his  weakness.     Too  timid 


*  Schiller  i.— Schmidt,  iii.  26. 

t  According  to  Coxe,  Ihe  annual  sum  of  four  hundred  thousand  flo- 
rins (about  forty  thousand  pounds)  was  destined  for  his  support,  with 
permission  to  reside  in  the  palace  at  Prague.  Schmidt  reduces  the  pcur 
sion  to  300,000 ;  but,  provided  a  tyrant  be  deposed,  it  is  not  material 
what  sum  is  allotted  for  his  subsistence. 

I  Barre,  L\.  405.    Schmidt,  iii.  27. 
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to  repose,  and  too  proud  to  submit,  he  attempted, 
by  artifice,  to  elude  their  demand  ;  but  perceiving^ 
that  his  character  was  too  well  understood,  for 
equivocation  any  longer  to  avail,  the  apprehension 
of  losing  the  imperial  crown  occasioned  so  violent 
a  dejection  of  spirits,  that  it  soon  conducted  him  to 
the  grave.*  That  he  should  have  parted  with  life 
•without  much  regret,  the  misery  which  accom- 
panied it  may  induce  us  to  believe ;  but,  that  he 
should  have  displayed  the  serenity  of  a  Christian 
hero,  in  his  latest  moments,  as  some  writers  affirm, 
is  a  fact  which  we  cannot  so  readily  admit;  be- 
cause he  possessed  neither  fortitude  to  overcome 
the  terrors  of  death,  nor  virtue  to  make  it  accept- 
able.! 


*  A.  D.  1612. 

t  The  character  given  of  Rodolph,  at  the  commencement  of  his  reign, 
has,  I  conceive,  been  fully  justified  by  his  subsequent  conduct ;  yet  such 
is  the  force  of  flattery,  that  even  this  contemptible  pageant  of  a  king  has 
Ibund  a  panegyrist;  and  his  administration  has  been  celebrated  by  a 
Bohemian  historian  (not  a  contemporary  one)  as  the  golden  age  of  liis 
country.  Was  this  intended  as  a  satire  upon  his  successors,  or  must  wo 
say  with  a  lively  poet — 

"  Dans  le  pais  des  aveugles  les  borgnes  sont  rois  ?" 

He  is  thus  painted  by  Pleflel  with  characteristic  brevity :— "  II  meurt 
hai  des  uns,  meprise  des  autres,  abandone  de  tout  le  monde,  et  plaint  de 
personne."  ii. 
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CHAP.  III. 

Matthias  succeeds  to  the  imperial  tlirone. — Difficulties  to  which  he  is 
exposed. — He,  at  length,  yields  to  the  demands  of  the  protestants,  aud 
conseuts  to  the  election  of  a  King  of  the  Romans. — Character  of  Ferdi- 
nand, Duke  of  Styria. — Fresh  commotions  in  Bohemia. — I'he  insur- 
gents, headed  by  the  Count  of  Thuni,  at  whose  instigation  the  council 
of  regency  is  deposed;  its  leading  members  being  thrown  from  the 
windows  of  the  castle. — Moderation  of  Matthias  completely  frustrated 
by  the  violent  temper  of  Ferdinand. — Death  of  Mattliias. 

JN  o  motive  seems  to  have  operated  so  powerfully 
upon  the  minds  of  the  electors,  in  raising  Matthias 
to  the  imperial  throne,  as  the  terror  inspired  by  the 
Mahomedans.  In  that  paramount  passion  all  in- 
ferior considerations  were  absorbed  ;  and,  however 
they  might  fear  the  authority  of  an  emperor,  pos- 
sessing Hungary,  Bohemia,  and  Austria,  their 
dread  of  the  Turks  was  much  greater.* 

The  talents  displayed  by  the  new  emperor,  in 
situations  peculiarly  trying,  inspired  hopes  that  the 
inglorious  reign  of  Rodolph  would  be  succeeded 
by  one  of  prudence,  vigour,  and  activity.  But  the 
conduct  of  Matthias  soon  dispelled  the  pleasing 
illusion,  and  proved  to  the  world,  that  it  is  far  easier 
for  a  man  to  censure  others  than  to  act  wisely  and 
Tirtuously  himself. 

Having  attained  the  summit  of  his  ambition, 
Matthias  began  to  exercise  his  authority  for  the 
humiliation  of  those,  to  whose  support  he  was  in- 
debted for  a  sceptre.  It  was  by  favouring  the  pro- 
testants  that  he   supplanted  his  brother,    and  an 

*  JBaiTC,  ix.  413.^^Schiiiidt,  iv.  1. 
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ample  confirmation  of  all  their  privileges  was  na- 
turally expected  in  return.  An  enlightened  spirit 
of  toleration  has  rarely  graced  the  scanty  catalogue 
of  Austrian  virtues.  Matthias  had  assumed  it  ag 
an  expedient  necessary  to  facilitate  his  plans,  but 
in  his  heart  he  was  as  much  an  enemy  to  religious 
freedom  as  the  most  bigoted  tyrant  of  his  family.* 
Relying  on  the  deceitful  basis  of  popularity,  he 
flattered  himself  to  direct  the  turbulence  of  con- 
tending sects,  as  caprice  or  interest  might  suggest ; 
but  the  first  diet  which  met  manifested  an  attention 
to  the  public  weal,  which  entirely  frustrated  the 
fallacious  expectation.  By  prudently  withholding 
pecuniary  supplies,  till  all  their  complaints  were 
redressed,  the  protestants  shewed,  that  they  were 
no  less  inaccessible  to  the  temptations  of  interest 
than  deaf  to  the  suggestions  of  fear. 

Persuaded  of  the  impossibility  of  extorting  money 
cither  from  the  generosity  or  the  apprehensions  of 
the  Germanic  body,  Matthias  addressed  himself  to 
his  hereditary  subjects  :  but  the  application  was 
attended  with  no  better  success.  Instead  of  find- 
ing them  grateful  for  the  privileges  formerly  con- 
ferred, as  the  recompense  of  their  disloyalty  toward 
his  brother,  he  was  surprised  to  discover  tl^it  they 
still  regarded  him  in  the  light  of  a  debtor,  and  con- 
sidered the  diadem,  which  they  had  placed  on  his 
brow,  as  an  obligation  never  to  be  requited,  f 


*  Grcadyasladmire  tlie  talents  of  prince  Eugene  of  Savoy,  I  cannot 
subscribe  to  his  opinion  of  the  Austrian  family.  II  n'y  a  pas  un  senl  dc  la 
maison  d'Autriche  qui  ait  He  mechant,  exceptc  Philippe  11.  toute  sa  vie,  ct 
vne  oudenxfoisy  Ferdinand  II.  With  respect  to  tlie  latter,  I  should  re- 
verse the  sentence,  and  say,  that  there  arc  very  few  actions  in  his  life, 
which  do  not  deserve  the  severest  re[nchemion.—3l€moires  du  Prince 
Sy^ent,  WO. 

t  Schmidt,  iv.  1. 
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With  opinions,  differing  so  materially  upon  essen- 
tial points,  no  permanent  cordiality  could  subsist. 
In  Bohemia  and  Hungary  the  same  spirit  prevailed  i 
in  the  former,  a  diet  was  loudly  demanded  to  ex- 
amine into  the  national  grievances,  the  minds  of  the 
protestants  being  sorely  exasperated  by  some  im- 
prudent restrictions,  which,  if  they  did  not  amount 
to  positive  violations  of  their  chartered  rights,  were 
highly  offensive  and  impohtic.  The  latter  had  suf- 
fered too  severely,  from  the  calamities  of  war,  to 
sanction  a  plan,  submitted  to  the  states  by  the 
Austrian  ministers,  for  the  recovery  of  Transilvania, 
where  Bethlem  Gabor,  confiding  in  the  splendour  of 
the  Turkish  crescent,  bade  defiance  to  the  eagle  of 
Austria.  * 

Despairing  of  reconciling  the  discordant  interests, 
or  of  conquering  the  prejudices  of  the  nation,  Mat- 
thias was  compelled  to  abandon  the  brilliant  pro- 
jects, by  which  he  aspired  to  signalize  his  govern- 
ment; and,  availing  himself  of  the  amicable  dispo- 
sition manifested  by  the  Porte,  he  renewed  the  truce 
for  an  additional  period  of  thirty  years,  f 

Hitherto  the  emperor's  attachment  to  the  catholic 
faith,  though  strongly  suspected  of  bordering  upon 
intolerance,  had  not  been  displayed  in  any  overt  acts 
of  oppression. J  But  the  treatment  which  he  expe- 
rienced from  the  different  sectaries  determined  him 
no  longer  to  preserve  appearances,  but  to  conform 


*  Schmidt,  iv.  1.    Heinrich,  vi.  300.  * 

t  This  treaty  was  signed  in  Vienna,  in  1616,  by  a  Tmkish  ambassador, 
the  first  who  ever  appeared  in  that  city. — Coxa,  i.  734. 

I  A  general  assembly  Qf  the  protestants  was  held  at  Nuremberg,  in 
1614,  in  which  the  Elector  Palatine,  who  had  lately  married  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  James  I.  King  of  England,  was  declared  the  head  of  that 
party,  in  the  place  of  his  deceased  father.-^PlelTel,  ii.  264. 
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in  future  to  the  united  wishes  of  Rome  and  Madrid. 
Of  this  decision  no  doubt  could  be  entertained, 
when  he  imprudently  revived  the  imperial  bar 
against  the  protestants  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  who, 
taking  advantage  of  the  general  confusion,  had  de- 
prived the  catholics  of  all  share  in  the  govern- 
ment, and  transferred  it  to  persons  of  their  own  per- 
suasion.* 

Persevering  in  the  same  oppressive  system,  he 
directed  the  princes  of  Brandenburg  and  Neuburg 
to  dismantle  Mulheim,  which,  as  joint  possessor;^ 
of  the  duchy  of  Berg,  they  had  strongly  fortified, 
and  endowed  with  a  variety  of  religious  privileges, 
to  the  annoyance  and  injury  of  the  orthodox  citizens 
of  Cologne.t  Thirty  days  only  were  allowed  for 
the  execution  of  the  decree,  rigorous  penalties  being 
denounced  as  the  punishment  of  contumacy.J 

Imperial  pride  must  however  have  contented  it- 
self with  a  new  display  of  authority,  had  not  the 
spirit  of  discord  begun  to  spread  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Evangelical  Union.  Connected  alike  by 
interest  and  fear,  the  sovereigns  of  Brandenburg 
and  Neubui-g  adhered  with  fidelity  to  the  treaty  of 
Dortmund,  while  menaced  by  the  armies  of  Leo- 
pold. But  no  sooner  was  the  danger  removed  than 
they  quarrelled  concerning  the  division  of  the  spoil, 
each  of  them  pretending  that  his  colleague  enjoyed 
a  larger  portion  of  power  than  he  could  legally 
claim  by  the  articles  of  partition.  Alarmed  at  the 
detriment,  which  must -inevitably  result  to  the  pro- 
testant  cause  from  these  unfortunate  dissensions, 
their  mutual  fi'iends  suggested  various  expedients 


*  Struvries,   1797.    Mitbillcr,iv.  180.  f  Barrc,  ix.  418. 

X  Ibid. 
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for  an  amicable  termination  of  the  dispute.  A  pro- 
posal to  combine  their  discordant  interests,  by  a 
marriage  between  the  Palatine  and  the  elector's 
daughter,  was  nearly  brought  to  a  prosperous  is- 
sue, when  their  endeavours  were  frustrnted  by  the 
violent  temper  of  her  fathei-,  who,  heated  with 
wine,  gave  a  blow  in  public  to  his- intended  son-in- 
law.*  Justly  insensed  at  an  insult,  which  hardly- 
admitted  of  reparation^  the  Duke  of  Neuburg  re- 
nounced his  religion,  and,  as  a  means  of  obtaining 
the  assistance  of  the  Catholic  League,  embraced 
the  tenets  of  Rome,  and  espoused  a  Bavarian 
princess.!  Neither  did  his  rival  hesitate,  by  a 
similar  sacrifice,  to  strengthen  his  cause;  but,  pub- 
licly abandoning  the  opinions  of  Liither  for  those 
of  Calvin,  secured  the  protection  of  Holland.  To- 
gether with  the  faith  of  the  Vatican,  the  Palatine, 
having  adopted  its  characteristic  spirit  of  intole- 
rance, announced  his  conversion  by  various  acts  of 
persecution.  The  immunities  granted  to  Mulheini 
were  accordingly  revoked,  and  its  fortifications 
razed,  that  it  might  no  longer  aftbrd  an  asylum  to 
heresy. J  This  ill-timed  schism,  converting  the  con- 
4;est  into  a  religious  dispute,  called  forth  the  cham- 
pions of  the  adverse  creeds  in  aid  of  their  favourite 
theories.  While  Spinola,  at  the  head  of  a  Spanish 
army,  maintained  the  cause  of  orthodoxy  and  of 
Rome,  the  prince  of  Orange  conducted  his  patriot 
bands  to  defend  the  tenets  of  Calvin. § 


*  Mitbiller,  iv.  180.    Schmidt,  iv.3.  f  Ibid. 

t  Schmidt,  ibid. 

§  The  history  of  the  Dutch  revohition,  the  most  glorious  triumph  of 
liberty  and  toleration  over  bigotry  and  despotism,  might  still  afford  an 
ample  scope  for  splendid  talents,  not  withstanding  it  has  been  treated  by 
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Both  parties  appealed  to  the  emperor;  the  one 
against  the  violence  of  the  Dutch,  the  other  against 
the  rapacity  of  the  Spaniards.  The  infirmities  of 
age  had,  however,  so  completely  cooled  ihe  ardour 
of  Matthias,  £hat  he  trembled  at  the  idea  of  in- 
volving Germany  in  the  quarrel.  Abandoned  en- 
tirely to  their  own  resources,  the  contending  princes 
were  reduced  to  the  painful  necessity  of  patiently 
submitting  to  the  depredations  of  those,  whose  pro- 
tection they  had  improvidently  courted  ;  and  who, 
equally  deaf  to  prayers  and  remonstrances,  posi- 
tively refused  to  evacuate  the  towns  into  which 
they  liad  been  admitted  as  protectors.* 

Though  grown  indifferent  to  transactions,  in 
which  his  personal  safety  was  not  immediately  con- 
cerned, Matthias  was  far  from  beholding  the  in- 
terests of  his  family  with  equal  stoicism.  Destitute 
of  children,  as  well  as  his  brothers,t  no  prince  re- 
mained of  the  house  of  Hapsburg,  to  preserve  the 
honours  of  the  German  line,  except  Ferdinand, 
Duke  of  Styria.  In  him,  therefore,  it  was  proba- 
ble that  the  Austrian  dominions  would  ultimately 
centre ;  but  it  was  not  likely  that  he  should  obtain 
with  equal  facility  the  imperial  diadem,  unless  se- 
cured by  a  previous  election ;  because  it  was  far 


so  many  authors.  Strada  was  biassed  by  prejudice,  and  Grotiiis  misled 
by  a  pedantic  imitation  of  a  great,  but  affected  historian.  The  compila- 
tions of  Le  Clerc  are  as  dull  and  uninteresting  as  it  is  possible  for  such  a 
subject  to  become  Watson's  abilities  were  avowedly  inadequate  to  the 
undertaking.  Neither  could  the  biographer  of  Philip  II.  be  supposed  to 
treat  witJ>  adequate  justice  the  disinterested  heroism  of  the  house  of 
Orange.  Bentivoglio,  though  perhaps  the  least  defective  of  any,  was  re- 
strained by  professional  shackles;  yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  is 
generally  candid,  and  sometimes  philosophical,  in  spite  of  the  Roman 
puiple. 

♦  Schmidt,  iv.  3:    Struviu?,  1203.  f  Maximilian  and  Albert. 
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from  improbable  that  the  King  of  Spain  might  be- 
come a  candidate*  in  case  of  a  vacancy. 

The  plan  of  proceeding  immediately  to  the  elec- 
tion of  a  king  of  the  Romans  appears  to  have 
originated  with  Maximilian,  the  next  in  succesvsion 
to  the  reigning  emperor  ;  but  many  imexpected  dif- 
iicnlties  arose,  before  he  could  bring  it  to  maturity. 
Matthias  entertained  so  strong  an  antipathy  to  the 
Duke  of  Styria,  that  rather  than  consent  to  his  ele- 
vation, he  would  have  almost  preferred  the  risk  of 
having  his  family  deprived  of  the  imperial  diadem. 
Neither  was  he  without  apprehensions,  that  if  he 
should  consent  to  the  election  of  a  king  of  the 
Romans,  all  homage  would  be  directed  to  the 
rising  sun,  while  his  declining  star  would  sink  into 
obscurity,  like  that  of  his  unfortunate  predecessor.* 
This  also  was  the  opinion  of  Cardinal  Klesel,  his 
confidential  minister,  who  strenuously  exhorted  him 
to  oppose  the  design,  and  never  voluntarily  to  expose 
his  latter  days  to  turbulence,  neglect,  or  indignity .f 
Tlie  perseverence  of  Maximilian,  however,  ulti- 
mately triumphed,  and  extorted  a  reluctant  assent. 

Notwithstanding  the  prosperous  issue  of  the  ne- 
gociation,  so  far  as  it  concerned  the  cabinet  of 
Vienna,  Maximilian  had  still  to  contend  against  the 
interested  obstinacy  of  the  Spanish  court  Though 
delighted  at  beholding  the  imperial  sceptre  secured 
to  a  prince,  so  zealously  attached  to  the  catholic 
religion,  Philip  III.  was  by  no  means  disposed, 
gratuitously,  to  sacrifice  his  personal  interests  even 


♦  Schmidt,  iv.  4. 
t  lUd.— Kbevcnhullcr,  Anon.  Fcrdin,  vHi,  894. 
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to  those  of  heaven  itself:  but  his  scruples  were  at 
length  overcome  by  a  promise,  that  in  the  event  of 
the  failure  of  male  issue,  the  Spanish  princesses 
should  inherit  in  preference  to  those  of  the  German 
dynasty.*  It  was  also  currently  reported,  that  he 
received  from  Ferdinand  the  secret  assurance  of 
ceding  to  him,  at  his  eventual  accession,  some  part 
of  the  Austrian  territories.'}* 

All  impediments  being  at  length  removed,  by 
this  mercenary  compromise  between  pride  and  su- 
perstition, Matthias  presented  his  cousin  Ferdinand 
to  the  Bohemian  diet,  as  a  prince  endowed  with 
ev€ry  quality  requisite  to  promote  the  glory  and 
happiness  of  the  nation.  His  brothers,  he  said, 
being  childless  like  himself,  and  having  passed  the 
meridian  of  life,  they  had  agreed  to  resign  all 
their  pretensions  to  the  Duke  of  Styria,  upon  his 
solemnly  engaging  never  to  interfere  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  public  affairs,  till  he  should  be  called 
by  Providence  to  tlie  throne.  J 

This  flattering  appeal  to  the  prejudices  of  the 
nation,  accompanied  by  a  promise  on  the  part  of 
Ferdinand,  to  ratify  every  privilege  which  had  been 
successively  granted  to  the  Bohemians,  by  the 
prudence  or  generosity   of  his   predecessors,  pro- 


*  Schmidt,  iv.  4. 

t  This  treaty  was  signed  Jiinc  16, 1617,  and  was  the  second  of  the  kint! 
concluded  between  the  diflcrent  branches  of  the  Austrian  family;  the 
first  having  been  executed  at  lirussels,  in  1521,  between  Charles  V.  and 
his  brother  Ferdinand. — Duniont  corps  diplo.  v.  p.  ii.  299. — Le  Vassor 
asserts,  but  Mithont  naming  his  authority,  that  Ferdinand  engaged  to  cede 
Alsace  to  Spain,  though,  on  account  of  the  jealousy  of  the  German  princes^ 
the  agreement  was  never  carried  into  execution,  iv.  86. 

X  Puffendorf,  i.  24. 
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dttced  an  appearance  of  unanimity,  which,  con- 
sidering the  character  of  the  man  whom  they  elected, 
is  calculated  to  excite  our  astonishment.* 

The  Count  of  Thurn  alone,  with  his  usual  saga- 
city, pointed  out  all  the  dangers  to  which  the  pro- 
testants  might  be  exposed  by  conferring  the  crown 
upon  a  bigot;  but  his  warning  voice  was  heard 
with  indifference,  by  an  audience  already  deceived 
by  the  delusions  of  hope,  or  influenced  by  the  sug- 
gestions of  interest.  The  misery  occasioned  by  the 
blind  zeal  of  Rodolph  seemed  already  forgotten, 
though  likely  to  recur  in  a  tenfold  degree  under 
the  government  of  a  prince,  who,  to  a  bigoted  at- 
tachment to  the  catholic  faith,  united  eminent 
talents,  persevering  industry,  and  unshaken  energy 
of  character.  Educated  at  the  university  of  In- 
golstadt,  under  the  direction  of  the  Jesuits,  the  keen 
observation  of  that  politic  order  anticipated  the  ad- 
vantages which  must  infallibly  accrue  to  the  ortho- 
dox church,  could  they  infect  a  soul,  like  that  of 
Ferdinand,  with  the  narrow  prejudices  of  supersti- 
tion. No  effort  was  accordingly  left  untried  to  de- 
grade a  genius  designed  by  nature  to  adorn  and 
elevate  the  Austrian  name ;  and  so  successful  was 
the  attempt,  that  he  is  reported  frequently  to  have 
regretted,  that  his  splendid  destiny  prevented  him 
from  embracing  a  monastic  life,  and  exchanging  a 
corruptible  for  an  incorruptible  diadem. 

Thus  trained  to  become  the  tool  and  champion 


*  According  to  Pfeffel,  the  royal  bigot  had  no  sooner  retired  into  his 
•private  apartment,  than  he  abjured  the  oath  in  presence  of  his  confessor, 
a  crafty  Jesuit,  and  received  full  absolution  from  the  hands  of  the  h^'po- 
crite,  ii.  269. — If  this  statement  be  correct,  the  title  oijlagellum  del  is  not 
applicable  to  Attila  alone. 

VOL.  I.  F 
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of  the  Vatican,  it  was  natural  for  him  to  imbibe  a» 
inveterate  animosity  against  religious  innovatorj^  of 
every  description,  and  often  to  confound  the  in- 
terests of  heaven  with  those  of  the  catholic  priest- 
hood. Such  was  the  effect  produced  by  this  early 
impression  upon  his  future  conduct,  that  he  was 
repeatedly  heard  to  declare,  that  rather  than  suffer 
the  purity  of  religion  to  be  defiled,  he  would  reduce 
his  children  to  beg  their  bread  from  door  to  door, 
and  perish  himself  by  the  axe  of  the  executioner.* 
With  such  an  education,  assisted  by  the  principles 
which  he  had  before  imbibed  from  his  guardian,  the 
Duke  of  Bavaria,  nothing  could  have  prevented 
him  from  becoming  as  odious  and  contemptible  as 
Philip  II.  of  Spain,  but  a  vigour  of  understanding, 
which,  under  proper  discipline,  might  have  raised 
him  to  a  level  with  the  greatest  sovereigns. f 

Neither  was  this  the  effusion  of  youthful  enthu- 
siasm, but  was  so  engrafted  in  his  nature,  that  it 
formed  the  vital  principle  of  all  his  actions.  No 
sooner  was  his  zeal  emancipated  from  every  re- 
straint, by  the  death  of  his  father,  than  he  hastily 
revoked  all  the  privileges  which  that  prudent  prince 
had  humanely  granted  to  the  protestants,  interdicting 
the  celebration  of  any  rites  unsanctioned  by  the 
papal  approbation.  During  a  pilgrimage  to  Loretto, 
performed  with  the  pious  humility  of  a  hermit,  or 
the  foolish  fervor  of  an  enthusiast,  he  solemnly  en- 
gaged, by  an  inconsiderate  vow,  to  extirpate  heresy 
from  every  country,  which  should  be  eventually- 
subject  to  his  authority.  Proceeding  to  Rome,  he 
was   consecrated  by  the  hands  of  Clement  VIII. 

•  See  Schmidt,  iii.  16.  f  Ibid. 
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whose  praises   and    exhortations  still   farther  con- 
firmed this  pious  resolution.* 

The  admonitions  of  the  Pope  were  productive  of 
fruits  no  less  grateful  to  the  Vatican  than  fatal  to 
the  repose  of  mankind.  Upon  his  return  from  the 
capital  of  Italy,  Ferdinand  issued  an  order  for  the 
immediate  banishment  of  all  protestant  divines,  and 
the  demolition  of  all  heretical  schools  and  churches ; 
re-peopling  the  seminaries,  which  were  thus  de- 
serted, with  the  orthodox  learning  of  the  Jesuits. 
Indifferent  alike  to  the  wishes  and  welfare  of  his 
subjects,  when  it  came  in  competition  with  their 
external  glory,  he  commanded  all  persons  to  eva- 
cuate his  dominions,    who  hesitated   to  embrace 


♦  Guil.  Lainormainus,  in  his  eulogium  upon  the  virtues  of  this  prince 
makes  use  of  the  following  words,  p.  3.  "  Annos  natus  non  plures  \iginti, 
in  ipso  suscepti  reginiinis  exordio,  Laureti  in  agro  Piceno,  coram  virgine 
matre,  deo  vovit,  vel  cum  vitae  discrimine  abacturnm  se  ;•  Stiria,  Cariri- 
thia,  Carnisla,  sectas,  sectannnque  magistros.  Tertio  supra  quadragesi* 
mum  anno,  Uugarlae  Boheniiaeque  jam  rex,et  Caesar,  idem  se  in  Bohemia, 
illique  regno  adjunctis  proviiicis  acturura,  cellis  (ubi  in  Stiriae  et  Austria) 
finibus  praecipua  religione  virgo  colitur)  sancte,  constant,  rque  vivit. 
Tandem  octo  ante  obitum  anno  obstrinxit  se  voto,  nullis  defuturum  occa- 
sionibus,  quas  deus  dignaretur  otferre,  quin  fidcm  catholicam  in  Uiigaria, 
olim  nt  catliolicissima  ac  piissima,  sic  sub  bealissimae  virginis  patrocinio 
forlissima  felicissimaqile,  protcgerct,  et  modis  mcdiisque  licilis  ac  honestis 
propugnaret.  Ad  simile  votum  edendum  innitavit,  et  induxit  e  consiliariis 
cum,  cujus  opera  maxime  utebatur,  ut  scilicet  proniittciet  se  advigilatii- 
rum,  et  pro  viribus  Cassaris  zelo  cooperatiirum.  Haud  segnius  resti- 
tuendas  religionis  votum  deo  reddidit,  quam  concepit.  Piimo,  ut  alibi* 
vidimus,  Sliriam,  Carinthiam,  Caruiolam,  penitus  expurgavit.  Deindc 
ex  JJohemiae  regno,  et  Moravia,  et  ex  utraque  Austria  acathobcos 
praedicatorcs  omnes  dinusit,  catholicosque  suJiecit,  eo  animorum  pro- 
Iventu,  ut  nonnulii  absque  tcmeiitate  se  affirmare  posse  existimcnt, 
I'erdincndi  zelo  {crudelitate  might  be  a  more  proper  expression)  ac  opera 
centies  centena  raillia  hominum  ad  ccclcsiae  catholicai  gremium  et  eaula,s 
esse  revocata  ;  adeoque  Ferdinandum  omni  jure  posse,  et  debcre  haruni 
provinciasum  apostolum  6\c\^  ^\xi  Apostolici  bnpcrcUoris  coguoniento  de- 
Lor«ri. 

F   2 
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the  religioB  of  Rome,  though  a  considerable  ma- 
jority of  the  inhabitants  were  ardently  devoted  to 
the  opinions  of  Luther.  The  vacuity  occasioned 
by  this  improvident  edict  he  endeavoured  to  till  by 
numerous  draughts  from  the  unenlightened  forests 
6f  Wallachia.  Yet  so  universal  \Vas  the  terror 
excited  by  his  severity,  that  these  impolitic  schemes 
were  carried  into  execution  without  producing  any 
violent  commotion ;  the  states  confining  their  in- 
dignation to  fruitless  exhortations,  and  the  people 
expressing  their  dissatisfaction  in  ill-concerted  in- 
surrections, which  served  only  to  establish  the  au- 
thority of  their  sovereign  on  a  more  firm  or  for- 
midable basis.* 

Having  secured  the  reversion  of  the  Bohemian' 
sceptre,  Ferdinand  addressed  his  solicitations  to 
the  Hungarian  diet,  where  he  experienced  still 
fewer  obstacles.  The  right  of  election  being  at 
least  tacitjy  acknowledged  by  this  formal  appeal 
to  the  nation,  all  other  considerations  were  hastily 
sacrificed  to  the  attainment  of  that  favourite  object.f 

The  appearance  of  unanimity,  which  accom- 
panied the  elevation  of  Ferdinand,  was  too  deceit- 
ful to  continue.  Scai^cely  had  the  Bohemians  ac- 
knowledged his  title,  than  they  found  cause  to  re- 
pent their  indiscretion. 

In  the  "  Letter  of  Majesty,"  an  article  highly  in> 
portant  to  the  safety  of  the  protestants,  had  been, 
perhaps  intentionally,  worded  with  so  little  pre- 
cision, that  it  was  capable  of  very  different  interpre- 
tations.    Though  little  doubt  could  be  entertained 


*  Puffcndorff,  i.  21.— Khevcnhiiller,  Ann.  Ferdin.  V.  Schmidt,  iii.  16^ 
f  Schmidt,  iv.  7. 
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that  the  real  meaning  of  the  clause  was  to  extend 
toleration  to  every  order  of  citizens  ;  yet,  by  an 
illiberal  construction,  it  was  possible  to  restrict  it 
tq  the  possessions  of  the  nobility  alone,  leaving  no 
better  security  than  the  caprice  of  their  masters, 
to  those  whom  nature  had  degraded  to  the  con- 
dition of  vassals.*  While  the  privileges  of  the 
people  were  thus  loosely  defined,  it  was  natural 
that  they  should  be  exposed  to  various  acts  of  op^ 
pression,  particularly  when  subservient  to  the  illi- 
beral tyranny  of  an  ecclesiastic.  So  long  as  power 
is  exercised  with  a  lenient  hand,  it  will  ever  be 
entitled  to  respect ;  but  there  is  a  latent  spark  im- 
planted by  the  Almighty  in  the  breast  of  man,  which 
oppression  kindles  into  a  flame;  and  dreadful  is 
the  conflagration,  when  civil  wrongs  are  still  farther 
aggravated  by  the  fury  of  religious  persecution. 

In  conformity  to  the  opinion  almost  universally 
entertained  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
the  edict  of  Rodolph,  protestant  chapels  were  con- 
fitfwcted  at  Branau  and  Klostergrahen ;  the  former 
of  which  was  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  an  ab- 
\}Qt,  the  latter  to  the  Archbishop  of  Prague.  Affect- 
ing to  consider  the  extension  of  heresy  as  an  in- 
Iringement  of  their  feudal  supremacy,  the  mitred 
apvereigns,  after  ineffectually  exerting  their  spiritual 


*  The  article  runs  thus:  "  If  any  of  the  united  states  of  the  kingdom, 
who  receive  the  communion  under  both  kinds  (i.  e.  Ihe  protestauts) 
should  be  desirous  of  building  more  chiipels  or  schools,  in  the  towns  or 
villages,  or  elsewhere,  it  may  be  done  without  hindrance  or  molestation, 
by  the  nobilit} %  the  members  of  the  equestrian  order,  and  the  citizens  ot 
Prague,  of  Kuttenburgh,  nn^o^  all  ot/ier  towns." — Alaicstat.  J^riefe  Art. 
vi. — ^The  words  "all  other  towns,"  appear  to  convey  a  very  extensive 
riglU,  notwithstanding  the  limited  constniction  of  the  Austrian  civilians, 
to  which  Mr,  Coxe  seems  inclined  to  subscribe,  i.  747. 
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authority,  applied  to  the  emperor  for  redress ;  little 
doubting,  in  virtue  of  that  tacit  compact,  which  had 
so  long  subsisted  between  the  crosier  and  the  scep- 
tre, to  find  a  ready  champion  in  Matthias.  A  pro- 
hibitory mandate  was  accordingly  issued,  forbidding 
the  workmen  to  proceed ;  but,  by  the  advice  of  the 
defenders,  they  neglected  to  obey  ;  and,  force  being 
employed  to  compel  them  to  desist,  a  confederacy 
was  formed  among  the  Bohemian  sectaries  for  their 
mutual  defence.* 

This  decisive  measure  announced  a  spirit  of  in- 
dependence, which  rigour  was  sure  to  inflame,  but 
which  might  possibly  have  been  appeased  by  mo- 
deration. Moderation,  however,  though  strongly 
inculcated  by  the  precepts  and  example  of  the 
'divine' founder  of  the  Christian  dispensation,  is 
seldom  displayed  in  the  actions  of  those  to  whom 
the  ministry  of  that  religion  is  committed.  De- 
bilitated by  the  infirmities  incidental  to  age,  the 
mind  of  Matthias  no  longer  retained  the  energy 
which  animated  his  youthful  career.  His  was  the 
shadow  of  power  only ;  every  measure  of  government 
being,  in  fact,  inspired,  if  not  ostensibly  directed, 
by  the  inflexible  courage  of  Ferdinand.  The  sys- 
tem pursued,  though  less  avowedly  hostile  to  the 
rights  of  mankind  than  the  unblushing  despotism 
of  Charles  V.  was  founded  on  similar  principles; 
neither  was  it  less  pernicious  for  being  disguised. 
It  was  under  the  prostituted  forms  of  justice,  and 
by  the  illegal  decisions  of  corrupt  tribunals,  that  the 
shaft  was  aimed  against  civil  and  religious  freedom. 
The  supremacy  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg  over  all 

*Puffendorf,  i.  3i. 
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Other  powers  was  the  fundamental  article  of  the 
Austrian  creed,  while  long  possession  was  supposed 
to  have  conferred  a  prescriptive  right  to  the  imperial 
diadem.*  These  pretensions,  which  vanity  no  longer 
deigned  to  conceal,  were  calculated  to  awaken  the 
jealousy  of  men,  who  regarded  the  head  of  the  Ger- 
manic constitution,  not  as  an  absolute  monarch,  pre- 
siding over  vassals  whom  an  hereditary  title  had 
subjected  to  his  ew^y,  but  as  the  chief  of  a  confe- 
deracy, composed  of  princes  and  states,  whom  their 
voluntary  choice  had  deliberately  raised  to  that  ele- 
vated station,  in  order  to  give  stability  and  lustre  to 
the  association. 

Fortunately,  however,  for  the  house  of  Austria,  a 
large  proportion  of  the  German  princes  still  adhered 
witli  pertinacity  to  the  papal  see ;  and,  though  many 
of  them  beheld  with  envy  and  apprehension  the  pre- 
ponderating power  of  Matthias  and  Ferdinand,  they 
beheld  the  progress  of  the  Reformation  with  still 
greater  abhorrence.  To  these  motives  we  are  com- 
pelled to  recur  for  a  satisfactory  explanation  of 
many  subsequent  events,  since  we  cannot  account, 
upon  any  other  principle,  for  the  powerful  support 
ivhich  princes  so  uiJiK)pular  experienced. 

The  contempt  manifested  by  the  protestants  for 
the  imperial  edicts  respecting  the  demolition  of  the 
churches,  though  highly  offensive  to  the  pride  of 


*  In  a  memorial  presented  to  Matthias  by  his  brotlipr  I\faximiWan, 
respecting  the  necessity  of  electing  a  kinpr  of  the  Homaii.s,  this  claim  is 
arrogantly  avowed.  "  The  succession  to  the  inipcrial  throne,"  says  that 
ambitions  |)rince,  "  depends  neccssarilv  njjon  that  to  theh<  reditniy  states; 
theonefoUoHS  the  other  of  course.'' — Bedenhnr  herzog  Maximilians  uhei- 
die  Romische  konigs-uahl.  JMoser's  Dipluni.  und  llistoris.  Belustigungen. 
L368. 
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Matthias,  might  possibly  have  been  suffered  to  pass 
Uiicensured,  had  not  the  bigotry  of  Ferdinand  inter- 
fered. At  his  in^igation  a  hasty  mandate  com- 
manded the  buildings  to  be  levelled  with  the  ground. 
This  injunction  having  been  executed  by  the  archi- 
episcopal  officers  with  little  interruption,  the  abbot 
was  encouraged  to  adopt  a  similar  process  at  Bru- 
nau  :  but  his  intention  having  been  made  public,  the 
people  assembled  to  oppose  it.  Unwilling  however 
to  confide  entirely  in  their  own  exertions,  they  sent 
delegates  to  Vienna,  to  explain  their  motives,  and 
to  implore  a  mitigation  of  the  decree.  To  listen  to 
the  remonstrances  of  a  disaffected  people  being 
deemed  inconsistent  with  the  dignity  of  the  imperial 
crown,  the  deputies  were  arrested  by  order  of 
Matthias,  and  measures  undertaken  for  the  imme- 
diate suppression  of  the  reformed  religion  in  all  ab- 
bacial  domains.* 

This  act  of  severity,  being  justly  regarded  as  a 
violation  of  the  constitutional  act,  excited  a  general 
ferment.  Persuaded  that  no  alternative  was  left 
between  passive  obedience  and  open  resistance,  the 
outraged  protestants  resolved  to  conduct  themselves 
with  the  courage  of  men,  who  justly  appreciated 
the  value  of  freedom. 

Henry  Matthias,  Count  of  Thurn,  though  descend- 


*  Barre,  ix.  466. 

t  The  precise  limits  of  obedience,  and  the  consequent  right  of  resist- 
ance, have  been  variously  fixed  by  the  daring  spirit  of  philosophy,  and 
the  subtle  casuistry  of  despotism.  Non  nostrum  est  tantas  companere  lites. 
We  will  however  venture  to  aflSrm,  that  the  people  are  not  often  in  the 
wrong ;  that  tlie  measure  of  their  patience  can  only  be  exhausted  by  the 
most  galling  oppression ;  and  that  the  patriot  has  oftener  found  cause  to 
lament  the  extent  of  then:  acquiescence,  than  to  censure  the  precipitancy 
of  their  opposition. 
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ud  tVom  a  noble  family  at  Goritz,  possessed  consi- 
derable estates  in  Bohemia,  upon  which  he  usually 
resided  ;  because  he  was  there  unfettered  by  many 
restrictions  to  which  his  native  country  was  exposed. 
Trained  to  the  hardships  of  a  military  life,  he  had 
acquired  celebrity  and  experience  in  the  Turkish 
wars.  The  affability  of  his  njanners  was  equally 
calculated  to  captivate  admiration  and  to  conciliate 
friendship.  Generous  even  to  prodigality,  he  gained 
by  his  liberality  the  suffrage  of  those  whom  his  vigor- 
ous understanding  and  persuasive  eloquence  might 
sometimes  fail  to  convince.  No  less  bold  in  the  con- 
ception than  impetuous  in  the  execution  of  every 
plan,  he  was  accustomed  from  the  cradle  to  the  tur- 
bulence of  faction,  and  inured  to  the  arts  of  intrigue. 
Anticipating  the  commotions  about  to  ensue,  he 
looked  forward  with  delight  to  that  eventful  period, 
when  genius  would  outstrip  the  competition  of 
birth ;  for  his  enlightened  mind  disdained  all  dis- 
tinctions, except  those  of  personal  merit.  Yet 
while  he  courted  popularity  by  defending  the  peo- 
ple against  their  oppressions,  he  was  too  prudent 
to  reject  the  favours  of  royalty,  when  unpurchased 
by  the  sacrifice  of  principle.  Hence  he  was  not 
only  entrusted  with  the  custody  of  the  regalia  of  the 
crown,  a  post  of  profit  and  honour,  but  was  ele- 
vated to  the  dignity  of  Burgrave  of  Carlstein,  one 
of  the  most  conspicuous  offices  that  regal  kindness 
could  bestow.* 

It  would  be  difficult  for  any  man,  endowed  with 
the  abilities  and  the  principles  of  Thurn,  long  to 
aretain  the  esteem  of  a  despot,  but  he  enjoyed  what 

i ^ r-; ■ — i — -^ 

*  Schmidt,  iv.  d.     Schillci-  i. 
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was  far  more  valuable  in  a  patriot's  eyes,  the  esteem 
and  confidence  of  the  nation.  The  vehemence  with 
which  he  opposed  the  election  of  Ferdinand  occa- 
sioned the  loss  of  his  employment,  of  Avhich  the 
haughty  heir  of  Austrian  power,  imprudently  giving 
way  to  the  impetuosity  of  his  temper,  deprived  him 
in  the  heat  of  resentment.  This  hasty  measure  was 
pregnant  with  serious  mischief;  because  it  not  only 
severed  the  tie  which  had  hitherto  connected  him 
with  the  court,  and  softened  his  aversion  to  arbitrary 
power,  but,  by  increasing  his  popularity,  gave  him 
ampler  means  of  revenge.  Determined  that  Ferdi- 
nand should  repent  his  folly,  he  not  only  employed 
his  versatile  talents  in  augmenting  the  number  of  his 
partisans,  but  immediately  entered  into  a  clandes- 
tine correspondence  with  the  malcontents  in  Hun- 
gary, Moravia,  and  Austria,  and  further  endeavour- 
ed to  strengthen  his  party  by  an  alliance  with  the 
Evangelical  Union.* 

The  impolicy  of  the  court  had  opened  to  Thurn 
a  career  of  glory  which  he  ardently  hastened  to 
enter.  In  consequence  of  his  office,  as  one  of  the 
defenders,  it  was  his  duty  to  protect  the  rights  of 
the  people  against  the  encroachments  of  the  royal 
prerogative ;  and  he  accordingly  remonstrated,  in 
terms  of  asperity,  against  the  measures  adopted  by 
the  Austrian  government,  for  the  suppression  of 
the  protestant  worship.  With  manly  eloquence  he 
represented  to  the  people,  that  nothing  could  save 
them  from  the  chains  preparing  by  the  enemies  of 
their  religion,  but  fortitude,  perseverance,  and  una- 
nimity.     He  exhorted  them  accordingly  to  summon 


♦  Coxe,i.  746. 
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a  meeting  of  the  friends  of  freedom,  to  be  held  at 
Prague,  to  wliich  every  circle  should  be  invited  to 
send  six  delegates,  invested  with  ample  powers  to 
estaf}lis]i  some  plan  for  the  general  safety,  Such 
an  appeal  to  the  feelings  of  a  generous  nation  could 
hardly  fail  of  success.  On  the  appointed  day,  the 
deputies  met  in  the  capital  of  Bohemia,*  and,  after 
mature  deliberation,  declared  the  decree,  impru- 
dently issued  at  the  instigation  of  Ferdinand,  to 
be  a  fragrant  violation  of  their  constitutional 
rights,  and  prepared  an  address  to  be  presented  to 
the  emperor,  enumerating  the  grievances  of  which 
they  complained,  demanding  complete  and  instant 
redress,  and  requiring  that  the  deputies,  who  had 
been  illegally  imprisoned,  should  immediately  be 
restored  to  their  liberty. 

These  resolutions  having  passed  with  unanimous 
approbation,  the  meeting  was  adjourned  to  a  future 
day,  when  the  answer  of  Matthias  was  to  be  taken 
into  consideration.!  Meanwhile  the  delegates,  re- 
turning to  their  estates,  kept  alive  the  flame  which 
had  been  recently  kindled  by  the  usual  arts  of 
intrigue. 

The  system  pursued  by  the  cabinet  of  Vienna 
required  little  exaggeration  to  render  it  obnoxious. 
The  reply  of  the  emperor  to  the  remonstrance  of 
the  Bohemians  was  couched  in  language  precisely 
calculated  to  increase  their  apprehensions.  Affect- 
ing to  treat  the  proceedings  of  the  assembly  at 
Prague  as  the  factious  opposition  of  a  disaffected 
party,  he  attempted  to  justify  his  own   proceedings 


*  March  6,  1618,    Schmidt,  jv.  6. 
i-'The  2Ut  of  INJay  v  as  fixed  for  tliat  purpose,  ibid. 
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hy  ancient  precedents  and  absolute  authorities- 
Expatiating*  with  delight  upon  his  equity  and  mo- 
deration, he  accused  his  opponents  of  being  actuated 
by  views  of  personal  emolument  and  the  wildest 
schenies  of  ambition.  Denouncing  vengeance 
against  every  one  who  insulted  his  dignity,  he 
strictly  prohibited  all  public  conventions,  unless 
summoned  by  royal  authority,  and  concluded  by 
promising,  that  he  would  shortly  visit  his  Bohemian 
subject'^,  and  provide  for  their  future  security.* 

But,  lest  the  substance  of  his  address  should 
prove  inadequate  to  rouse  the  national  spirit,  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  conveyed  to  the  public  ear 
was  the  most  offensive  that  arrogance  could  have 
chosen.  Instead  of  being  delivered,  as  it  ought,  to 
the  representatives  of  the  people,  by  whom  the 
petition  was  framed,  it  was  directed  to  the  council 
of  regency,  an  unpopular  tribunal,  and  particularly 
odious  to  the  protestants.f 

The  advantages  to  be  derived  from  this  impro- 
vident step  did  not  escape  the  sagacity  of  Thurn, 
The  insolence  of  the  court,  in  disdaining  the  legiti- 
mate prayer  of  the  people,  afforded  a  copious  theme 
for  popular  invective.  Too  prudent  to  offend  the 
prejudices  of  the  vulgar,  by  a  direct  attack  upon  the 
sovereign,  that  wary  patriot  levelled  the  thunder 
of  his  eloquence  against  the  unanointed  heads  of 
the  ministers,  accusing  them  openly  of  being  the 
authors  of  the  reply  presented  to  the  nation  in  the 
name  of  Matthias.  Incensed  almost  to  madness  by 
this  inflammatory  harangue,  the  minds  of  the  popu- 
lace appeared   prepared  for  the  most  desperate  un- 


*  Stlmiidt,  iv.  5.  f  Ibid. 
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(lertakings.  Dexterously  availing  himself  of  the 
enthusiasm  he  had  excited,  Thurii  enlarged  upon 
the  crimes  of  the  ministers,  asserted  that  it  was 
fruitless  to  look  for  the  enjoyment  of  freedom, 
while  Slavata  and  Martinetz  were  suffered  to 
remain  at  the  head  of  affairs  ;*  artfully  suggest- 
ing, that  the  propitious  moment  was  arrived, 
when  by  imitating  the  glorious  example  of  their 
ancestors,  they  might  deliver  their  country  from 
those  inveterate  foes  to  justice,  religion,  and  liberty/!* 

Thurn  was  too  well  acquainted  with  the  caprici- 
ous movements  of  popular  assemblies,  to  allow  this 
ardour  to  evaporate.  He  gave  the  signal,  and  with 
tumultuary  rage  the  people  burst  open  the  doors  of 
the  council  chamber,  where  the  members  of  the 
regency  were  in  close  debate.  Thurn  demanded  in 
a  manacing  tone  which  of  them  had  presumed  to 
advise  the  emperor  to  treat  the  petitions  of  his 
people  with  neglect.  "  If  the  house  of  Austria," 
continued  he,  "  pretends  to  reign  with  despotic 
sway  over  a  nation  accustomed  to  freedom,  it  be- 
comes requisite  for  us  to  assert  our  rights  by  me- 
thods more  efficacious  than  in  treaties.":}: 

Too  prudent  to  contend  against  the  violence  of 
the  torrent  by  open  force,  Lubkowitz  endeavoured 
to  quell  its  impetuosity,  by  apparently  yielding  to 
the  current.  He  admitted  that  the  nation  had  rea- 
son to  complain,  and  acknowledged  that  the  royal 
edict  of  Rodolph  had  not  been  observed,  on  every 
occasion,  with  the  strict  attention  which  it  mei'ited  ; 
but  at  the  same  time  he  assured  thenij  that  this  had 


*  The  inhumanity  of  these  men  toward  their  protcslant  vassals  liad 
rendered  them  no  less  odious  to  the  nation  than  favourites  at  court. 
Schmidt,  iv.  5.  •  *•,• 

t  Ibid.  Coxe,  i.  750.  J  Baire,ix.  457.    Schmidt.  il>,     •,  . 
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happened  without  the  emperors  knowledge,  and 
even  contrary  to  his  int€ntions  ;  adding:,  that  all  who 
knew  him  were  convinced  that  his  actions  had  been 
invariably  dictated  by  the  purest  motives,  that  his 
heart  was  animated  by  the  most  ardent  zeal  for  the 
happiness  and  prosperity  of  the  Bohemians. 

This  sagacious  appeal  to  the  feelings  of  the  po- 
pulace being  ably  seconded  by  the  persuasive  elo- 
quence of  the  Burgrave  of  Prague,'*  might  possibly 
have  produced  a  temporary  calm,  had  not  the 
haughty  souls  of  Slavata  and  Martinitz  disdained 
to  temporize.  Thinking  it  degrading  to  the  dignity 
of  their  exalted  stations,  to  listen  to  the  murmurs  of 
an  insolent  mob,  they  upbraided  them  with  disaffec- 
tion, for  having  presumed  to  arraign  the  actions  of 
their  sovereign,  and  to  pry  into  the  secrets  of  his 
government. 

The  fury  of  the  populace  was  no  longer  to  be  re- 
strained; rushing  forward  with  an  impetuosity 
which  nothing  couW  withstand,  they  seized  Slavata 
and  Martenitz,  and  hurrying  them  to  the  window 
hurled  them  down  with  shouts  and  imprecations 
into  the  ditch  which  surrounded  the  castle.  Fabri- 
cius,  who  occupied  the  post  of  secretary,  and  had 
been  long  the  object  of  popular  hatred,  w  as  con- 
signed to  a  similar  punishment.-j  Yet,  amid  the 
general  indignation,  the  insurgents  w^ere  govern- 
ed by  a  sense  of  justice,  which  led  them  to  exempt 
the  burgrave  and  Lubkowitz  from  the  rigorous  chas- 
tisement inflicted   upon  their  colleagues.      As  the 


♦  Schmidt,  iv.  5. 

t  This  species  of  puuishmcnt  was  in  some  degree  founded  on  ancient 
pl-ecedent,  tliough  it^ppears  to  have  been  inflicted  upon  none  but  traitors. 
MitbiUer  iv.  186. 
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height  from  which  they  were  precipitated  exceeded 
eighty  feet,  it  could  hardly  have  been  expected  that 
they  should  survive  the  fall ;  but  the  ditch  being 
tilled  with  water  and  mud,  they  escaped  without 
material  injury ;  an  event  so  extraordinary,  that  it 
allowed  room  for  superstition  to  attribute  their  pre- 
servation to  the  miraculous  interposition  of  Provi- 
dence, in  favour  of  men  who  had  courted  martyrdom 
in  defence  of  the  orthodox  worship.* 

This  rash  action,  as  might  naturally  be  expected, 
appeared  to  the  nation  in  very  different  lights,  ac- 
cording to  the  views  and  principles  of  those  by 
whom  its  merits  were  canvassed.  By  some  it  was  ex- 
tolled as  the  noblest  effort  of  indignant  patriotism, 
while  others  lamented  the  violence  of  a  measure  which 
precluded  every  hope  of  accommodation.  That  this 
was  in  fact  the  object  of  Thurn  his  subsequent  con- 
duct disclosed;  for  he  was  too  well  acquainted  with 
the  human  heart  to  suppose  it  possible  for  imperial 
pride  to  accept  of  any  atonement.  Aware  of  the 
necessity  of  throwing  away  the  scabbard,  when 
the  sword  of  rebellion  was  once  unsheathed,  he 
was  resolved  never  more  to  confide  in  the  clemency 
of  a  prince  whom  he  had  so  grievously  oftended. 
He  therefore  ardently  strove  to  convince  his  asso- 
ciates, that  every  avenue  to  negociation  being  finally 
closed,  no  alternative  was  left,  except  to  bow  their 
necks  like  dastards  to  the  axe  of  the  executioner,  or 


♦'  Lotichius,  i.  14.  Naiii,  a  Yenetian  senator,  and  repeatedly  eutrnst- 
cd  by  the  republic  with  important  njissions,  gives  credit  to  the  popular 
tale.  //  miraculo  del  mccesso  e  cnnvinto  dal  sito,  il  citi  aspetto  dimcntiste 
rimprudtnza  d)  qiielli,  cite  con  false  invciizioiie  hanno  procnrato  dl  deni^rtd'lo, 
lib.  iv.  Nani's  >vorks  are  to  be  t'onnd  in  the  collection  of  Venetian  histo- 
rians.   T.  viii. 
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to  have  recourse  to  arms  for  their  defence.  Mount- 
ing his  horse,  he  paraded  the  streets  haranguing  the 
people,  whose  feelings  were  for  the  most  part  in 
perfect  unison  with  his  own.  Many,  even  among 
those  who  had  till  then  appeared  most  zealously 
attached  to  the  papal  see,  grew  alarmed  at  the  im- 
pending storm ;  justly  regarding  the  protection  af- 
forded to  their  favourite  tenets  by  the  bigotry  of 
Ferdinand  to  be  more  than  balanced  by  his  despot- 
ism. Convinced  of  the  danger  to  which  their  liber- 
ties must  be  exposed,  should  he  ever  mount  the 
throne  of  Bohemia,  they  no  longer  hesitated  to 
imite  with  the  protestants,  whose  powerful  resist- 
ance afforded  the  only  hope  of  defeating  his  danger- 
ous projects.  The  happy  results  of  this  formidable 
combination  were  displayed  in  the  most  vigorous 
counsels ;  the  imperial  ministers  being  deprived  of 
all  authority,  a  committee  was  chosen  of  thirty 
directors,  impartially  selected  from  the  different 
classes,  to  whom  all  the  direction  of  affairs  was 
entrusted ;  the  unpopular*  ecclesiastics,  by  whose 
severity  the  insurrection  had  been  excited,  were 
banished  as  enemies  to  their  country ;  the  Jesuits 
were  ordered  to  evacuate  Bohemia  without  the 
smallest  delay,  and  forbidden  ever  to  return ;  and 
measures  were  taken  for  immediately  placing  all 
tlie  national  fortresses  in  a  state  of  defence,  and  for 
raising  a  considerable  body  of  troops,  of  which 
Thurn  obtained  the  command. f  Being  prepared 
to  resist,  they  attempted  to  reconcile  the  scruples  of 
those,  whose  vacillating  prudence  recoiled  at  mea- 


*  Puffendorff,  i.  22.    Narie,  iv. 
t  Schmidt,  iv.  5. 
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sures  so  decisive,  by  a  studied  apology  transmitted 
to  the  emperor  in  all  the  outward  forms  of  respect.* 
No  external  homage  could  however  extenuate 
the  guilt,  or  dispel  the  alarm  it  occasioned.  Dis- 
mayed at  the  tempest  which  appeared  to  be  gather- 
ing in  every  direction,  Matthias  looked  around  for 
consolation  or  for  support,  but  all  his  researches 
were  fruitless. -f  That  the  affections  of  the  Bohe- 
mians were  irrecoverably  estranged  by  the  intem- 
perate piety  of  Ferdinand  was  clearly  demonstrated 
by  the  alarming  rapidity  with  which  the  tiame  of 
^rebellion  expanded ;  but  he  was  still  ignorant  to 
what  extent  the  ramifications  diverged.  Did  the 
Bohemian  insurgents  act  in  concert  with  the  pro- 
testants  of  Austria,  Moravia,  and  Hungary  ?  Would 
the  princes,  who  refused  obedience  to  Rome,  es- 
pouse their  cause?  and  would  the  friends  of  fr(?e- 
dom,  now  thickly  scattered  over  the  whole  of  Ger- 
many, repair  to  the  standard  of  independence  ? 
These  were  questions,  which,  though  involving 
interests  of  the  higliest  magnitude,  were  hidden 
in  impenetrable  obscurity.  Yet  when  time  or  ac- 
cident threw  occasional    light   upon    the    gloomy 


*  The  principles  on  which  they  attempted  to  justify  the  outrage  are  no 
less  curious  than  orijjinal,  as  they  clearly  shew  that  the  cant  of  fanaticism 
was  by  no  means  confined  to  the  English  puritans.  '*  The  p'ini;  hmeiit 
inflicted  u\x)n  the  imperial  ministers,"  I  copy  the  words  of  their  defence, 
*'  is  designated  in  scripture  as  a  proper  chastisement  for  atrocious  crimi- 
nals, and  was  inllitted  upon  Jezabel  by  tJje  chosen  people  of  God.'*— 
Schmidt,  iv.  5. 

t  If  we  believe  Lotichius,  the  remissness  of  tlie  Emperor  in  preparing 
for  wai"  almost  exceeds  the  bounds  of  credibility,  since  the  troubles,  which 
so  long  convulsed  Rohcmia,  were  previously  announced  by  heav-  a  in  lan- 
guage too  intelligible  to  be  mistaken.  These  prodigies  are  related  by  the 
pious  German  with  the  credulity,  if  not  with  the  elegance  of  liivy. — liO- 
tichius  de  rebus  Germ.  i.  5,  &c. 
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scene  no  ray  of  comfort  appeared.  The  torch  of 
liberty  shed  its  genial  light  in  every  district ;  pre- 
scriptive tyranny  had  lost  the  magic  charm  which 
it  derived  from  ignorance,  and  which  ignorance 
alone  could  impart;  and  the  understanding  of  men 
began  seriously  to  investigate  the  origin  and  object 
of  all  legitimate  government.  Strong  symptoms  of 
disaffection  were  progressively  displayed  in  the  he- 
reditary provinces,  w  hile  preparations  w  ere  making 
in  various  parts  of  the  empire,  which  indicated  a 
spirit  of  hostility. 

It  is  said  that  Matthias,  whose  active  genius  was 
almost  subdued  by  disease  and  infirmity,  w^as  de- 
sirous of  attempting  by  lenient  remedies  to  appease 
the  general  ferment.  This  pacific  system  was 
warmly  recommended  by  Cardinal  Klesel,  his  con- 
fidential minister,  who  endeavoured  to  mitigate  the 
zeal  of  Ferdinand  by  wise  and  salutary  counsels. 
But  the  natural  impetuosity  of  that  prince's  dispo- 
sition>,  when  inflamed  by  religious  entlmsiasm,  dis- 
dained the  guidance  of  reason.  To  compromise 
with  heresy  was  in  his  opinion  the  most  heinous 
offence  that  an  orthodox  Christian  could  commit. 
Far  from  being  terrified  at  the  impending  tempest, 
he  rejoiced  that  the  moment  was  at  length  arrived, 
when  the  church  might  recover  its  ancient  splendour; 
and  he  returned  thanks  to  the  Almighty  in  a  holy 
transport,  for  having  selected  him  as  the  chosen 
instrument  to  eflface  the  stain  of  apostacy.  "  The 
ingratitude  of  the  protestants  toward  the  mild  Mat- 
thias, whose  clemency  had  even  exceeded  the 
bounds  of  duty,"  he  said,  *'  would  completely  jus- 
tify, in  the  eyes  of  Europe,  the  utmost  severity  to 
whicli  imperial  anger  could  resort.  Not  satisfied 
with  enjoying  more  extensive  privileges  than  sub- 
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jects  ever  before  possessed,  many  of  which  were 
neither  consistent  with  the  glory  of  the  sovereign, 
nor  compatible  with  the  safety  of  the  state,  they 
aimed  at  abolishing  every  remaining  vestige  of  royal 
authority,  and  of  establishing  in  its  place  that  per- 
nicious system  of  anarchy  and  licentiousness,  which 
had  invariably  accompanied  the  doctrines  of  Luther 
and  Calvin,  when  unfettered  by  salutary  restrictions. 
Insubordination  to  legal  power  was  the  fundamental 
tenet  of  those  wicked  sects,  which  bid  defiance  alike 
to  the  divine  Governor  of  the  universe  and  to  his 
^mointed  vicegerents  on  earth.  With  an  enemy  so 
active,  it  was  both  impious  and  dishonourable  to 
capitulate;  because,  if  from  mistaken  motives  of 
humanity  they  were  permitted  to  live,  the  throne  and 
the  altar  must  perish.*  It  was  alone  by  extirpating 
the  foes  of  religion  that  the  catholic  faith  could  be 
preserved.  The  crisis  to  which  they  were  reduced 
by  the  temerity  of  their  opponents,  inforced  the  ne- 
cessity of  vigorous  resistance,  and  was  therefore  to 
him  a  situation  of  triumph.  By  their  own  impru- 
dence the  insurgents  had  deprived  themselves  of  the 
only  plausible  argument  by  which  their  fanatical 
preachers  had  hitherto  inflamed  the  minds  of  their 
followers;  since  it  must  be  evident  to  the  world,  that 
they  were  no  longer  contending  for  religious  since- 
rity, but  for  uncontrolled  and  unconditional  free- 
dom. To  the  house  of  Austria,  therefore,  no  alter- 
native remained  but  tamely  to  surrender  the  nume- 
rous crowns,  the  rewards  of  valour  and  virtue ;  or 
to  resort  with  confidence  to  those  exhaustless  re- 


*  The  language  of  power  is  always  the  same,  whether  employed  by  the 
despot  or  the  orator ;  whether  veiled  by  the  religion  of  Ferdinand,^  or 
adorned  by  the  fancy  of  Burke. 
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sources  with  which  Providence  had  entrusted  it  for 
the  glory  and  welfare  of  millions.  In  a  contest  un- 
dertaken in  defence  of  the  church  they  might  con- 
fidently rely  on  the  divine  support,  while  the  confis- 
cated property  would  furnish  abundant  funds  for 
defraying  the  expenses  attending  the  struggle. 
Even  supposing  it  possible  for  the  rebels  to  prevail, 
it  was  more  becoming  the  dignity  of  a  sovereign 
to  perish  with  arms  in  his  hand,  than,  submitting 
without  a  struggle  to  a  desperate  faction,  to  fall  ig- 
nominiously  by  the  axe  of  the  executioner."t 

To  this  system  of  rashness,  which  was  probably 
honoured  by  superstition  and  pride  with  the  title  of 
dignified  and  energetic,  though  strenuously  second- 
ed by  the  vanity  of  Maximilian,  the  ambition  of  the 
Jesuits,  and  the  bigotry  of  Spain,  Matthias  opposed 
the  sober  dictates  of  wisdom,  experience,  and  mo- 
deration. Apprehensive,  however,  that  any  pacific 
overtures  might  be  attributed  to  feai*,  unless  offered 
at  the  head  of  an  army,  he  ordered  troops  to  be  le- 
vied with  the  utmost  expedition,  and  appointed 
Dampierre  to  command  them,  a  veteran  officer, 
who  had  acquired  a  high  reputation  in  Italy.  This 
army,  amounting  to  ten  thousand  men,  was  to 
be  reinforced  by  a  band  of  Spanish  veterans,  con- 
ducted from  Flanders  by  the  Count  de  Bucquoy,  a 
Flemish  general,  trained  to  arms  by  the  example 
and  precepts  of  the  accomplished  Spinola,  and  who, 
after  the  junction,  was  destined  to  assume  the  chief 
direction  of  the  campaign.]; 

Convinced  that,  when  backed  by  so  formidable  a 


t  Schmidt,  iv.  6.    Kli«Y<ailiuUer,  ix.  82.    Schiller,  i; 
X  Schmdt.  it»id. 
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force,  lie  must  escape  the  imputation  of  cowardice, 
in  preferring  entreaty  to  coercion,  Matthias  solemnly 
protested  that  he  had  never  entertained  an  idea  of 
infringing  the  edict  of  Rodolph,  declared  himself 
ready  to  disband  his  troops,  and  to  give  the  Bohe- 
mians the  most  satisfactory  pledge  for  their  future 
security,  provided  they  laid  down  their  arms.* 

The  character  of  Ferdinand,  however,  proved  an 
insuperable  barrier  in  the  way  of  accommodation ; 
for  how  was  it  possible  for  the  protestants  to  repose 
the  smallest  confidence  in  the  promises  of  a  prince 
so  blindly  devoted  to  the  Jesuits,  that  he  was  sup- 
posed to  have  adopted,  in  its  fullest  extent,  their 
diabolical  tenet,  "  that  no  promise  ought  to  be 
binding  when  made  to  a  heretic."t  Neither  was  his 
behaviour  at  this  important  juncture  in  the  least 
calculated  to  diminish  their  apprehensions.  No 
sooner  did  he  find  himself  unable  to  overcome  the 
pacific  resolutions  of  Matthias  than  he  resolved  to 
remove  his  confidential  minister,  to  whose  advice  he 
imputed  this  unexpected  opposition.  Cardinal 
Klesel  was  accordingly  arrested  in  the  imperial  pa- 
lace, with  the  knowledge  and  approbation  of  Max- 
imilian, and  being  stripped  of  his  robes  without  the 
smallest  respect  for  his  sacerdotal  dignity,  was  for- 
cibly conducted  to  a  fortress  in  the  Tyrol,  and  there 
detained  in  the  strictest  confinement.  The  rage  of 
the  emperor,  when  informed  of  the  insult  thus  offer- 
ed to  his  authority,  deprived  him  at  first  of  the 


♦  SchmKit,  iv.  6.  Lotichius,  i.  17, — Puffendorf  does  not  quite  agree  in 
this  statement,  but  asserts  that  Matthias  required  the  Bohemians  to  lay 
down  their  arms,  in  order  to  entitle  them  to  his  clemency.  If  this  be  so, 
t  is  difficult  to  deny  that  they  were  fully  justified  in  refusing,  i.  23. 
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power  of  utterance.  But  a  little  reflection  con- 
vinced him,  that  the  indignity  to  which  he  was  ex- 
posed was  entirely  the  result  of  his  own  impru- 
dence, in  having  yielded  too  easily  to  the  importu- 
nities of  his  family,  and  consented  to  the  elevation 
of  Ferdinand.  That  fatal  step  having  deprived  him 
of  every  thing  except  an  empty  name,  he  thought  it 
most  prudent  to  suhmit  in  silence,  since  he  wanted 
the  ability  to  resist/f" 

Ferdinand  having  now  obtained  a  permanent  as- 
cendancy in  the  imperial  councils,  the  Austrian  ge- 
nerals received  orders  to  treat  the  insurgents  with 
all  the  severity  of  martial  law.  Neither  were  they 
remiss  in  obeying  the  command,  but  marked  their 
progress  in  characters  of  blood,  laying  waste  the 
country  through  which  they  paraded  with  the  wan- 
ton barbarity  of  savages.  This  ferocious  system, 
far  from  producing  the  desired  effects,  served  only 
to  increase  the  general  ferment.  Instead  of  being 
dismayed  at  the  terrors  of  war,  the  spirit  of  the 
people  augmented  with  the  dangers  by  which  they 
were  surrounded;  for  they  distinctly  foresaw  the 
miseries  which  awaited  their  unhappy  country 
should  the  power  of  Austria  be  permanently  esta- 
blished. Almost  every  town  in  the  kingdom  de- 
clared in  favour  of  the  defenders,  and  by  vigorous 
exertions  prepared  to  second  the  cause  of  freedom, 
so  that  the  army  of  Thurn  in  a  few  weeks  amounted 
tO  upwards  of  ten  thousand  men,  and  was  daily  re- 
ceiving additional  reinforcements.  Desirous  of  ful- 
filling the  expectations  of  his  countrymen  by  some 
signal  exploit,  that  gallant  commander  determined  i 


t  Schmidt,  iv.  7.    Kheveulmller,  ix.  202.    Narie,  iv. 
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to  attempt  the  reduction  of  Budweiss,  Krummau, 
and  Pilsen,  the  only  places  of  strength  which  still 
maintained  their  allegiance  to  Austria.    The  second 
was  surprised  with  little  loss ;   but  the  activity  of 
the  garrison,  and  the  obstinacy  of  the  inhabitants, 
rendered  abortive  every  effort  to  reduce  the  former.* 
Frustrated  in  his  endeavours  to  take  it  by  assault, 
and  prevented  by  the  approach  of  Dampierre  from 
commencing  a  regular  siege,  he  attacked  and  de- 
feated the  imperial  commander  in  two  successive 
engagements.!      Nothing,    therefore,   was  left  for 
the  general  of  Ferdinand,  but  to  remain  on  the  de- 
fensive, till  the  arrival  of  Bucquoy,  who  was  rapidly 
advancing  to  his  assistance.     This,   however,  was. 
attended  with  greater  difficulty  than  the  pupil  of 
Spinola  expected ;  because  it  is  inconsistent  with 
the  vanity  of  regular  troops  to  suppose  that  un- 
disciplined courage  can  arrest  their  career.     But 
he  found  the  defiles  so  strongly  guarded,  that  he 
was  compelled  to  fight  at  every  step,  while  the  op- 
posing army  was  continually  drawing  additional 
levies  from  the  resentment  of  the  natives,  rendered 
desperate  by  the  outrages  of  the  imperial  soldiers.  J 
The  unpopularity  of  Ferdinand  had  prepared 
the  minds  of  all,  who  were  destined  to  submit  to 
his  haughty  dominion,  to  resort  to  the  standard  of 
freedom.      Moravia,   Silesia,  and   Lusatia  succes- 
sively declared  in  favour  of  the  insurgents;    but 
what  was  considered  by  their  leaders  as  far  more 
essential  to  ultimate  success,  they  received  con- 
siderable reinforcement  from  the  protestant  league. 


*  Lotichius,  i.  25. 

t  First  at  Czaslau,  and  tlicn  at  Lomnitz. — Coxc,  i.  756. 
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» 

With  secret  satisfaction  the  members  of  the  Evan- 
gelical Union  had  beheld  from  its  commencement 
this  struggle  for  independence,  and  firmly  persuaded 
that  their  own  stability  depended  upon  the  event  of 
the    contest,   they  wisely  determined  to  assist  the 
Bohemians.    Elated  with  the  honour  conferred  upon 
him  by  being  placed  at  the  head  of  the  protestant 
party,  and  vain  of  his  alliance  with  the  vainest  of 
kings,  the  Elector  Palatine  already  indulged  in  those 
chimerical  projects,  which  were  ulthnately  produc- 
tive of  such  bitter  distress.     Without  deigning  to 
balance  the  efforts  of  a  confederacy,  whose  obedience 
was  voluntary,  and  of  course  precarious  against  the 
gigantic  resources  of  a  mighty  empire,  which  had 
threatened  all  Europe  with  fetters,  he  suffered  him- 
self to  be  guided  by  the  sanguine  delusions  of  hope, 
expecting,  by  the  assistance  of  British  gold,  to  be  en- 
abled to  wrest  the  imperial  sceptre  from  Ferdinand, 
and   procure  a  crown  for  himself.*     The  Count  of 
Mansfeldt  was  selected  as  the  fittest  emissary  to 
conduct  the  negociation  with  the  Duke  of  Bavaria, 
to  whom  the  crown  of  the  Cesars  was  offered  ;  nei- 
ther was  a  doubt  entertained  that  the  splendid  prize 
would  induce  Maximilian  to  break  his  engagements 
with  the  Austrian  court.    The  co-operation  of  a  prince 
so  highly  esteemed  for  sagacity  and  courage,  would 
have  given  additional  lustre  to  the  confederacy,  and 
the  influence  which  he  possessed  in  the  electoral 
college  wouhl  have  tended  greatly  to  facilitate  the 
execution   of  their   designs.     The   Archbishop   of 
Treves  was  his  younger  brother,  and  of  course  his 
suffrage  was  secure  ;   the  Elector  of  Brandenburg 

*  Schmidt,  iv.  8. 
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was  so  firmly  attached  to  the  protestant  cause,  that 
his  support  was  regarded  as  certain  ;  and  when 
Frederic  mounted  the  Bohemian  throne,  which 
he  doubted  not  of  effecting  after  the  death  of  Mat- 
thias, two  other  votes  would  be  united  in  his  own 
person.  According  to  this  calculation  the  protestants 
were  secure  of  obtaining  a  majority  at  the  approach- 
ing election,  even  supposing  Saxony,  with  charac- 
teristic meanness,  should  sacrifice  religion  at  the 
shrine  of  interest.  Thus  far  the  plan  had  a  plausible 
^  appearance :  one  important  consideration  however 
had  been  hitherto  overlooked,  and  that  was  the  con- 
sent of  Maximilian.  Too  wise  to  be  dazzled  by  the 
blaze  of  glory,  which  burst  so  unexpectedly  upon 
him,  that  prudent  prince  deliberately  weighed  in 
the  scale  of  reason  the  many  difficulties  which  ac- 
companied the  undertaking.  The  event  of  the  con- 
test was  at  best  uncertain,  even  admitting  his  allies 
to  act  with  greater  unanimity  than  is  usual  in  simi- 
lar situations.  But  allowing  every  thing  to  succeed 
according  to  their  fondest  expectations,  what  hap- 
piness could  he  derive  from  a  triumph,  which  must 
infallibly  ruin  the  catholic  party,  and  exalt  a  rival 
religion  on  its  ruins  ?  Such  were  the  motives  which 
induced  the  Duke  of  Bavaria  to  decline  the  peril- 
ous honour,  though  eagerly  pressed  by  the  pro- 
testants.f 

Though  frustrated  in  his  attempts  to  seduce  the 
cautious  Bavarian,  Frederic  resolved  never  to  aban- 


t  Barre,  ix,  476.  Schmidt,  iv.  14. — According  to  Le  Vassor,  a  warm 
<lebate  took  place  in  the  Irench  cabinet,  respecting  the  policy  of  trans- 
ferring the  imperial  sceptre  to  the  house  of  Bavaria.  But  the  timidity  of 
Xewis  presented  obstacles  which  no  arguments  could  at  that  tinae  over' 
come. — Ili&loire  dc  Louis^  xjii.  220. 
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don  the  design  of  excluding  Ferdinand  from  the 
imperial  throne ;  and  he  accordingly  addressed  him- 
self to  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  whose  unbounded  ambi- 
tion, stimulated  by  inveterate  animosity  against  the 
Spanish  court,  seemed  to  promise  better  success. 
Undecided  at  first  what  course  to  pursue,  that  crafty 
statesman  for  some  time  fluctuated  between  ambi- 
tion and  prudence ;  and  even  when  the  latter  pre- 
vailed, he  wanted  candour  to  declare  his  resolution. 
The  advantages  to  be  derived  from  attracting  the 
attention,  and  the  forces  of  Spain,  to  objects  remote 
from  Italy,  were  inducements  too  powerful  for  Cisal- 
pine politics  to  resist,  even  when  purchased  at  the 
expense  of  integrity.  He  accordingly  determined 
not  to  frustrate  the  expectations  of  the  protestant 
princes  by  a  hasty  refusal,  but  by  protracted  nego- 
ciations  which  he  might  terminate  at  pleasure,  to 
establish,  if  possible,  a  permanent  interest  with  the 
party.l  Anxious  also  to  attach  them  more  firmly 
to  his  cause  by  the  ties  of  gratitude,  he  furnished 
subsidies  sufficient  for  raising  a  body  of  four  thou- 
sand men,  to  be  left  at  the  disposal  of  the  Elector 
Palatine,  and  commanded  by  Mansfeldt. 

Mansfeldt,  so  deservedly  celebrated  among  the 
greatest  warriors  of  that  warlike  age,  is  commonly 
supposed  to  have  been  the  natural  son  ofErnest,Count 
of  Mansfeldt,  who  succeeded  the  Duke  of  Parma  in 
the  government  of  the  Netherlands  ;J  but,  according 
to  the  opinion  of  some  historians,  his  birth  was  legi- 
timate, though  his  mother  was  induced  from  pru- 
dential motives  to  conceal  her  marriage,  lest  her 


t  Coxe,  i.  758. 
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husband  should  be  injured  in  his  sovereign's  opinion, 
for  having  contracted  an  alliance  with  a  plebeian 
beauty.* 

At  all  events,  it  is  immaterial  to  investigate  a 
subject  which  can  lead  to  no  important  results; 
since  all  that  he  inherited  from  his  father  was  an 
illustrious  name.  By  nature,  however,  he  was  more 
kindly  treated,  since  she  endowed  him  with  every 
heroic  quality  that  can  adorn  or  elevate  the  human 
mind ;  and  thus  highly  gifted,  sent  him  into  the 
world  to  make  his  fortune  by  courage,  genius,  and 
his  sword.  By  several  of  the  catholic  writers  he 
has  been  compared  to  Attila,  and  in  some  points  the 
comparison  may  hold.  No  less  brave  and  enter- 
prising than  the  King  of  the  Huns,  he  considered 
nothing  too  arduous  for  valour  to  accomplish.  With- 
out fortune,  without  territories,  and  without  troops, 
he  bade  defiance  to  tlie  stupendous  power  of  Austria, 
and,  in  spite  of  all  the  difficulties  which  he  had  to 
encounter,  supported  the  contest,  w  ith  various  suc- 
cess, through  many  bloody  campaigns.  When  com- 
pelled to  yield  to  superior  numbers,  he  rose  like  a 
giant  refreshed  by  sleep ;  while  his  reputation,  aug- 
mented with  every  defeat,  because  no  disaster  could 
ever  reduce  him  so  low,  that  he  ceased  even  for  a 
moment  to  be  formidable.  Not  less  prompt  in  dis- 
covering some  unexpected  resource,  than  rapid  in 
the  execution  of  his  plans,  he  conducted  a  retreat 
w  ith  such  masterly  skill,  that  he  often  eclipsed  the 
glory  of  the  victor.  Disdaining  repose,  and  the  in- 
active pleasures  of  a  luxurious  life,  he  turned  his 
thoughts  exclusively  to  military  studies.  The  bustle 
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of  a  camp  was  congenial  with  his  feelings;  the 
thunder  of  cannon  was  mnsic  to  his  ear.  Capable 
of  supporting,  with  unwearied  patience,  the  meri- 
dian ardour  of  an  Italian  sun,  or  the  nocturnal 
blasts  of  a  Bohemian  winter,  neither  fatigue,  nor 
hunger,  nor  the  longest  marches  performed  on  foot, 
could  subdue  his  constancy.  Bred  from  the  cradle 
to  the  profession  of  a  soldier,  he  commenced  his 
military  career  in  the  Austrian  army,  and  served 
under  Leopold  against  the  Evangelical  League :  but 
being  either  dissatisfied  at  finding  his  merit  neglect- 
ed, or  induced  by  his  partiality  toward  the  tenets 
of  the  reformers,  he  shortly  abandoned  the  Imperial 
service,  to  enter  into  that  of  the  Union.*  Such  a 
man  was  eminently  calculated  to  shine  amid  the 
storms  of  civil  commotions;  but,  unfortunately  for 
mankind,  his  inventive  genius  imparted  to  the  world 
a  fatal  lesson  ;  which,  matured  by  the  ferocious  am- 
bition of  Wallenstein,  increased  the  resources  and 
the  horrors  of  war. 

No  event  could  have  proved  more  gratifying  to 
the  protestant  leaders,  than  the  offer  made  them  by 
the  Duke  of  Savoy,  since  it  afforded  an  opportu- 
nity of  assisting  the  Bohemians,  without  subjecting 
the  people  to  additional  burthens.  Mansfeldt  had 
no  sooner  assembled  his  troops,  than  he  entered 
Bohemia;  and,  being  joined  by  numbers  of  the  war- 
like natives,  he  determined  to  open  the  campaign 
by  some  signal  exploit,  and  laid  siege  to  Pilsen, 
the  second  fortress  in  the  kingdom,!  which  surren^ 
dered  after  an  obstinate  defence.  By  this  acquisi- 
tion, he  not  only  secured  to  his  army  a  safe  retreat, 
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B  in  case  of  any  sudden  reverse,  but  totally  discon- 
certed the  schemes  of  the  enemy,  by  compelling 
Dampierre  to  fall  back  upon  Austria,  and  Bucquoy 
to  seek  shelter  under  the  cannon  of  Budweiss.* 

Persuaded  of  the  impossibility  of  iatimidating 
men  who  fought  in  defence  of  their  dearest  rights^ 
Matthias  at  length  prepared  to  vindicate  by  arms, 
his  insulted  authority.  Relying  upon  the  apparent 
justice  of  his  cause,  he  convened  together  the  Ausr 
trian  states,  in  hopes  of  obtaining  the  necessary  sup^ 
plies;  but,  instead  of  meeting  with  servile  addresses 
of  thanks,  for  the  honour  which  he  had  done  them 
in  explaining  his  necessities,  complaints  and  remon- 
strances were  only  heard ;  for  experience  had  shewn, 
that  the  only  effectual  way  of  procuring  redress  was 
to  withhold  subsidies  till  it  was  granted. 

Neither  was  the  application  made  to  the  catholic 
princes  productive  of  better  success.  Alarmed  at 
the  prospect  of  civil  commotions,  they  warmly  re- 
commended an  accommodation  ;  and  in  the  critical 
situation  in  which  Matthias  was  placed,  a  wish  was 
almost  equivalent  to  a  command.  Convinced  that 
oiothing  but  ruin  could  result  from  a  contest  com- 
menced under  such  unfavourable  auspices,  the  em- 
peror began  seriously  to  think  of  accommodating 
every  difference  by  negociation.  Many  difficulties 
however  occurred  during  the  treaty,  both  from  the 
bigotry  of  Ferdinand,  and  the  turbulent  temper  of 
the  Bohemians.  These  obstacles  being  surmounted 
by  patience  and  perseverance,  it  was  mutually 
agreed,  that  plenipotentiaries  should  immediately 
repair  to  Egra,  and  continue  the  conferences  under 
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the  mediation  of  the  Electors  of  Mentz  and  of  Sax- 
ony, and  the  Palatine  and  the  Duke  of  Bavaria.* 

This  flattering  prospect  was  suddenly  clouded  by 
the  death  of  Matthias,  whose  debilitated  constitu- 
tion was  unable  to  struggle  against  the  evils  to  which 
he  was  exposed.  With  his  latest  breath  he  recom- 
mended moderation ;-!-  but  it  is  rarely  the  lot  of 
such  exhortations  to  produce  a  lasting  impression, 
particularly  when  the  admonition  has  been  uni- 
formly contradicted  by  the  former  practice  of  the 
expiring  penitent ;  and,  unfortunately  for  the  world, 
neither  the  example  of  Matthias,  nor  the  disposition 
of  Ferdinand,  was  calculated  to  give  them  a  better 
chance  of  success. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

Accession  of  Ferdinand  II.  Crilica!  silualion  in  which  he  was  placed. 
His  firm  and  resolute  behaviour. — The  Bohemians  renounce  their  alle- 
giance, and  confer  the  crown  upon  the  Elector  Palatine.  Bethlcm 
Gabor  declares  in  his  favour,  and  enters  Hungarj. — Vienna  besieged. — 
Measures  adopted  by  the  Union  and  by  the  League. — Imprudence  of 
Frederic  strongly  contrasted  with  the  wisdom  and  perseverance  of  his 
rival. — The  Hungarians  defeated,  and  Vienna  saved. — The  protestants 
arm,  and  their  example  is  immediately  followed  by  the  catholics. 
Dissensions  which  prevail  among  the  former  conduce  to  the  success  of  ' 
the  latter. — The  Duke  of  Bavaria  invades  Bohemia. — Measures  pur- 
sued by  James  I.  King  of  England,  and  by  Lewis  XIII.  King  of 
France. — Spinola  enters  the  Palatinate,  and  meets  with  little  opposi- 
tion.— Distress  of  Frederic;  he  is  compelled  to  retire  to  Prague,  and 
being  defeated  by  the  Imperialists  in  a  decisive  battle,  abandons  his 
kingdom  for  ever. 

J  HIS  introductory  sketch  will  supply  the  reader 
with  such  preliminary  information  as  may  be  re- 
quisite to  prepare  him  for  the  stormy  scenes  which 
are  about  to  ensue.  In  future  I  shall  proceed  with 
greater  circumspection,  and  endeavour  to  represent 
succeeding  events  under  all  their  different  bearings. 

The  accession  of  Ferdinand  to  the  imperial  throne 
may  be  regarded  as  the  signal  for  that  sanguinary 
contest,  which  depopulated  Germany  during  the 
calamitous  period  of  thirty  years,  reducing  to  ashes 
many  of  her  noblest  cities,  and  converting  her  lux- 
uriant and  populous  plains  into  wild  and  solitary 
desarts. 

Having  previously  obtained  the  Hungarian  scep- 
tre, and  a  reversionary  title  to  the  throne  of  Bohe- 
mia, Ferdinand  naturally  considered  himself  as  the 
legitimate  sovereign  of   both  kingdoms,    after  the 
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demise  of  Matthias.  Maximilian  ako  was  dead, 
and  Albert  having  renounced  every  claim  to  Aus- 
tria, Ferdinand  flattered  himself  that  nothing  could 
resist  his  authority,  but  that  the  wished-for  period 
was  at  length  arrived,  when  the  religion  of  Rome 
was  about  to  triumph  over  every  sect,  which  had 
been  impiously  suffered  to  insult  its  purity,  by  the 
weakness  or  the  indifference  of  his  predecessors.* 

Such  appear  to  have  been  the  feelings  of  Ferdi- 
nand, but  those  of  his  subjects  were  widely  differ- 
ent. Considering  themselves  to  be  released  from 
every  tie  by  the  death  of  Matthias,  they  resolved  to 
establish  their  constitutional  rights  on  a  solid  foun- 
dation.! 

In  the  kingdom   of  Bohemia  the   arms   of  the 


I 
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insurgents  had  been  every  where  triumphant;  and, 
of  all  her  cities,  Budweiss  alone  afforded  a  solitary 
example  of  loyalty.  Inflamed  with  similar  zeal, 
Moravia  was  preparing  to  shake  off  the  yoke ;  SUe- 
sia  and  Lusatia  were  already  in  arms,  incensed  at 
the  refusal  of  the  court  of  Vienna  to  concede  to  the 
protestants  the  free  exercise  of  their  rites,  and  an 
equal  participation  in  all  civil  immunities.  The  mal- 
contents of  Hungary  were  ready  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  general  confusion,  and  were  formidable,  alike 
from  the  popularity  of  their  cause,  and  the  power- 
ful support  of  Betlilem  Gabor.  In  Styria,  Carin- 
thia,  and  Carniola,  the  scourge  and  gibbet  had 
hitherto  prevented  the  numerous  sectaries  from 
openly  avowing  their  opinions,  but  they  now  felt 
eager,  by  a  bold  confession  of  their  faith,  to  efface 
the  stain  of  apostacy.     Upper  Austria  had  joined 
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the  confederacy,  and,  by  seizing  the  passes  wTiich 
led  to  Bohemia,  obstructed  the  movements  of  the 
imperial  troops.  While  in  Lower  Austria  the  flame 
of  insurrection  was  scarcely  suppressed  by  a  nu- 
merous army,  and  the  vigorous  exertions  of  the 
catholics,*  this  melancholy  picture  of  domestic 
confusion  was  rendered  more  gloomy  by  the  dread 
of  foreign  aggression.  The  conduct  which  France 
might  eventually  pursue  became  an  object  of  serious 
alarm;  because,  notwithstanding  the  weakness  and 
superstition  of  her  sovereign,  there  were  men  in 
her  cabinet  capable  of  appreciating  the  true  inter- 
ests of  the  nation,  and  of  acting  with  wisdom  and 
energy.f  The  republic  of  Holland  had  openly 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  insurgents,  while  most 
of  the  protestant  parties,  either  avowedly  support- 
ed, or  clandestinely  encouraged,  their  enterprise. 
Even  the  timid  and  pedantic  sovereign  of  Britain, 
with  all  his  aversion  to  blood,  was  not  expected  to 
behold  with  indifference  a  contest,  in  which  the  in- 
terests of  religion,  the  safety  of  his  daughter,  and 
his  own  personal  honour  were  so  deeply  concerned. 
Availing  himself  of  the  advantages  already  ob- 
;tained,  Thurn  advanced  without  opposition  to  the 
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t  These  apprehensions  indeed  were  soon  removed,  when  it  was  found, 
upon  trial,  that  neither  the  admonitions  of  Savoy,  nor  the  exhortations  of 
the  Venetians,  could  rouse  the  timidity  of  Louis,  nor  counteract  the  ef- 
fects which  Spanish  gold  had  produced  on  the  minds  of  some  of  his  minis- 
ters. To  the  Italian  ambassadors  that  pusillanimous  monarch  replied,  in 
the  language  of  fear,  "  That  the  house  of  Austria  alone  was  ca[  able  of 
supporting  the  dignity  of  the  imperial  diadem,  or  of  defending  Europe 
against  the  Ottomans.  From  these  considerations,"  he  said,  "  he  was 
induced  to  sacrifice  his  personal  interest  to  the  general  welfare,  of  Christ- 
endom, and  determined  to  favour  the  election  of  Ferdinand.'* — Lc  Vassor, 
iv.  447. 
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gates  of  Vienna,  then  totally  unprepared  for  sus- 
taining a  siege,  and  ready  to  rise  in  his  favour.* 
In  the  opinion  of  his  enemies,  the  fall  of  Ferdinajgtd 
was  no  longer  doubtful.  Hurled  from  his  throne 
by  the  anger  of  an  avenging  deity,  they  destined 
him  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  days  within  the 
gloomy  solitude  of  a  cloister,  the  austerities  pf 
which  seemed  perfectly  suited  to  his  rigid  ideae  of 
devotion.  Separated  from  their  father,  and  thu» 
preserved  from  the  contagion  of  bigotry,  his  chil- 
dren, when  educated  in  the  pure  principles  of  pro- 
testantism, might  perhaps  be  suffered  to  reign  over 
part,  at  least,  of  their  hereditary  dominions,  with^ 
out  endangering  the  rights  of  ij>ankind. 

Under  these  circumstances  no  ordinary  portion 
of  fortitude  was  required  to  brave  t|ie  storm ;  aad 
the  resolution,  embraced  by  the  successor  of  Mat- 
thias, to  remain  undaunted  at  the  post  pf  danger, 
must  be  ascribed  entirely  to  his  own  intrepidity  : 
for,  in  the  estimation  of  his  friends,  no  alternative 
was  left  but  immediate  flight,  or  pretended  com- 
pliance :  the  former  was  recommended  by  hi$ 
wisest  counsellors,  the  latter  secretly  instilled  by 
the  Jesuits ;  by  the  one  he  would  be  saved  from 
the  fury  of  the  rebels,  by  the  other  he  would  be 
enabled  to  deceive  them;  and,  when  securely  seated 
on  the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  it  would  be  meri- 
torious to  retract  those  dangerous  concessions,  to 
>vhich  necessity  had  forced  him  to  consent.  Fer- 
dinand, however,  with  becoming  dignity  rejected 
both.  By  abandoning  his  capital,  he  might,  in- 
deed, have  secured  the  enjoyments  of  life ;  but,  by 
the  sacritice  of  every  thing  which  can  render  life 
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desii-able  in  the  estimation  of  honour,  the  loss  of 
Austria  must  have  been  the  inevitable  consequence 
of  an  ignominious  retreat,  and  with  it  he  must  have 
rehnquished  the  imperial  crown;  because  it  would 
have  been  the  excess  of  folly  to  have  expected  the 
electors  to  confer  that  exalted  dignity  upon  a  man, 
incapable  of  defending  his  hereditary  dominions.* 
Yet  he  equally  disdained  to  owe  his  preservation  to 
a  negociation,  which  must  have  degraded  him  for 
ever  in  his  own  opinion:  in  spite  of  the  lessons  of 
casuistries  and  deceits,  which  he  had  imbibed  from 
those  who  superintended  his  education,  a  sentiment 
of  honour  still  lurked  about  his  heart.  In  the  pro- 
tection of  Providence  he  therefore  resolved  to  con- 
fide, little  doubting  that  Heaven  (for  such  is  the 
usual  language  of  bigots)  would  assist  the  cause 
of  the  righteous. 

This  determination  was  scarcely  embraced,  when 
the  doors  of  the  apartment  flew  violently  open,  and 
gave  admission  to  a  band  of  men  clad  in  armour. 
These  were  persons  of  rank  and  consideration 
among  the  disaffected  party,  and  came  as  delegates 
from  the  circle  of  Austria,  to  demand  permission 
for  the  states  to  confederate  with  the  Bohemians. 
Though  firmly  resolved  to  endure  every  indignity, 
rather  than  subscribe  to  an  instrument  which  would 
have  invested  rebellion  with  legal  authority,  Fer- 
dinand expostulated  with  the  deputies  upon  the 
impropriety  of  their  behaviour,  in  presenting  their 
petition  in  so  unconstitutional  a  manner.  "Fer- 
dinand, wilt  thou  sign?'  was  the  laconic  reply; 
while,  seizing  his  robe,  the  spokesman  insinuated, 
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by  a  menacing  gesture,  that  a  refusal  might  be  at*- 

tended  with  personal  hazard.* 

At  this  perilous  crisis,  when  called  upon  to  de- 
cide between  honour  and  life,  the  trampling  O'f 
horses  was  distinctly  heard  in  the  court  of  the 
palace.  The  breast  of  Ferdinand  beat  high  with 
hope  that  some  unexpected  succour  was  arrived. 
That  hope  was  converted  into  certainty,  when  the 
trumpets  sounded  with  a  triumphant  flourish,  an- 
nouncing victory.^  Overwhelmed  with  conster- 
nation, the  intruders  fled,  nor  thoug'ht  themselves 
secure,  till  they  had  found  an  asylum  in  the  camp 
of  the  besiegers. J 

For  this  lucky  escape,  which  gave  a  sudden  turn 
to  the  tide  of  ill  fortune,  Ferdinand  was  indebted  to 
the  activity  of  Dampierre,  who  embarked  five  hun- 
dred cavalry  on  the  Danube  with  so  much  secresy, 
that  they  descended  the  river  unobserved  by  the 
enemy,  and  entered  Vienna  by  an  imfrequented 
gate,  which  had  been  left  unguarded.  The  unex- 
pected arrival  of  this  little  troop  struck  the  disaf- 
fected citizens  with  dismay,  as  their  numbers  were 
equally  magnified  by  the  fears  of  one  party,  and  the 
policy  of  the  other.  Encouraged  by  the  appearance 
/)f  a  military  force,  augmenting  rapidly  by  th( 
junction  of  additional  squadrons,  the  Burghers  vied 
with  each  other  in  displaying  their  loyalty,  by  fornt 
ing  themselves  into  civic  corps,  and  were  imme- 
diately joined  by  the  students  of  the  university. 
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t  It  is  said,  that  the  parly  wliich  arrived  so  opportunely  to  tlic  assist 
auce  of  their  sovereign,  was  headed  by  AVallcnstein,  and  that  to  tJiis  cir 
cumstancc  he  was  indebted  for  tlie  commencement  of  his  splendid  fortune 
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who  flew  ill  crowds  to  the  standard  of  despotism, 
with  an  ardour  tridy  iniphilosophical.  By  their 
joint  exertions,  the  mutinous  spirit  was  entirely  re- 
pressed— tranquillity  restored,  and  every  exertion 
made  for  i-esisting  the  foe  with  the  fairest  prospect 
of  success.*  This  happy  event  was  shortly  suc- 
ceeded by  another  still  more  important.  By  the 
defeat  of  Mansfeldt  Thurn  was  compelled  to  raise 
the  siege,  and  to  hasten  to  the  protection  of 
Prague.f 

This  was  a  fatal  blow  to  the  Bohemian  pa- 
triot, who  felt  so  confident  of  reducing  the  capital 
of  Austria,  that  he  had  prepared  a  constitution  for 
the  enfranchised  province,  which,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  many  historians,  would  have  borne  a 
strong  resemblance  to  that  ofEngland.J  But,  while 
indulging  his  vanity  in  these  visionary  schemes,  the 
fabric  was  destroyed  by  the  activity  of  Bucquoy ; 
who,  while  the  Bohemians  were  engaged  in  distant 
enterprises,  quitted  his  intrenchments  under  the 
walls  of  Bud  weiss;  and,  having  surprised  Mansfeldt, 
compelled  him  to  retire  with  precipitation.  The 
defeat  of  this  brave  and  intelligent  officer  exposed 
-Bohemia  to  the  incursions  of  the  Spaniards,  and 
even  endangered  the  safety  of  her  capital.  The 
approach  of  Thurn,  however,  impeded  their  pro- 
gress, as  the  victorious  Fleming,  too  weak  to  hazard 
another  battle,  returned  to  his  former  position. § 

The  events  of  the  campaign  having  constrained 
the  protestants  to  evacuate  the  defiles,  from  whence 
they  interrupted    all  the   communication    between 
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Vienna  and  Frankfort,  Ferdinand  set  out  upon  his 
journey  with  a  numerous  retinue  ;  having  previous- 
ly to  his  departure  invested  Leopold  with  the  vice- 
gerency  of  his  dominions. 

No  object  could  be  more  important  to  the  pro- 
testant  interest  than  to  prevent  Ferdinand  from 
voting  in  the  electoral  college ;  and  a  deputation 
was  accordingly  dispatched  from  Prague  to  contest 
his  right,  upon  pretence,  that  as  he  had  not  yet 
taken  possession  of  the  Bohemian  throne,  to  which 
that  privilege  was  attached,  the  right  must  neces- 
sarily devolve  to  the  nation.  The  majority  of  the 
electors  being  inclined  to  favour  the  pretensions  of 
Ferdinand,  affected  to  consider  this  objection  as 
destitute  of  solid  foundation,  insisting  that  the  ce* 
remony,  upon  which  the  enemies  of  Austria  at* 
tempted  to  rest  their  opposition,  was  merely  an 
outward  formality ;  and  that  the  Duke  of  Styria, 
having  been  legally  chosen  successor  to  Matthias, 
ought,  according  to  ervery  principle  of  equity  and 
reason,  to  be  regarded  as  the  legitimate  sovereign. 
Without  condescending  to  enter  into  any  farther 
discussion,  or  even  listening  to  the  representation 
of  the  ambassadors,  they  proceeded  to  dispose  of 
the  vacant  sceptre,  and  Ferdinand  was  accordingly 
elected  emperor  without  one  dissentient  voice.* 

Incensed  at  the  contempt  with  which  their  remon- 
strance was  treated,  the  states  of  Bohemia  assembled 
at  Prague,!  where,  in  conjunction  ^vith  deputies 
from  the  adjacent  provinces   of  Moravia,   Silesia, 


*  Finding  it  impossible  to  influence  the  decision  of  his  colleagues,  the 
Elector  Palatine  was  unwilling  to  incur  the  disgrace  of  a  defeat  by  a  so-, 
litary  negative. — Bougeant,  i.  51.     Bane,  ix.  478. 

t  On  the  17th  of  August,  1619.— Lotichius,  i.  69. 
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and  Lusatia,  they  declared  that  Ferdinand  had  for- 
feited the  crown,  and  appointed  a  day  for  the  elec- 
tion of  another  sovereign.  Orders  were  in  conse- 
quence issued  for  public  prayers,  according  to  the 
fanatical  spirit  of  the  times,  to  implore  from  Heaven 
the  requisite  light  for  the  due  execution  of  that  im- 
portant function.  For  in  spite  of  all  which  the 
nation  had  suffered  from  the  tyranny  of  kings,  they 
were  still  attached  to  a  monarchical  government,  by 
a  prejudice  no  less  strange  than  unconquerable.'* 

Though  four  different  princes  were  proposed  as 
candidates  for  the  vacant  throne,  it  is  probable  that 
this  was  only  artifice,  to  conceal  the  designs  of  the 
anti-Austrian  party.  The  forms  of  election  were 
however  strictly  observed,  and  the  deserts  and  de- 
merits of  every  claimant,  in  appearance  at  least, 
impartially  canvassed.  The  power  of  Denmark 
presented  many  allurements,  but  they  were  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  its  remoteness,  which 
prevented  it  from  affording  the  speedy  succour, 
which  the  exigency  of  the  moment  required.  The 
same  objection,  but  with  additional  force,  applied 
to  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  though  Natii  affirms,  that 
he  refused  the  sceptre  with  voluntary  prudence. t 
This  assertion,  however,  must  be  received  with 
caution,  when  we  reflect  tliat  he  was  vain  enough 
to  aspire  to  the  imperial  dignity,  and  even  to  the 
papal  tiara.  To  give  permanence  and  consistency 
to  their  labours,  it  became  indispensable  to  elect  a 
sovereign,  whose  extensive  resources,  and  contiguous 
territory,  might  oppose  an  insuperable  barrier  to 
the  indignation  of  Ferdinand.     These  were  con- 


♦  Le  Vassor,  iv.  471. 

I  Nani  Historia  Vene(a,  iv. 
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siderations  which  recommended  the  Elector  of  Sax- 
ony ;  but  his  devoted  attachment  to  the  Austrian 
family,  joined  lo  the  selfish  character  which  he  uni- 
versally bore,  created  a  suspicion  that  he  might  be 
easily  tempted  to  abandon  their  interest.  Neither  was 
div  rsity  of  religion  without  its  effect  in  excluding 
him  from  the  throne  of  Bohemia.  John  George  was 
the  head  of  the  Lutheran  party,  and  the  opinions  of 
Calvin  had  taken  firm  root  in  Bohemia.*  But  while 
the  popular  virtues  of  the  Elector  Palatine  attracted 
the  admiration  of  the  people,  considerations  more 
weighty  induced  the  nobility  to  make  him  an  oflfer 
of  the  s(vptre.  Frederic,  which  his  greatest  enemies 
never  attempted  to  deny,  was  blessed  with  humanity 
and  benevolence :  his  manners  were  affable,  his 
conversation  lively,  and  his  generosity  unbounded, 
though  his  attempts  to  render  himself  popular  often 
degenerated  into  familiarity.t  As  acknowledged 
head  of  the  Evangelical  Union,  he  might  be  supposed 
to  possess  sufficient  influence  with  that  formidable 
body,  to  have  their  forces  entirely  at  his  disposal. 
His  near  connexion  with  the  Duke  of  Bavaria  in- 
spired a  hope  that  the  ambitious  Maximilian  might 


*  According  to  Galetti,  the  Duke  of  Bavaria  and  Bethlem  Gabof 
sliould  be  added  to  the  number  of  candidates  for  the  Bohemian  throne. 
Galetti's  (Jeschichte  des  Dreyssigjahregen  Kriegs,  i.  14.  This  work  was 
published  at  Gotha  in  1791,  and  forms  part  of  the  Algemeine  WeltJiistoric. 
See  the  first  volume  of  Meusei's  Bibliotheca  Historica,  for  an  account  of 
this  extraordinary  undertaking. 

t  Der  konig  macht  sich  mit  den  leuten,  mit  den  landhern,  und  frauen- 
zimmer  ganz  gemein,  begleitet  sie  aus  seinen  zimmer,  und  zeucht  seiner 
hat  ab  fast  gegen  jedermann.  Wenn  jemand  zu  ihm  kommt,  fragt  cr 
allezeit  seiiieu  ober-cam merer  hern  von  Ruppa,  was  er  thun  soil,  und 
sagt  zu  ihm,  was  rath  hUtt  der  herr.  Er  geht  oft  spazieren  ganz  hinaus 
in  den  thiergarten,  mit  einen  jungen,  und  lacqucycn.  Auctor  des  grcuelii 
der  verwustung,  ^pud  Londorp,  i.  926, 
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be  persuaded  to  remain  a  tranquil  spectator  of  the 
approaching  contest.  As  nephew  of  Maurice,  Prince 
of  Orange,  he  was  entitled  to  the  support  of  a  con- 
summate general,  and  of  a  rising  republic,  the  natural 
^emy  of  Austria ;  and  as  son-in-law  to  James,  he 
might  expect  to  be  assisted  by  the  armies  and  the 
treasures  of  Britain.*  These  advantages,  chimerical 
as  they  proved,  being  magnified  by  the  zeal  and  the 
partiality  of  the  Calvinists,  a  solemn  embassy  was 
dispatched  to  Frederic,  with  a  formal  tender  of  the 
sceptre  f 

Though  the  decision  of  the  diet  was  clearly  anti- 
cipated at  the  court  of  Manheim,  Frederic  request- 
ed time  to  consult  his  allies  before  he  returned  a 
definitive  answer.;};  That  his  resolution,  however, 
had  been  previously  taken,  there  is  the  strongest 
reason  to  believe  ;  and,  without  injustice  to  his  repu- 
tation we  may  fairly  infer,  that  the  apparent  hesi- 
tation with  which  he  received  the  Bohemian  ambas- 
sadors arose  entirely  from  the  natural  weakness  of 
his  character,  which  prompted  him  to  wish  for  the 
approbation  of  others,  though  predetermined  to 
reject  their  advice,  unless  it  accorded  exactly  with 
his  own  ambitious  projects.  By  the  sovereigns  of 
Brandenburg,  Bavaria,  and  Saxony,  he  was  ad- 
monished of  the  danger  which  awaited  him,  should 
he  rashly  engage  in  the  enterprise  with  resources  so 
inadequate  to  the  attempt.  The  influence  of  his 
mother,  the  wise  and  virtuous  Louisa  Juliana,  was 


*  Puffendorf,  i.  27.    Schiller,  i. 

t  1619.  Bane,  ix.  479.     Schmidt,  iv.  15. 

I  Notwithstanding  the  assertion  of  Spanheira,  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  Frederic  was  unprepared  for  the  offer. — ]Mcmoires  de  Louise  Ju- 
liane,    143. 
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also  strenuously  exerted  to  the  same  effect ;  ^ 
while  the  King  of  England  declared,  that  no  con- 
siderations should  tempt  him,  by  patronizing  re^ 
bellion,  to  undermine  all  legitimate  authority .f 

Frederic's  determination,  however,  if  ever  vaccil- 
lating,  was  confirmed  by  the  approbation  of  his 
uncles,  Maurice  and  the  Duke  of  Bouillon,^  both 
consummate  statesmen,  but  who  probably  suffered 
their  zealous  attachment  to  the  protestant  cause  to 
bias  their  sober  judgment  This  opinion  was  se- 
conded by  the  inconsiderate  ardour  of  his  confi- 
dential minister,||  by  the  pride  and  presumption  of 
the  Calvinist  preachers,  who  arrogantly  predicted 
success,^  by  the  animosity  and  violence  of  Bethlem 
Gabor,  who  eagerly  grasped  at  every  opportunity 
of  humbling  Austria,  without  deigning  to  reflect 


*  Strmius,  Corpus.  Hist.  Germ.  Period  x.  sec.  ix. 

t  Mr.  Hume's  partiality  toward  the  house  of  Stuart  has  led  him  to 
defend  the  timidity  of  James.  But,  Avith  all  due  respect  for  such  high 
autliority,  I  cannot  admit  tliat  the  determination  of  the  king  to  abandon 
his  son-in-law  was  the  result  of  policy.  With  greater  propriety  it  may 
be  ascribed  to  the  weakness  of  his  understanding,  which  revolted  at  a 
measure  tending  to  overturn  his  favourite  theory,  of  the  divine  and  in- 
defeasible right  of  kings.  Had  I  ever  doubted  that  it  is  for  the  interest 
of  England  to  take  an  active  share  in  the  politics  of  Europe,  I  shoidd  no 
longer  hesitate  on  the  subject  The  question,  in  my  opinion,  has  been 
completely  decided  by  the  repeated  efforts  of  her  in^  eterate  foe,  to  ex- 
clude her  entirely  from  the  continent.— Hist,  of  England,  c.  xK 

X  The  duke  was  so  delighted  with  the  idea  of  seeing  his  nephew  seated 
upon  a  throne,  that  in  a  letter  to  one  of  his  friends,  by  whom  he  had  been 
informed  of  the  intrigues  carrying  on  at  Paris,  in  order  to  obtain  tho 
cordon  bleu,  he  says,  pendant  qne  vans  penser  a  /aire  des  chevaliers,  je 
iravaille  a  /aire  des  rois. — Le  Vassor,  iv.  528. 

II  Comerarius  displayed  'he  condition  of  a  civilian  in  his  animated 
apology  for  his  master's  conduct.  But  the  talents  of  a  lawyer  are  Widely 
different  from  those  of  a  statesman. 

§  Struvius,  ibid.  Brachelius  XV.  calls  him  *'  princeps  modcratae  indolis; 
sed  pravi  senatores  (he  continues)  et  promissa  astrologorum  in  afiVci^itM 
cousilia  juvenem  impulcrunt. 
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upon  the  difficulties  which  presented  themselves ; 
and  lastly,  by  the  vanity  of  a  wife,  whom  he  adored 
with  almost  idolatrous  affection,  who  seems  seri- 
ously to  have  believed,  that  the  illustrious  blood  of 
the  Sluarts  was  destined  by  Providence  to  instruct 
and  govern  the  world.* 

Advocates  like  these,  when  pleading  in  unison 
with  personal  inclination,  could  hardly  fail  to  per- 
suade. Frederic  was  also  stimulated  by  a  romantic 
f^entiment  of  honour,  to  hazard  every  thing  in  defence 
of  a  nation,  which  had  selected  him  for  its  guide 
and  champion.  The  votaries  of  a  religion,  op- 
pressed by  bigotry,  had  addressed  themselves  to 
him  for  protection.  Could  he  then  consistently  with 
the  dictates  of  generosity  abandon  them  to  the  fury 
of  a  despot,  prepared  to  revenge  the  insult  offered 
by  an  apostate  and  rebellious  people  to  their  sove- 
reign and  their  God. 

Under  such  circumstances  it  was  in  vain  for  rea- 
son to  assert  her  claims,  because  ambition  simultane- 
ously whispered,  that  in  proportion  to  the  danger 
the  glory  would  increase  :  with  these  sentiments  he 
repaired  to  Prague,  where  he  was  crowned  with  un- 
fisual  pomp  by  the  hands  of  a  Calixtine  divine,  be- 
cause the  archbishop,  a  zealous  catholic,  refused 
to  perform  that  ceremony.f 

Satisfied  of  the  propriety  of  explaining  to  the 
world  the  real  motives  of  theii'  conduct,  the  states. 


♦  Barre,  ix.  480.  Struviiis,  Corpus,  Hist.  Geitit.  Period  x.  sec*  ix. 
JLotichius,  i.  77.  Puffendorf,  i.  27.  Thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
weakness  of  her  husband,  slie  called  in  devotion  to  the  aid  of  love,  de- 
daring  with  a  pious  enthuiasni,  well  calculated  to  produce  the  desired 
effect,  that  she  would  willingly  sacrifice  every  jewel  she  possessed,  rather 
than  abandon  a  cause  so  just  and  righteous  as  that  of  the  Bohemians. — 
liC  Vassor,  iv.  528. 

t  1619.  Barre,  ibid.  481.    Lotichius,  i.  89. 
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in  coiijunclion  with  their  new  sovereign,  prepared  a 
manifesto,  enumerating  the  reasons  by  which  they 
had  been  induced  to  change  the  order  of  succession. 
"  Ferdinand,"  they  said,  "  had  violated  the  engage- 
ments solemnly  contracted  in  face  of  the  nation, 
when  he  was  chosen  successor  to  Matthias.  By 
a  sacred  promise,  he  at  that  time  covenanted  never 
to  interfere  with  the  administration  of  affairs,  till 
called  to  the  throne  by  the  death  of  his  predecessor ; 
and  even  when  that  event  should  occur,  he  under- 
took to  connrm,  in  their  fullest  extent,  all  the  pri- 
vileges derived  from  the  bounty  of  their  former 
sovereigns,  or  from  the  constitutional  laws  of  the 
kingdom.  By  the  breach  of  these  articles  he  had 
annulled  the  compact,  and  forfeited  his  title  to  the 
throne,  even  supposing  the  election  to  have  been 
originally  conducted  with  every  requisite  formality. 
The  arrestation  of  Klesel  in  the  royal  palace  was 
110  less  offensive  to  the  dignity  of  the  nation  than  to 
the  personal  feelings  of  its  monarch.  The  introduc- 
tion of  foreign  mercenaries  was  a  palpable  infringe- 
ment of  the  fundamental  principles  upon  which 
the  rights  of  the  people  reposed  ;  while  the  conven- 
tion signed  with  the  Spanish  court,  by  which  the 
Bohemian  sceptre  might  be  eventually  transferred 
to  that  tyrannical  race,  was  an  indignity  too  fla- 
grant to  be  borne  with  patience  by  men,  who  were 
iiot  educated  in  the  trammels  of  slavery.* 

To  these  allegations  Ferdinand  replied  by  deny- 
ing the  right  of  election ;  insisting  that  it  was  only 
a  conditional  privilege,  which  never  existed,  when 
an  heir  could  be  found  lineally  sprung  from  the 


*  Schmidt,  iv.  15. 
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royal  stock.  His  claim,  as  be  pretended,  was 
founded  entirely  upon  hereditary  descent,  as  the 
legal  representative  of  the  Princess  Ann,  who  mar- 
ried his  gi'andfather,  Ferdinand  I.*  The  hmguage 
which  he  employed,  however,  was  more  mild  and 
moderate  than  might  have  been  expected  from  a 
prince,  possessing  notions  of  prerogative  no  less 
wild  and  extravagant  than  those  of  the  British  mo- 
narch. Convinced  that  the  succession  mnst  ulti- 
mately be  decided  by  the  sword,  he  endeavoured  to 
secure  the  support  of  the  catholic  league,  and  en- 
tered into  negociations  witli  all  the  European  pow- 
ers, who  still  adhered  to  the  papal  communion. 

Frederic,  on  the  contrary,  commenced  his  reign 
tinder  the  most  favourable  auspices.  The  protestr 
ants  universally  exulted  at  the  prospect  of  being 
governed  by  a  monarch,  whose  religious  opinions 


*  Bougcant,  i.  48,  and  Barre,  ix.  468,  make  use  of  the  same  expressions. 
Both  have  probably  copied  from  the  same  source,  without  taking  the  trou- 
ble to  alter  a  syllable.  I'he  futility  of  this  argument  might  however  be 
easily  shewn  by  a  reference  to  the  national  annals  ;  from  whence  it  w  ill 
appear,  that  when  the  regal  title  was  first  bestowed  on  Ottocar,  by  the 
Emperor  Frederic;  II.  during  the  thirteenth  century,  it  was  accompanied 
by  a  grant,  confering  upon  the  nation  the  privilege  of  electing  its  future 
sovereigns,  who  were  bound  to  receive  tlie  invesliture  from  the  hands  of 
the  emperor ;  and  we  accordingly  find  in  the  following  century,  that  the 
Bohemians  ctected  John,  son  of  Henry  VIII.  the  reigning  dynasty  hav- 
ing failed.  That  prince,  being  desirous  of  exchanging  his  newly-acquired 
sceptre  for  the  palatinate,  applied  to  the  states  for  their  consent,  which 
tliey  refused  upon  the  specific  grounds,  that  siich  a  tramaction  ivould  de- 
prive the  iMtion  of  its  elective  franchise.  Tlie  same  principle  prevailed  upon 
another  occasion.  'I'hc  Emperor  Sigismund,  being  last  in  descent  from 
John  of  Luxemburg,  and  leaving  no  male  issue,  the  crown  was  given  to 
Albert,  who  had  married  a  daughter  of  the  late  king;  and  he  also  dying 
without  a  son,  it  was  oflcred  by  the  diet  to  the  Duke  of  Bavaria^  upon  his 
consenting  to  tolerate  the  Calixtincs.  That  pious  sovereign,  however,  with 
«nore  fervour  than  wisdom,  rejected  the  gift,  declaring,  that  he  had  rather 
die  than  accept  a  throne  vpon  the  condition  of'  countenancing'  heresy, — Lt? 
Vassor,  iv.  470. 
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coincided  with  their  own;  while  the  majority  <rf 
those,  who  still  adhered  to  the  see  of  Rome,  rejoiced 
at  being  delivered  from  the  iron  yoke  of  Austria. 
Anticipating  all  the  blessings  of  the  golden  age, 
which  they  fondly  believed  was  about  to  receive,  they 
gazed  with  admiration  upon  a  sovereign,  whose 
graceful  person  and  affable  demeanour  formed  a 
striking  contrast  with  the  haughty  reserve,  which 
has  almost  invariably  characterized  the  descendants 
of  Rodolph  of  Hapsburg* 

Venice  was  the  first  of  the  European  states  to  ac- 
knowledge the  title  of  Frederic.  Her  example, 
hawever,  was  shortly  followed  by  most  of  the  north- 
ern potentates-t  But  the  hopes  of  the  Bohemians 
appear  to  have  rested  with  greatest  confidence  on 
the  active  valour  of  Bethlem  Gabor,  that  formidable 
foe  to  Rome  and  Ferdinand.  Not  satisfied  with 
having  established  an  independant  throne  on  the 
ruins  of  the  Austrian  power,  that  artful  chieftain 
caught  with  alacrity  at  the  present  opportunity,  of 
extending  his  authority  in  Northern  Hungary,  froia 
the  banks  of  the  Teiss  to  the  gates  of  Presburg. 
Perfectly  secure  from  any  interruption  from  the 
Ottoman  power,  whose  projects  accorded  with  his 
own,  he  concealed  his  intentions  from  the  imperial 
court  under  the  warmest  professions  of  amity ;  assure 
ing  Ferdinand  that  his  alliance  with  the  Bohemians 
was  fallacious  ;  and  that  the  moment  he  obtained  a 
stable  footing  in  that  rebellious  country,  he  would 
throw  aside  the  mask,    and  co-operate  with  him 


'=f 


♦  IJaireix.  481. 

t  Sweden,  Holland,  Denmark,  together  with  several  of  the  Germatt 
potentates,  ibid. 
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in  reducing  the  insurgents  to  obedience.*  How 
far  the  emperor  may  have  been  deceived  by  these 
professions  it  is  immaterial  now  to  investigate  ;  be- 
cause the  disastrous  situation  of  his  affairs  must 
have  imposed  the  necessity  of  concealing  his  suspi- 
cions, had  he  in  reality  entertained  any ;  delay  was 
to  him  of  such  infinite  importance,  that  to  procras- 
tinate the  contest  was  almost  equivalent  to  a  victory. 
No  precautions,  however,  could  long  protract  the 
fatal  moment;  for,  upon  entering  Hungary,  the 
capacious  Waivpde  no  longer  deigned  to  dissemble. 
Preceded  by  the  terror  of  a  mighty  name,  he  tra- 
versed that  kingdom  in  uninterrupted  triumph ; 
while  the  disaffected  flocked  in  thousands  to  his 
standard,  and  were  rewarded  for  their  treachery  by 
being  allowed  to  share  in  the  plunder  of  a  sovereign, 
whom  they  had  basely  deserted  in  his  distress ;  while 
those,  who,  in  spite  of  example  and  interest,  still 
^naintained  their  allegiance,  were  punished  by  tor- 
4ures  or  confiscation.  Destitute  of  forces  to  arrest 
the  progress  of  the  invaders,  Homonai,  the  imperial 
general,  was  compelled  to  save  his  little  army  by  a 
-precipitate  retreat,  leaving  Presbury  exposed  to  an 
attack.  Cassau,  Neuhausel,  Tiernau,  and  Nietra, 
successively  opened  their  gates,!  and  tiiought  them- 
selves happy  to  obtain  a  formal  confirmation  of  all 
their  local  immunities,  as  the  recompense  of  early 
submission.  The  Palatine  of  Hungary  had  retired 
to  the  capital,  to  shelter  himself  from  the  fury  of 
the  tempest!  but,  scarcely  had  he  began  to  prepare 
for  its  defence,  when  he  received  a  summons  from 
the  victorious  Transilvanian.      Far  more  remark- 


*  Schiller,  i.    Schmidt  iv.  13.  f  Lotichius,  i.  102. 
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able  for  prudence  than  for  courage,  and  more  al^ 
tentive  to  interest  than  fame,  Forgatzy  requested  a 
short  delay  before  a  final  answer  should  be  return- 
ed, alleging  in  excuse,  "that  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  decide  upon  so  momentous  a  question  with- 
out previously  consulting  the  other  generals."  The 
council  being  summoned,  and  coinciding  in  opi- 
nion with  their  timorous  chief,  a  capitulation  was 
signed,  by  which  the  town  and  citadel  being  ceded 
to  Gabor,  religious  toleration  was  established  in  its 
fullest  extent,  and  Forgatzy  confirmed  in  his  for- 
mer dignity,  after  taking  an  oath  of  allegiance  to 
the  conqueror  * 

Meanwhile  the  Bohemian  army,  under  the  orders 
of  Thurn,  again  advanced  into  the  heart  of  Austria, 
with  the  intention  of  joining  the  victorious  Waivode 
under  the  walls  of  Vienna.  Alarmed  for  the  safety 
of  the  capital,  Leopold  deemed  it  advisable  to  dis- 
arm the  inhabitants,  many  of  whom  were  known  to. 
carry  on  a  clandestine  correspondence  with  the  in- 
surgents. By  repeated  couriers  he  solicited  Buc^ 
quoy  to  hasten  to  his  assistance,  and  to  endeavour, 
if  practicable,  to  prevent  a  junction  between  the 
hostile  commanders,  to  whose  united  strength  no 
adequate  force  could  be  opposed.  These  directions 
were  executed  by  the  Flemish  general  with  no  less 
address  than  activity.  Having  entrusted  Barameda 
with  the  defence  of  Budweiss,  he  ordered  Dam- 
pierre  to  meet  him  on  the  confines  of  Moravia.  Far 
from  being  discouraged  at  finding  that  their  com- 
bined armies  scarcely  exceeded  twelve  thousand 
men,  he   gallantly  resolved  to  give   battle  to  the 

*  Puffendorf,  i.  28.     Lotichius,  i.  107, 
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enemy,  though  nearly  triple  in  numbers.  The  con- 
test, though  supported  with  desperate  resolution 
during  too  successive  days,  would  ultimately  have 
proved  of  no  essential  benefit  to  the  cause  of  Ferdi- 
nand, had  it  not  been  accompanied  with  more  im- 
portant success  in  another  quarter.*  Homanai  in 
returning  to  the  theatre  of  war  with  a  numerous 
reinforcement  of  cossacs,  surprised  and  defeated  a 
corps  of  Transylvanians,  which  had  been  left  by 
Gabor,  under  the  command  of  Ragotzy,  to  preserve 
the  communication  with  the  interior  of  Hungary. 
This  unexpected  reverse  determined  Bethlem  to 
raise  the  siege  of  Vienna,  that  in  a  more  secure 
position  he  might  refresh  his  troops,  completely  ex- 
hausted by  continual  fatigue,  the  severity  of  the 
weather,  and  the  total  want  of  provisions.!  Wa!- 
lenstein  who  had  been  exiled  from  Bohemia,  to- 
gether with  several  other  nobles,  for  their  opposi- 
tion to  Frederic,  distinguished  himself  during  the 
siege  in  repelling  the  attacks  of  the  assail- 
ants. '^ 

The  departure  of  his  colleague  rendering  it  im- 
practicable for  Thurn  to  continue  the  siege,  he  re- 
tired into  the  mountains  of  Bohemia,  where  he  dis- 
persed his  troops  into  winter  quarters.  The  efforts 
of  the  Austrians  having  been  exclusively  directed 
to  the  safety  of  Vienna,  Mansfeldt  had  resumed 
offensive  operations  with  his  accustomed  energy, 
and  by  the  capture  of  Piseck  reduced  the  enemy 
to  the  greatest  distress. 


♦  Grimoard  Ilistoire  des  Conquetes  de  Gustave  Adolfe,  i.  61. — an  author 
who  contemplates  the  operations  of  war  with  the  critical  eye  of  a  soldier, 
t  Lotichius,  112.     Coxe,  i.  77*3. 
X  Galetti,  i.  18, 
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Ferdinand  had  no  sooner  obtained:  the  imperid 
crown,  than  he  flew  to  the  defence  of  his  capital, 
which,  though  relieved  for  a  while  from  immediate 
danger,  could  never  be  regarded  as  perfectly  se- 
cure, while  the  forces  of  the  enemy  were  superior. 
During  his  residence  at  Francfort,  however,  the 
situation  of  his  affairs  had  materially  altered  for  the 
better,  and  he  could  now  look  forward  with  well- 
founded  confidence  to  future  success.  Till  then 
he  was  uncertain  how  far  he  might  depend  upon 
the  assistance  of  the  Catholic  League.  The  views 
of  Maximilian  were  likewise  involved  in  impene- 
trable mystery ;  who,  notwithstanding  his  attach- 
ment to  the  papal  see,  might  possibly  be  allured 
by  the  charms  of  ambition  to  behold  with  pleasure 
the  humiliation  of  Austria,  as  a  preparatory  step 
to  his  own  exaltation. .  But  these  apprehensions 
were  now  entirely  dissipated;  the  mercenary  dis- 
position of  the  Duke  of  Bavaria  had  been  tempted 
by  offers  too  seducing  to  be  resisted,  and  in  the 
event  of  a  war  he  had  not  only  promised  reinforce- 
ments to  the  imperial  army,  but  had  even  under- 
taken to  command  it  in  person.  Ferdinand  also 
had  engaged  to  indemnify  him  for  any  losses 
which  he  might  eventually  sustain  in  the  course 
of  hostilities,  and  actually  mortgaged  a  part  of 
his  hereditary  dominions  by  way  of  additional  se- 
curity.* 

The  influence  of  Maximilian  decided  the  con- 
duct of  the  Catholic  League;  and  a  treaty  was 
concluded  between  the  emperor  and  the  ecclesias- 
tical electors,  by  which  they  engaged  to  support 


*  Banc,  ix.  4«7.    ScUmidt,  iv.  16. 
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with  all  their  authority  the  orthodox  champion  of 
the  Vatican.* 

Thoug^h  he  had  secured  the  co-operation  of  such 
valuable  allies,  Ferdinand  was  aware  that,  in  a 
struggle  like  that  in  which  he  was  engaged,  it  was 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  conciliate  the  affection 
of  his  subjects,  and  he  accordingly  determined  by 
a  public  declaration  to  efface  every  cause  of  com- 
plaint. '  In  a  spirited  address,  so  artfully  worded 
that  it  appeared  to  flow  from  humanity  and  not 
from  apprehension,  he  signified  his  intention  of 
allowing  them  in  future  to  conform  to  the  confes- 
sion of  Augsburg,  and  of  re-establishing  ihem  in 
the  enjoyment  of  every  privilege,  which  had  been 
granted  them  by  the  policy  or  the  benevolence 
of  Matthias.  This  prudent  appeal  to  the  strongest 
propensities  of  the  human  heart,  contrasted  so 
strongly  With  his  former  violence,  that  foreseeing 
the  probability  of  its  being  imputed  by  his  adver- 
saries to  sinister  motives,  he  wisely  accompanied  it 
with  the  denunciation  of  the  most  rigorous  punish- 
ments against  all,  who  rejecting  his  proffered  cle- 
mency, should  adhere  to  the  standard  of  rebellion. 
This  politic  mixture  of  concession  and  severity 
contributed  essentially  to  appease  the  ferment,  by 
impelling  numbers  by  the  powerful  incentives  of 
hope  and  fear,  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of 
their  legitimate  sovereign,  rather  than  expose  their 
fortunes  to  the  hazard  of  a  defeat.   The  same  rapid 


*  A  prince  more  sagacious  than  Frederic,  who  had  been  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  Evang-elical  Union,  would  have  converted  his  quarrel  with 
Austria  into  a  religious  dispute;  but  he  unfortunately  persuaded  himself, 
that  by  an  opposite  conduct,  he  should  deceive  the  catholics  and  prevent 
them  from  assisting  Ferdinand. — Galetti,  i.  20. 
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change  in  the  current  of  popular  opinion  was  no 
less  visible  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Hungarian 
diet.     So  long  as  victory  accompanied  the  waivode 
of  Transilvania,    his  cause  w^as  regarded  as  the 
road  to  fortune,  and  embraced  as  the  decision  of 
Heaven.     But  no  sooner  was  he  compelled  to  mea- 
sure back  his  way  with  diminished  glory,  than  the 
zeal  of  his  partizans  abated,  and  they  began  seri- 
ously to  calculate   the  evils,   which  might  ensue 
from  favouring  the  projects  of  a  desperate  adven- 
tui'er.     Impatient  to  atone  for  their  former  errors, 
the  members  of  an  assembly  convened  expressly  to 
confer  the  crown  on  Gabor  now  hesitated  to  pro- 
ceed, and  evinced  by  their  timidity  that  his  visions 
of  greatness  were  for  ever  dissipated.     Disgusted 
at  the  weakness  and  the  ingratitude  of  a  people, 
on  whose  attachment  he  could  not  depend,  he  re- 
solved to  abandon  them  to  their  destiny,  and  ac- 
cordingly consented  to  a  truce  with  Ferdinand, 
which  enabled  the  latter  to  direct  his  undivided 
attention  toward  the  turbulent  scenes  in  Bohemia.* 
It  was  evident,  however,  that  the  event  of  the 
contest  must  in  great  measure  depend   upon  the 
conduct  of  the  Evangelical  Union.     That  the  in- 
clination of  the  protestants  would  induce  them  to 
side  with  the  Bohemian  monarch  tliere  was  every 
reason  to  believe ;  but  whether  their  religious  at- 
tachment would  prove  strong  enough  to  counteract 
the  baneful  effects  of  jarring  interests  and  personal 
jealousies,  and  allow  them  to  act  with  concord  and 
confidence,  was  a  question  of  a  very  different  nature.  | 
Distrust  and  disunion,  the  fatal   consequences  of 
sectarian   schisms,  were  known   to  prevail   in  an 

•  1619.  Coxe,  i.  777.    Lc  Vassor,  iv.  491. 
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alarming  degree  between  the  followers  of  Luther 
and  those  of  Calvin,  who  beheld  the  eccentricities 
of  each  others  opinions  with  as  much  abhorrence^ 
as  they   did   the    idolatrous   pageantries    of    the 
Vatican. 

Having  gratified  his  vanity  with  the  empty  splen- 
dour of  royalty,  Frederic  repaired  to  Nuremburg, 
to  be  present  at  an  assembly  of  the  protestant 
princes,  hoping  by  his  influence  and  exhortations 
to  involve  them  in  hostilities  with  Austria ;  but 
against  this  his  antagonist  had  previously  provided, 
M^ho  aware  of  the  difficulties  to  Avhich  he  must  be 
exposed,  should  a  personal  contest  for  the  Bohe- 
mian crown  be  converted  by  fanaticism  into  a  re- 
Kgious  dispute,  had  addressed*  an  elaborate  memo- 
rial to  the  states,  complaining  of  the  injustice  with 
which  he  had  been  treated,  and  boldly  asserting 
that,  from  motives  of  humanity,  he  had  left  nothing 
unattempted  to  appease  the  troubles  which  disaf- 
fection had  excited  in  Bohemia.  Though  strongly 
characterized  with  firmness  and  decision,  his  lan- 
guage w  as  that  of  moderation.  Of  the  insubordi- 
nation of  his  people  he  complained  in  terms  of  as- 
perity, but  still  preserved  a  decorous  silence  re- 
specting the  behaviour  of  Frederic. f 

To  this  address  the  convention  replied,  by  reca- 
pitulating the  grievances  of  which  they  had  so  often 
complained,  and  which  they  boldly  imputed  to  the 
intolerant  principles  of  the  catholic  faith,  the  des- 
potic conduct  of  the  Austrian  family,  and  the  pre- 
ponderating influence  of  the  Vatican.     After  sup- 


*The  Count  of  Hohenzollern. 
t  Barre,  ix.  485.    Lotigluus,  i.  115. 
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plicating  the  emperor,  in  a  respectful  tone,  to  listen 
to  the  remonstrances  of  the  Bohemians,  they  de- 
clared their  resolution  to  protect  the  palatine,  if 
attacked  in  his  hereditary  dominions,  and  con- 
cluded, by  urging  him  to  give  to  the  world  an  un- 
equivocal proof  of  moderation,  by  compelling  the 
league  to  disarm ;  assuring  him,  that  they  were 
ready  to  follow  their  example,  from  the  anxious 
desire  of  preventing  a  war,  of  which,  if  once  un- 
fortunately kindled,  no  human  sagacity  could  fore- 
see the  extent* 

Though  foiled  in  his  endeavours  to  seduce  the 
members  of  the  Evangelical  Union,  Ferdinand  had 
little  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  general 
aspect  of  his  affairs.  Alarmed  at  the  proceedings 
of  the  protestant  diet,  the  league,  in  a  meeting  held 
at  Wurtzburg,  declared  their  decided  resolution  of 
protecting  the  orthodox  faith,  inseparably  connect* 
ed  with  the  power  of  Austria.  CJonsidering  hostili- 
ties to  be  unavoidable,  they  proceeded  to  regulate 
the  quotas  to  be  furnished  by  every  member,  and 
appointed  Maximilian,  Duke  of  Bavaria,  general- 
issimo of  the  catholic  armies. 

Though  the  emperor  had  disclaimed,  in  his  ad- 
dress to  the  protestants,  every  idea  of  a  religious 
contention,  it  is  confidently  asserted,  by  the  most 
credible  historians,  that  he  gave  the  pope  a  positive 
assurance  that  he  would  never  lay  down  the  sword 
till  he  had  extirpated  heresy  in  Germany ;  and  that 
in  return  for  this  pious  resolution,  he  received  a 
grant  of  the  tenth  of  all  ecclesiastical  property  in 
Spain,  in  Flanders,  and  in  Italy;  a  donative  less 


*  Memoires  de  Lpuise  Juliane,  160, 
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offensive  to  the  avarice  of  the  Borghesi  than  any 
personal  sacrifice  of  riches.  A  contest,  undertaken 
in  defence  of  the  church,  soon  roused  the  supersti- 
tion of  the  court  of  Madrid,  Avhose  bigoted  sove- 
reign requested  permission  to  consume  the  reniain- 
mg  strength  and  treasures  of  his  exhausted  do- 
minions in  that  meritorious  struggle.  The  restless 
spirit  of  the  Duke  of  Lorraine  added  another  mem- 
ber to  the  conspiracy.* 

No  sooner  were  these  resolutions  imparted  to 
the  protestant  leaders,  than  they  dispatched  a  con- 
fidential agent  to  Munich,  with  positive  directions 
not  to  abandon  the  court,  till  he  should  have  ob- 
tained from  Maximilian  a  satisfactory  explanation 
respecting  his  future  intentions.  Disdaining  con- 
cealment, when  he  had  nothing  to  risk  by  disclosing 
his  projects,  the  duke  defended  his  conduct  on  the 
plea  of  expediency,  insisting  that  it  would  be  an 
unpardonable  error  in  policy,  for  the  catholics  to 
remain  in  a  defenceless  posture,  when  the  agitation 
prevailing  in  all  the  protestant  states  so  plainly  in- 
dicated that  some  important  enterprise  was  in  con- 
templation. Notwithstanding  this  answer  clearly 
proved  that  hostilities  were  about  to  commence, 
yet  still  a  parsimonious  spirit  of  commerce  pre- 
vented several  of  the  imperial  cities  from  contri- 
buting to  an  undertaking,  from  Avhich  no  adequate 
returns  could  be  expected.  Their  constant  op- 
position to  the  suggestions  of  those  whom  expe 
rience  and  study  had  qualified  for  the  discretion 
of  great  political  concerns,  so  far  impeded  the 
movement  of  the  machine,  that  a  resolution  was 


*  Grimoar4,  i.55.    JJarrc,  ix. 
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passed,  restricting  the  confederacy  to  a  dsfensive 
system,  and  prohibiting  its  members  from  furnish- 
ing either  men  or  money  to  their  protestant  brethren 
in  Bohemia.  By  this  impolitic  vote,  Frederic  was 
abandoned  to  his  own  resources,  and  left  singly  to 
defend  the  reformed  religion  against  the  gigantic 
power  of  Austria.* 

The  defection  of  Saxony  gave  a  fatal  blow  to 
the  hopes  of  Frederic,  as  notwithstanding  th^ 
selfish  character  of  the  elector,  he  would  never  be- 
lieve that  the  descendant  of  a  prince,  the  champion 
and  victim  of  the  Lutheran  faith,  would  desert 
the  cause  of  religion.  To  account  for  an  action 
at  once  so  repugnant  to  his  honour  and  interest, 
we  must  suppose  that  John  George  was  seduced 
by  the  flattering  offers  of  Ferdinand;  since  it  is 
impossible  to  admit  that  any  being,  endowed  with 
the  faculty  of  reason,  should  have  given  credit  to 
an  assertion,  which  represented  the  quarrel  to  be 
nothing  more  than  a  contention  for  power,  and 
totally  unconnected  with  the  welfare  of  the  church. 
This  assurance,  it  is  true,  was  corroborated  by  the 
duplicity  of  the  ecclesiastical  electors,  and  by 
the  protestation  of  Maximilian,  Avho  solemnly 
declared,  that  they  did  not  entertain  the  smallest 
hostility  toward  the  protestant  worship,  nor  even 
harboured  a  thought  of  ever  attempting  to  recover 
the  secularized  property  of  the  convents.  Such 
artifices,  however,  were  too  shallow  to  beguile,  un- 
less received  with  voluntary  credulity  ;  but  to  the 
breast  of  the  Saxon  they  found  easy  access.  Jealous 
of  the  ascendancy  obtained  by  Frederic  he  con- 
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teniplated  his  distress  with  secret  satisfaction,  in 
hopes  that  his  ruin  might  accelerate  the  fall  of  the 
Helvetic  antichrist,  which  he  detested  scarcely  less 
than  the  Roman.  Neither  could  his  sordid  heart 
forgive  the  triumph  accorded  to  a  rival  by  the  Bohe* 
mians;  for  though  he  wanted  fortitude  to  undertake 
the  arduous  enterprize,  he  was  offended  that  another 
should  excel  in  qualities  of  which  he  was  totally 
destitute.* 

Though  by  no  means  deficient  in  personal  cou- 
rage, the  character  of  Frederic  was  little  calculated 
for  a  situation,  where  pre-eminent  talents  were  re- 
quired. If  we  attentively  examine  his  actions, 
during  the  short  period  that  he  wore  a  royal  crown, 
we  shall  find  him  no  less  culpable  for  what  he  did, 
than  for  what  he  neglected  to  do.  By  the  alliance 
contracted  with  Bethlem  Gabor,  the  friend  and  de- 
pendent of  the  Ottoman  Porte,  he  offended  the  de- 
licate scruples  of  the  pious,  by  whom  he  was  ac- 
cused of  sacrificing  the  peace  and  security  of  the 
Christian  republic  to  the  chimerical  pursuits  of  am- 
bition. His  zealous  attachment  to  the  doctrines  of 
Calvin  led  him  also  to  the  adoption  of  measures, 
scarcely  less  offensive  to  the  followers  of  Luther, 
than  the  iconoclastic  fnry  with  which  he  overthi-ew 
the  images  of  saints  and  martyrs,  proved  abhorrent 
to  the  feelings  of  the  catholics.^  The  unbounded 
prodigality  of  their  new  sovereign  formed  another 
source  of  complaint,  and  was  beheld  with  feelings 
little  short  of  disaffection  by  a  parsimonious  peo- 
ple, whose  economy  would  have  revolted  at 
every  burthen,  which  necessity  compelled  him  to 
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impose.  The  ardour  of  the  nobility,  who  over- 
rating their  services  had  anticipated  rewards  pro- 
portionate to  their  vanity,  began  rapidly  to  abate 
when  they  found  their  calculations  eroneous.  Even 
Thurn  and  Mansfeldt,  the  firmest  pillars  of  the 
revolution,  were  justly  offended  at  seeing  them- 
selves deprived  of  those  military  honours  to  which 
their  talents  and  services  entitled  them,  and  sub- 
jected to  the  command  of  the  Prince  of  Anhalt,  an 
officer  indeed  of  acknowledged  merit,  but  totally 
unconnected  with  Bohemia.  It  was  the  misfortune 
of  Frederic  to  be  extremely  defective  in  those  solid 
virtues  necessary  to  confirm  the  favourable  impres- 
sion, which  a  graceful  figure  and  popular  manners 
hardly  ever  fail  to  inspire.*  Instead  of  devoting 
his  attention  to  public  affairs,  and  prudently  en- 
deavouring to  provide  resources  to  meet  the  im- 
pending storm,  he  lavished  his  revenues  in  balls 
and  festivals,  and  in  improvident  largesses  to  unde- 
serving favourites. 

While  the  fortune  of  Frederic  thus  rapidly  de- 
clined, the  situation  of  his  rival  progressively  im- 
proved. Having  secured  the  neutrality  of  some  of 
the  German  princes,  who  adhered  to  tlie  protestant 
faith,  and  purchased  the  alliance  of  others,  Ferdi- 
nand directed  his  attention  to  external  objects ; 
convinced,  that  if  he  could  succeed  in  preventing 
France  and  England  from  taking  an  active  part  in 
the  contest,  he  should  find  little  difficulty  in  reducing 
Bohemia  to  subjection.  At  the  English  court  he 
was  prepared  to  encounter  almost  insuperable  ob- 


*  Constantinus  Peregrinus  afilnn^5,    "  Fridericum  Pragae  pfope  molen- 

dinum  magnum,  magna  omnium  iudignalionc,  cum  Ibece  populi  lavanlcm 
visum  fuisscjj' — Koelcr,  49.     A  curious  method  of  courting  popularity. 
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stacles,  but  to  his  inexpressible  astonishment  he 
found  the  prejudices  of  James  in  perfect  unison 
with  his  own  wishes  ;  for  it  was  a  paramount  prin- 
ciple in  the  British  monarch's  political  creed,  that 
it  was  utterly  impossible  for  subjects  to  be  in  the 
right,  when  they  opposed  the  will  of  their  sove- 
reign. In  support  of  this  contemptible  theory  of 
folly  and  despotism,  he  not  only  sacrificed  the  glory 
of  Britain,  but  endangered  the  safety  of  the  protest- 
ant  church.  Taking  advantage  of  the  foibles  of 
the  royal  pedagogue,  the  Spanish  minister  assured 
him  that  the  exalted  reputation  for  justice  and  mo- 
deration which  he  universally  enjoyed,  would  in- 
duce the  emperor  to  submit  to  his  arbitration  in 
the  present  difficult  crisis.  He  was  also  easily  per- 
suaded, that  the  intimate  connexion,  which  he  was 
about  to  contract  with  the  court  of  Madrid,  by  the 
marriage  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  with  the  Infanta, 
might  enable  him  to  prevent  the  ruin  of  his  son-in 
law,  without  risking  the  lives  of  his  people.  For 
so  excessive  was  his  vanity,  that  he  never  suspected 
that  his  inactive  virtue  was  despised  as  much  as  it 
was  extolled.* 

Having  moulded  to  his  satisfaction  the  arrogant 
imbecility  of  the  British  king,  Ferdinand  dispatched 
an  ambassador  to  Paris,  in  hopes  that  by  alarming 
the  scruples  of  the  timid  monarch,  and  flattering 


♦  Mr.  Hurae  (c.  xlviii.)  says  every  thing  in  defenc*  of  James  that 
human  ingenuity  can  suggest,  but  still  I  contend,  that  a  more  despicable 
jnonurch  is  scarcely  to  be  found  in  the  annals  of  history.  James  prided 
himself  upon  his  wisdom,  and  reduced  to  tijeory  the  intricate  science  of 
government ;  but  if  we  refer  to  his  actions  (which  indisputably  afford  the 
fairest  test)  for  a  practical  illustration  of  his  precepts,  we  shall  find  the 
boasted  science  of  king's-craft  to  be  nothing  more  jban  a  miserable  com- 
poiuid  of  pedantry,  folly,  and  cowardice. 
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the  pride  of  his  self-sufficient  favourite,  he  might 
present  the  degenerate  son  of  Henry  the  Great  from 
adhering  to  the  plan  which  his  illustrious  father 
had  traced  for  the  splendour  and  the  prosperity  of 
his  kingdom.  Furstemberg,  who  was  selected  for 
that  important  mission,  was  powerfully  seconded 
by  the  venality  of  the  courtiers,  many  of  whom 
were  actually  the  pensioners  of  Spain  ;  by  the  in- 
trigues of  the  Jesuits,*  who  artfully  predicted  the 
ruin  of  the  catholic  faith,  and  by  the  clamours  of 
the  bigots^  who  seriously  believed  it  in  danger. 
To  so  formidable  a  cabal,  operating  upon  the  fears 
and  superstition  of  an  imbecile  mind,  it  was  fruit- 
less for  those,  who  had  been  taught  to  appreciate 
the  true  interests  of  their  country  by  the  first  and 
the  greatest  of  the  Bourbon  line,  to  oppose  the  dic- 
tates of  prudence ;  insisting,  that  it  was  incompa- 
tible with  every  principle  of  enlightened  policy  to 
support  the  natural  rival  of  the  nation.  Having  se- 
cured the  co-operation  of  a  venal  faction,  the  Aus- 
trian plenipotentiary,  l>y  calumniating  their  motives, 
attempted  to  invalidate  the  hostility  of  all  who 
shewed  themselves  adverse  to  his  pretensions.  For 
this  purpose  he  circulated  a  pamphlet,  in  which 
he  endeavoured  to  prove,  that  a  conspiracy  was 
formed  by  the  secret  enemies  of  monarchical  govern- 
ment, for  the  destruction  of  all  legitimate  autho- 
rity, the  degradatibn  of  rank,  and  equalization  of 
property  .t 


*  Le  Pere  Anioux,  m lio  was  confessor  to  Lewis  XIII.  exercised  an  un- 
limited influence  over  his  weak  understanding. 

t  Le  Vassor,  iv.  538.  It  is  curious  to  trace  in  the  chimsy  labours  of  a 
German  civilian  fiie  j^rouiKlwork  of  one  of  the  nwst  splendid  efforts  of 
huninn  eloqucr.cc.     i'^nL^tcrT;berg■  and  Eurko,  though  as  remote  from  each 
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Notwithstanding  this  attempt  to  impose  upon 
mankind  mejt  with  merited  contempt,  from  all  who 
were  able  impartially  to  appreciate  its  absurdity, 
yet  so  strong  was  the  empire  of  prejudice,  that  not 
a  member  of  the  council  had  the  courage  to  propose 
to  the  king  to  acknowledge  Frederic  as  sovereign 
of  Bohemia,  though  their  sentiments  were  divided 
respecting  the  conduct  which  it  might  be  proper  to 
pursue  with  regard  to  Austria. 

Half  measures  have  always  been  the  fiivourife 
resources  of  little  minds.  Too  prudent  to  shock 
the  public  feeling  by  abandoning  principles  which 
ancient  habit  has  sanctified,  and  equally  destitute 
of  courage  and  of  capacity  to  keep  pace  with  the 
progress  of  the  human  understanding,  when  its 
faculties  are  stimulated  by  some  extraordinary  con- 
cussion, men  of  ordinary  abilities,  if  unfortunately 
placed  in  prominent  situations,  endeavour  by  pal- 
liatives to  postpone  the  evil  which  they  tremble 
boldly  to  encounter.  Acting  under  the  impulse  of 
a  similiar  incentive,  the  influence  of  the  favourite* 
determined  his  master  to  recur  to  negociation  when 
the  most  vigorous  measures  were  necessary.  It 
was  accordingly  resolved  by  a  splendid  embassy  to 
attempt  the  reconcilement  of  the  contending  parties, 
whose  ambition  was  about  to  desolate  Europe.f 


other  as  the  suhlimity  of  Newton  from  the  avrogancc  of  Kant,  were  l)oth 
impelled  by  the  same  spirit  of  hostility  toward  every  thing  that  could  lead 
to  innovation ;  botli  studied  to  enrol  the  prejudices  of  the  great  in  support 
of  the  cause  which  they  defended  ;  but  unfortunately  for  mankind  the  suc- 
cess of  the  latter  proved  more  decidedly  fatal  to  the  cause  of  liberty,  arid 
has  eventually  contributed  to  erect  a  power,  the  most  tremendous  of  any 
which  ever  threatened  the  w  orld. 

*  The  Due  de  Luines,  a  minion  almost  as  despicable  as  any  of  those, 
on  whoi^  James  I.  lavished  the  treasures  and  the  dignities  of  Englatid. 

t  The  Duo  d'Angouleme,  the  Comte  de  Bethune,  and  the  Abbe  dc 
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The  prosperous  results  of  the  enlightened  sys" 
tern  pursued  by  Ferdinand,  soon  manifested  to  the 
world  the  superior  Avisdom  of  his  councils ;  but 
together  with  his  fortune  his  language  altered.  In 
a  manifesto  addressed  to  the  German  potentates, 
he  strenuously  exhorted  them  to  remain  tranquil 
spectators  of  the  impending  contest,  and  concluded 
by  recommending,  in  a  menacing  tone,  to  the  Elec- 
tor Palatine,  to  relinquish  a  crown,  which  he  had 
seized  in  defiance  of  the  laws  of  justice,  and  which 
he  could  not  retain  without  exposing  his  country 
to  civil  convulsions.! 

Since  the  defection  of  Saxony,  the  prospects  of 
Frederic  had  gradually  assumed  a  darker  hue. 
Not  content  with  refusing  his  assistance  to  those 
whom  he  had  formerly  treated  as  his  dearest  allies, 
John  George  resolved  by  active  service  to  merit 
the  wages  of  treachery.  Throughout  all  his  do* 
minions  preparations  were  made  for  an  active  cam- 
paign. The  regiments  were  recruited  and  new 
ones  raised ;  the  arsenals  were  replenished  with 
military  stores,  and  magazines  collected  in  all  the 
principal  fortresses.  These  extraordinary  exer- 
tions demanded  explanation,  and  the  Bohemians 
in  consequence  sent  an  embassy  to  Dresden,  to 
inquire  their  object,    and  earnestly  to  solicit  the 


Chateauneuf,  men  of  rank  and  ability,  were  selected  for  the  mission,  be- 
cause the  favourite  was  desirous  by  the  characters  of  the  negociators  to 
give  consequence  to  a  measure,  no  less  dishonourable  from  its  motives 
than  contemptible  for  its  folly.  Though  apparently  occupied  with  the  in- 
terests of  Europe,  he  was  in  fact  indiflfcrent  to  every  thing  that  passed, 
provided  he  was  suffered  to  insult  the  nation  by  retaining  a  place  to  the 
duties  of  which  his  talents  were  totally  incompetent. — Le  Vassor, 
iv.  567. 
t  1620.  Puffcndorf,  i.  30.    Lotichius,  i.  134.    Schmidt,  iv.  28. 
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electors  support  in  defence  of  a  cause  equally 
interesting  to  all  the  friends  of  the  Reformation. 
"  They  were  contending,"  they  said,  "  for  the  exist- 
ence of  a  religion,  of  which  the  Saxon  princes  had 
ever  been  regarded  as  the  political  leaders.  Should 
the  emperor  be  permitted  to  extirpate  (what  he 
impiously  denominated)  heresy,  in  Bohemia,  little 
doubt  could  be  entertained  that  he  would  extend 
the  persecution  to  every  sect,  which  deviated  from 
the  papal  communion,  till  he  succeeded  in  establish- 
ing his  idolatrous  worship  throughout  every  pro- 
-vinc6  of  Germany." 

Incensed  at  an  insinuation,  tending  equally  to 
inculcate  the  soundness  of  his  understanding  and 
the  purity  of  his  heart,  the  elector  gave  vent  to  his 
indignation  by  loading  the  deputies  with  bitter  re^ 
proaches,  for  having  presumed  to  proceed  to  the 
election  of  a  king,  after  Ferdinand  had  been  ac- 
Icnowledged  by  the  electoral  college  as  the  legiti- 
mate sovereign  of  Bohemia.  The  alliance  con- 
tracted with  Bethlem  Gabor  became  next  an  ob- 
ject of  reprehension ;  which  he  affected  to  con- 
sider as  no  less  disgraceful  to  the  dignity  of  the 
nation  than  dangerous  to  the  general  welfare  of 
Christendom.  '*  Though  bound  to  acknowledge 
no  superior  authority,  except  that  of  Heaven  and 
of  the  imperial  throne,"  continued  the  Saxon,  in  a 
tone  of  defiance,  "  I  have  no  hesitation  in  declaring, 
that  I  am  induce'd  to  arm  by  a  due  attention  to  the 
safety  of  my  subjects.  Warlike  preparations  are 
carrying  on  in  every  state  between  the  Alps  and 
the  Baltic;  and  the  empire  is  inundated  with 
foreign  mercenaries.  Under  such  cirqumstances 
to  remain  inactive  would  be  no  less  derogatory  to 
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my  personal  glory  than  prejudicial  to  the  interests 
of  my  people.* 

Had  the  plans  of  the  elector  been  previously  in- 
volved in  obscurity,  this  bold  slyowqI  was  sufficient 
at  once  to  dissipate  the  cloud,  even  in  the  estima- 
tion of  men,  most  disposed  to  contemplate  the 
transactions  of  the  world  through  the  delusive 
medium  of  hope.  At  a  subsequent  assembly  of 
the  catholic  princes,!  his  intentions  were  manifested 
in  less  ambiguous  language.  Under  preitext  of 
appeasing  the  commotions  in  Bohemia,  all  the 
members  professed  the  most  unqualified  devotion 
to  Ferdinand ;  but  being  anxious  to  disguise  their 
real  motives  under  the  mask  of  equity,  they  re- 
solved to  preface  hostilities  with  a  monitorial  ad- 
dress to  the  Palatine.  After  expressing  their  ab- 
horrence of  his  disloyalty  toward  the  legitimate 
chief  of  the  Germanic  constitution,  they  exhorted 
him  "  no  longer  to  listen  to  the  pernicious  counsels 
of  designing  men,  who  flattered  his  ambition  with 
chimerical  projects,  not  from  any  attachment  to 
his  sacred  person,  but  from  motives  which  they 
blushed  to  avow."  Having  thus  far  complied  with 
the  forms  prescribed  by  diplomatic  duplicity,  they 
plainly  intimated  that,  "  in  case  he  should  neglect 
this  salutary  admonition,  they  were  bound  by  their 
allegiance  to  assist  the  emperor  in  recovering  a 
sceptre ,  to  which  he  was  justly  entitled  by  every 
claim  that  could  give  validity  to  power."  After 
expatiating  at  large  upon  the  inadequacy  of  the 
elector's  resources  to  contend  against  the  strength 
of  Austria,  they  concluded  by  conjuring  him  to 


*  Lotichiiis,  i.  UO.  f  Held  at  Mulhausen,  1620. 
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renounce  an  undertaking,  which  must  eventually 
lead  to  the  ruin  of  his  family,  and  the  loss  of  his 
hereditary  dominions.* 

This  exhortation  was  followed  by  a  second,  ad- 
dressed to  the  Bohemians,  in  which  the  same  ar- 
guments were  still  more  strongly  enforced  by  a 
vivid  picture  of  the  unavoidable  calamities  to  which 
the  nation  must  be  exposed  by  protracted  resist- 
ance. 

In  a  third  manifesto,  the  Evangelical  Union  was 
admonished  of  the  pernicious  consequences,  inevi- 
tably resulting  to  all  legitimate  governments,  from 
the  fatal  example  delivered  to  the  world  by  openly 
Patronising  insurrection.  The  cause  of  Ferdinand 
was  represented  as  that  of  all  rightful  sovereigns, 
"  should  his  rebellious  subjects  be  suffered  to  pre- 
vail, the  basis  must  be  sapped  upon  which  the  au- 
thority of  princes  had  hitherto  reposed,  and  nothing 
but  anarchy  could  in  consequence  ensue. f 

Confident  of  the  support  of  a  powerful  party,. 
Ferdinand  ventured  at  length  to  throw  aside  the 
mask  of  moderation,  and  in  the  dictatorial  language 
of  an  irritated  master,  commanded  the  Palatine  to 
lay  down  his  arms,  and  to  evacuate  Bohemia  within 
the  space  of  a  month,  under  pain  of  incurring  the 
severest  penalties  which  imperial  anger  could  in- 
flict. 

To  these  addresses  the  Bohemians  replied  with 
manly  dignity,  boldly  asserting  their  right  to  dis- 
pose of  the  vacant  throne,  and  disdainfully  rejecting 
all  foreign  controul.     In  support  of  a  privilege,  so 


*  Lotichius,  i.  140.    Barre,  ix.  489.    Puffendorf,  i,  30. 
t  Barre,  ibid.    Lotichius,  i,  146. 
VOL.  I.  K 
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dearly  cherished,  they  contended,  that  the  natiooal 
courts  had  ever  been  regarded  as  independent  tri- 
bunals, adequate  to  decide  the  most  momentous 
questions,  without  being  liable  to  any  appeal.  They 
farther  shewed,  that  their  laws  and  constitution  dif- 
fered no  less  essentially  from  those  of  Germany, 
han  the  language  and  customs  of  the  inhabitants ; 
and  that  to  attempt  to  subject  the  decrees  of  the 
diet  to  any  revision,  or  even  to  doubt  its  compe- 
tency to  exercise  the  highest  functions  of  legisla- 
tion, would  be  to  degrade  the  nation  to  a  state  of 
vassalage,  too  humiliating  for  any  but  slaves  to  en- 
dure.*' 

While  the  civilians  were  sedulously  employed, 
either  iu  elucidating  or  perplexing  the  case,  the 
cotnmanders  on  both  sides  were  occupied  in  la- 
bours more  likely  to  bring  it  to  a  decision.  Thei 
Duke  of  Bavaria,  at  the  head  of  twenty-five  thou- 
sand well-appointed  troops,  crossed  the  Danube  a( 
Donauwert,  while  the  Marquis  of  Anspach  (now 
acting  as  general  of  the  protestant  army)  assembled 
his  forces  in  the  vicinity  of  Ulm.  Thus  the  im* 
portant  hour  seemed  rapidly  approaching,  whea 
the  destiny  of  the  empire  was  to  be  decided,  a»4 
limits  prescribed  to  the  rival  religions,  which  i(| 
would  be  dangerous  for  them  to  transgress.  Yet 
at  this  tremendous  moment,  when  the  minds  of  all 
men  were  turned  toward  the  plains  of  Swabia, 
where  every  thing  most  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  piety,; 
or  dearest  to  the  feelings  of  freedom,  was  about  tflj 
receive  a  fatal  blow,  or  to  be  permanently  establish- 
ed on  the  rock  of  victory,  a  convention  was  unex 


*  Burrc,  489. 
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pfectedly  signed,  by  which  both  armies  separated 
\vithout  ever  firing  a  cannon.* 

By  this  treaty,  effected  by  the  mediation  of 
France,  it  was  stipulated  that  both  parties  should  in 
future  abstain  from  hostilities ;  the  protestants  en- 
gaging to  leave  the  emperor  at  perfect  liberty  to 
assert  his  claim  to  the  Bohemian  throne,  upon  con- 
ditition  that  the  catholics  should  not  attack  the 
Palatinate.! 

It  is  natural  to  inquire  into  the  causes  which  pro- 
duced this  sudden  reverse.  The  question,  though 
frequently  canvassed,  is  still  involved  in  consider- 
able obscurity.  In  similar  cases  it  is  usual  to  resort 
to  treachery,  in  order  to  discover  a  satisfactory  so- 
lution. Whether  it  operated  at  all  upon  the  present 
occasion,  or  to  what  extent  it  was  employed,  it  is 
by  no  means  easy  to  ascertain ;  but,  without  recur^ 
ring  to  any  except  ostensible  motives,  we  may  fairly 
ascribe  the  triumph  of  Catholicism  to  the  zeal  and 
Activity  of  Maximilian,  which  enabled  him  to  bring 
into  the  field  an  army  far  more  formidable  than  the 
vacillating  economy  of  the  adverse  party  would  al- 
low them  to  levy.  The  terror,  excited  by  the  supe- 
riority of  the  catholics,  both  in  numbers  and  in  dis- 
cipline, was  greatly  augmented  by  the  approach  of 
Spinola,  hastening  at  the  head  of  his  veteran  bands 
to  inundate  the  almost  defenceless  Palatinate. 

The  treaty  of  Ulm  having  neutralized  the  forces 
of  the  "  Evangelical  Union,"  Ferdinand  was  enabled 
to  direct  his  resources  against  the  Bohemians.  Avail- 
ing himself  of  the  consternation  universally  disse- 


♦  July  3d,  1620.  Schmidt,  iv.  18.  Barre,  489.   This  treaty  is  given  ia 
€»tail  by  Le  Vassor,  iv.  653. 

t  Pfeffel  Histoire  d'Allema^e,  ii.  287.    Schmidt,  ibid. 
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minated  by  the  defection  of  their  allies,  the  Duke 
of  Bavaria  compelled  the  insurgents  in  Lower  Aus- 
tria to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  to  do  homage  to 
the  emperor  as  their  legitimate  sovereign,  upon  his 
consenting  to  confirm  all  their  religious  privileges. 

History  affords  few  examples  of  a  more  rapid  re- 
volution than  now  took  place  in  the  fortune  of 
Ferdinand.  Bethlem  Gabor,  his  most  dangerous 
foe,  was  prevented  from  marching  to  the  assistance 
of  Frederic,  by  the  scientific  dispositions  of  Dam- 
piere,  while  the  Margrave  of  Jagerndorf,  a  Bohe- 
mian general,  was  compelled  to  evacuate  Lusatia 
by  the  Elector  of  Saxony;  Meanwhile  the  main 
operations  w^re  directed  against  the  Palatine  by 
Maximilian  in  person,  assisted  by  Tilly,  so  cele- 
brated for  courage,  superstition,  and  cruelty.*  After 
forming  a  junction  with  Bucquoy,  his  force  amount- 
ed to  fifty  thousand  men;  a  body  too  vast  to  be 
supported  in  a  country  where  provisions  were  far 
from  abundant.  In  order,  therefore,  to  obviate  the 
distress  arising  from  inadequate  supplies,  it  was 
resolved  that  the  duke  should  march  against  Bud- 


*  Tilly,  who  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  personages 
at  an  era  so  fertile  in  splendid  talents,  is  said  to  have  been  originally  de- 
signed for  an  ecclesiastical  life,  and  to  have  been  educated  under  the 
direction  of  the  Jesuits.  After  performing  his  noviciate  with  eonsiderablf 
applause,  he  quitted  the  order  for  the  more  active  profession  of  arms,  f*. 
which  he  always  entertained  a  strong  predilection,  and  served  with  di; 
tinction  in  the  Netherlands.  Impelled  by  the  holy  zeal  which  he  had  imr- 
bibed  in  a  monastery,  he  followed  the  Due  de  Mercocur  into  Hungary, 
eager  to  assist  in  the  extermination  of  the  unbelievers.  The  reputation 
which  he  acquired,  by  his  sagacity  and  valour,  attracting  the  notice  of 
Rhodolph,  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  general ;  and  peace  being  soon 
concluded  with  the  Turks,  he  enteried  into  the  service  of  the  Duke  of 
Bavaria,  with  the  title  of  Commander-in-Chief;  and,  by  lus  indefatigable 
exertions,  soon  established  in  the  army  the  moat  perfect  discipline,  jfl 
which  till  then  it  had  been  greatly  defective.    Cox#,  i.  778^ 
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^eiss,  while  the  Flemish  commander,  advancing 
by  a  circuitous  route,  should  endeavour  to  join  him 
under  the  walls  of  Piseck  ;  an  important  fortress, 
the  capture  of  which  was  expected  to  decide  the 
ultimate  success  of  the  campaign. 

Bucquoy,  being  punctual  to  his  engagement,  a 
summons  was  sent  to  the  Governor  of  Piseck,  who 
immediately  entered  into  a  negociation ;  but  while 
the  articles  of  capitulation  were  settling,  the  Wal- 
loons and  Cossacs,  indignant  at  the  idea  of  being 
defrauded  of  their  booty,  rushed  toward  the  ram- 
parts with  spontaneous  fury,  and  were  already  mas- 
ters of  the  city  before  their  commanders  were  ap- 
prised of  their  intention.     The  dreadful  carnage 
which  ensued,  with  all  the  military  relaxations  of 
rape  and  robbery,  created  such  consternation  in 
the  adjacent  country,  that  all  men  endeavoured,  by 
I  imconditional  submission,  to  avert  a  similar  des- 
tiny.* 

It  would  have  required  talents  very  different 
j from  those  which  Frederic  possessed,  to  havepro- 
Svided  a  remedy  adequate  to  his  distress.  Destitute 
of  any  ally  on  whose  fidelity  he  could  depend,  since 
the  ungenerous  desertion  of  the  Union,  he  knew 
not  to  whom  to  apply  for  advice.  In  spite  of  the 
solemn  promise  given  by  the  Duke  of  Bavaria  to 
the  protestant  chiefs,  as  an  excuse,  or  compen- 
sation, for  their  baseness,  Spinola  continued  to  ad- 
vance; while  the  Margrave  of  Anspach,  though  at 
the  head  of  an  army  expressly  destined  to  cover 
the  Palatinate,  remained  a  tranquil  spectator  of  his 
progress.  It  has  been  urged,  in  justification  of  the 
unfortunate  elector,  that  his  ruin  was  less  to  be  im- 

*  Coxe,  i.  778. 
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puted  to  his  OAvn  misGonduct  than  to  the  treachery 
of  those  in  whom  he  confided ;  and,  in  support  of 
this  opinion,  his  partisans  have  argued,  that  had 
Anspach  protected  his  hereditary  estates,  and  the 
reinforcements  which  he  expected  from  England 
and  Holland  arrived  in  time,  the  issue  of  the  con- 
test might  have  been  different.  This,  however,  is 
nothing  more  than  to  exculpate  him  from  the  charge 
of  temerity,  at  the  expense  of  his  understanding  ; 
since  it  was  folly  to  expect  the  co-operation  of  a 
monarch,  who,  by  the  mouths  of  his  ambassadors 
at  Madrid,  at  Brussels,  and  at  Vienna,  had  pub- 
licly expressed  his  disapprobation  of  Frederic's  con-  \ 
duot.  Neither  can  we,  without  subjecting  him  to 
the  same  imputation,  believe  him  deceived  by  the  i 
fallacious  appearance  of  deference  and  respect,  so 
ostentatiously  manifested  by  the  Austrian  cabinet,  I 
for  the  wisdom  and  equity  of  the  British  Solomon  ; 
because  it  required  no  greater  portion  of  penetration 
than  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  meanest  capacity,  to  dis- 
cover that  the  sentiments  entertained  of  the  royal 
pedagogue,  by  all  the  continental  powers,  were 
those  of  contempt  * 

But  even  were  it  possible  to  excuse  the  supine- 1 
ness  of  Frederic,  with  respect  to  his  electoral  terri-' 
tories,  the  negligence  with  tvhich  he  prepared  forj 
the  defence  of  his  newly-acquired  kingdom,  can| 
admit  of  no  palliation.  Exclusively  of  the  national! 
militia,  whose  ardour  was  greatly  abated,  and  Mans- 
feldt's  army  left  entirely  destitute  of  every  resource! 
except  what  plunder  casually  supplied,  the  whole 
force  which  was  collected  to  dispute  with  Austria 
the  sovereignty  of  Bohemia,  comprehended  only  a 

*  Le  Vassor,  iv.  667. 
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body  of  eight  thousand  cavalry,  for  the  most  partHun- 
garians,  and  a  few  regiments  of  German  infantry  * 
His  popularity  also  was  rapidly  declining,  as  it  be- 
came every  day  more  apparent  that  his  accomplish- 
ments were  merely  external ;  and  that,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  personal  bravery,  he  was  totally  destitute 
of  every  quality  requisite  to  struggle  against  adver- 
sity. No  treasures  arrived  from  the  English  court, 
to  reward  the  venal  services  of  his  adherents,  who 
gave  vent  to  their  disappointments  in  loud  com- 
plaints, on  account  of  his  partiality  toward  the  Gei*^ 
mans,  upon  whom  every  office  of  emolument  and 
honour  was  improvidently  bestowed.  His  hnpru- 
dent  attachment  to  the  evangelical  simplicity  of  the 
Galvinistical  rites  was  equally  offensive  to  the  Ca- 
lixtines  and  Lutherans;  while  the  licencious  ex- 
cesses of  an  undisciplined  army  exasperated  the 
peasants  to  the  highest  degree.f  Still  this  ill-advised 
prince  was  so  infatuated  with  the  ephemeral  splen- 
dour which  irradiated  the  dawn  of  his  tempestuous 
yeign,  that  he  beheld  with  indifference  the  gathering 
storm;  wasting  his  time  and  revenues  in  festive 
pomp,  as  if  the  gratification  of  personal  vanity  had 
been  the  only  object  for  which  he  coveted  royalty.:): 

He  probably  was  led  by  the  same  inordinate  pas- 
sion to  mistake  for  affection  the  enthusiasm  of  tri- 
umph which  greeted  his  arrival,  and  which  induced 
him  to  believe  that  the  whole  nation  would  rise  in 
defence  of  a  sovereign,  whom  they  had  spontane- 
ously raised  to  the  throne.  But  when  called  upon 
to  protect  the  object  of  their  choice,  even  the  citi- 

♦  The  whole,  according  fo  Barre,  did  not  exceed  thirty  thousand  men, 
ix.  499. 
t  Puffendorf,  i.  33. 
I  Ibid. 
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zens  of  Prague,  his  most  zealous  partizans,  shewed 
little  inclination  to  hazard  their  fortunes  in  defence 
of  a  prince  so  unworthy  to  govern.  INeither  was  the 
intelligence  which  arrived  from  the  army  better  cal- 
culated to  console  him  ;  mistrust  and  despondency 
seemed  universally  to  prevail :  the  commander  sus- 
pecting the  fidelity  of  the  troops,  the  soldiers  de- 
preciating the  talents  of  their  commander.  Nothing 
therefore  i*emained  for  the  unfortunate  monarch,  but 
to  repair  to  the  camp,  and  to  endeavour  by  his  pre- 
sence to  inspire  courage  and  confidence.* 

However  repugnant  to  the  dictates  of  prudence 
the  behaviour  of  Frederic  ma>  appear,  that  of 
Lewis  XIII.  was  scarcely  less  calculated  to  excite 
contempt  and  astonishment.  Though  he  was  ac- 
tually at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army  when  he  re- 
ceived intelligence  of  the  march  of  the  Spaniards, 
he  appears  to  have  beheld  their  ambitious  projects 
with  an  indifference  bordering  upon  insensibility ; 
and,  in  his  excessive  zeal  for  the  propagation  of  the 
catholic  faith,  to  have  buried  every  sentiment  of  ge- 
nerous pity  for  the  fate  of  an  ancient  and  faithful  ally. 
And  his  conduct  upon  this  occasion  became  still 
more  inexcusable,  because  the  invasion  of  the  Pala* 
tinate  was  a  flagrant  violation  of  the  treaty  of  Dim, 
so  lately  concluded  under  his  own  mediation.  In- 
stead of  resenting  an  insult  thus  openly  ofi'ered  to 
the  dignity  of  his  crown,  the  pusillanimous  monarch 
remained  satisfied  with  the  assurance  that  the  ope- 
rations of  Spinola  were  intended  solely  to  compel 
the  elector  to  recal  his  troops  for  the  defence  of  his 
hereditary  states,  and  not  undertaken  with  a  view  of 
conquest.     It  was  in  vain  for  the  chiefs  of  the  pro- 

*  Coxe,  i.  781. 
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testant  party  to  expatiate  upon  the  danger  which 
threatened  Europe,  in  case  Austria  should  be  per- 
mitted to  establish  in  Germany  the  same  arbitrary 
power  which  she  had  already  erected  in  Spain. 
Totally  occupied  with  plans  for  the  extirpation  of 
heresy,  Lewis  contemplated  with  delight  the  gigan- 
tic strides  which  Ferdinand  was  making  in  the  ca- 
reer of  despotism,  because  they  tended  directly  to 
the  destruction  of  principles  which  he  held  in  pious 
abhorrence.* 

No  sooner  was  it  ascertained  that  the  forces  of 
Spinola  were  directed  against  the  Palatinate,  than 
the  Duke  of  Wirtemberg,  in  the  name  of  the 
Evangelical  Union,  wrote  to  the  French  ambassador 
at  Vienna,  requesting  him  to  inform  the  imperial 
ministers,  that  in  case  the  Spanish  army  should  act 
offensively  against  any  of  its  members,  they  should 
consider  themselves  as  released  from  every  obliga- 
tion imposed  by  the  late  convention.  This  menace, 
however,  was  mitigated  by  the  assurance  that  no- 
thing could  be  farther  from  the  intention  of  the 
allies,  than  to  refuse  a  passage  to  the  imperial  troops, 
provided  they  were  destined  for  the  recovery  of  Bo- 
hemia; it  being  their  decided  resolution  never  to 
interfere  with  the  internal  politics  of  that  distracted 
kingdom,  but  to  confine  their  efforts  entirely  to  the 
preservation  of  the  tranquillity  of  the  German  em- 
pire.| 

A  declaration,  couched  in  such  ambiguous  terms, 
demanded  a  candid  reply.  But  equivocation  was 
the  language  of  the  Austrian  cabinet ;  and  the  an- 
swer reti\rned  was,  in  consequence,  mysterious  as 
that  of  the  Delphic  oracle ;  for  though  it  abounded 

*  La  Vussor,  iv.  685.  t  Uls^ 
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in  general  professions  of  amity,  it  left  every  thing" 
open  to  the  ambition  of  Ferdinand,  without  a  posi- 
tive breach  of  veracity. 

Such  was  his  conduct  towards  the  ambassadors 
©f  France.  Toward  England  he  behaved  with  equal 
indignity;  but  though  his  treatment  of  the  British 
monarch  was  highly  insulting,  it  was  at  least  ex- 
empt from  the  imputation  of  duplicity.  Upon  the 
first  intelligence  that  arrived  of  the  armaments 
equipping  in  Flanders,  James  required  an  explana- 
tion from  the  court  of  Brussels  respecting  its  ob- 
ject, and  received  for  an&wer,  that  it  was  assem- 
bling in  consequence  of  directions  from  Vienna; 
but  that  the  projects  of  the  emperor  had  not  been 
imparted  to  Archduke  Albert,  though  they  might 
possibly  be  known  to  the  commander.  The  Eng- 
lish minister  now  addressed  himself  to  Spinola,  but 
without  procuring  additional  information.  The  ge- 
neral assured  him,  with  an  air  of  candour,  that  his 
orders  were  sealed,  and  were  not  to  be  opened  till 
he  arrived  at  Coblentz,  where  the  troops  were  ap- 
pointed to  rendezvous ;  but  promised  the  ambassa- 
dor, if  he  would  accompany  him  thither,  to  com- 
municate his  instructions  without  the  smallest  re- 
serve. The  invitation  was  accepted,  and  the  en- 
gagement fulfilled ;  when  it  appeared,  that  he  was 
instructed  to  levy  war  against  all  who  supported  thb 
Bohemian  rebels.  Though  the  destination  of  the 
armament  could  no  longer  admit  of  the  smallest 
doubt,  yet  so  excessive  was  the  vanity  of  the  cre^ 
dulous  monarch,  that,  in  spite  of  conviction,  he  per- 
severed in  believing  that  the  dominions  of  his  son- 
in-law  would  be  spared,  out  of  respect  for  the  wis- 
dom and  virtue  of  his  father.  Not  satisfied  with 
remaining  inactive  himself,  he  prevented  the  Dutch 
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from  taking  part  in  the  war,  by  assuring  them  that, 
notwithstanding  all  hostile  appearances,  the  Pala- 
tinate was  perfectly  secure.* 

The  folly  of  the  king,  egregious  as  it  was,  would 
have  failed  to  produce  its  full  eftiect,  without  the 
concurrence  of  Anspach,  whose  conduct,  at  this  im- 
portant crisis,  is  difficult  to  be  accounted  for,  ex- 
cept by  supposing  him  blinded  by  Spanish  dollars.f 

While  Spinola,  availing  himself  of  the  supineness 
of  his  foes,  forced  every  barrier  that  impeded  his 
progress,  the  protestant  princes  were  entirely  oc- 
cupied w  ith  internal  disputes,  accusing  each  other 
of  negligence  and  treachery — a  reproach  justly  me- 
rited by  the  majority. 

The  vanity  of  James  prevented  him  from  disco^ 
vering  the  ridiculous  part  he  was  acting.  No  proof*? 
could  convince  his  understanding,  no  insults  could 
rouse  his  resentment.  Instead  of  manfully  vindi- 
cating the  honour  of  the  nation,  he  continued  to 
address  himself  to  the  justice  and  moderation  of 
a  prince,  to  whom  moderation  and  justice  were 
strangers ;  directing  his  ambassador  to  propose  to 
Ferdinand  to  terminate  the  dispute  respecting  Bo- 
hemia by  a  treaty;  Unwilling  to  offend  his  credu-t 
lous  friend  by  a  positive  refusal,  and  equally  reso- 
lute not  to  accept  it,  the  emperor  contented  himself 
with  evading  the  demand  by  the  convenient  excuse, 
that  he  could  not  decide  upon  so  important  a  mea- 
sure without  consulting  his  allies. 

The  representative  of  a  sovereign  less  pacific 
than  James,  would  have  instantly  quitted  the  Aus* 


*  La  Vassor,  689.     Puffendorf,  i.  32.     Hume,  xcviii,      Rushworth, 
1. 14. 
t  Puffendorf,  ibid.     Loticliius,  i,  IfiO. 
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trian  court,  and  considered  his  mission  as  termi- 
nated ;  but  Wotton  was  too  well  acquainted  with 
his  master's  infirmity,  to  risk  his  displeasure  by  a 
dignified  action. 

The  success,  which  had  attended  the  imperial 
arms  in  other  quarters,  was  suddenly  clouded  by 
the  death  of  Dampierre,  who  fell  in  a  gallant 
attempt  to  surprise  the  city  of  Presburg.  Con- 
founded by  the  loss  of  that  able  commander,  the 
troops,  though  upon  the  point  of  entering  the  town, 
were  seized  with  a  panic,  and  fled  in  disorder.  This 
unforeseen  disaster  afforded  an  opportunity  for  at- 
tacking the  Austrians  before  they  recovered  from 
the  shock,  and  the  wary  Ti-ansilvanian  with  his 
accustomed  activity  availed  himself  of  the  con- 
fusion, to  cut  off  some  scattered  detachments,  and 
to  capture  Hainbourg,  a  place  of  considerable  im- 
portance.* 

Whatever  hopes  might  have  been  entertained  by 
the  friends  of  Frederic,  while  revelling  in  the  joys 
of  the  capital,  the  scene  which  presented  itself 
upon  their  joining  the  army  was  calculated  to 
dissipate  them  immediately.  Destitute  alike  of 
clothing  and  of  pay,  the  soldiers  in  loud  and  tu- 
multuous murmurs  expressed  their  indignation  at 
being  exposed  to  hardships  too  severe  for  human 
patience  to  endure,  A  difference  of  opinion  pre- 
vailed also  among  the  commanders  upon  a  ques- 
tion of  the  highest  importance.  By  some  it  was 
proposed,  with  more  zeal  than  prudence,  to  hazard 
a  general  battle,  lest  the  hardships,  incidental  to 
a  protracted  campaign,  should  induce  the  troops 


*  Lotichius,  i.  196.    Schmidt,  iy.  20. 
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to  quit  their  standards — an  event  by  no  means  im- 
probable. This  plan,  strongly  recommended  by 
the  ardent  courage  of  the  younger  Thurn,  was  am 
warmly  opposed  by  Anhalt,  unwilling  to  confide 
to  the  decision  of  arms,  wliat  he  flattered  himself 
to  accomplish  by  cautious  delay.  The  enemy,  he 
maintained,  must  suffer  most  from  the  scarcity  of 
provisions,  and  as  winter  approached,  would  be 
compelled  to  retire  from  want  of  subsistence.  The 
opinion  of  the  commander  prevailed,  and  it  was 
determined  in  consequence  to  avoid  an  action. 
Proposals  Vere  even  sent  to  the  Duke  of  Bavaria 
for  an  amicable  termination  of  the  contest,  but  the 
weakness  of  the  enemy  was  too  notorious  to  allow 
of  his  treating  upon  any  terms  consistent  with  the 
honour  of  Frederic.  The  instant  renunciation  of 
the  Bohemian  sceptre  was  insisted  upon,  an  indis- 
pensable article,  a  degradation  to  which  he  was 
certain  the  elector  would  never  consent,  unless 
reduced  to  unconditional  submission.* 

The  Fabian  tactics  adopted  by  the  Bohemian 
army  obliged  it  to  fall  back,  and  sometimes  with 
a  rapidity  not  totally  consistent  with  discipline, 
till  it  reached  the  suburbs  of  Prague ;  and  as  it« 
decaying  ramparts  precluded  the  possibility  of  a 
regular  defence,  intrenchments  were  thrown  up  on 
the  summit  of  a  mountain,  which  commands  and 
covers  the  city.f  The  natural  strength  of  this  posi- 
tion, augmented  hourly  by  additional  works,  pre- 
sented obstacles,  which,  if  judiciously  employed, 
might  have  proved  insuperable. 

On  the  8th  of  November,  after  reconnoitring  in 


»  Schmidt,  iv.  18. 
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person  the  position  of  the  enemy,  Maximilian  rie- 
**o]ved  to  storm  their  lines.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  action,  some  trifling  advantage  was  obtained 
by  Anhalt's  cavalry,  which  was  prematurely  eon- 
b'idered  by  Calvinistical  presumption  as  a  certain 
omen  of  victory.  But  the  delusion  was  momentary, 
and  served  only  to  embitter  the  pangs  of  disap- 
pointment. Thrown  into  disorder  by  the  impetuo- 
sity of  the  Austrians,  the  Hungarian  horse  fled 
precipitately.  Their  dastardly  behaviour  became 
contagious,  and  in  the  space  of  an  hour  the  hopes 
of  Frederic  were  levelled  with  the  ground,  his 
forces  dissipated,  his  artillery  taken,  his  reputa- 
tion tarnished,  and  nothing  left  him  but  the  disas- 
trous prospect  of  irretrievable  ruin,  and  the  empty 
title  of  King.  From  the  walls  of  his  capital,  where 
he  retired  before  the  battle,  he  beheld  the  slaughter 
unfortunately  increased  by  the  precaution  of  An- 
halt,  who,  as  an  incentive  to  his  soldiers  to  fight 
with  desperation,  had  ordered  the  gates  to  be  bar- 
licaded.* 

It  would  have  been  more  consistent  with  the 
character  which  he  was  proud  to  assume,  had  Fre- 
deric sought  in  the  field  of  glory  an  honourable 
termination  to  all  the  calamities,  into  which  rash- 
ness and  vanity  had  plunged  him.  Yet  instead  of 
partaking  the  danger  like  a  hero,  even  at  the  tre- 
mendous moment  when  fortune  and  glory  were  at 
stake,  he  is  said  to  have  been  indulging  his  taste 


*  Lotichius,  i.210.  Coxe,  i.  782.  Schmidt,  i v.  81  .—Galetti,  i.  11.  who 
seems  strongly  to  suspect  Aiihalt  of  treachery. — ^The  citizens  of  Prague  of- 
«red  to  defend  the  town,  and  the  younger  Thurn  supported  the  same  opi- 
nion, as  seventeen  battalions  were  still  unbroken,  8000  Hungarians  were 
on  their  march  to  Prague,  and  Mansfeldt  was  at  Pilsiii  witli  his  whole 
ar^my.  ib.  Td. 
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for  ostentation  in  giving  a  splendid  entertainment 
to  tiie  English  ambassador.  The  alarming  intelli- 
gence, which  anived  from  the  field,  roused  him  at 
length  to  a  sense  of  danger.  Quitting  the  banquet, 
he  rushed  toward  the  ramparts,  where  he  beheld  a 
scene  which  overwhelmed  him  at  once  with  despair 
and  consternation.  Scarcely  conscious  of  what  he 
did,  he  ordered  the  gates  to  be  thrown  instantly 
open,  that  the  fugitives  might  find  an  asylum.  He 
then  retired  to  the  palace  where,  being  joined  by 
Anhalt  and  Hohenlove,  he  at  their  recommendation 
sent  an  officer  to  the  victor,  requesting  a  suspensioa 
of  arms  till  the  following  morning.  This  demand 
was  haughtily  refused ;  but,  after  some  expofetula^ 
tion,  a  truce  was  accorded  for  eight  hours,  upon 
condition  that  he  should  consent  by  a  public  docu- 
ment to  renounce  every  claim  to  the  Bohemian  scep- 
tre. With  this  humiliating  demand,  the  vanquished 
sovereign  was  happy  to  comply,  because  it  afford- 
ed him  an  opportunity  of  escaping  with  his  family, 
the  only  object  to  which  his  fallen  ambition  seemed 
any  longer  to  aspire.* 

So  precipitate  was  his  flight,  that  he  neglected 
even  to  carry  away  the  crown  for  which  he  had  paid 
so  dearly.  Anhalt  also  left  behind  him  a  treasure 
of  greater  value,  his  private  papers,  which  served 
as  a  foundation  for  the  curious  collection,  whicli 
stirll  derives  its  appellation  from  its  original  owner .f 


♦  Puffendorf,  i.  34.  Schmidt,  iv.  18.  "There  are  v-rtues,"  said  the  un- 
happy fugitive  to  one  of  the  gentlemen  who  acconrpaiJied  him  in  his  flight 
**  in  which  adversity  alone  can  instruct  us !  It  is  the  sad  destiny  of  prinres 
tp  be  totally  unacquainted  with  their  real  character,  till  they  are  taught  it 
in  the  school  of  misfortune!"    BaiTe,  ix.  502. 

t  "  Anl);altischen  Kantsley" !    Schmidt,  ibid. 
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It  is  probable  that  Maximilian,  in  granting  a  re- 
spite to  his  fallen  foe,  intended  to  favour  his  retreat ; 
and  the  shortness  of  the  truce  was  exactly  calcu- 
lated to  produce  the  desired  effect.  Suspicion  is 
the  child  of  misfortune,  and  we  accordingly  find 
that  every  moment  which  Frederic  was  constrained 
by  the  preparations  necessary  for  his  departure,  to 
pass  within  the  walls  of  his  capital,  appeared  an 
age  to  his  distempered  imagination,  which  antici- 
pated the  calamity  of  being  delivered  up  to  his  rival 
by  an  ungenerous  people,  as  an  atonement  for  all 
their  transgressions,  and  he  was  too  well  acquaint- 
ed with  the  implacable  temper  of  Ferdinand  to  ques- 
tion the  efficacy  oi  such  a  sacrifice. 
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CHAP.  V. 


;s?s  of  Frederic  after  the  batttle  of  Prague. — Maximilian  rosins  the 
command. — Bethlem  Gabor  resolves  to  continue  the  war. — Internal 
.state  of  Hungary. — A  general  review  of  the  situation  of  the  different 
European  powers,  with  respect  to  their  political  intere^lsand  resources. 
— Despotic  conduct  of  Ferdinand ;  he  deposes  the  Palatijie  without  the 
formality  of  a  trial,  and  resolves  to  deprive  him  of  his  hereditary  domi- 
nions.— His  cruelty  to  the  Bohemians. — The  Evangelical  Union  dis- 
solved.— Heroical  behavioui  of  Mansfeldt.— James  I.  interposes  in  fti- 
vour  of  his  Son-in-law. — Frederic  joins  the  army  commanded  by 
Mansfeldt. — ^The  Margiave  of  Baden  and  Christian,  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick, take  up  arms;  exploits  and  character  of  the  latter. — Frederic, 
being  persuaded  to  disband  hi.s  forces  and  throw  himself  upon  the  Em- 
peror's clemency,  is  deprived  of  the  electoral  dignity. 


JIt  is  in  the  nature  of  man  to  exalt  the  successful 
far  above  the  level  of  their  intrinsic  deserts,  and  to 
depreciate  the  unfortunate  in  an  equal  degree. 
Hence  the  conduct  of  Frederic,  after  the  battle  of 
Prague,  has  afforded  abundant  materials  for  ani- 
madversion, and  scarcely  met  w  ith  a  single  apolo- 
gist. According  to  the  opinion  of  many  respect- 
able writers,  the  capital  might  have  been  defended, 
notwithstanding  the  dilapidated  condition  of  its 
fortifications,  and  the  war  protracted  till  terms 
could  have  been  obtained,  neither  incompatible 
with  the  honour  of  the  sovereign,  nor  fatal  to  the 
liberties  of  the  people.  Mansfeldt's  army  had  not 
been  engaged,  but  maintained  its  position  at  Pilsen, 
The  restless  ambition  of  Bethlem  Gabor  might  have 
been  roused  with  facility,  and  by  a  powerful  diver- 
sion have  compelled  the  Emperor  to  recall,  at  least, 
a  part  of  his  army  for  the  defence  of  Huiigary. 
The  panic,  excited  by  the  recent  defeat^  must  have 

VOL.  I.  L 
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gradually  subsided ;  when  the  Bohemians,  impelled 
by  every  motive  capable  of  inspiring  the  human 
heart  with  intrepidity,  might  have  resumed  their 
arms  with  an  enthusiasm  becoming  the  descend- 
ants of  Zisca.  The  enemy,  on  the  contrary,  had 
equally  to  contend  against  the  inclemency  of  the 
season,  and  the  rooted  animosity  of  the  inhabit 
ants.  Cold,  sickness,  and  famine  are  formidable 
foes,  which  set  both  valour  and  prudence  at  de- 
fiance.* 

These  advantages,  however,  were  entirely  throw^n 
away  by  the  flight  of  him,  whose  presence  was  re- 
quisite to  encourage  his  partisans.  After  the  de- 
parture of  their  sovereign,  Thurn  and  his  adherents 
retired  into  Silesia,  hoping  to  find  a  safe  asylum 
till  the  fate  of  their  country  should  be  decided. 
But  circumstances  occurring,  which  led  them  to 
suppose  that  the  place  of  their  retreat  was  dis- 
covered, and  thoroughly  persuaded  that  the  vin- 
dictive spirit  of  Ferdinand  would  leave  nothing  un- 
attempted  to  effect  tlieir  destruction,  they  vrithdrew 
into  Transilvania,  confident  of  meeting  with  an 
amicable  reception  from  the  inveterate  enenjy  of 
Austria. 

The  situation  of  Frederic  was  equally  insecure. 
After  remaining  a  short  time  at  Breslau,  he  fled  to 
Berlin,!  from  whence,  being  dissatisfied  with  the 
reception  given  him  by  the  elector,  he  removed  into 
Holland,  where  he  was  assured  of  experiencing 
protection  and  sympathy  from  the  affection  and  gc^- 
nerosity  of  the  Prince  of  Orange. 

l^he  misery  of  Bohemia  seemed  almost  hopeless : 


.Stkiiiidl,  ir.  18.  |  Pnfircudojrf,  i.  ,'i4. 
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though  it  still  remained  uncertain  whether  the  con- 
queror would  attempt  to  conciliate  the  hearts  of 
the  people  by  moderation  and  clemency,  or  to 
establish  his  authority  on  the  tremendous  basis  of 
terror.  Forsaken  by  the  man  whom  they  had  cho- 
sen for  a  protector,;,  the  citizens  of  Prague  had  no 
alternative  left,  but  to  throw  themselves  uncon^ 
ditionally  at  the  feet  of  the  victor,  and  trust  to  his 
humanity  for  pardon.  No  time  was  allowed  for 
deliberation,  as  the  ferocious  Spaniards  were  ac- 
tually preparing;  to  scale  the  walls,  and  could 
hardly  be  restrained  by  the  threats  and  intreaties 
of  their  commander.* 

Though  the  humanity  of  Maximilian  protected 
Prague  from  the  horrors  inseparable  from  an  as- 
sault, no  further  indulgence  was  granted ;  and  even 
that  was  subject  to  the  degrading  condition,  that 
they  should  immediately  deliver  up  their  arms, 
dissolve  the  confederacy,  and  submit  to  the  autho- 
lity  of  their  legitimate  sovereign.^  Having  thus 
completed  the  subjugation  of  this  unfortunate  peo- 
ple, Maximilian  resigned  the  government  of  the 
conquered  country  into  the  hands  of  Prince  Charles 
of  Lichtenstein,  appointed  by  the  emperor  to  suc- 
ceed him ;  and,  leaving  Tilly  behind  with  a  force 
su^cient  to  repress  rebellion,  he  returned  in  tri- 
umph to  Munich. J 
,    The  example  of  the  capital  was  immediately  fol- 


•  Barrc,  ix.  502. 

t  Coxc,  i.  785.    Ambassade  d'Anp^oiilene,  378. 

JCoxc,ib.  Galetli,  1.  38.— Immediately  after  the  surrender  of  Pra^ie, 
nn  books  were  publicly  burnt,  and  tiie  re-establis!ujicnt  of  the  Jesuits 
was  tin;  first  act  of  the  emperor. 

L    3 
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lowed  by  the  principal  towns,  such  only  excepted 
as  were  actually  occupied  by  Mansfeldt,  who,  by  a 
splendid  example  of  persevering  valour,  resolved  to 
elucidate  the  folly  of  Ferdinand  in  preferring  a  ge- 
neral so  decidedly  his  inferior.* 

The  victories  of  Ferdinand  were  celebrated  by 
the  catholics  as  religious  triumphs  in  almost  ever\ 
country  in  Europe ;  and  the  blood,  profusely  shed 
by  the  axe  of  the  executioner,  was  regarded  by 
them  as  a  propitiatory  sacrifice,  no  less  grateful 
to  Heaven  than  to  the  Jesuits. f  The  protestants, 
on  the  contrary,  both  at  London  and  Paris,  refused 
to  give  credit  to  the  report,  affecting  to  treat  it 
as  an  artifice  of  the  enemy  to  damp  the  national  ar- 
dour. 

The  waivode  of  Transilvania  was  in  the  vicinity 
of  Presburg,  occupied  with  preparations  for  hi>4 
approaching  coronation,  when  he  received  intelli- 
gence of  the  defeat  of  his  ally.  The  fall  of  Frederir; 
gave  a  fatal  blow  to  all  his  prospects,  because  it. 
enabled  Ferdinand  to  concentrate  his  forces  for  the 
recovery  of  Hungary.  But  what  added  greatly  t  > 
liis  affliction  was  the  bitter  reflection,  that  the  ruin 
of  his  friend  was  occasioned  by  his  own  imprudence. 


*  Puffendoif,  i.  34.     Schmidt,  iv.  18. 

t  The  words  of  Lotichius  deserve  attention.  "  Cerlc  Fcrdinrmdus  II. 
imperator,  qiiem  moribus  partheniiini,  pietate  sanctum  fiiisse  accepimus, 
jjotius  precibus,  sacriticiis,  processionibusque  solemnibus,  loco  debit;c 
erga  deum  gratiarnm  actionis,  operaui  tledi.ssc,  quam  choreis,  tripudiis, 
epulisque  aut  poculis  vacassc,  evincitur.  llJc  igiiur  tas!i,t?io  iniperatur, 
devotione  sacerdos,  sanclitate  patriarcha,  iion  ab.sque  religiosa  devotione, 
iiou  sine  mitissima,  hutuihs.simaqiie  submissione,  cJericorum  choiis  mistus, 
i\  splendorc  aulico  f.equestratus,  processiones  siio  inodo  ^acrys  eelc- 
bravit."  i.  214.  This  icati  K^rtaJJily  wLstook  his  vooxtion  whon  he 
iciounted  a  ilnoua ! 
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tlad  he  continued  in  arms,  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible for  the  emperor  to  have  assembled  an  army 
adequate  to  the  conquest  of  Bohemia,  without  aban- 
doning Hungary  entirely. 

Though  he  had  treacherously  consented  to  a  sus- 
pension of  hostilities,  Gabor  however  had  not 
wasted  his  time  in  total  inactivity,  but  had  con- 
ceived a  plan  in  concert  with  the  Porte  for  the 
annihilation  of  Austria.  To  his  sanguine  temper 
nothing-  appeared  more  easy  than  to  realize  that 
chimerical  project,  and  as  a  prelude  to  more  ardu- 
ous undertakings,  it  was  resolved  to  commence  the 
important  work  by  his  assuming  the  regal  title.* 

Notwithstanding  the  resources  of  the  Transilva- 
nian  were  greatly  overrated  by  his  ardent  disposi- 
tion, they  were  still  sufficiently  formidable  to  excite 
considerable  alarm  at  Vienna.  Having  once  ex- 
perienced the  benefit  of  French  mediation,  Fer-? 
dinand  was  desirous  of  persuading  the  ambassadors 
of  Lewis  to  open  a  negociation  with  Gabor.  This 
honour,  however,  they  wisely  declined,  without  a 
positive  order  from  their  court ;  and  addressed  to 
the  king  an  able  memorial,  representing  the  im- 
policy of  permitting  the  German  protestants  to  be 
oppressed ,t  No  remonstrances,  however,  were 
able  to  overcome  the  religious  scruples  of  their 
master.  Instead  of  attending  to  their  advice,  Lewis 
directed  them  to  assist  in  promoting  a  reconciliation 
between  Austria  and  the  invader  of  Hungary  ;  but 
it  soon  became  evident  that  neither  party  was  sin- 
cerely desirous  of  peace,  but  that  they  were  em- 
ployed by  the  emperor  as  instruments  of  deception, 


1620,  Schmidt,  iv.  19.  i  Ambassadc  d'Angouleue,  348. 
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and  not  of  conciliation  ;  and  that  the  imbecility  of 
its  sovereign  had  so  completely  degraded  tlie  dig- 
nity of  France,  that  it  no  longer  retained  its  proper 
weight  in  the  general  balance  of  Europe.  Animated 
by  the  exhortations  and  the  example  of  Thurn, 
Gabor  resolved  to  recommence  hostilities,  without 
waiting  for  the  reinforcements  which  he  expected 
from  Turkey.  Advancing  at  the  head  of  a  con- 
siderable force,  he  spread  terror  and  desolation  to 
the  gates  of  Vienna  ;  but  as  the  prudence  of  Ferdi- 
nand had  ^wept  the  country  of  every  thing  requisite 
for  the  maintenance  of  troops,  he  was  compelled 
to  retire  after  the  vain  parade  of  having  insulted 
the  capital  of  Germany.  Falling  back  upon  Tirnau, 
an  important  post,  he  carried  away  the  crown  and 
the  regalia  of  Hungary,  to  which  the  natives  at- 
tached the  most  superstitious  veneration.  This 
circumstance  created  a  suspicion  that  he  intended 
to  maintain  the  title  of  king,  though  in  fact  his  real 
motive  was  only  to  deprive  his  rival  of  a  treasure, 
essentially  necessary,  in  the  eyes  of  the  vulgar,  to 
give  a  legal  sanction  to  his  authority.*  Delay 
was  to  him  of  the  utmost  consequence,  as  he  had 
nothing  to  lose  by  protracting  the  contest,  and 
when  inclined  to  sheath  the  sword,  was  perfectly 
secure  of  obtaining  advantageous  conditions  ;("  and 
should  any  revolution  of  fortune  restore  his  ally 
to  the  Bohemian  throne,  he,  in  that  case,  looked 
forward  v/ith  well-founded  expectation  to  the  pos- 


•*  This  prejudice  extended  so  far,  that  the  Hungarians  wouhl  never 
have  regarded  any  prince  as  their  legitimate  sovereign,  who  hud  not  been 
invested  with  the  crown  of  St.  Stephen. — Loti(;hius,  i.  230. 

t  The  edict,  by  which  he  annulled  the  proceedings  of  the  Hungarian 
diet,  is  given  at  length  by  Lotichius,  i.  221. 
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nihility  of  establishing  a  permanent  dominion  in  the 
eastern*^  provinces  of  Europe. 

Such  WPS  the  situation  of  Hungary:  let  us  now 
direct  our  attention  to  that  of  Bohemia.  The  tri- 
umph obtained  over  the  electoral  army  had  raised 
the  power  and  arrogance  of  Ferdinand  to  an  alarm- 
ing height;  the  future  destiny  of  Germany  depended 
entirely  upon  his  decision.  By  a  generous  oblivion 
of  every  injury,  he  might  have  given  happiness  and 
.security  to  an  admiring  nation ;  but  in  the  intoxica- 
tion of  success  he  aimed  at  completing  the  mighty 
plan  ascribed  to  the  ambition  of  Charles  V.  and, 
though  luckily  for  mankind  he  failed  in  the  attempt, 
he  overwhelmed  his  country  with  a  series  of  ca- 
lamities, to  which  history  scarcely  furnishes  a  pa- 
rallelt 

At  this  momentous  crisis,  when  all  the  powers  of 
Europe  were  about  to  engage  in  a  sanguinary  con- 
flict, progressively  extending  devastation  and  misery 
from  the  frontiers  of  Poland  to  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine,  and  from  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  to  the 
Alps,  it  may  be  advantageous  to  examine  the  in- 
ternal situation  of  the  Germanic  body,  both  in  a 
religious  and  political  view,  and  to  comprehend 
in  the  inquiry  the  contiguous  states ;  so  far  at 
least  as  they  were  concerned  in  the  memorable 
struggle. 

The  doctrine  of  the  reformers  had  gained  such 
numerous  proselytes  in  the  northern  provinces  of 
the  empire,  that  they  almost  balanced  the  strength 
of  the  catholics.  For  though  the  latter  were  un- 
doubtedly superior  in  numbers,  and  possessed  many 


*  Loticliius,  i.  221.  t  SchiJIvr,  i. 
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advantages  from  which  their  rivals  were  excluded 
by  the  ancient  constitution,  they  had  also  various 
difficulties  to  contend  with,  which  prevented  them 
from  acquiring  a  permanent  ascendancy.     The  do- 
minions of  the  protestants  lay  contiguous  to  each 
other,  and  were  governed  by  princes  whose  abilities 
rose  above  mediocrity.     Under  a  wise  administra- 
tion they  had  made  a  rapid  progress  in  science, 
commerce,  and  manufactures;    while  the  catholic 
states  adhered  to  the  prejudices  and  abuses  of  an- 
cient times,  with  the  pertinacious  blindness  of  su- 
perstition.  The  free  cities  of  Germany,  enriched  by 
trade,  and  uncontested  masters  of  all  the  northern 
coast  from  the  Elbe  to  the  Vistula,  were  almost  ex- 
clusively followers  of  the  Lutheran  doctrines.     Jt 
was  probable,  indeed,  in  the  event  of  a  war,  that 
the  bigotry  of  Spain  and  Italy  would  arm  in  sup- 
port of  a  party  blindly  devoted  to  the  papacy,  but 
the  new  sectaries  might  look  forward  with  equal 
confidence  to  the  assistance  of  many  of  the  northern 
powers,  and  might  even  reckon  among  their  allies 
the  impetuous  valour  of  the  Turks.  In  the  electoral 
college,  they  could  oppose  to  the  three  ecclesias- 
tical  votes,    those  of  Brandenburg,    Saxony,  and 
the  Palatine.     The  resources  of  the  Union,  if  saga- 
ciously employed,  might  have  rendered  the  contest 
dubious  ;  but,  unhappily  the  jealousies,  which  pre- 
vailed  among   the   different  members,     prevented 
them  from  acting  with  zeal  and  unanimity.     Those 
possessed   of  courage   to  encounter  danger  were 
deficient  in   power;    while  those  who   were   for- 
midable from  their  natviral  resources,  wanted  pru- 
dence, activity,  and  resolution. 

The  splendour  reflected  upon  the  Saxon  family, 
by  tlie  talents  and  services  of  Maurice,  had  accus- 
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tomed  tli€  protestaiits  to  consider  the  chief  of  that 
illustrious  house  as  their  political  leader.  John 
George,  being  fully  aware  of  the  importance  at- 
tached to  his  conduct,  resolved  to  sacrifice  every 
consideration  to  personal  interest.  Having  formed 
a  plan  for  his  own  aggrandisement  at  the  expense 
of  his  party,  he  endeavoured  to  conceal  his  selfish 
designs  under  the  mysterious  veil  of  irresolution, 
apprehensive  that  a  premature  disclosure  might  de- 
preciate the  value  of  treachery,  as  he  expected  less 
from  the  gratitude  of  the  emperor  than  he  hoped 
to  extort  from  his  apprehensions.  Had  he  been 
really  blessed  with  that  enlightened  judgment, 
with  which  some  of  his  biographers  have  endowed 
him,*  he  would  have  rejected  the  temptation  so 
artfully  tlirow  n  out  by  the  interested  policy  of  Fer- 
dinand ;  but  he  was  weak  enough  to  believe  that, 
when  a  bigot  should  have  established  the  most  un- 
limited despotism  on  the  ruins  of  the  protestant 
faith,  he  would  act  with  justice  and  generosity 
towards  him ;  not  considering,  that  by  fulfilling 
his  promise,  he  must  violate  every  principle  most 
venerable  in  his  eyes,  both  as  a  king  and  a  theo- 
logian. 

While  avarice  tempted  the  Saxon  to  abandon  his 
honour,  his  friends,  and  his  religion,  fear  operated 
no  less  powerfully  upon  the  Elector  of  Branden- 
burg, by  impelling  him  to  embrace  a  system  of  iu- 


*  Schiller,  b.  ii.  speaks  of  him  as  a  prince  governed  solely  by  prudential 
maxims  oF  policy,  and  superior  to  religious  enthusiasm  ;  but  it  is  difficult 
even  for  tiie  taletits  of  that  ingenious  writer,  to  defend  his  probity,  with- 
out sacrificing  his  understanding.  No  wise  man  could  have  given  credit 
to  the  assertion  of  Ferdinand;  no  honest  man  would  have  assisted  him 
without  it. 
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decision,  which  was  equally  prejudicial  to  his  in- 
terest and  his  reputation. 

The  house  of  Hesse  was  divided  by  religious 
Opinions,  as  well  as  by  political  attachments ;  for 
while  the  princes  of  Darmstadt  adhered  to  the  con- 
fession of  Augsburg,  those  of  Cassel  had  embraced 
the  tenets  of  Calvin.  Ever  faithful  to  the  example 
of  his  illustrious  progenitor,^  so  celebrated  for  cou- 
rage and  misfortune,  and  regardless  of  danger  when 
faith  and  freedom  were  at  stake,  the  latter  stood 
forth  the  intrepid  champion  of  toleration,  while 
the  former  bartered  fame  and  independence  for  a 
miserable  pension.  Endowed  with  firmness  which 
nothing  could  shake,  when  the  safety  of  his  country 
was  concerned,  the  Langrave  of  Cassel  was  the  first 
German  prince  who  formed  an  alliance  with  the 
Swedish  hero,  and  afforded  a  glorious  example  to 
his  contemporaries,  which  few  of  them  had  spirit  to 
imitate. 

While  the  liberties  of  Germany  were  basely  sa- 
crificed by  many  of  those  most  intimately  concerned 
in  protecting  them,  the  necessity  of  the  times  cre- 
ated heroes  for  their  defence.  Those  prominent 
situations,  however,  which  ought  to  have  been  oc- 
cupied by  the  splendour  of  the  electoral  houses, 
were  filled  by  Mansfeldt,  by  Christian  of  Bruns- 
wick, and  by  a  race  of  warriors,  sprung  from  the 
Ernestine  branch  of  the  Saxon  family,  so  justly 
hostile  toward  Austria. 

This  example  of  magnanimity,  however,  was  in 
great  measure  thrown  away,  since  neither  exhorta- 
tion nor  precedent  were  able  to  rouse  the  compro- 
mising timidity  of  the  Dukes  of  Wirtemberg,  of 
Mecklenberg,  of  Luneburg,  and  of  Pomerania. 
—Overawed  by  the  superior  resources  of  Ferdi- 
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nand,  tfiey  deemed  it  prudent  to  avert  the  im- 
pendiug  danger  by  tamely  submitting  to  his  autho- 
rity. 

in  the  person  of  Maximilian,  Duke  of  Bavaria, 
the  catholics  possessed  an  able  leader.  Cool  and 
persevering  in  the  pursuits  of  glory,  he  became  the 
defender  of  the  ancient  faith,  from  worldly  motives. 
He  fought  the  battles  of  the  church,  because  he 
foresaw  that  his  personal  aggrandisement  was  iden* 
tified  with  that  of  the  papal  communion.  The 
otJier  princes  devoted  to  the  see  of  Rome,  seemed 
destined  by  nature  to  act  in  subordinate  stations, 
the  tools  and  dependents  of  Austria.  Educated 
for  the  most  part  in  the  narrow  prejudices  of  a  reli- 
gion, whose  leadingtenet  prohibits  the  free  exercise 
of  the  understanding,  and  raised  sometimes  from 
a  cloister  to  a  throne,  the  mitred  sovereigns  be- 
came the  advocates  of  intolerance,  rather  from  the 
dictates  of  perverted  reason,  than  from  innate  de- 
pravity of  heart.  Slaves  alike  to  Ferdinand  and 
the  Vatican,  they  displayed  their  hatred  of  the  re- 
formers in  petty  acts  of  personal  hostility  against 
individuals,  endeavouring  to  compensate  for  the 
paucity  of  their  means  by  the  violence  of  their 
persecution. 

The  tremendous  power  established  in  Spain  by 
Charles  V.  and  gradually  undermined  by  the  bigotry 
of  his  successor,  rapidly  declined  during  the  feeble 
reigns  of  Philip  IIJ.  and  IV.  The  splendid  fortunes, 
suddenly  acquired  by  the  plunder  of  America,  and 
which  almost  entirely  inverted  the  natttral  order  of 
society,  by  elevating  adventurers  from  the  meanest 
stations  to  the  enjoyment  of  every  thing  that  riches 
could  procure,  diverted  tiie  attention  of  all  men  of 
daring*  tempers  from  commerce  and  agriculture  to 
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military  enterprize.  For  this  reason,  the  victories 
of  Cortes  and  Pizarro  proved  scarcely  less  ^.ital  to 
the  prosperity  of  Spain  than  destructive  of  the  hap- 
piness of  the  Americans.  Meanwhile  the  merchants 
of  Flanders,  of  Genoa,  and  of  Venice,  amassed 
honourable  wealth,  by  wisely  employing  the  re- 
sources so  improvidently  wasted  by  the  haughty  in- 
dolence of  the  Castilians.  The  loss  of  population, 
occasioned  by  the  conquest  of  a  new  hemisphere, 
and  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors  from  the  peninsula 
of  the  Pyrenees,  those  memorable  achievements  oi 
ferocity  and  superstition,  converted  into  desarts 
some  of  the  most  fertile  provinces  in  Europe;  while 
the  boasted  treasures,  extracted  from  the  blood  of  a 
devoted  people,  were  prodigally  lavished  in  fruitless 
endeavours  to  extirpate  freedom  in  Holland,  to  ex- 
clude a  liero  from  the  throne  of  France,  and  to 
overturn  the  power  of  one  of  the  greatest  sovereigns 
that  ever  swayed  the  sceptre  of  England.  Alarmed 
at  the  debility  which  their  folly  had  produced,  the 
Spanish  monarchs  endeavoured  to  conceal  it  from 
the  eyes  of  the  vulgar,  under  the  vain  display  of 
Asiatic  magnificence,  and  by  assuming  a  tone  of 
arrogance  in  all  foreign  negociations,  which  would 
have  proved  no  less  offensive  if  accompanied  with 
adequate  power,  than  it  appeared  weak  and  ridicu- 
lous without  it.  Guided  entirely  by  the  counsels 
of  upstart  minions,  or  of  ignorant  monks,  they 
ventured  to  ofler  their  presumptuous  incapacity  as 
a  model  for  the  imitation  of  Austria ;  encumbering 
their  protection  with  so  many  burthensome  condi- 
tions, that  it  might  have  afforded  matter  for  serious 
reflection,  whether  it  was  really  worth  that  extra- 
vagant price.  Yet  under  every  disadvantage,  it  was 
still  difficult  for  a  power  to  cease  to  be  formidable, 
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UJiicli  comprehended  under  its  sway  such  extensivo 
dominions  in  either  hemisphere;  whose  numerous 
armies,  highly  disciplined,  were  commanded  by 
generals  of  consummate  talents  and  great  experi- 
ence, and  whose  boundless  ambition,  adhering  from 
habit  as  well  as  from  inclination,  to  the  system  put- 
sued  by  Ferdinand  II.  his  grandson,  scrupled  not 
to  resort  to  the  dagger  of  the  assassin,  when  bribes 
and  artihces  no  longer  availed,  nor  hesitated  to  de- 
grade the  representatives  of  the  Castilian  despot  into 
public  incendiaries.  The  object  which  at  that  time 
most  immediately  occupied  the  court  of  Madrid,  was 
to  find  an  equivalent  for  the  loss  of  Holland,  by  an 
extension  of  territory  in  Italy;  persuaded  that  in 
case  they  could  unite  their  possessions  with  those 
of  Austria,  by  subjugating  all  the  country  between 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  Adriatic,  an  empire 
would  be  erected  in  the  south  of  Europe,  too  formi- 
dable for  any  thing  to  resist. 

Terrified  at  a  project  so  destructive  to  their 
schemes  of  petty  conquest,  the  native  sovereigns, 
too  feeble  and  disunited  to  resist  the  torrent,  re- 
garded their  ruin  as  inevitable.  Under  his  twofold 
character  of  sovereign  and  pontiff,  the  vicegerent  of 
heaven  was  often  constrained  to  act  w  ith  inconsist- 
ency. As  the  supreme  head  of  the  catholic  church, 
he  officially  cherished  the  bigotry  of  Spain  as  the 
firmest  prop  of  his  spiritual  authority;  but,  as  a 
temporal  monarch,  he  belield  her  encroachments 
with  the  utmost  jealousy  and  dismay.  As  succes- 
sor of  St.  Peter,  he  was  impelled  by  interest,  no 
less  than  by  duty,  to  pray  for  the  success  of  the 
Austrian  arms  ;  but,,  as  sovereign  of  Rome,  he  was 
equally  tempted  to  dread  the  destruction  of  the  Ger- 
man prolestaats,  because  th^ir  fall  would  annihilate 
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the  only  power  capable  of  opposing  the  oppressors 
of  Ital}^  Each  of  these  sentiments  seems  alternately 
to  have  prevailed,  exactly  in  proportion  as  hope  or 
fear,  ambition  or  piety,  were  his  predominating 
passions.  The  danger  of  the  moment  was  invariably 
the  strongest;  and  the  enemy  who  trimnphed  ap- 
peared of  course  the  most  formidable.  It  wonid 
have  been  inconsistent  with  nature  to  have  acted 
otherwise;  because  the  dread  of  losing  a  present 
advantage  is  always  more  active  than  the  wish  of 
escaping  a  distant  peril.  This  explanation  affords 
a  clue  to  many  incongruities  in  the  papal  conduct; 
nor  can  Ave  any  longer  be  surprised  that  the  vicar 
of  Christ  should  at  one  moment  unite  with  Spain 
and  Austria  for  the  extirpation  of  heresy,  and  be 
found  at  another  clandestinely  favouring  the  friends 
of  the  Reformation.  Had  it  been  possible  for  the 
jarring  interests  of  theology  and  politics  to  have 
been  so  united,  as  to  have  allowed  the  pope  to  ex- 
ert his  undivided  power  for  the  consunmiation  of 
one  important  object,  the  most  fatal  consequences 
might  have  ensued. 

With  Henry  IV.  the  splendour  and  influence  of 
the  Gallic  throne  sunk  prematurely.  A  stormy  mi- 
nority relaxed  all  the  sinews  of  government.  A  vain 
and  ambitious  regent,  incapable  ministers,  and  un- 
deserving favourites,  squandered  in  dissipation  and 
intrigue  the  treasure  collected  by  the  economy  of 
Sully,  and  destined  by  his  master  to  the  noblest 
purposes.  Surrounded  on  every  side  by  jarring 
factions,  and  exclusively  occupied  in  a  selfish  con- 
tention for  the  spoils  of  the  nation,  they  had  neither 
leisure  nor  inclination  to  attend  to  foreign  affairs. 
The  same  impolitic  spirit  of  intolerance,  which  had 
armed  one  hal^  of  Germany  ag^ainst  the  oth^r,  had 
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also  kindled  in  France  the  flame  of  rebellion ;  so 
that  when  Lewis  assumed  the  reins  of  government, 
he  found  his  kingdom  convulsed  by  domestic  dis- 
sentions,  and  destitute  of  external  consideration, 
epressed  by  the  wisdom  and  the  humanity  of  his 
ther,  the  Hugonots  had  availed  themselves  of  the 
Weakness  incidental  to  a  divided  government,  to 
give  extent  and  stability  to  their  power,  and  had 
rendered  Rochelle,  a  strong  and  commercial  city, 
the  centre  and  capital  of  rebellion.  Too  supersti- 
tious to  employ  the  only  adequate  remedy,  an  en- 
lightened system  of  toleration,  and  destitute  of  re- 
sources to  carry  into  execution  the  injudicious  plan, 
which  he  foolishly  resolved  to  adopt,  tlie  son  of 
flenry  was  shortly  reduced  to  the  humiliating  ex- 
pedient of  purchasing  the  allegiance  of  haughty  no- 
bles, whom  he  was  no  longer  able  to  control;  thus 
rendering  rebellion  the  surest  road  to  honours, 
wealth,  and  authority.  His  impolicy  in  deserting 
the  German  protestants  has  been  already  discussed. 
Such  ill-directed  measures  tended  equally  to  under- 
mine the  prosperity  of  France,  and  to  degrade  her 
national  character;  but,  fortunately  for  the  glory 
and  aggrandisement  of  a  country  destined  eventu- 
ally to  support  so  illustrious  a  part  on  the  splendid 
theatre  of  the  universe,  the  schemes  projected  by 
the  wisdom  of  Henry  IV.  were  about  to  revive  with 
increasing  energy  under  the  vigorous  administration 
jof  Richelieu. 

While  the  splendour  of  France  was  sullied  by  the 
feebleness  and  venality  of  her  government,  the  re- 
public of  Holland,  having  gloriously  broken  the  t'tt- 
ters  of  Spain,  established  the  fabric  of  her  com- 
mercial prosperity  on  the  solid  basis  of  freedom.  The 
enthusiasm  of  liberty,  infused  into  every  bosom  by 
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the  glorious  exauiple  of  the  princes  of  the  house  of 
Orange,  transformed  a  mercantile  nation  into  a  na* 
tion  of  heroes.  Grateful  for  the  assistance  which 
they  had  formerly  received  from  the  German  pro- 
testants,  they  felt  eager  to  repay  the  important  obli- 
gation; convinced  that,  by  contributing  to  their 
emancipation,  they  must  eventually  raise  an  insu- 
pevable  barrier  against  the  despotic  projects  of  Aus- 
tria. But  their  exertions  were  circumscribed  by 
necessity.  To  resist  the  machinations  of  the  Spa- 
nish court  demanded  every  effort  of  strength  and 
understanding  that  the  infant  commonwealth  could 
command.  Yet  the  anxiety  to  assist  an  unfortunate 
ally  overcame  every  minor  consideration,  which 
might  have  fettered  the  activity  of  more  powerful 
states;  and  we  accordingly  find  a  Dutch  army  pre- 
pared to  co-operate  in  the  defence  of  the  palatinate. 
Notwithstanding  the  crowns  of  England  and  Scot- 
land were  at  length  united,  no  real  accession  of 
strength  had  accrued  to  the  British  nation.  On  the 
contrary,  the  consideration  which  she  had  enjoyed 
under  tiie  pohtic  administration  of  Elizabeth,  was 
quickly  impaired  by  the  timidity  of  her  successor. 
Convinced  that  the  stability  of  her  own  throne  de- 
pended upon  the  success  of  the  protestant  cause, 
the  daughter  of  Henry  consented  to  sacrifice  one  of 
the  stronfj-est  propensities  of  her  heart,  the  love  of 
economy,  in  support  of  every  enterprise  which 
tended  to  circuniscribe  the  influence  of  Spain.  To 
have  persevered  in  a  sclieme  of  such  consummate 
prudence,  required  talents  very  different  from  those 
with  which  the  son  of  Darnley  was  endowed. 
Taught  by  the  pedantry  of  his  education  to  consider 
wisdom  as  consisting  in  the  knowledge  of  words,  or 
the  svstematical  arrangement  of  a  syllogism,  he  ren-»- 
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dered  himself  despicable  in  the  eyes  of  Europe  by 
the  pompous  imbecility  of  his  measures  ;  neglecting 
every  object  that  ought  to  have  occupied  the  atten- 
tion of  a  prudent  prince,  for  the  pursuit  of  trifles 
equally  undeserving  of  his  notice,  as  a  man,  a  scho- 
lar, or  monarch.  While  the  frugal  Elizabeth,  with 
well-timed  generosity,  poured  forth  her  treasures  in 
aid  of  the  Dutch,  and  assisted  in  placing  a  protes- 
tant  hero  upon  the  throne,  James  abandoned  his 
daughter  and  her  unfortunate  husband,  to  the  ma- 
lice of  their  inveterate  enemy.  Absorbed  in  deduc- 
ing the  regal  authority  from  the  special  appointment 
of  heaven,  he  totally  forgot  that  the  absurdity  of  the 
attempt  endangered  the  claim  which  he  foolishly 
wished  to  establish. 

Such  was  the  prelude  to  those  disastrous  scenes, 
which,  overwhelming  England  with  discord  and 
blood,  in  the  struggle  between  prerogative  and  pri- 
vilege, prevented  her  from  interfering  with  conti- 
nental politics.  The  storm  had  been  long  collecting, 
and  burst  with  a  fury  that  nothing  could  resist. 
Whether  the  greatest  talents,  combined  with  the 
greatest  moderation,  could  have  averted  its  impe- 
tuosity, must  ever  remain  matter  of  speculation; 
certain,  however,  it  is,  that  the  system  pursued  by 
the  misguided  Charles  had  a  directly  opposite  ten- 
dency. Impressed  by  his  father  with  the  most  ex- 
travagant notions  concerning  the  divine  authority  of 
kings,  and  possessing  courage  and  cunning  for  the 
attempt,  he  rashly  undertook  to  realize  the  prepos- 
terous theory.  Hence  arose  that  war,  which  (as 
Mr.  Fox  observes,  with  his  usual  discrimination,) 
"  has  been  so  intemperately  denominated  a  rebel- 
lion," and  which  terminated  in  the  death  of  the 
•king,  and  the  extinction  of  monarchy. 

VOL.    I.  M 
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The  situation  of  Sweden  will  come  under  consi- 
deration at  a  future  period,  with  greater  propriety ; 
and  respecting  Denmark,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  re- 
mark, that  the  active  genius  of  Christian  IV.  by 
creating  a  navy,  introducing  discipline  and  order  in 
the  management  of  the  army,  and  establishing  a  re- 
gular system  of  economy  in  the  internal  administra- 
tion, had  given  security,  consideration,  and  energy 
to  his  country. 

In  conformity  to  the  pressing  solicitation  of  his 
allies,  Ferdinand  had  postponed  the  gratification  of 
his  resentment,  till  enabled  by  victory  to  be  unjust 
with  impunity.  But  when  the  battle  of  Prague  had 
subjugated  Bohemia,  and  annihilated  all  the  hopes 
of  his  rival,  he  no  longer  set  bounds  to  his  vindictive 
temper,  but  determined,  by  one  decisive  blow,  to 
gratify  his  hatred  of  Frederic,  and  of  heresy. 

On  the  21st  of  January,  1621,  an  edict  appeared, 
by  which,  without  assembling  a  diet,  or  even  at- 
tempting to  conceal  the  iniquity  of  the  proceeding 
under  the  prostituted  forms  of  law,  Frederic  and  his 
adherents  were  subjected  as  traitors  to  the  bar  of 
the  empire.  By  this  violent  act,  no  less  repugnant 
to  the  spirit  than  insulting  to  the  members  of  the 
Germanic  constitution,  the  Elector  Palatine,  the 
Duke  of  liigendorf,  the  Prince  of  Anhalt,  and  the 
Count  of  Hohenlohe,  were  deprived  of  their  honours 
and  territories.*  The  execution  of  the  sentence  was 
committed  to  Archduke  Albert,  governor  of  the 
Spanish  Netherlands,  as  protector  of  the  circle  of 
Burgundy,  and  to  the  Duke  of  Bavaria;  the  former 
of  whom  was  directed  to  invade  the  Lower  Palati- 


*  Loiichius,  i.  23L     Bario,  ix-  507.     Schnjidt,  iv.  ID. 
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tmle,  while  the  Upper  was  occupied  by  the  troops 
of  Maximilian. 

This  vii^orous  measure  spread  universal  conster- 
nation among-  the  protestants,  while  it  was  applaud- 
ed by  the  catholics  with  exaggerated  praise,  as  the 
consummation  of  wisdom  and  virtue.  There  were 
not  wanting,  however,  even  in  the  Austrian  cabinet, 
men  sufficiently  enlightened  to  discover  the  impolicy 
of  deviating  from  judicial  precedents,  and  to  fore- 
tel  the  consequent  dangers.  Hohenzollern,  the  pre- 
sident of  the  Aulic  council,  refused  to  be  present 
at  the  ratification  of  the  decree,  alledging,  in  his  ex- 
cuse, that  his  conscience  forbade  him  to  sanction  a 
measure,  which  invested  a  man  with  the  functions 
of  judge  in  his  own  cause,  in  which  the  execution 
had  preceded  the  sentence.*  And  this  was  literally 
the  case,  as  the  invasion  of  the  Palatinate  was  under- 
taken previously  to  the  condemnation  of  the  elector, 
and  in  direct  violation  of  the  treaty  concluded  with 
the  "Evangelical  Union."  Neither  was  the  system 
pursued  less  contrary  to  the  forms  than  subversive 
of  the  principles  of  jurisprudence.  Frederic  had 
been  condemned  without  being  suflered  to  plead  in 
his  own  defence,  or  even  being  cited  to  appear  be- 
fore any  tribunal;  and  yet  Ferdinand,  upon  his 
accession  to  the  imperial  throne,  had  signed  a  ca- 
pitulation, by  which  he  solemnly  engaged  never  to 
issue  the  ban  against  any  member  of  the  Germanic 
confederacy,  without  strictly  adhering  to  every  for- 
mality usual  in  forensic  processes.  Circumstances, 
however,  were  now  materially  altered,  and,  as  he 
no  longer  wanted  support,  he  scarcely  deigned  to 


*  Menioire  de  Leruise  Julianas,  175.    It  is  said  that  rcrdiiiand,  upon 
this  occasion,  was  governed  entirely  by  the  advice  of  the  Spanish  court. 
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offer  any  apology  for  this  flagrant  breach  of  his  co» 
ronation  oath,  or  even  attempted  to  palliate  an  ac- 
tion, which  could  not  be  defended  on  any  grounds, 
except  the  tyrant's  plea  of  necessity. 

That  a  sovereign,  educated  according  to  the  max- 
ims of  the  Spanish  court,  should  regard  terror  as 
the  readiest  instrument  of  government,  it  is  consist- 
ent with  reason  to  expect :  we  cannot  therefore  be 
astonished  to  learn  that  the  Bohemian  insurgents 
were  treated  with  relentless  severity.  Three  months, 
however,  were  suffered  to  elapse,  after  the  battle 
of  Prague,  involved  in  awful  suspense.     This  mys- 
terious silence  tempted  many,  who  had  fled  in  the 
general  confusion,  to  return  again  to  their  estates  ; 
and  so  great  was  the  delusion,  which  universally 
prevailed,  that  numbers  remained  at  home  in  per- 
fect security,  though  secretly  admonished  of  the 
impending  danger  by  Tilly.*     At  length,  however, 
the  tempest  burst  in  all  its  fury :  at  the  same  hour 
precisely,  and  in  the  dead  of  night,  forty-eight  of 
the  leaders  of  the  disaffected  party  were  seized  iu 
their  beds,  and  being  brought  to  trial  before  a  spe- 
cial commission,  seven  and  twenty  were  condemned 
to  suffer  upon  a  scaftbid,  and  their  property  ordered 
to  be  confiscated. t    Being   for  the  most  part  per- 
sons in  opulent  circumstances,  it  may  be  presumed 
that  the  sentence  was  regarded  by  their  judges  as  a 
financial  expedient.     Those  who  escaped  with  their 
lives  were  either  doomed  to  banishnxent,  or  to  per- 


*  Though  this  fact  is  mentioned  by  Coxc,  upon  the  authority  of  Pelzel, 
it  is  not  easy  to  believe,  that  the  callous  breast  ofthc  plunderer  of  Magde- 
berg  was  ever  accessible  to  pity. 

\-  Piaecsius  speaks  thus  of  the  execution  of  tlie  Bohemian  nobles, 
"  snppliciis,non  Christiano  solum  honjini,  scd  <|uantumvis  barbaro,  ob  im- 
mancm  crudelitatem,  execrandisj"  350, 
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petoal  imprisonment,  accompanied  with  the  se- 
questration of  their  fortune.  The  rage  of  party 
being  thus  far  satiated  with  the  destruction  of 
those,  who  had  imprudently  trusted  to  a  tyrant's 
humanity,  a  citation  was  issued,  commanding  the 
emigrants  to  appear  before  the  imperial  tribunal 
within  a  limited  period  ;  and  their  neglect  being 
construed  into  a  proof  of  criminality,  they  were 
declared  guilty  of  treason,  and  incurred  in  con- 
sequence the  penalty  of  death  and  confiscation. 
Among  these  was  Thurn,  and  several  other  noble- 
men, conspicuous  for  talent  and  probity.* 

Had  the  proscription  been  confined  entirely  to 
those,  who  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the  war,  it 
might  have  been  easy  for  flattery  to  have  extenu- 
ated inhumanity  by  precedents  of  the  highest  au- 
thority ;  but  for  the  atrocities  which  ensued,  no 
precedent  could  be  found  since  the  days  of  the 
second  triumvirate.  An  edict,  devised  with  more 
than  inquisitorial  severity,  connnanded  all  land- 
holders, who  had  been  concerned  in  opposing  the 
authority  of  the  emperor,  to  make  an  ample  con- 
fession of  their  guilt  before  commissioners  appointed 
to  receive  their  depositions,  under  pain  of  incurring 
the  most  rigorous  punishment.  Terror  now  per- 
vaded every  condition  of  life  ;  because  a  field  was 
opened  for  malice  and  delation  to  which  loyalty  the 
most  unshaken  had  nothing  to  oppose.  Persuaded 
that  the  penalty  attached  to  discovery  would  be 
less  rigid  than  that  denounced  against  conceal- 
ments, above  seven  hundred  persons  of  noble  birth 


*  Lotichius,  i.  2.36. — After  the  detail  he  gives  of  this  bloody  tragedy,  the 
leader  cannot  but  be  surprised  to  meet  with  an  culogium  upon  the  cl«- 
uiency  of  rcrdiuand. 
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inscribed  their  names  on  the  list  of  delinquents. 
To  these  unfortunate  victims  of  credulity,  imperial 
clemency  (for  so  it  was  insultingly  styled  in  the 
partial  language  of  the  court,)  condescended  to 
grant  their  lives  and  titles  ;  but  as  justice  required 
that  such  atrocious  crimes  should  not  escape  with 
impunity,  their  estates  were  confiscated,  either  in 
part,  or  wholly,  according  to  the  measure  of  their 
offence  ;  and  thus  were  many  of  the  most  opulent 
families  reduced  to  absolute  penury.* 

Having  satisfied  resentment,  and  filled  his  trea- 
sury, Ferdinand  resolved  to  avail  himself  of  the 
general  consternation  for  the  extirpation  of  the  pro- 
testant  tenets.  Yet  being  apprehensive  of  the  con- 
sequences, which  might  naturally  be  expected  from 
a  sweeping  edict  of  luiconditional  proscription,  he 
deemed  it  adviseabie  to  proceed  by  progressive  steps, 
though  his  unbending  temper  revolted  at  the  idea 
of  even  a  temporary  compromise  with  heresy.  The 
first  effects  of  his  indignation  were  accordingly 
levelled  against  the  unorthodox  preachers  of  the 
capital,  who  received  positive  injunctions  to  eva- 
cuate Bohemia.  The  part  which  they  had  acted 
during  the  late  revolution,  by  exciting  the  people 
in  seditious  sermons  to  persevere  in  the  righteous 
cause,  was  alledged  as  the  motive  for  their  banish- 
ment, because  the  emperor  was  still  anxious  to 
conceal  from  the  protestants  the  extent  of  his  secret 
designs.'!'  His  zeal  however  was  much  too  intem- 
perate for  prudence  long  to  restrain  it ;  and  we  ac- 
cordingly tind  that  the  exercise  of  every  religion, 


*  Pel/cl,  731. 
t  Lotichius,  i.  240.    PulTeadorf,  i.  36, 
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except  the  papal,  was  shortly  forbidden  by  an  im- 
perial rescript."* 

In  the  political  constitution  of  Bohemia  he  made 
few  alterations.!  Some  historians  indeed  affirm, 
that  he  commanded  the  documents,  from  which 
the  national  privileges  were  derived,  to  be  delivered 
into  his  hands,  and  that  he  immediately  burned 
them  with  many  expressions  of  contempt.  This 
accusation  however  reposes  upon  no  solid  founda- 
tion, as  the  original  deed  is  still  in  existence.  The 
seal  and  signature  of  Rodolph  are  torn  off  from  the 
"  Letter  of  Majesty,"  but  all  the  other  acts  are 
entire ;  nay  more,  were  confirmed  by  Ferdinand 
himself,  in  1027,  at  his  son's  coronation,  J  with 
the  additional  concession,  that  no  contributions  iu 
future  should  be  imposed  upon  the  Bohemians, 
without  the  concurrence  of  their  representative.§ 

Notwithstanding  the  enormous  sum  of  forty 
millions  of  florins,  ||  is  supposed  to  have  entered  the 
imperial  coffers,  from  the  forfeitures  levied  upon 
the  adherents  of  Frederic,  yet  so  prodigal  was  the 
emperor  in  his  donations  to  the  clergy,  and  so  in- 
satiable were  the  Jesuits  in  their  demands,  that  he 
found  it  impossible  to  recompense  the  services  of 
his  friends,  without  resorting  to  fresh  confiscations. 
To  find  an  adequate  reward  for  the  deserts  of  Maxi- 
milian was  indeed  a  difficult  task  ;  but  to  satisfy 
his  expectations  was  impossible.  Previously  to 
the  commencement  of  hostilities,,  the  emperor  had 


*  1G21.  Pnfinidorf,  136. 

f  Hist.  Pcrsecnt.  Eccles.  Bohcm.  294. 

:j:  Schmidt,  iv.  19. 

§  Fclzel,  753. 

Jt  About  foiu-  millions  sterling. 
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engaged  by  a  solemn  contract  to  reimburse  him  for 
the  expenses  which  he  might  incidentally  incur  in 
his  defence.  The  hour  of  retribution  was  now 
arrived  ;  but  the  treasures  extorted  from  the  plun- 
dered nobles  were  already  lavished.  In  this  di- 
lemma, the  spoils  of  the  Palatine  afibrded  the  only 
resource.  By  transferring  the  honours  and  terri- 
tories of  that  unfortunate  prince  to  the  house  of 
Bavaria,  he  gratified  at  once  all  the  meanest  pro- 
pensities of  his  nature ;  by  crushing  a  rival  he  in- 
dulged his  pride  and  resentment  in  their  fullest  ex- 
tent ;  he  rewarded  Maximilian  without  the  smallest 
sacrifice  at  which  avarice  could  repine ;  and  satis- 
fied every  scruple  with  which  a  conscience  more 
delicate  might  have  allayed  his  triumph  by  pro- 
moting the  glory  of  orthodox  Christianity. 

The  "  Evangelical  Union,"  so  unworthy  of  the  ap- 
pellation which  it  ostentatiously  assumed,  and  of 
the  cause  it  undertook  to  defend,  began  now  to  ex- 
perience the  fatal  consequences  of  its  former  inde- 
cision. With  an  indifference,  ahiiost  surpassing  the 
limits  of  human  imbecility,  the  members  had  beheld 
the  ruin  of  their  leader,  who,  if  permanently  seated 
on  the  Bohemian  throne,  and  properly  supported 
by  his  allies,  might  have  become  the  firmest  pillar 
of  the  protestant  church,  and  established  it  upon 
'a  foundation  too  solid  for  despotism  or  bigotry  to 
undermine.  Having  imprudently  suffered  the  pro- 
pitious moment  to  escape,  no  alternative  remained 
but  to  endeavour  to  purchase  precarious  safety  by 
the  derilection  of  every  principle  for  the  protection 
of  which  they  had  coalesced.  Terrified  by  the 
example  of  Frederic,  they  hastily  concluded  a 
treaty  at  Mentz,  by  which  they  abandoned  that 
unfortunate  prince  to  his  unhappy  destiny ;  and,  as 
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a  convincing  proof  of  their  pacific  intentions,  con- 
sented immediately  to  disband  their  forces.  By 
this  dishonourable  act  the  confederacy  was  dis- 
solved and  no  attempt  was  afterwards  made  to 
revive  it.* 

Though  shamefully  abandoned  by  his  former 
colleagues,  Frederic  still  possessed  a  friend,  who 
served  him  with  fidelity  under  every  reverse.  Secure 
behind  the  ramparts  of  Pilsen,  Mansfeldt  bid  defi- 
ance to  the  whole  power  of  Austria.  Though  un- 
certain of  ever  receiving  the  smallest  rew  ard,  he 
defended  the  town  with  heroical  courage,  till  the 
soldiers  actually  began  to  mutiny  for  want  of  pay. 
Destitute  of  funds  to  satisfy  their  importunity,  and 
too  weak  to  enforce  obedience,  he  left  the  com- 
mand to  an  officer  of  experience,  upon  whose  fide- 
lity he  thought  he  could  rely,  and  repaired  to  Heil- 
bron,  where  the  protestant  princes  were  assembled, 
in  hopes  of  obtaining  a  scanty  subsidy,  to  alleviate 
his  immediate  necessities.  But  while  he  was  exert- 
ing every  effort  in  support  of  a  cause,  to  which  his 
reputation  and  honour  were  pledged,  Tilly  pre- 
vailed upon  his  lieutenant  to  surrender.  This  disas- 
trous event  was  soon  follow  ed  by  the  loss  of  all  the 
Bohemian  fortresses.f 

In  the  opinion  of  his  contemporaries,  that  gallant 
adventurer  had  now  terminated  his  eccentric  career; 
but,  at  the  moment  when  he  was  supposed  to  be 
irretrievably  ruined,  he  suddenly  appeared  in  the 
Upper  Palatinate,  more  an  object  of  terror  than 
ever.  Having  received  a  scanty  supply  from  Den- 
mark and   England,    and   more   extensive  powers 


*  Lotichius,  i.  242.     Schmidt,  iv.  19. 
t  Lotichius,  i.  2^1.    Sciimidt,  iv.  23. 
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from  Frederic,    he  collected   an   army  of    twenty 
thousand  men,  the  greater  part  of  whom  had  been 
recently  dismissed  by  the  Evangelical  Union.     So 
formidable  a  force,    depending  entirely  upon  their 
rapacity  for  sustenance,   and  commanded  by  a  ge- 
neral of  consummate  ability,  whose  only  fortune 
consisted  in  his  sword,  could  not  fail  to  excite  uni- 
versal dismay.     By  many  it  was  believed,  that  an 
attempt  would  be  made  to  recover  Bohemia  before 
reinforcements     could    arrive    from    Vienna.      To 
others,  however,  it  appeared  more  probable,  that 
Mansfeldt  would  direct  his  vengeance  against  the 
improtected  members  of  the  Catholic  League;  and 
by  levying  contributions  on  all  ecclesiastical  pro* 
perty  recruit  his  ruined  finances.     But  whatever  in 
reality  might  have  been  his  intentions,   little  time 
was  allowed  him  for  carrying  them  into  effect,  as 
the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  after  forming  a  j miction  with 
Tilly,  marched  with  the  utmost  celerity  to  the  suc- 
cour of  his  allies.     Incapable  of  opposing  the  over- 
whelming torrent,  Mansfeldt  was  compelled  to  fall 
back  upon  Franconia,  whose  unexhausted  fertility 
promised  abundant  supplies.     But  scarcely  had  he 
taken  a  strong  position  in   the  vicinity  of  Nurem-^ 
berg,  when  the  Bavarian  army  appeared.     His  si- 
tuation was  now  become  critical  in  the  extreme,  as 
he  was  equally  in  want  of  provisions  and  ammuni- 
tion, should  his  camp  be  invested  by  Maximilian. 
Neither  could  he  attempt  to  extricate  himself  by  a 
precipitate  retreat,  without  exposing  his  harassed 
and  disheartened  troops  to  inevitable  destruction. 
Nothing,  therefore,  remained,  except  to  endeavour 
by  stratagem  to  overreach  the  foe,  and  to  this  h^ 
accordingly  resorted.     A  confidential  officer  com- 
municated to  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  under  the  seal 
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of  secresy,  liis  commander's  determination  to  aban- 
don a  cause  rendered  desperate  by  the  disunion  of 
its  leaders ;  and  further  hinted,  that  he  might  be 
induced  by  an  adequate  offer  to  enter  into  the  im- 
perial service.  The  prospect  of  gaining  over  such 
a  formidable  adversary  was  too  seducing  even  for 
the  wary  Maximilian  to  resist;  and,  without  further 
hesitation,  he  sent  back  the  officer  with  unlinnted 
powers  to  treat.  A  iiegociation  so  delicate  could 
not  be  concluded  without  some  deliberation.  The 
electoral  troops  were  destitute  of  every  thing  neces- 
sary for  their  subsistence ;  and,  if  not  immediately 
relieved,  might  desert.  The  honour  of  Mansfeldt 
was  at  stake ;  and  money  and  provisions  w  ere  in 
consequence  dispatched  from  the  Bavarian  camp 
sufficient  for  the  exigency  of  tlie  moment.  This 
was  exactly  the  object  at  winch  Mansfeldt  had 
aimed.  His  soldiers  were  refreshed,  their  arrears 
were  discharged,  the  enemy  was  lulled  into  secu- 
rity. Availing  himself  of  their  supineness  he  de- 
camped in  the  night ;  and,  though  pursued  by  Tilly 
with  the  utmost  celerity,  he  gained  the  Lower  Pa- 
latinate in  safety.* 

Though  the  contemptuous  neglect  with  which  his 
remonstrances  had  been  treated  shewed  plainly 
that  nothing  could  be  expected  from  negociation, 
still  the  timidity  of  James  revolted  at  the  idea  of 
involving  the  nation  in  hostilities.  Allured  by  the 
offer  of  a  marriage  between  Iiis  son  and  the  Jnfanta,t 
he  patiently  suffered  himself  to  be  amused  by  pro- 
mises repeatedly  broken,  and  no  sooner  broken  than 


*  Banc,  ix,  508. 

t  In  tins  celebrated  transaction,  it  is  difficult  to  determine  wbich  most 
dcsenes  contempt,  the  crednlity  of  James,  the  romantic  folly  of  Charles, 
ti^c  insolence  of  Uuckingham,  or  the  dupiicity  of  Spain. 
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renewed.  When  he  addressed  his  complaints  to  t\v^ 
court  of  Madrid,  he  was  assured  that  direction- 
should  be  immediately  given  to  the  Governor  of  the 
Netherlands  to  refrain  from  farther  depredations. 
At  Brussels  he  was  referred  to  the  Austrian  cabi- 
net with  the  strongest  protestations  of  amity  ;*  and 
had  he  been  only  half  as  sagacious  as  vain,  he  miglil 
have  discovered  that  forms  and  compliments  were 
the  only  favours  which  he  was  likely  to  obtain  at 
Vienna. f 

Lord  Digby  was  sent  with  all  the  pomp  of  an 
ambassador  to  solicit  the  pardon  of  Frederic,  and 
to  promise  that  he  should  submit  to  any  reasonable 
penance  which  imperial  pride  might  impose,  pro- 
vided the  emperor  would  consent  to  reinstate  him 
in  the  possession  of  his  hereditary  dominions.  To 
this  equitable  proposal  the  Austrian  minister  re- 
plied, with  his  wonted  duplicity,  that  "  it  was  the 
sincere  wish  of  his  master  to  give  complete  satisfac- 
tion to  all  the  potentates  who  interested  themselves 
in  favour  of  the  elector,"  assuring  him  that  "  the  af- 


*  Hume,  xlix. 

t  If  we  give  credit  to  the  editor  of  Sir  Dudley  Carlton's  Letters,  v . 
may  infer  that  the  king  was  ahnost  the  only  person  in  England  who  ga\' 
credit  to  the  professions  of  Austria.  "  It  was  soon  discovered  by  th< 
ministers  of  England,  that  if  the  restitution  of  the  Palatinate  was  mad( 
the  sine  qua  non  of  the  treaty,  it  would  never  be  concluded.  The  court 
of  Spain  had  it  not  in  their  power,  nor  indeed  in  their  inclination,  to  pro- 
cure the  establishment  of  the  palatine-house,"  Preface,  xlii.  In  a  letter  to 
Secretary  Naunton,  Sir  Dudley  leaves  no  doubt  respecting  the  duplicity 
of  Spain:  "  Here,"  says  he,  "  we  are  informed  that  all  {meaning  the  Ger- 
man princes)  arm,  both  great  and  small,  ecclesiastical  and  temporal;  but 
tlie  opinion  is,  majiy  of  them  will  not  declare  themselves,  but  as  they 
shall  be  swayed  by  their  belief  of  the  strength  of  each  party ;  which  the 
Spaniard  knowing,  doth  already  use  his  accustomed  artilicc,  furst  by 
bruit  spread  abroad  of  his  correspondency  and  friendship  with  lus  ma- 
jesty, M  hich  he  doubts  not  still  to  entertain  by  his  w  onted  overture  of  the 
match."    403. 
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iair  would  be  amicably  termimated,  the  moment  the 
King  of  England  should  havji  compelled  his  son-in- 
Jaw  to  make  proper  atonement  for  his  misconduct." 
He  farther  added,  that  "  as  the  emperor  had  hitherto 
acted  by  the  advice  of  his  allies,  it  was  necessary 
for  him  to  consult  them  upon  the  present  occasion. 
The  result  of  their  deliberations  he  promised  to 
communicate  to  his  Britannic  majesty,  without  the 
smallest  reserve,  immediately  after  the  conclusion 
of  the  diet.  It  was,  however,  requisite,"  he  said^ 
^*  to  observe,  that  the  contending  parties,  being  un- 
equal in  rank,  they  could  not  treat  on  terms  of 
equality.  Notwithstanding  the  nature  of  the  war^ 
(a  war  between  a  rebellious  vassal  and  his  legitimate 
sovereign)  still  the  clemency  of  Ferdinand  was  dis^ 
posed  to  pardon  every  insult  offered  to  his  authority, 
provided  the  Palatine  would  produce  undoubted 
proofs  of  the  sincerity  of  his  repentance,  and  give 
security  for  his  allegiance  in  future.* 

Digby,  who  had  too  much  penetration  to  mistake 
the  meaning  of  this  declaration,,  no  sooner  heard  of 
the  movements  of  the  Bavarian  army  than  he  re- 
newed his  remonstrance  in  more  urgent  language; 
and,  being  referred  to  Maximilian,  as  the  only  per- 
son invested  with  powers  to  conclude  an  armistice, 
he  set  out  immediately  for  Munich.  Upon  opening 
the  business,  and  assuring  the  duke  that  the  em- 
peror had  consented  to  a  suspension  of  arms,  that 
artful  prince  jocosely  told  him,  "  that  it  was  super- 
fluous to  euter  into  any  negociation,  because  hosti- 
lities had  actually  ceased ;  and  I  doubt  not,"  conti- 
nued he,  with  a  triumphant  smile,  "to  prevent  any 


♦  Le  Vivssor,  v.  230. 
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farther  commotions,  by  keeping  possession  of  thei 
Palatinate,  till  a  permanent  peace  shall  be  estab- 
lished."* 

Such  insolent  treatment  Could  not  fail  to  excite 
the  indis^nation  of  any  man,  who  felt  for  the  honour 
of  England,  and  Digby  accordingly  complained 
to  the  emperor,  with  a  spirit  becoming  a  Briton. 
Ferdinand  asserted,  "  that  the  conduct  of  Maximi- 
b'an  was  strictly  conformable  to  the  laws  of  war; 
and  that  he  had  done  his  duty  in  protecting  his  al- 
lies against  the  incursions  of  Mansfeldt,  who  had  in- 
vaded their  territories  at  the  head  of  an  army,  avow- 
edly in  the  pay  of  the  elector."f 

The  truce  having  expired  between  Spain  and  the 
Dutch,  Spinola  was  recalled  from  Germany,  in  or- 
der to  take  the  command  of  an  armament  destined 
for  the  invasion  of  Holland.  Gonsales  de  Cordova, 
his  successor  in  the  Palatinate,  anxious  to  distin- 
guish himself  by  some  splendid  achievement,  in- 
vested Frankendahl  with  a  degree  of  precipitation 
more  creditable  to  his  courage  than  to  his  capacity. 
The  vigilance  of  Mansfeldt  was  always  ready  to 
take  advantage  of  the  errors  of  an  op})onent ;  and  as 
the  operations  of  the  seige  too  plainly  indicated  that 
the  troops  were  no  longer  under  tlie  direction  of 
Spinola,  he  determined,  by  a  bold  and  unexpected 
blow,  to  revive  the  lustre  of  the  electoral  arms.  With 
him  a  project  was  no  sooner  conceived  than  it  was 
carried  into  execution.  Tiie  army  was  instantly  put 
in  motion,  and  by  hasty  marches  surprised  Gon- 
sales, who  being  unpre]>ared  for  their  reception, 
abandoned  the  siege  with  the  utmost  precipitation.  • 


♦  Hume,  xlix.  t  1621.  Lc  Yasser,  v.  234. 


Though  highly  glorious  to  the  military  reputation 
of  Mansfeldt,  this  splendid  action  was  atten<led 
with  no  permanent  benefit,  because  he  found  it  im- 
possible to  support  himself  in  a  country  completely 
exhausted  by  former  depredations ;  but  as  Frank- 
end  ahl  was  rescued  from  imminent  peril,  and  the 
garrisons  of  Manheim  and  Heidelberg  were  rein- 
forced, he  quitted  his  position  with  less  anxiety. 
Directing  the  torrent  of  his  arms  against  the  eccle- 
siastical principalities  of  Strasburg  and  Spires,  he 
swept  every  thing  before  him  with  the  impetuosity 
of  a  deluge.  Those  wealthy  provinces,  which  as 
yet  had  experienced  only  a  scanty  share  of  the  hor- 
rors of  war,  afforded  the  necessary  refreshment  for 
his  harassed -soldiers,  and  ample  funds  for  the  pro- 
secution of  hostilities.* 

To  follow  minutely  this  active  commander  through 
all  his  various  enterprizes  would  lead  into  useless 
details ;  because,  though  characterized  by  the  most 
striking  illustrations  of  genius,  they  seldom  led  to 
important  results.  Suffice  it  to  remark,  that  not- 
withstanding he  was  endowed  with  abilities  whicli 
have  rarely  fallen  to  the  lot  of  mortal,  and  which 
frequently  give  to  the  best  authenticated  fiicts  the 
equivocal  splendour  of  romance,  he  was  scarcely 
less  indebted  to  the  jealousies  which  prevailed  be- 
tween Tilly  and  Cordova,  than  to  his  own  unrivalled 
talentt^  for  success.  Had  they  heartily  co-operated 
in  one  regular  plan  it  would  have  been  impossible 
for  him  long  to  have  resisted  ;  but  he  was  saved  by 
their  private  dissentions  ;  and  when  compelled  by 
their  approach  to  evacuate  one  province,  or  over-' 


*  Scluuidt,  iv..20. 
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whelmed  in  appearance  by  a  host  of  foes,  either  by 
the  celerity  of  his  movements  or  the  fertility  of  his 
invention,   he  always  found  means  to  escape. 

The  indolence  of  James  had  been  at  length  stimu- 
lated to  send  a  small  body  of  English  to  assist  in 
the  defence  of  the  Palatinate.  Their  commander. 
Sir  Horace  Vere,  though  at  the  head  of  no  more 
than  six  thousand  men,  compensating  by  courage 
and  activity  for  every  deficiency,*  rendered  himself 
so  formidable  to  the  imperialists,  that  Frederic  be- 
gan once  more  to  cherish  the  delusive  hope  of  re- 
covering his  dominions.  Impelled  by  a  disposition 
naturally  sanguine,  and  the  transient  gleam  of  pros- 
perity, he  quitted  his  asylum  in  Holland,  and  ar- 
riving in  disguise  in  Mansfeldt's  camp,  conferred 
the  sanction  of  an  illustrious  name  upon  the  opera- 
tions of  a  predatory  banditti.  Encouraged  by  the 
success  of  the  British  troops,  and  anxious  to  shew 
their  beloved  sovereign  to  a  brave  and  loyal  people^ 
Mansfeldt  crossed  the  Rhine,t  and  uniting  with 
the  Margrave  of  Baden-Dourlach,  prepared  for  a 
vigorous  campaign. J 


*  Wc  may  fairly  conclude,  tliat  the  ambassador  of  James  would  not 
voluntarily  disparage  bis  exertions,  and  we  may  consc«jucntly  give  un- 
bounded credit  to  the  following  statement,  transmitted  in  a  dispatch  toi 
secretary  Naunton.  "The  new  English  troops,  commanded  by  my  Lord 
general  Vere,  began  to  rise  this  day  out  of  their  several  garrisons,  where 
they  have  lain  thus  long  for  want  of  good  arms ;  tho  e  which  were  pro- 
vided them  by  such  as  were  put  in  trust,  being  unseniecable  ;  and  now  I 
have  procured  them  to  be  well  and  sufficiently  furnished  out  of  the  states 
magazines,  with  all  other  helps  fit  for  their  journey."  485. 

f  At  Germesheim. 

X  Lotichius,  i.  302. — Before  he  ventured  to  declare  war  against  the 
i?mperor,  the  Margrave  resigned  his  dominions  to  his  son,  with  positive- 
injunctions  to  observe  the  strictest  neutrality ;  by  which  precaution  he 
flattered  himself  to  prevent  the  ruiu  of  his  family,  iii  case  of  his  own 
defeat. 
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While  the  western  provinces  of  the  empire  were 
alternately  ravaged  by  friends  and  foes,  another  ad- 
venturer arose  in  the  north,  more  fierce  and  sangui- 
nary than  any  commander  who  till  then  had  wielded 
the  sword  of  plunder.  Christian,  of  Brunswick,  a 
younger  brother  of  the  reigning  duke,  and  himself 
administrator  of  Halberstadt,  instructed  by  Mans- 
feldt  in  the  important  secret  of  maintaining  soldiers 
without  any  natural  resources,  erected  his  standard 
in  Lower  Saxony ;  and,  being  joined  by  crouds, 
whom  want  or  profligacy  had  rendered  desperate, 
soon  collected  a  formidable  army.  Animated  by 
an  ardent  passion  for  military  renown,  and  by  hatred 
no  less  violent  against  the  papal  religion,  because 
his  own  revenues  being  derived  from  the  secularised 
property  cif  the  church  depended  on  the  stability  of 
the  protestant  communion,  he  pillaged  the  wealthy 
prelates  of  Saxony  with  the  inexorable  rapacity  of 
a  barbarian.  Yet  the  same  man,  who  carried  his 
detestation  of  popery  to  such  a  pitch,  as  to  coin, 
money  out  of  the  plate  of  which  he  plundered  the 
convents,  with  the  following  ludicrous  inscription — - 
*'  Christian  of  Brunswick,  the  friend  of  God,  and 
the  enemy  of  priests,"  affected  all  the  patriotism  of 
an  ancient  German,  and  all  the  chivalrous  gallantry 
of  romance.*  Enriched  with  ecclesiastical  spoils, 
and  strengthened  by  numerous  reinforcements,  he 
shaped  his  destructive  course  toward  the  banks  of 
the  Rhine,  hoping,  by  a  junction  with  the  electoral 
army,    to  render  his  power  irresistible.     The  ex- 


*  1622.  His  admiration  for  the  Elcctress  Palatine  is  represented  by  all 
historians  as  iinboiinded. 

VOL.    I.  N 
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pectations  of  the  protestants  began  now  to  revive  ; 
they  no  longer  contemplated  the  resources  of  Aus- 
tria in  sullen  despair,  but  looked  forward  to  vic- 
tory and  retaliation.* 

The  conquest  of  the  Palatinate,  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  a  rival,  were  objects  so  dear  to  the  emperor, 
that  every  thing  was  sacrificed  to  their  attainment. 
He  therefofie  felt  happy  to  conclude  a  truce  with 
Bethlem  Gabor,  upon  terms  not  inconsistent  with 
honour,  in  order  that  his  troops  might  be  at  liberty 
to  act  upon  the  banks  of  the  Rhine ;  convinced  that 
his  losses  in  Hungaiy  would  be  easily  recovered 
when  the  fate  of  Frederic  should  be  finally  de- 
cided. 

Since  the  death  of  Bucquoy,  killed  in  a  skirmish 
with  a  foraging  party,f  the  affairs  of  the  emperor 
had  gradually  deteriorated  in  Hungary,  because  it 
was  impossible  to  discover  among  the  Austrian  ge- 
nerals a  commander  of  equal  capacity.  The  Poles 
having  also  been  defeated  in  a  sanguinary  battle 
with  the  Turks,  the  latter  now  remained  at  liberty 
to  turn  their  impetuous  valour  against  Austria. 
These  considerations  tempted  Ferdinand  to  abandon 
all  power  and  patronage  to  Gabor,  provided  he  was 
suflfercd  to  retain  the  regal  title.J 


*  The  princes  of  Hcssc  Cassel  and  of  \^lvtemberg  were  the  first  who 
began  to  prepare  for  war.  The  greater  part  of  the  money  coined  by 
Christian  was  derived  from  twelve  silver  statnes  of  the  apostles,  whicU 
the  bigotrj^  of  preceding  ages  had  consecrated  in  the  catiiedml  of  Mun- 
ster.  When  accused  of  impiety  by  some  of  his  followers,  he  sheltered 
himself  under  the  authority  of  scripture,  and  pretended  to  have  only 
realized  the  ancient  precept, — "  Go  hence  into  all  the  parts  of  the  earth." 
— Galctti,  i.  62. 

-jr  Lotichius,  i.  256. 

I  Almost  the  only  article  of  importance  obtained  by  Ferdinand,  in  re- 
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No  sooner,  however,  was  peace  concluded,  than 
a  revohition  at  Constantmople  threw  the  Turkish 
empire  into  such  confusion,  that  all  the  apprehen- 
sions of  Ferdinand  were  removed.  The  insolence 
of  the  Janizaries  had  risen  to  such  an  alarming 
height,  that  the  sultan  was  little  more  than  a  titled 
slave,  whose  authority,  and  even  life,  depended  en- 
tirely on  their  caprice.  Eager  to  escape  from  this 
ignominious  thraldom,  Osman  was  supposed  to  have 
formed  the  project  of  conducting  the  greater  part 
of  those  undisciplined  bands  into  a  distant  province, 
under  pretext  of  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  and  theii 
abandoning  them  to  the  fury  of  the  provincial  troops, 
collected  in  numbers  to  destroy  them.  Whether 
founded  in  reality,  or  propagated  merely  as  an  in- 
centive to  insurrection,  the  report  was  received 
with  avidity,  and  excited  the  fury  of  the  pretended 
victims  to  such  a  degree,  that  they  rushed  into  the 
seraglio  with  tumultuous  violence,  deposed  the 
trembling  sultan,  whose  dastardly  behaviour  proved 
him  unworthy  to  reign,  and  elevated  in  his  place 
tlie  stupid  Mustapha,  whom  a  former  revolution 
liad  hurled  from  the  throne,  but  whom  the  clemency 
of  his  successor  and  his  own  insignificance  had  pre- 
served. This  wretched  puppet,  whose  propensity 
to  gluttony  would  have  induced  him  to  barter  the 
Ottoman  sceptre  for  a  favourite  dish,  was  too  con- 
temptible even  for  the  contemptible  office  allotted 
him  by  a  mutinous  soldiery,  who  valued  him  only 
on  account  of  those  qualities,  which  rendered  him 


lurii  for  many  valuable  coiioessioiis,  was  the  re-establishment  of  the 
Jesuits  in  Hung:ary;  and  this  was  sulyect  to  the  condition  that  the 
reformed  reUa^on  should  enjoy  the  most  ample  toleration. — Lotichius, 
i.  271. 

N    2 
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an  object  of  universal  derision.  A  government  so 
despicable  could  not  long  exist ;  and  a  party  being 
formed  in  favour  of  Amurat,  a  younger  brother  of 
Osman,  created  such  dissentions  in  the  Turkish 
councils,  that  they  had  neither  leisure  nor  inclina- 
tion to  disturb  the  repose  of  Christendom.* 

The  presence  of  Frederic,  by  giving  reputation 
and  courage  to  his  troops,  excited  fresh  alarm  at 
Vienna^  In  case  a  junction  should  be  effected  be- 
tween the  three  protestant  armies,  which  pillaged 
the  provinces  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Elbe,  it 
was  far  from  impossible  that  hostilities  might  be 
carried  into  the  hereditary  provinces  of  Austria. 
It  was  therefore  determined  by  splendid  offers  to 
tempt  the  venality  of  the  hostile  generals.  Isabella, 
governess  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  was  accord- 
ingly instructed  to  enter  into  a  negociation  with 
Mansfeldt ;  and  the  overtures  made  him  were  no 
less  gratifying  to  his  vanity  than  advantageous  to 
his  fortune.  A  principality  supported  by  an  ade- 
quate revenue,  a  large  sum  of  money  to  be  advanced 
immediately  by  way  of  gratuity,  the  rank  of  marshal 
in  the  imperial  service,  with  five  thousand  horse  at 
his  own  disposal,  were  strong  inducements  to  a 
soldier,  who  had  nothing  in  the  world  that  he  could 
call  his  own.  The  proposal,  however,  brilliant  as  it 
was,  failed  of  success,  and  it  is  even  matter  of 
doubt,  whether  it  was  ever  seriously  listened  to. 
Like  a  man  accustomed  to  subsist  on  the  uncertain 
produce  of  gaming,  Mansfeldt  could  not  bring  him- 
self to  renounce  the  visionary  prospect  of  precarious 
power  for  the  tranquil  comforts  of  rational  repose.f 


*  Nani  Historia  Veiiela,  lib.  v.  f  Schmidt,  iv.  21. 
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Encouraged  by  the  presence  of  a  legitimate  chief, 
this  daring  adventurer  compelled  Tilly  to* abandon 
the  siege  of  Tilsberg,  and  to  fight  him  upon  disad- 
vantageous terms  ;  and,  after  defeating  that  experi- 
enced veteran  with  considerable  slaughter,  he  com- 
pleted his  glory,  byvcondueting  Frederic  in  triumph 
to  the  electoral  palace  nt  Heidelberg. 

The  same  spirit  of  jealousy,  which  had  rendered 
abortive  the  designs  of  Tilly,  proved  scarcely  less 
fatal  to  the  protestants.  While  Mansfeldt  continued 
with  the  Margrave  of  Baden,  the  Austrians  were 
too  feeble  to  oppose  them  ;  but  after  the  armies  se- 
parated, they  were  no  longer  equal  to  offensive 
operations.  It  is  impossible  to  attribute  this  de- 
structive measure  to  want  of  foresight ;  the  talents 
of  the  commanders  refute  the  accusation.  We  must 
therefore  suppose,  eiither  that  the  surrounding 
country  was  so  thoroughly  drained  as  to  be  in- 
(japable  any  longer  of  affording  supplies  for  their 
united  forces  ;  or,  what  is  still  more  probable,  that 
the  haughty  soul  of  Mansfeldt,  inflated  with  vic- 
tory, and  the  proud  conviction  of  transcendent 
merit,  ^disdained  to  decide  tlie  command  with  a  col- 
league, wiiose  rank  prevented  his  serving  in  a  sub- 
ordinate station,  though  decided,ly  inferior  in  abili- 
ties.* 

While  Mansfeldt  remained  to  defend  the  Palati- 
nate, the  margrave  undertook  to  divert  the  attention 
of  Tilly,  by  a  sudden  irruption  into  Bavaria.  That 
vigilant  general,  however,  prevented  by  his  activity 
the  completion  of  a  project,  which  must  have 
greatly  embarrassed   his   future   operations.      No 


Puffendorf,  i.  38. 
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sooner  had  he  penetrated  the  designs  of  the  enemy, 
than  he  invited  Cordova  to  sacrifice  for  the  present 
their  private  animosity  to  the  public  service,  and  to 
co-operate  in  an  enterprize,  which,  if  carried  into 
execution  with  vigour  and  success,  could  not  fail 
to  reflect  the  greatest  honour  on  both.  The  Spa- 
niard, unwilling  to  be  outdone  in  generosity,  ac- 
cepted the  proposal ;  and,  hastening  to  the  assist- 
ance of  his  rival,  they  intercepted  the  margrave  in 
his  march,  and  defeated  him  at  Wimpfen*  after  a 
sanguinary  battle. 

The  event  of  the  contest,  which  deprived  the  van- 
quished of  all  his  military  resources,  proved  still 
more  disastrous  from  its  political  effects.  The  vin- 
dictive temper  of  Ferdinand  never  lost  an  oppor- 
tunity of  insulting  the  distress  of  a  prostrate  foe ; 
and  he  accordingly  availed  himself  of  a  dispute, 
between  the  protestant  and  catholic  branches  of  the 
house  of  Baden,  respecting  the  right  of  succession 
to  certain  bailiwics,  to  adjudge  the  litigated  pro- 
perty to  the  orthodox  claimant.^ 

The  calamitous  consequences  of  the  margrave's 
temerity  were  in  some  measure  repaired  by  the 
diligence  of  Mansfeldt,  who,  crossing  the  Rhine 
with  unexampled  celerity,  defeated  a  considerable 
body  of  Austrians,  which  had  taken  advantage  of 
liis  absence  to  lay  siege  to  Haguenau,  a  strong 
fortress  in  Alsace,  and  on  that  account  selected 
by  the  electoral  general  as  a  secure  asylum  for 
plunder. 

Elated  with  victory,  and  eager  to  punish  a  de- 


*  1622.  Puffendorf,  i.  38.     Lotiohius,  i.  304.     Schmidt,  iv,  21. 
t  Theatr.  Europ.  i.  678.    Puffendorf,  ibid.    Barre,  ix.  521. 
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generate  member  of  the  reformed  clnircli,  he  di- 
rected his  march  along  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and 
pouring  all  his  vengeance  upon  the  defenceless  ter- 
ritory of  Darmstadt,  surprised  the  capital,  ^vhich 
was  abandoned  to  the  fuiy  of  a  licentious  soldiery, 
as  a  recompense  worthy  of  their  toils,  and  seizing 
the  langrave  in  the  midst  of  his  little  court,  con- 
ducted him  a  prisoner  to  Manheim.* 

Terrified  at  the  vicinity  of  such  formidable  neigh- 
bours, the  mercantile  timidity  of  Francfort  hastened 
to  offer  a  moderate  ransom  under  the  precarious 
title  of  donation  ;  but  the  approach  of  the  imperial- 
ists suspended  the  negociation,  and  compelled  the 
elector  and  Mansfeldt  to  regain  the  Palatinate,  an 
undertaking  of  difficulty  and  danger. 

But  the  loss  sustained  during  a  hasty  retreat 
was  far  from  proving  the  greatest  calamity  which 
this  predatory  enterprise  occasioned.  The  Austrian 
commanders  being  now  secure  from  any  attempts 
on  their  rear,  directed  all  their  efforts  against  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick,  and  falling  in  with  him  as  he 
was  preparing  to  pass  the  Maine,  at  Hoechst,  near 
Francfort,  took  all  his  artillery  and  baggage.  Pur- 
suing this  advantage  with  masterly  skill,  Tilly  fol- 
lowed him  into  the  Palatinate ;  and  though  unable 
to  prevent  his  junction  with  Mansfeldt,  it  was 
not  long  before  he  obliged  them  both  to  evacuate 
the  electoral  territory,  and  to  seek  security  and 
subsistence  in  the  more  fertile  province  of  Al- 
sace.t 


*  Thealr.  Europ.  i.  678.     Puffendorf,  i.  S3.     Barre,  ix.  621. 

t  It  is  curious  to  observe  M'ith  what  inveteracy  the  orthodox  and  pious 
Caraffa  directs  the  vengeance  of  Providence  against  heretics.  Speaking 
of  the  defeat  of  Christian,  he  emphatically  says,  "  ecclesiasticos  per-unia 
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The  prospects  of  Frederic  became  now  so  gloomy, 
that  the  margrave  deemed  it  prudent  to  avert  im- 
pending ruin,  by  withdrawing  entirely  from  the 
stormy  scene.  Having  embraced  this  resolution,  he 
disbanded  his  troops,  and  repairing  with  a  few  at- 
tendants to  the  castle  of  Hochberg,  his  favourite  re- 
sidence, he  resolved  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his 
days  in  the  tranquil  enjoyments  of  retirement.  The 
fortitude  of  Mansfeldt,  however,  was  not  to  be  sub- 
dued by  the  rudest  shocks  of  adversity;  while  he 
had  a  single  regiment  equal  to  the  active  duties  of  a 
campaign,  or  a  single  enemy  to  plunder,  his  perse- 
vering courage  looked  confidently  forward  to  better 
times,  conscious  of  deserving  the  admiration  of  his 
contemporaries,  and  of  occupying  a  conspicuous 
place  in  history. 

While  he  was  diligently  employed  in  providing 
sustenance  for  his  followers,  at  the  expense  of  the 
pillaged  Alsacians,  Tilly  completed  the  conquest 
of  the  Palatinate  by  the  reduction  of  Manheim  and 
Heidelberg.  The  former  indeed  offered  little  resist^ 
ance;  but  the  latter  was  defended  with  a  determined 
courage,  which  should  have  entitled  the  inhabitants 
to  a  milder  destiny.  Humanity,  however,  was  not 
among  the  virtues  of  Tilly ;  and  he  probably  regard- 
ed it  as  an  effeminate  quality,  disgraceful  to  the 
character  of  a  soldier.  The  city  at  length  being 
carried  by  assault,  and  given  up  to  plunder,  was 
treated  with  all  the  insolence  and  barbarity  which 


mulcta-vit,  ecclesiae  thesaurnm  invasit,  et  sacra  Lipsana  sancti  liborii 
optimo  argento  et  aiiro  iiichisa  profanavit,  anreamqiie  thecain  sacrilige 
furatus,  in  stipendia  militum  insolentissimorum  post  cnsam  nionelam 
effudit ;  quod  sacrilcj^iura  uon  occult^  dens  in  priucipe  tarn  iiiiquo  ulcisci 
voluit;  nam  notarunt  iionnulli,  post  tarn  probosum,  scelestunque  facinus, 
niinquam  postca  victoriani  aliquam  rcportavit."  117. 
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rapine  or  bigotry  could  inflict.  The  calamities  oc- 
casioned by  the  devastation  of  arms,  may,  in  general, 
be  repaired  by  time  and  industry;  but,  during  the 
sack  of  Heidelberg,  there  perished  treasures  which 
it  was  impossible  ever  to  replace.  The  electoral 
library,  one  of  the  richest  in  Europe  in  curious  ma- 
nuscripts, and  formed  at  an  enormous  expense,  was 
irrecoverably  mutilated,  by  the  ignorance  of  men, 
incapable  of  appreciating  its  inestimable  value.  The 
greater  part  of  the  books,  however,  being  luckily 
preserved,  were  afterwards  distributed  by  the  Duke 
of  Bavaria,  as  marks  of  friendship  to  his  allies  ;*  and 
the  rarest  works  being  allotted,  with  pious  prodi- 
gality, to  the  papal  library,  were  carefully  deposit- 
ed in  the  Vatican.f 

This  unwearied  course  of  prosperity,  however, 
proved  insnfiicient  to  calm  the  apprehensions  of 
Ferdinand,  who  looked  forward  with  di-ead  to  an 
approaching  reverse,  while  Mansfeldt  and  Bruns- 
wick were  in  arms;  for  he  was  no  stranger  to  the 
intentions  of  the  protestant  princes:  he  knew  that 
from  necessity,  as  well  as  inclination,  they  were 
hostilely  inclined,  and  were  ready  to  declare  in  fa- 
vour of  the  elector,  whenever  it  could  be  done  with 
impunity.  These  considerations  determined  him  to 
work  upon  the  credulity  of  the  English  monarch, 
and  thus  render  him  instrumental  to  the  ruin  of  Fre- 
deric.    James's  aversion  to  blood  had  induced  him 


*  Caraffa  is  unable  to  conceal  his  contempt  for  the  Germans,  for  having 
permitted  this  valnable  collection  to  be  carried  out  of  their  coiuitrv : 
"  Duni  electores  variis  imperii  ncgociis  intenderent,  ego,  impetrata  a  Ba- 
variae  electore  bibliotheca  Heidelbergensi,  qua;  et  copia  librorum,  et  ra- 
ritate  manuscriptorum  omnibus  aliis  in  Germania,  et  fursan  in  Europa, 
antecellebat,  Roman  transmittendam.  curavi."  150. 

t  Loticliius,  i.  320.  IJougeaut,  i.  91.  Barre,  ix.  528.— Tliis  valuable 
collection  has  been  removed  to  Paris  by  Bonaparte. 
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to  listen,  with  childish  facility,  to  the  treacherous* 
ovei'tures  of  the  imperial  cabinet;  and,  finding  his 
efforts  for  the  restoration  of  peace,  not  only  second- 
ed by  Denmark,  but  even  openly  supported  by  the 
Saxon  court,  he  began  to  flatter  himself  that  the 
moment  was  at  length  arrived,  when  his  endeavours 
would  be  crowned  with  success.  Though  deter- 
mined to  elude  the  demand,  Ferdinand  listened  with 
l:>enignity  to  the  English  ambassador,  expressing  hi^ 
anxiety  to  bring  the  contest  to  an  amicable  issue, 
but  declining  to  enter  into  any  specific  engagements,. 
alledging,that  it  would  be  derogatory  to  the  imperial 
dignity,  to  pardon  a  prince  who  still  resisted  his 
authority,  laying  waste  the  most  populous  provinces 
of  the  empire,  and  setting  its  laws  and  constitution 
at  defiance.  While  the  elector  retained  in  his  ser- 
vicemen justly  proscribed  for  the  enoniiity  of  their 
crimes,  it  would  be  fruitless,  he  said,  to  offer  plans 
of  conciliation ;  but  the  moment  Frederic  should 
dismiss  Mansfeldt  and  Brunswick,  those  foes  to  re- 
ligion and  social  order,  he  would  be  ready  to  accede 
to  any  equitable  arrangements  which  might  lead  to 
a  general  pacification.* 

Persuaded  that  the  emperor  was  for  once  sincere, 
though  he  had  invariably  deceived  him  in  every  ne- 
gociation,  James  prevailed  on  his  son-in-law  to  dis- 
band his  forces,  and  entirely  to  submit  his  future 
destiny  to  the  precarious  issue  of  a  treaty.^  Though 
no  longer  sanctioned  by  legalized  appointments,  the 
electoral  generals  were  not  disheartened,  but  re- 
solved to  continue  a  piratical  warfare.  Mansfeldt, 
indeed,  was  forced  to  relinquish  the  chimerical  hope 


162-2,  Pufifendoif,  i.  39.  f  Sclimidt,  iv.  21. 
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of  erecting  for  himself  an  indejDendent  principality 
in  Alsace;  but  the  world  was  open  before  him;  the 
lustre  of  his  reputation,  and  the  relaxation  of  disci- 
pline,  which  distress  compelled  him  to  tolerate, 
drew  to  his  standard  adventurers  of  every  nation; 
and  to  plunder  he  trusted  for  supplies.  Determined 
boldly  to  face  the  persecutions  of  fortune,  he  col- 
lected the  treasure  deposited  at  Haguenau,  and,  in 
conjunction  with  the  romantic  admirer  of  the  Elec- 
tress  Palatine,  directed  his  course  toward  the  fron- 
tiers of  Lorraine,  at  the  head  of  an  army,  consisting 
of  eighteen  thousand  foot  and  eight  thousand  horse, 
with  fourteen  pieces  of  artillery,  and  attended  by  a 
prodigious  concourse  of  women,  whose  profligacy 
and  prodigality  added  greatly  to  the  general  confu- 
sion. Accustomed  to  subsist,  like  a  horde  of  ban- 
ditti, on  the  precarious  produce  of  pillage,  and  to 
consider  as  their  own  whatever  inflamed  their  cupi- 
dity, they  equally  derided  the  municipal  institutions 
of  civilized  society  and  the  divine  commands  of  the 
Almighty.  Proceeding  onward  in  the  career  of  de- 
vastation, they  crossed  the  Moselle,  and  laid  the 
opulent  dioceses  of  Metz  and  Verdun  under  heavy 
contributions. 

It  now  became  requisite  to  make  a  selection  be- 
tween various  plans,  which  presented  themselves  to 
the  option  of  the  commanders.  The  duchy  of  Lux- 
emburg abounded  in  every  thing  to  tempt  avidity; 
the  army  might  there  repose  in  plenty  from  all  its 
fatigues,  and  when  their  excesses  should  have  ex- 
hausted that  fertile  province,  there  was  nothing  to 
obstruct  their  march  towards  Holland,  where  the 
bold  adventurers  had  little  doubt  of  meetins:  with 
a  reward  commensurate  with  their  merits.  Mean- 
while the  archduchess  had  renewed  her  invitation, 
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ill  the  name  of  the  Spanish  court,  rerdinand  also 
endeavoured  to  appease  the  resentment  of  Mans- 
feldt,  by  the  most  seducing  proposals  of  dignity  and 
emolument;  while  the  King  of  England  conjured 
him,  with  prayers  and  presents,  not  totally  to  aban- 
don a  cause,  of  which  he  was  the  firmest  support. 
The  Venetians  were  desirous  of  conferring  upon  him 
the  supreme  command  of  their  armies ;  his  services 
were  even  courted  in  France,  where  the  Duke  of 
Bouillon  attempted  to  interest  his  active  genius  in 
defence  of  the  Calvinists.  Terrified  by  the  exagge- 
rated reports  which  daily  arrived  of  the  horrid  ex- 
cesses committed  by  his  followers,  the  court  like- 
wise opened  a  negociation  for  conferring  upon  him 
more  solid  advantages  in  the  royal  service.  Never, 
perhaps,  was  mortal  placed  in  a  more  extraordinary 
situation.  Without  a  single  acre  that  he  could  call 
his  own,  without  property  of  any  description,  with^ 
out  rank  or  connexions,  and  even  without  any  de- 
cided religion  (for  it  Avas  always  dubious  to  what 
sect  of  Christians  he  belonged),  by  transcendant  ta- 
lents, and  heroic  courage,  he  had  exalted  his  repu- 
tation to  so  elevated  a  height,  that  the  greatest  po- 
tentates contended  for  his  favour.* 

The  character  of  Ferdinand  was  little  calculated 
to  overcome  the  scruples  of  Mansfeldt,  and  his 
pride  revolted  at  a  subordinate  station  though  in^ 
ferior  only  to  Spinola.  The  prospects  which  pre*, 
sented  themselves  in  the  Dutch  service  were  more 
analogous  to  his  disposition;  yet  circumstances  af- 
fording a  favourable  opportunity  of  extorting  money 
from  France,  his  necessities  induced  him  to  seize  it, 


*  Bougeant,  i.  94.     Barrc,  ix.  530, 
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and  he  accordingly  listened  with  apparent  compla- 
cency to   the   proposals  made  him  by   Bouillon. 
Louis  was  at  that  time  absent  from  his  capital,  oc- 
cupied entirely  with  the  senseless  project  of  extir- 
pating heresy  in  the  south — the  northern  frontier 
was  left  unguarded.     The  queen-mother,  to  Avhora 
he  had  entrusted  the  management  of  affairs,  grew 
alarmed  at  the  danger  to  which  she  was  exposed, 
anticipating  all  the  horrors  which  awaited  Paris, 
when  a  ferocious  banditti  should  be  in  possession 
of  the  Louvre.     Too  feeble  to  assume  a  menacing 
aspect,  the  ministers  had  recourse  to  intrigue,  and 
conceiving  their  only  safety  to  consist  in  delay, 
they  directed  the  Duke  of  Nevers,  at  that  time 
governor  of  Champagne,  to  enter  into  a  treaty  with 
Mansfeldt,  and  to  endeavour,  by  presents  or  pro- 
mises, to  retard  his  progress,  till  a  force  could  be 
collected   to  oppose  him.     The  attempt  was  less 
difficult  than  it  at  first   appeared,    because  that 
eccentric    hero  had    never    entertained   a  serious 
thought  of  invading  France,  but  intended  merely 
by  the  terror  of  his  name  to  tax  the  timidity  of  a 
fearful  woman.     The  design  however  was  not  con- 
cealed with  sufficient  art  to  elude  the  penetration 
of  Nevers,  who  protracted  the  negociation  under 
various  pretences,  till  the  enemy,  reduced  by  dis- 
ease and  desertion,  was  constrained  to  retire  pre- 
cipitately.    Having  forced  a  passage  through  the 
Spanish  army  which  attempted  to  impede  his  ca- 
reer, Mansfeldt  persevered  in  his  originaJ  plan  of 
offering  his  services  to  the  Dutch,  and  pursuing 
his  way  through  an  enemy's  country,  continually 
harassed   by  flying    parties,    and    frequently    re- 
duced to  the  utmost  distress  for  food  and  forage, 
he  reached  at  length  the  frontiers  of  Holland,  with 
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diminished  numbers,  but  augmented  fame ;  his  re- 
treat being  admired  by  all  competent  judges  as  a 
masterpiece  of  military  genius.  After  forming  a 
junction  with  the  Prince  of  Orange,  the  comlnned 
army  was  strong  enough  to  compel  Spinola  to  raise 
the  siege  of  Bergen-op-Zoom.*  This  important  en- 
terprize  being  accomplished,  the  disorderly  beha- 
viour of  their  new  allies  alarmed  the  frugality  of 
the  Dutch,  who  caught  with  eagerness  at  the  first 
opportunity  of  getting  rid  of  such  troublesome 
champions.  Dismissed  and  rewarded  by  the  saga- 
cious republicans,  Mansfeldt  returned  to  the  thea- 
tre of  his  former  exploits.')' 

Though  the  heart  of  Louis  XIII.  was  a  perfect 
stranger  to  all  the  finer  feelings  of  humanity,  y^t 
had  it  not  been  equally  callous  to  the  sugges- 
tions of  prudence,  he  could  not  have  contemplated 
without  serious  alarm  the  increasing  influence 
of  Austria.  Few  of  his  ministers  indeed  were 
blest  with  discernment  duly  to  appreciate  the 
danger,  which  threatened  Europe,  should  Ferdi- 
nand be  permitted  to  proceed  undisturbed  in  his 
ambitious  career.  The  sage  Lesdiguieres  alone 
had  spirit  to  combat  the  disgraceful  system  of  tem- 
porising imbecility  adopted  by  the  cabinet  of  Paris  : 
with  an  energy  becoming  his  rank  and  experience, 
that  gallant  veteran  represented  to  the  king,  that  it 
was  no  less  inconsistent  with  the  interest  than  de- 
rogatory to  the  honour  of  his  crown,  to  remain  a 
tranquil  spectator  of  the  ruin  of  a  prince,  the  firm 
friend  and  ally  of  his  father.  To  this  enlightened 
counsel    his  secret  advisers  opposed  ideas  more 


*  Lotichius. 

t  Barre,  ix.630.    Schmidt,  iv.  21.    Puffeiidorf,  i.  39. 
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analogous  to  the  prejudices  of  the  monarch,  and 
more  consistent  with  their  own  incapacity.  De- 
voted from  interest  to  the  court  of  Madrid,  or  sub- 
jected through  bigotry  to  the  papal  see,  they  en- 
deavoured to  persuade  their  master  that  the  aggran- 
disement of  Bavaria  was  a  favourable  circumstance 
for  France,  because  the  destruction  of  the  protes- 
tants,  a  necessary  consequence,  would  deliver  his 
kingdom  from  every  danger  with  which  it  must  be 
threatened,  while  that  restless  sect  should  be  able 
to  abet  his  rebellious  subjects  in  all  their  most  des- 
perate attempts.  Addressing  their  arguments  to 
the  weakness  of  his  intellect,  they  contended,  that 
heresy  could  no  longer  maintain  its  impious  dd- 
tninion  in  France,  when  capable  of  deriving  no  far- 
ther assistance  from  the  parent  fountain.  "  What 
motive,"  they  asked,  with  an  air  of  triumph,  as  if 
proud  of  the  important  discovery,  "  could  render  the 
prosperity  of  Maximilian  prejudicial  to  the  welfare 
of  France."  He  alone,  among  the  catholic  princes 
of  Germany,  was  capable  of  balancing  the  power 
of  Ferdinand.  By  opposing  his  views  of  personal 
tiggrandisement,  the  king  would  necessarily  oblige 
liim  to  unite  his  interests  by  closer  ties  with  those 
of  Austria ;  but  by  favouring  his  pretensions  to  the 
electoral  dignity,  he  could  not  fail  to  establish  a 
permanent  ascendancy  in  the  Bavarian  councils, 
and  to  secure  for  ever  the  friendship  of  a  prince, 
whom  nature  intended  for  his  ally.* 

Though  totally  destitute  of  solid  foundation,  and 
even  repugnant  to  the  most  obvious  principles 
of  policy,  this  mode  of  reasoning  had  an   air  of 


*  Lc  Vassor,  V.  337. 
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plausibility  capable  of  misleading  a  man  superior 
in  sagacity  to  Louis  ;  and  he  accordingly  resolved 
to  remain  a  tranquil  spectator  of  the  ruin  of  Fre- 
deric* 

That  ill-advised  prince  was  so  completely  strip- 
ped of  his  possessions,  that  he  had  nothing  to  lose 
except  the  electoral  dignity ;  and  to  deprive  him  of 
that,  without  the  consent  of  a  diet,  was  too  bold 
an  infringement  of  the  Germanic  constitution,  even 
for  the  arrogance  of  Ferdinand  to  attempt.  A  diet 
was  accordingly  convened  at  Ratisbonne,  to  which 
the  apostate  members  of  the  protestant  party  were 
invited  :  for  weak  and  divided  as  that  party  was, 
it  was  expected  that  their  fears  would  render  them 
subservient  to  the  will  of  the  emperor.  The  oppo- 
sition of  Saxony  could  alone  prove  formidable ;  but 
whatever  might  be  the  elector's  personal  feelings 
respecting  the  deposition  of  Frederic,  he  could  not 
dispute  the  power  of  Ferdinand  to  depose  a  rebel- 
lious vassal,  without  invalidating  his  own  claim; 
because  he  was  indebted  to  a  similiar  transaction 
for  his  seat  in  the  electoral  college.  Still,  however, 
he  declined  to  sanction  by  his  presence  the  injustice 
of  a  proceding  for  which  no  precedent  could  be 
produced,  except  that  of  his  ancestor  Maurice. 
This  resolution  would  have  been  highly  creditable 
to  the  character  of  John  George,  had  it  proceeded 
from  patriotism  alone,  and  not  been  polluted  by  the 
sordid  passions  of  avarice  and  superstition.  But 
bigotry  took  fright  at  seeing  the  Lutheran  divines 
involved  in  the  Bohemian  proscription,  while  covet- 
ousness  murmured  at  the  negligence  of  Ferdinand 


*  Le  Vassor,  v.  337, 
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in  delaying  so  long  the  promised  reward.  The  va- 
cillating policy  of  the  Elector  of  Brandenberg  re- 
joiced at  finding  in  the  behaviour  of  his  colleague 
an  excuse  for  his  own  inactivity  ;  and  their  example 
was  followed  by  the  less  powerful  sovereigns  of 
Brunswick  and  Pomerania,  who  refused  even  to 
send  their  representatives.* 

Though   the   absence  of  many   of  the  German 


*  Bougeant,  i.  99.— The  jealousy  of  the  protestaiits  had  been  lately  ex- 
rlted  by  an  intercepted  letter  from  the  emperor  to  Don  Balthasar  Zuniga, 
w  ho,  during  his  embassy  from  Spain  to  the  court  of  Vienna,  had  gained 
the  confidence  of  Ferdinand,  lliis  curious  document  having  fallen  by 
-accident  into  Mansfeldt's  hands,  was  immediately  published;  and,  as  it 
contributed  to  throw  additional  light  upon  the  projects  of  Ferdinand,  I 
have  made  the  following  extracts.  After  attributing  the  success  of  his 
arms  with  aflected  Immility  to  the  favour  of  Providence,  propitiated  by 
the  purity  of  his  faith,  he  thus  proceeds — *'  with  the  Elector  Palatine,  its 
firmest  prop,  the  abomination  of  heresy  must  be  overthrown,  unless  we 
should  be  tempted  with  unpardonable  lenity  to  take  the  sleeping  serpent 
into  our  bosom.  After  the  injuries  which  he  has  already  sustained,  no 
roconciliation  with  Frederic  can  be  sincere.  Besides,  it  is  the  very  es- 
sence of  Calvinism  to  regard  no  action  as  criminal,  which  can  tend  to 
disseminate  its  impious  principles.  The  catholic  religion,  and  the  house 
of  Austria,  can  never  look,  for  security,  while  they  leave  the  power  of 
injuring  them  in  the  hands  of  a  rival  at  all  times  ready  to  exert  it." 

To  this  letter,  written  by  a  confidetitial  secretary,  a  postscript  was 
subjoined  by  Ferdinand  himself;  as  he  probably  considered  the  con- 
cluding paragraph  of  too  great  consequence  to  be  entrusted  to  any  except 
Zuniga.  "  Could  we  obtain  (I  translate  with  literal  precision,  because 
the  passage  transcribed  seems  clearly  to  prove  that  in  the  breast  of  a 
bigot  superstition  may  be  a  passion  subservient  to  pride,)  another  vote 
in  the  electoral  college,  we  might  depend  upon  seeing  the  imperial  crown 
immoveably  fixed  upon  the  brow  of  a  catholic,  and  probably  upon  that  of 
an  Austrian  prince,  because  gratitude  would  induce  the  Duke  of  Bavaria, 
to  devote  himself  entirely  to  the  aggrandisement  of  a  family,  to  which  he 
is  indebted  for  his  own  elevation." — Schmidt,  iv.  22.  This  inference  is 
by  no  means  just,  but  the  ^hole  epistle  presents  a  strange  medley  of  sense 
and  bigotry,  of  humility  and  presumption,  of  hypocrisy  and  resentment. 
It  served  however  to  elucidate  two  essential  points  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance to  the  friends  of  tiie  Reformation  ;  first,  that  it  was  the  intention  of 
the  Austrian  court  to  tolerate  no  religion  except  the  papal ;  and  secondly, 
that  it  had  formed  a  regular  plan  to  render  the  imperial  dignity  hereditar}'. 

VOL.    I.  O 
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princes,  upon  whose  support  he   had   confidenfljr 
relied,  proved  a  sensible  mortification  to  the  em- 
peror, he  had  still  the  satisfaction  of  findini^  his 
conduct  approved  by  a  numerous  assemblage  of  ca- 
tholics.    Encouraged  by  the  servility,  or  the  vena- 
lity, of  the  audience,  he  opened   th«  session  in  a 
studied  harangue.     After  expatiating  largely  upon 
the  extent  and  nature  of  the  imperial  prerogative, 
and  his  own  moderation  in   exercising   it,  he  ad- 
verted particularly   to  the   case  before  them,  the 
excesses  committed  by  the  Palatine  troops,  ami  the 
insult  offered  to  his  own  authority.     He  then  pro- 
ceeds to  state  that  as  the  merited  retribution  for 
such  enormous  offences,  and  in  virtue  of  the  power 
entrusted  to  him  by  Providence,  and  the  unanimous 
assent  of  all  the  German  states,  he  had  thought 
proper  to  deprive  a  rebellious  vassal  of  the  electwal 
dignity,  and  to  transfer  that  honour  to  the  Duke 
of  Bavaria,  as  a  recompense  due  to  his  important 
services,  as  well  as  to  his  zeal  for  the  orthodox 
religion. 

To  this  splendid  donation,  with  mercenary  mu- 
nificence, the  Upper  Palatine  was  annexed,  in  ex- 
change for  that  part  of  the  Austrian  dominions 
which  had  been  mortgaged  to  Maximilian.*  An 
ample  portion  of  the  Lower  Palatine  was  at  the 
same  time  conferred  upon  the  Duke  of  JVeuberg,  by 
way  of  compensation  for  his  claim  to  the  electorate, 
and  the  remainder  was  given  to  the  Spaniards.'): 

A  measure  so  decisive  could  not  fail  to  excite  tlie 
most  enthusiastic  delight  in  the  bosoms  of  all  who 
were  blindly  devoted  to  the  papal  see,  but  the  im- 


*  Bougeant,  i.  100. 

t  1623.  Ibid.    Puffendorf,  i.  40.    Schmidt,  iv. 
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pression  made  on  the  minds  of  the  protestants  was 
widely  different.  The  former  contended  that  Fer- 
dinand, by  the  exemplary  punishment  inflicted 
upon  a  bold  and  contumacious  rebel,  had  not  trans- 
gressed the  bounds  of  his  legitimate  authority,  but 
had  merely  fulfilled  a  sacred  obligation,  which  in 
quality  of  guardian  of  the  Germanic  constitution 
he  owed  to  heaven  and  to  his  country.  The  latter 
on  the  contrary  censured  the  whole  proceeding,  as 
being  essentially  deficient  in  the  necessary  formali- 
ties, if  not  totally  repugnant  to  the  established 
principles  of  justice.  To  pass  judgment  upon  an 
elector  belonged  alone  to  the  electoral  college ;  nor 
could  any  sentence  be  valid,  unless  confirmed  by 
the  unanimous  assent  of  the  whole  order.  But,  in 
the  present  instance,  that  invaluable  right  had  beerk 
grossly  violated ;  as  the  first  prince  in  the  empire 
had  been  tried  and  degraded,  without  the  partici- 
pation of  his  compeers,  and  even  without  being 
cited  to  appear  Before  any  tribunal  whatevei*,  a  pri- 
vilege conceded  to  the  meanest  criminal,* 

Such  were  the  sentiments  entertained  by  the  con- 
tending sects ;  but  even  when  divested  of  religious 
enthusiasm,  and  unbiassed  by  the  spirit  of  party, 
we  calmly  investigate  the  conduct  of  Ferdinand,  it 
is  difficult  to  justify  it  upon  any  principle  of  en- 
lightened policy.  Let  us  again  recur  to  the  argu* 
menrs  employed  by  his  adversaries.  After  having 
clearly  shewn  that  he  had  not  only  transgressed  the 
forms  universally  prescribed  in  all  criminal  trials, 
hut  had  even  violated  the  engagement  solemnly  con- 
tracted with  the  whole  German  people  at  his  coro- 


♦  Schmidt,  iv.  23.    Lotichius,  i.  342.    Barre,  L\.  538. 
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nation,  they  proceeded  to  examine  tlie  wisdom  of 
his  decision,  as  conducing  to  accomplish  his  de^ 
signs.  "The  object  of  the  emperor,"  they  said, 
'*  as  he  has  publicly  declared,  is  to  restore  tranquil^ 
lity  to  the  empire;  but  is  it  probable  that  this  should 
be  effected  by  an  action  tending  directly  to  inflame 
every  hostile  passion  ?  Can  it  be  supposed  that  Fre- 
deric will  tamely  submit  to  his  unmerited  destiny, 
while  he  has  the  means  of  continuing  hostilities  r 
Rigour,  therefore,  even  admitting  it  to  be  founded 
in  justice,  is  not  the  way  to  appease  his  resentment. 
By  clemency  indeed  his  anger  might  be  disarmed. 
A  generous  oblivion  of  every  transgression  would 
not  only  awaken  the  gratitude  of  Frederic,  but  it 
w^ould  also  serve  to  exalt  the  glory  of  the  emperor, 
more  than  all  the  victories  which  he  has  obtained.* 

*'  But  even  allowing  that  the  Palatine  by  seditious 
practices  has  forfeited  his  hereditary  honours,  it 
would  be  the  height  of  injustice  to  involve  his  in- 
nocent children  in  their  father's  'disgrace.  They 
liave  never  transgressed  the  statutes  of  the  empire ; 
they  have  never  rebelled  against  its  sovereign." 

However  discordantly  such  well-established  truths 
might  sound  in  a  despot's  ear,  prosperity  had  raised 
his  presumption  so  high,  that  he  rashly  resolved  to 
accomplish  his  purpose,  in  spite  of  the  censure  of 
mankind.  Yet  he  so  far  condescended  to  sacrifice 
resentment  to  the  public  feeling,  that  he  left  open 
a  door  for  reconciliation,  assuring  the  friends  of  the 
degraded  elector,  that  in  consideration  of  their  soli- 
citations, he  would  not  refuse  to  receive  that  un* 
fortunate  prince  into  his  imperial  favour,  provided  » 


♦  Barrc,  ix.  544. 


R„„._  ,. 
i  immediately  return  to  his  duty,  and  make 
proper  atonement  for  his  past  offences.  He  farther 
consented,  that  the  transfer  of  the  electorate  to  the 
house  of  Bavaria  should  not  affect  the  rights  of 
Frederic's  children,  nor  those  of  the  collateral 
branches  of  the  Palatine  family ;  but  that  they 
should  be  at  perfect  liberty  to  assert  their  claims 
after  the  death  of  Maximilian.  To  this  delusive 
concession  a  declaration  was  annexed  on  the  part 
of  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  expressing  his  readiness 
to  ratify  the  compact  by  a  specific  engagement.* 

Nothing  now  was  wanting  except  the  ceremony 
of  investiture,  which  took  place  on  the  twenty-fifth 
of  February,!  in  the  presence  of  many  catholic 
princes,  and  was  conducted  with  extraordinary 
magnificence.  Neither  the  Saxon  nor  Prussian  de- 
puties could  be  tempted  to  be  present  at  this  so- 
lemnity. Even  the  Spanish  ambassador  refused  to 
attend,  as  his  court  affected  to  disapprove  the  de- 
position of  Frederic,  and  had  even  protested  against 
it.  This  device  however  proved  too  shallow  to  im- 
pose on  any  one,  except  the  credulous  successor  of 
Elizabeth,  who  seemed  delighted  to  find  that  his 
superior  wisdom  had  at  length  met  with  the  respect 
which  it  so  deservedly  merited.^ 


*  Londorp,  x.  135.    Barre,  ix.  544. 

t  1623. 
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CHAP.  VI. 

Consternation  excited  by  Ferdinand's  violence. — Religious  persecution 
commenced  in  the  Palatinate. — Mansfeldt  and  Brunswick  continue 
hostilities.  Attempt  of  the  latter  to  recover  Bohemia  frustrated  by  the 
vigilance  of  Tilly.— Sudden  change  in  the  politics  of  England  and 
France. — ^Treaty  of  Marriage  between  the  Infanta  and  the  Prince  of 
Wales  broken  off,  and  an  alliance  contracted  with  Henrietta  of  France. 
— Growing  power  of  Richelieu. — Disputes  concerning  the  Valtoline 
l*etween  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Paris. — The  vigourand  decision  of 
the  Cardinal. — Vast  projects  of  Ferdinand  excite  the  jealousy  of  all  the 
Protestant  states.  A  league  formed  to  oppose  him ;  and  the  command 
of  the  army  entrusted  to  the  King  of  Denmark.  Imprudence  of  the 
choice  in  great  measure  ascribable  to  Charles  I.  of  England.  Activity 
of  the  Emperor. — Appearance  and  Character  of  Wallenstein ;  he 
levies  an  army  at  bis  own  expense,  seizes  the  bridge  at  Dessau,  and 
repulses  Mansfeldt,  while  Tilly  defeats  the  Danish  monarch.  Mans- 
feldt rallies  his  forces,  penetrates  into  Hungary,  where  he  effects  a 
junction  with  Bethlem  Gabon    His  death. 

J,  HOUGH  the  protestants  had  beheld  the  ruin  of 
Frederic  with  apparent  insensibility,  they  were  at 
length  awakened  from  the  disgraceful  torpor  by 
the  presumptuous  insolence  of  the  conqueror.  The 
solemn  mockery  of  justice,  by  which  the  liberties 
of  Germany  were  in  fact  annihilated,  gave  a  decided 
preponderance  to  the  papal  religion  in  the  electoral 
college  ;  and  thus  threatened  to  render  the  imperial 
crown  hereditary  in  the  Austrian  family.*  This 
however  was  a  distant  evil,  and  could  affect  only  a 
part  of  the  existing  generation.     But  there  were 


« 


The  protestants  had  only  two  votes,  Brandenburg  and  Saxony ,to 
oppose  to  those  of  Bohemia,  Bavaria,  Mentz,  Treves  and  Cologne. 
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other  calamities,  whose  grievous  pressure  might  be 
Mumediately  felt,  and  toward  these  they  looked 
with  a  degree  of  horror,  bordering  upon  despair. 

Ferdinand  having  humbled  his  personal  enemies, 
had  leisure  to  direct  his  fury  against  those  whom 
he  regarded  as  the  enemies  of  God  ;  and  a  violent 
persecution  was  accordingly  commenced  in  the 
hereditary  states  against  every  description  of  sec- 
taries. Tlie  papal  religion  was  also  forcibly  es- 
tablished in  the  Palatinate,  and  declared  to  be  the 
only  one  which  would  be  tolerated  in  future.  This 
rash  proceeding  clearly  indicated  that  a  plan  was 
in  contemplation  for  the  total  extirpation  of  pro- 
testantism; and  that,  with  the  freedom  of  worship, 
its  followers  would  be  deprived  of  all  the  secular- 
ized benefices. 

Notwithstanding  the  alarm  became  general,  it  is 
highly  probable  that  it  might  have  been  productive 
of  nothing  more  formidable  than  complaints,  and 
even  those  "  not  loud  but  deep,"  had  not  Brunswick 
and  Mansfeldt  been  still  unconquered.  In  spite  of 
the  heavy  losvses  sustained  in  various  encounters, 
no  sensible  diminution  appeared  in  their  ranks,  as 
the  chasms  were  instantly  fiilled.  The  unbounded 
licentiousness  in  which  their  troops  were  indulged, 
the  rich  booty  collected  by  those  who  survived,  even 
the  toils  and  chances  of  a  military  career,  gave  a 
zest  to  life,  more  congenial  to  the  feelings  of  despe- 
rate men,  than  the  regular  enjoyments  of  domestic 
society.  The  characters  of  the  commanders  were 
also  admirably  calculated  to  attract  the  confidence 
and  affection  of  beings,  who  considered  valour  as 
the  most  eminent  of  all  human  endowments.  In- 
variably foremost  at  the  post  of  danger,  they  shared 
in  every  hardship  with  tlie  meanest  soldier,  when 
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money  and  provisions  ran  short ;  but  when  fortune 
smiled  upon  the  adventurous  enterprize,  they  also 
partook  m  his  rudest  gratifications  with  apparent 
delight.  Thus  the  popularity  of  their  manners,  to-^ 
gether  with  the  advantages  arising  from  indiscrimi- 
nate plunder,  attracted  volnnteers  to  their  standards, 
while  those  of  the  regnlar  and  better  disciplined 
armies  could  hardly  procure  a  single  recruit.* 

After  separating  from  his  colleague,  Mansfeldt 
supported  himself  for  a  considerable  period  by  ra- 
vaging the  fertile  province  of  Friesland  ;  till  having 
reduced  it  by  rapacity  to  extreme  distress,  he  ac- 
cepted a  gratuity  of  three  hundred  thousand  crowns, 
as  a  conipensation  for  the  humanity  with  which  he 
had  treated  the  inhabitants.! 

Meanwhile  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  had  retired 
into  Lower  Saxony,  where  he  was  amicably  re- 
ceived, upon  promising  not  to  molest  the  catholics. 
Convinced,  however,  that  repose  was  abhorrent  to 
his  restless  temper,  the  directors  of  the  circle  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  command  of  the  provincial 
militia,  flattering  themselves  that  the  innocuous 
amusement  of  a  parade  might  compensate  the  fa- 
tigues of  more  active  service ;  but  all  endeavours  to 
restrain  the  impetuosity  of  a  man,  designed  by  na- 
ture to  shine  amid  the  wreck  of  empires,  were  as  in- 
effectual as  an  attempt  to  chain  the  winds,  or  to  pre- 
scribe bounds  to  the  ravages  of  the  ocean.  To  per- 
sonal friendship  for  the  unfortunate  elector,  with 
whom  he  had  been  intimately  acquainted  in  Hol- 
land, he  united  a  romantic  attachment  for  the 
daughter  of  James,  which  in  the  true  spirit  of  chi- 


*  S«.!nnidt,iv.  23.  f  Ih'id. 
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valry  he  proclaimed  to  the  world,  by  substituting 
in  the  place  of  his  ancient  device  the  following 
motto:  "For  God  and  Her."  Animated  by  the 
desire  of  restoring  a  sceptre  to  the  object  of  his 
adoration,  he  formed  the  bold  design  of  penetrating 
into  Bohemia,  and  having  united  his  forces  with 
Bethlem  Gabor  under  the  walls  of  Prague,  to  re- 
place EMzabeth  and  her  husband  on  the  throne.* 
The  brilliant  prospect  thus  presented  to  the  enter- 
prizing  courage  of  the  Transilvanian  by  the  ardour 
of  Christian,  and  supported  by  the  eloquence  of  the 
elder  Thurn,  who  had  been  long  exerting  his  power- 
ful talents  to  rouse  the  jealousy  of  the  Porte,  was 
too  seducing  to  be  with  withstood,  particularly  as 
he  was  assured  of  the  concurrence  of  several  inde- 
pendent bashaws,  who  had  been  gained  by  the  Bo- 
hemian patriot/f" 

Confident  of  adding  to  his  former  laurels,  the 
waivode  advanced  to  the  frontier  of  Moravia  with 
a  formidable  force,  in  full  expectation  of  being  re- 
ceived with  open  arms  by  an  oppressed  and  irritated 
people;  but  the  star  of  Austria  again  prevailed. 
The  projects  of  Christian  had  been  prematurely 
frustrated  by  the  vigilance  of  Tilly,  who,  suspect- 
ing that  some  important  plan  was  in  agitation,  sud- 
denly quitted  his  cantonments  in  Hesse,  and  watch- 
ed the  valorous  champion  of  religion  and  beauty  so 
closely,  that  he  was  compelled  to  abandon  his  ori- 
j^inal  scheme,  and  to  endeavour  to  fortify  himself 


*  Elizabethae  conjugi  Frederici  ereptam  de  nianibus  chirothecam  pileo 
sno  accommodans,  juraverit,  iion  demissurum  se  symbolum  illude  capite^ 
priusquam  rcgem  Fredcricuui  soils  pragensi  reddituni  vidisset.— Biachel. 
Hist.  58. 

t  1623.  Schii»i4t,  iv.23. 
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by  a  junction  with  Maiisfeldt.  Tilly,  however, 
being  aware  of  the  design,  pursued  him  with  acce- 
lerated speed ;  and  having  overtaken  him  at  Statlo, 
in  the  bishopric  of  Munster,  a  sanguinary  conflict 
ensued,  in  which  the  gallant  defender  of  Germanic 
freedom  was  severely  wounded,  and  totally  defeat- 
ed, with  the  loss  of  all  his  artillery.  Among  the 
prisoners  taken  by  the  victorious  army  were  the 
Dukes  of  Weimar  and  Altenburg,  both  officers  of 
promise,  and  sincerely  devoted  to  the  protestant 
party.* 

The  result  of  this  important  triumph  was  no  less 
fatal  to  the  hopes  of  the  vanquishedf  than  it  was 
honourable  and  advantageous  to  the  victor.  No 
longer  in  a  condition  to  act  offensively,  Mansfeldt 
was  reduced  to  the  humiliating  necessity  of  suffering 
Lipstadt  to  be  taken  before  his  eyes.  The  emperor, 
on  the  contrary,  was  left  at  liberty  to  employ  all 
liis  resources  for  the  defence  of  Bohemia.  Gabor 
advanced,  without  interruption,  to  the  gates  of 
Brunn,  and  burned  the  suburbs  with  wanton  fero- 
city. That,  liowever,  proved  the  extent  of  his  de- 
predations, as  the  imperial  general,  Montenegro, 
after  routing  his  detachments  in  various  skirmishes, 
reduced  the  main  body  to  such  distress,  that  san- 
guine expectations  were  entertained  at  Vienna  of  its 
being  forced  to  surrender  at  discretion.  Though  de- 
cidedly inferior  to  the  Austrian  commander  in  tac- 
tics, Gabor  greatly  surpassed  him  in  the  arts  of  in- 
trigue: when  unable  any  longer  to  contend  against 
his  antagonist  in  the  field,  he  had  recourse  to  nego- 


*  Barre,  ix.  549.    Puffendorf,  i.  42.     Lotichius,  i.  358. 
t  The  remains  of  the  army  took  refuge  in  Holland,  where  many  of  them 
entered  into  tJie  servic  of  the  republic.    Barre,  ibid. 
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ci'dtioii,  with  his  wonted  duplicity;  till,  by  conces- 
^ions  and  promises,  to  which  he  never  meant  to  ad- 
here^ he  induced  Montenegro  to  consent  to  a  sus- 
pension of  arms,  which  speedily  terminated  in  a 
peace.* 

This  temporary  calm  (for  no  engagement  con- 
tracted with  that  perfidious  enemy  could  be  regard- 
ed as  permanent)  was  of  essential  benefit  to  Ferdi- 
nand, since  it  extricated  him  from  a  situation  so 
pregnant  with  danger,  Ihat  he  is  said  seriously  to 
have  lamented  his  own  want  of  sagacity,  in  having 
reduced  the  Palatine  to  despair.  So  great  was  his 
apprehension  from  the  gathering  storm,  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  assertion  of  contemporary  writers  of  ac- 
knowledged veracity,  he  had  actually  conceived  the 
design  of  repairing  the  injustice  of  his  former  con- 
duct, and  even  made  a  proposal  to  his  friend  Max- 
imilian, respecting  the  establishment  of  an  eighth 
electorate,  to  be  given  to  him  as  an  equivalent  for 
that  which  he  had  unjustly  usurped,  and  which  he 
was  now  invited  to  restore.  But  the  sudden  change 
which  had  taken  place  in  the  aspect  of  affairs,  hav- 
ing appeased  the  terrors  of  Ferdinand,  every  senti- 
ment of  compunction  subsided,  and  left  his  breast 
accessible  only  to  its  accustomed  inmates,  resent- 
ment, pride,  and  superstition.f 

Mansfeldt  and  Brunswick  being  no  longer  in  a 
situation  to  continue  offensive  operations,  and  the 
animosity  of  Gabor  having  abated,  Ferdinand  ap- 
peared to  rule  with  uncontrolled  authority  over  a 
nation  of  slaves;  proudly  mistaking  for  abject  sub- 
mission the  sullen  torpor  of  despair.  The  scene, 
however,  was  about  to  change,  and  fresh  actors 

♦  1623.  Schmidt,  iv.  23.  t  Il>Jd. 
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were  preparing  to  mount  the  ensanguined  theatre. 
Hitherto  we  have  beheld  the  kings  of  England  and 
France  degrading  the  honour  of  two  warlike  nation&y 
by  their  contemptible  policy;  but  events  had  oc- 
cmred,  which  not  only  roused  the  constitutional  in- 
dolence of  James,  but  even  excited  Louis  to  un* 
sheath  the  sword  against  a  sovereign  who  professed 
himself  the  champion  of  the  Vatican. 

James  had  hitherto  sacrificed  the  glory  and  wel- 
fare of  his  kingdom  to  tl>e  ridiculous  project  of 
marrying  his  heir  to  a  SpanisJi  princess ;  but  the 
insolence  of  Buckingham  having  broken  off  the 
treaty,  by  in&ulting  the  delicacy  of  Castilian  pride, 
in  the  person  of  Olivares,  all  the  influence  of  the 
favourite  was  excited  to  promote  a  rupture  with  the 
court  of  Madrid.  Though  the  vanity  of  the  king 
was  deeply  concerned  in  the  event,  and,  in  order  to 
promote  it,  had  consented  to  terms  no  less  repug- 
nant to  the  prejudices  than  prejudicial  to  the  inter- 
ests of  his  people,  yet,  so  great  was  his  weakness, 
that  he  was  unable  to  resist  the  united  intreaties  of 
Charles  and  Buckingham.  It  is  the  characteristic 
of  folly  to  be  always  in  the  extreme.  James,  till 
then,  had  trusted  for  the  restoration  of  his  son-in- 
Jaw  to  the  generosity  of  Spain  ;  but  he,  on  a  sudden, 
resolved  to  act  with  vigour,  and  to  obtain  by  arms 
what  he  had  vainly  attempted  to  procure  by  negoci- 
ation.  For  this  purpose,  however,  it  was  necessary 
to  recur  to  a  measure  most  hateful  to  the  House  of 
Stuart,  and  to  summon  a  parliament.  The  money 
granted  by  his  subjects,  for  the  recovery  of  the  Pa-, 
latinate,  had  been  squandered,  as  usual,  with  child- 
ish prodigality;  but  as  the  unpopular  alliance  with 
a  catholic  princess  was  abandoned,  he  flattered  him- 
self that  the   expenses  incidental  to  a  war,  under- 
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taken  in  conformity  to  the  wishes  of  the  people^ 
would  be  liberally  provided. 

To  account,  however,  for  this  sudden  alteration 
in  the  politics  of  the  court,  and  to  explain  the  mo- 
tives which  led  to  a  quarrel  with  Spain,  without  ex- 
posing the  favourite  to  universal  indignation,  re- 
quired no  little  dexterity;  but  as  artifice,  and  not 
genius,  was  tlie  characteristic  of  the  Scottish  line, 
Buckingham  was  commissioned  to  lav  before  the 
parliament  a  varnished  narrative,  which,  by  sup- 
pressing some  facts,  and  misrepresenting  others,  in 
some  measure  satisfied  the  nation,  and  saved  the 
favourite  from  merited  disgrace.  Lest  suspicion, 
however,  should  attach  to  the  assertion  of  a  man, 
not  more  remarkable  for  veracity  than  for  humility, 
the  Prince  of  Wales  was  brought  forward  to  pros- 
titute his  sacred  word,  in  confirmation  of  a  premedi- 
tated falsehood.* 

Notwithstanding  the  glaring  contradictions  con- 
tained in  Buckingham's  statement,  it  answered  th^ 
purpose  for  which  it  was  intended ;  for  so  eager  was 
the  nation  for  war,  that  generously  overlooking 
every  inconsistency,  they  expressed  their  joy  by 
illuminations  and  bonfires.j'  The  rupture  with  Spain 
having  deprived  the  Prince  of  Wales  of  one  bride, 
it  became  requisite  to  provide  him  with  another; 
yet,  in  spite  of  the  antipathy  manifested  by  all  ranks 
and  conditions  of  men  against  an  alliance  with  a  pa- 


*  Mr.  Hume  contents  himself  with  temai  king,  that "  it  is  difficult  fully 
to  excuse  the  conduct  of  these  princes."  A  more  impartial  writer  would 
probably  have  said,  "  that  it  is  impossible  to  find  expressions  adequate  to 
express  the  contempt  which  such  infamous  prevarication  deserves."  It  is 
in  the  breasts  of  sovereigns  that  truth  and  justice  ought  to  find  an  asylum, 
when  banished  from  the  commerce  of  the  world. 

t  Hume,  xlix. 
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pist,  the  vanity  of  James  revolted  at  the  idea  ol  ad- 
mitting any  female,  except  the  daughter  of  a  king, 
to  the  chaste  embraces  of  his  son.  Henrietta  of 
France  was  accordingly  selected  to  replace  the  in- 
fanta in  the  affections  of  Charles;  and  so  eager  was 
the  English  monarch  for  the  completion  of  the  cere- 
mony, that  he  consented  to  entrust  her  with  the 
education  of  her  children,  till  they  should  attain  the 
age  of  thirteen.  To  which  imprudent  concession  we 
are  probably  indebted  for  being  delivered  from  a 
family,  which  their  warmest  partizans  are  forced  to 
acknowledge  to  have  been  the  decided  enemies  of 
freedom. 

The  period,  however,  for  active  interference  had 
been  suffered  to  escape ;  yet,  in  spite  of  every  ob- 
stacle, it  was  resolved,  by  the  Marlike  council  of 
this  pacific  monarch,  to  reconquer  a  country  situated 
in  the  heart  of  Germany,  defended  by  numerous 
and  well-disciplined  armies,  and  so  entirely  sur- 
rounded by  potent  enemies,  that  it  had  no  commu- 
nication whatever  with  England.  But  when  minis- 
ters are  ambitious  of  acquiring  the  reputation  of 
vigour,  no  difficulties  can  deter  them  from  an  un- 
dertaking; and  they  frequently  embrace  it  with 
greater  avidity,  in  proportion  to  the  obstacles  which 
attend  it.  Mansfeldt  was  accordingly  taken  into  the 
English  pay,  and  an  army  levied,  consisting  of 
twelve  thousand  infantry  and  two  thousand  cavalry, 
which  was  destined  to  unite  with  a  powerful  rein- 
forcement, supposed  to  have  been  promised  by 
Louis.  Relying  confidently  upon  professions  which, 
if  ever  made,  were  intended  only  to  deceive,  the 
troops  were  embarked,  and  sailed  to  Calais,  where, 
instead  of  meeting  with  the  friendly  reception  which 
James's  credulity  had  anticipated,  they  wererefp*=^'^i 
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"rniission  to  land,  and  obliged  in  consequence  to 
direct  their  course  toward  the  more  hospitable 
coasts  of  Holland.  But  no  previous  intimation  of 
tlie  destined  voyage  having  been  communicated  to 
the  Dutch  government  some  objections  were  made 
to  receiving  them,  which  occasioned  considerable 
delay ;  and  a  pestilential  malady  having  broken 
out  in  the  fleet,  more  than  half  the  troops  fell  vie- 
tims  to  its  fury,  before  permission  arrived  for  their 
disembarkation  ;  and  the  wretched  remnant  appear- 
ing unequal  to  the  arduous  attempt,  the  expedition 
of  course  was  abandoned.* 

The  councils  of  France  had  likewise  experienced 
a  total  change.  The  geiiius  of  Richelieu  having 
triumphed  at  length  over  every  competitor,  was 
paving  the  way  for  that  paramount  influence  which 
he  afterwards  exercised  to  enslave  and  aggrandise 
liis  country.  Unwilling  openly  to  engage  in  the 
t(^mpestuous  scene  of  German  politics,  till  he  had 
subdued  every  domestic  faction,  he  confined  him- 
self  entirely  to  intrigues  and  promises,  and  occa- 
sional subsidies.  The  lofty  soul  of  this  aspiring 
prelate,  however,  felt  too  tenderly  for  the  honour 
of  a  crown,  of  which  he  was  destined  to  become 
the  firmest  prop,  to  permit  the  smallest  insult  to 
escape  with  impunity.  This  manly  spirit,  so  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  had  till  then  enfeebled  the 
resources  of  France,  was  first  displayed  in  his  deci- 
sive conduct  respecting  the  Valteline. 

A  religious  dispute,  fomented  by  the  selfish  am- 
bition of  Spain,  had  exposed  the  romantic  vallies 
of  the  Valteline  to  all  the  horrors  of  civil  commo- 


♦  1623.  Hume,  xlLx. 
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tions.*  These  dissentions  aiforcled  an  opportuuity 
for  the  court  of  Madrid  to  attempt  the  subjugation 
of  a  province,  highly  important  as  a  military  sta- 
tion, under  pretence  of  vindicating-  the  violated  au- 
thority of  theGrison  league. t  After  forcibly  seiz- 
ing the  principal  passes,  the  Duke  of  Feria,  at  that 
time  governor  of  Milan,  ordered  fortresses  to  be 
erected  to  defend  them  ;  thu^  flattering  himself  to 
secure  an  easy  communicat'on  between  the  Spanish 
possessions  in  Italy,  and  the  hereditary  provinces 
of  Austria.  The  timidity  of  the  Italians,  justly 
alanned  at  an  event  so  pregnant  with  ruin  to  their 
degraded  country,  had  immediate  recourse  to 
France;  endeavouring  to  excite  the  jealousy  of 
Louis,  by  representing  the  action  as  making  part 
of  a  general  system  to  subvert  the  liberties  of  Eu- 
rope. But  the  degenerate  son  of  the  immortal 
Henry  was  too  much  occupied  with  the  paltry  ca- 
bals of  a  court,  to  have  leisure  to  attend  to  foreign 
affairs.  Yet  as  it  would  have  been  totally  inconsist- 
ent with  the  dignity  of  a  powerful  nation,  the 
friend  and  protector  of  the  Helvetic  confederacy,  to 
remain  a  tranquil  spectator  of  its  ruin,  an  ambas- 
sador was  sent  with  unlimited  power,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  mediating  a  reconciliation.  After  various 
subterfuges  a  treaty  w  as  concluded,  by  which  Spain 
engaged  to  demolish  the  forts,  and  to  evacuate  the 
country.  Nothing  however  could  be  more  remote 
from  her  intention  than  faithfully  to  execute  the 
contract;  and  a  thousand  excuses  were  in  conse- 


*  There  is  ?i  short  account  of  this  transaction,  which  took  place  in  1620, 
in  the  History  of  the  Helvetic  Directory,  to  wliich  I  beg  leftvo  to  refer, 
iv.523. 

t  Marshal  Bassompierre  was  sent  to  Madrid  in  1621. 
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quence  framed  to  elude  it.  A  proposal  however 
being  at  length  made  to  surrender  the  castles  into 
the  hands  of  the  Pope,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
being  destroyed,  the  piety  of  Louis  induced  him  to 
acquiesce ;  and  though  it  was  manifest  to  the  world 
that  the  holy  father  was  blindly  devoted  to  the 
court  of  Madrid,  his  abject  spirit  was  terrified  at 
the  idea  of  entering  into  a  dispute  with  the  vicege- 
rent of  heaven.  This  bold  attempt  w  as  reserved 
for  one  of  the  chosen  pillars  of  the  church.  Cardi- 
nal Richelieu  was  no  sooner  placed  at  the  head  of 
affairs,  than  all  the  measures  of  government  were 
directed  with  a  degree  of  activity  and  resolution 
unknown  since  the  days  of  Henry  the  Great.  In- 
dignant at  the  degradation  to  which  France  was 
reduced  by  the  weakness  and  venality  of  its  rulers, 
he  recalled  Sillery  from  Rome,  under  pretence  that 
he  had  exceeded  his  powers,  boldly  insisting  that 
the  treaty  of  Madrid  should  be  fulfilled  in  every 
respect.*  This  decisive  step  w  as  followed  by  mea- 
sures equally  vigorous.  An  alliance  was  concluded 
with  Venice  and  Savoy  for  the  recovery  of  the  Val- 
teline,  accompanied  by  a  promise  on  the  part  of 
Louis,  that  if  the  contingents  furnished  by  the  con- 
tracting parties  should  prove  inadequate,  an  ample 
subsidy  should  enable  Mansfeldt  to  make  a  power- 
ful diversion  in  Germany.f  The  Marquis  de  Cceu- 
vres  was  at  the  same  time  entrusted  with  an  im- 
portant mission  to  the  Helvetic  government,  which 
he  executed  with  so  much  address,  that  permission 
was  granted  to  levy  troops  for  the  expulsion  of  the 
Spanish  and  papal  forces.     Having  overcome  the 


*  Bougeant,  i.  108.    Le  Vasscft,  v.  654,        f  1624.  Ibid,  vi,  99. 
VOL.    I.  P 
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scruples  of  the  catholic  cantons,  and  secured  the 
co-operation  of  the  protestant,  he  laid  aside  his 
diplomatic  character,  and  putting*  himself  at  the 
head  of  ten  thousand  men,  he  compelled  the  enemy 
to  evacuate  the  Valteline,  while  the  Duke  of  Savoy 
commenced  offensive  operations  against  the  Ge- 
noese.'^ 

Considering  that  the  object  of  the  confederates 
was  widely  different,  the  result  of  their  measures 
was  far  more  favourable  than  under  similar  circum- 
stances might  have  been  expected.  Their  ultimate 
success  ought  however  to  be  ascribed  to  the  com- 
manding genius  of  Richelieu,  w  ho  had  equally  to 
contend  against  the  fears  of  his  master,  and  the  pre- 
judices of  the  zealous  catholics.  Predetermined 
never  openly  to  engage  in  a  foreign  war  till  he  had 
reduced  the  Hugonots  to  submission,  it  became 
necsssary,  in  order  to  avoid  a  rupture  with  Spain, 
that  the  French  should  assume  the  modest  title  of 
auxiliaries,  acting  in  conformity  to  an  ancient 
treaty,  as  the  allies  of  the  Grison  confederacy. 
The  army  confided  to  the  command  of  CcEuvres 
was  accordingly  composed  almost  entirely  of  Swiss, 
reinforced  by  two  French  regiments.f 

Persuaded  that  the  security  of  their  own  repub- 
lic depended  upon  the  expulsion  of  the  Spaniards 
from  Italy,  the  Venetians  artfully  endeavoured  by 
intrigues  and  entreaties  to  extend  the  sphere  of 
hostilities.  The  restless  ambition  of  the  Duke 
of  Savoy  induced  him  warmly  to  second  this  pro- 
ject, in  the  hope  of  obtaining  an  augmentation 
of  territory  .J 


*  1624.  Bougeant,  109.     Le  Vassor,  \i.  101. 
t  Ibid.  93.  1  Ibid. 
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The  insult  offered  to  the  papal  authority  by  an 
officer  in  the  service  of  France,  excited  the  resent- 
ment of  Urban  VIII.  who  had  the  prudence  how- 
ever to  confine  his  anger  to  official  complaints,  and 
to  reject  the  proposals  of  the  Spanish  court  for  a 
general  league  against  Lewis.*  For  he  wisely  pre- 
ferred trusting  to  the  piety  of  tliat  feeble  monarchy 
rather  than  to  his  own  exertions  for  redress,  and 
an  ambassador  extraordinary  was  accordingly  sent 
with  special  instructions  to  flatter  his  vanity,  and 
alarm  his  religious  scruples.  But  the  ascendancy 
of  Richelieu  was  now  so  great,  that  neither  the 
usual  modes  of  negociation,  nor  the  dignified  cha- 
racter of  Cardinal  Barbarini,  the  nephew  and  fa- 
vourite of  the  sovereign  Pontiff,  were  able  to  shake 
his  resolution.f     The  forts  remained  in  the  posses- 


♦  The  bold  genius  of  Richelieu  is  clearly  developed  in  a  conversation 
between  him  and  the  Spanish  ambassador,  detailed  at  length  by  Le 
Vassor,  iv.  105.  Unacquainted  with  the  real  character  of  the  cardinal, 
the  Marquis  of  Mirabel  endeavoured  to  alarm  him  by  expatiating  upon 
the  injur)'  which  would  accrue  to  his  reputation  from  espousing  the  cause 
of  heresy.  "  Sir,"  replied  the  minister  of  Lewis,  not  a  little  piqued  at  the 
insult  thus  oftered  to  his  understanding,  "  I  trust  I  am  capable  of  distin- 
guishing between  a  political  and  a  religious  dispute.  Though  a  catholic 
and  a  cardinal,  I  am  also  the  minister  of  a  powerful  monarch,  and  as 
such  I  am  bound  to  promote  tlie  glory  of  my  master,  instead  of  rendering 
myself  subservient  to  the  interests  of  Spain,  from  an  Ill-founded  apprehen- 
sion of  offending  the  Poi)e.  When  the  king  was  engaged  in  the  laudable  en- 
terprize  of  extirpating  the  protestant  opinions  in  France,  you  took  advan- 
tage of  the  opportunity  to  attack  our  allies;  is  it  then  improper  for  us  to 
avail  ourselves  of  a  moment  of  domestic  repose,  to  afl'ord  them  assistance 
in  their  distress  ?  You  are  now  acquainted  with  our  intentions,  and  are 
at  perfect  liberty  to  shape  your  conduct  accordingly.  We  have  no  appre- 
Ibensions  respecting  the  event,  the  llugonots  are  no  longer  a  formidable 
body ;  and  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  the  Spanish  court,  the  power  of 
the  king  is  sufficiently  great,  to  preserve  the  internal  tranquilHty  of  his 
kingdom." 

t  Lewis  was  so  well  tutored  by  his  minister,  tliat  he  could  be  no 
longer  terrified  like  an  infant.     Relying  upon  Iiis  weakness,  the  pontifical 

P  2 
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sion  of  France,  till  finally  restored  to  the  Grison 
league  by  the  treaty  of  Mo  neon.* 

The  occupation  of  the  Palatinate  by  the  Spanish 
troops  was  likewise  an  object  of  jealousy  to  France, 
whose  enlightened  minister  could  not  behold  with 
hidifference  that  ambitious  power  establishing  itself 
in  a  country  so  calculated  to  furnish  increasing 
means  of  annoyance. 

Such  was  the  origin  of  that  formidable  league, 
which  when  matured  by  the  genius  of  Richelieu, 
and  conducted  by  the  heroism  of  Gustavus,  gave  a 
blow  to  Austria  from  which  she  never  recovered. 
At  present,  however,  her  prospect  was  serene, 
though  clouds  were  gathering  in  every  quarter. 
No  enemy  was  any  longer  in  arms  ;  and  the  autho- 
rity of  Ferdinand  appeared  firmly  established  on 
the  tremendous  basis  of  terror.  This  therefore  was 
the  moment  for  disbanding  his  forces,  had  security 
been  his  only  object.  But  no  hints  were  given  of 
a  similar  intention  ;  no  preparations  were  made  to 
effect  a  reduction.  An  army  of  upwards  of  one 
hundred  thousand  men,  under  the  command  of 
Tilly,  and  other  experienced  officers,  spread  terror 
and  desolation  from  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  to  the 
frontiers  of  Bohemia.  A  general  alarm  was  in 
consequence  excited,  and  little  doubt  entertained 


ministers,  (Nari  and  Spada)  expatiated  largely  upon  the  outrage  offered  to 
tlie  sacred  character  of  their  master  in  language  as  lofty  as  ever  was  em- 
ployed by  the  proudest  of  his  predecessors  in  the  darkest  ages  of  supersti- 
tion. "  1  will  consult  my  council,"  was  the  laconic  answer  returned  by 
the  king,  desirous  of  being  freed  from  the  persecution  of  men,  toward 
whom  his  fears  of  the  cardinal,  and  his  fears  of  the  pope,  made  it  equally 
difficult  for  him  to  act  with  propriety.     Le  Vassor,  ii.  131. 

*  Signed  in  1626  by  the  Due  d'Olivares,  and  the  Marquis  du  Farg<?Sr 
the  French  ambassador.    Diimout.  Corps  Diplom. 
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of  the  designs  of  the  emperor  to  render  his  autho- 
rity despotic  in  Germany,  and  to  convert  an  elec- 
tive into  a  hereditary  monarchy. 

'A  crisis  so  extraordinary  was  calculated  to 
awaken  all  the  energies  and  passions  of  the  human 
heart.  The  pride  of  the  league  looked  down  with 
contempt  upon  a  prostrate  foe,  though  their  hatred 
diminished  with  their  apprehensions.  The  union 
on  the  contrary,  confounded  at  the  degradation 
into  which  they  were  fallen,  and  overwhelmed  with 
the  humiliating  reflection  that  it  was  the  merited 
recompence  of  disunion  and  imbecility,  scarcely 
ventured  to  cherish  the  most  distant  expectation  of 
ameliorated  fortune,  though  they  panted  after  an 
opportunity  of  revenging  the  injury  to  which  their 
religion  and  liberties  were  exposed.* 

The  project  of  James  for  the  recovery  of  the  Pa- 
latinate were  resumed  with  vigour  by  his  son,  vrho 
told  his  parliament,  with  greater  sincerity  than  was 
usual  with  him  in  similar  communications,  that  he 
had  prevailed  upon  his  uncle,  the  King  of  Den- 
mark, to  enter  into  a  war  with  Austria,  by  pro- 
mising to  support  him  with  the  troops  and  trea- 
sures of  England.  That  warlike  monarch,  he  said, 
would  no  sooner  erect  his  standard  in  the  north  of 
Germany,  than  it  would  be  resorted  to  by  all  who 
were  desirous  of  emancipating  themselves  from  the 
fetters  of  Austria.^  A  confederacy  had  been  formed 
with  the  greatest  secrecy  between  Christian  IV.  the 
Dukes  of  Brunswick  and  Mecklenburg,  and  all  the 
states  of  Low  er  Saxony,  with  the  exception  of  Lu- 
neburg,  for  the  express  purpose  of  compelling  Tilly 


*  Scbmictt,  iv.  24.  f  1624.  Hume,  1.    Clarendon  Hist.  ot'Rebell. 
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to  evacuate  the  circle,  now  completely  exhausted 
by  the  imperialists.     Preparations  conducted  on  so 
extensive  a  scale  as  became  necessary  for  the  suc- 
cess of  the  undertaking,  could  not  escape  the  notice 
of  so  vigilant  a  commander.     Anxious  to  stifle  the 
kindling  flame,  Tilly  addressed  a  menancing  letter 
to  the  states,  commanding  them  to  suspend  all  far- 
ther levies,  under  penalty  of  incurring  the  empe- 
ror s  displeasure,  and  being  treated  with  all  the  se- 
verity of  military  execution.     Undismayed  at  the 
threat,  they  calmly  replied  that  their  object  was 
solely  precautionary.     While  surrounded  on  every 
side  by  numerous  armies,  not  accustomed  to  ob- 
serve the  strictest  discipline,  it  would  be  inconsist- 
ent with  prudence  to  remain  unarmed  ;  but  they  at 
the  same  time  protested  that  they  entertained  no 
hostile  designs  against  any  member  of  the  Catholic 
League,  and  least  of  all  against  Ferdinand.*    Too 
wary  to  be  deceived  by  professions  when  positively 
contradicted  by  facts,  Tilly  repeated  his  injunction 
in  still  stronger  terms,    and  prepared   to   enforce 
their  obedience. 

Delay  however  was  of  so  much  importance  to 
the  opposite  party,  that  they  endeavoured  by  every 
expedient  to  postpone  the  conflict.  Troops  indeed 
were  levied,  and  magazines  were  provided,  but 
opinions  disagreed  respecting  the  commander  to 
-whom  the  defence  of  the  reformed  religion  should 
be  confided.  It  was  universally  acknowledged  that 
the  only  two  princes  capable  of  undertaking  that 
momentous  charge  were  the  Kings  of  Sweden  and 
Denmark  ;  for  to  England  as  usual  they  looked  for 


*  Pullendoif,  i.  44.     Schpiiat,  iv.  24.    Lotichius,  i.  414. 
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subsidies,  and  subsidies  only.  The  military  talents 
which  Gustavus  Adolphus  had  already  displayed 
in  the  Polish  war,  and  the  celebrity  he  had  acquired 
in  different  negociations,  seemed  to  point  him  out 
as  the  fittest  champion  of  protestantism.  Christian, 
on  the  contrary,  was  far  more  distinguished  for  the 
qualities  of  a  statesman,  than  for  those  of  a  soldier  ; 
but  the  proximity  of  his  territory,  and  the  actual 
possession  of  the  rich  province  of  Holstein,  were 
powerful  inducements,  and  in  the  opinions  of  many, 
outweighed  the  superior  talents  of  the  Swedish 
monarch.  The  political  views  and  attachments  of 
both  were  directed  by  the  same  leading  principles. 
To  both  the  aggrandisement  of  Austria  was  an  ob- 
ject of  almost  equal  alarm  ;  to  both,  the  protestant 
tenets  were  equally  precious,  and  both  appeared 
equally  interested  in  preventing  the  emperor  from 
establishing  a  naval  force  in  the  Baltic* 

The  elector  of  Brandenburg,  who  began  seriously 
to  repent  his  folly  in  having  remained  a  tranquil 
spectator  of  the  ruin  of  Frederic,  and  who  was 
among  the  warmest  admirers  of  Gustavus,  made 
the  following  proposals  to  the  English  court,  in  the 
name  of  that  illustrious  monarch. 

1st.  **That  the  powers  allied  in  defence  of  the 


*  Christian  was  also  influenced  by  personal  motives  of  hostility  toward 
Austria,  besides  the  interest  which  he  took  in  the  fate  of  a  prince  so 
nearly  allied  to  him  as  Frederic.  The  rich  sees  of  Bremen  and  Verdeu 
were  designed  by  the  King  of  Denmark  as  a  provision  for  the  yonnger 
branches  of  his  family  ;  and  it  was  more  than  probable  that  these  would 
be  irrecoverably  lost,  should  the  emperor  be  sufl'ered  to  establish  absolute 
authority  in  Germany.  The  permission  granted  by  the  court  of  Vienna 
to  the  courts  of  Schaumburg  to  assume  t)ic  arms  of  Sleswiek  annexed  by 
Christian  I.  in  1459,  to  the  royal  domains,  Mas  another  subject  of  com 
plaint. — Coxc,  i.  799. 
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Germanic  constitution  should  use  their  utmost  en- 
deavours to  prevent  any  armament  from  being  as- 
sembled at  Danzic  with  hostile  intentions  toward 
Sweden.'* 

2d,  "That  the  King  of  Denmark  should  engage 
not  to  attack  Sweden,  while  she  was  occupied  in 
hostilities  against  Austria." 

3d.  *'  That  an  English  fleet,  consisting  of  not 
less  than  seventeen  ships,  should  unite  with  the 
Swedes." 

4th.  "  That  Gustavus  Adolphus  should  maintain 
an  army  of  twelve  thousand  foot,  and  two  thousand 
horse,  at  his  own  expense." 

5th.  "  That  the  allies  should  pay  twenty-four 
thousand  infantry  and  six  thousand  cavalry,  to  be 
levied  in  the  name,  and  subject  to  the  orders  of  the 
King  of  Sweden,  to  whom  they  should  take  an  oath 
of  fidelity." 

6th.  "That  a  free  passage  should  be  granted  to 
the  Swedish  army  through  all  the  temtories  of  the 
allies." 

7th.  "  That  no  member  of  the  confederacy  should 
enter  into  any  treaty,  with  the  court  of  yienna,  or 
with  any  of  its  adherents,  without  the  consent  of 
the  other  members." 

8th.  "  That  Bremen  and  Verden  should  be  de- 
livered into  the  hands  of  Gustavus  for  the  reception 
and  security  of  his  military  stores,  and  in  order  to 
preserve  the  necessary  communication  with  his  here- 
ditary dominions." 

9th.  "  And  lastly,  in  case  a  reverse  of  fortune 
should  compel  the  protestants  to  conclude  a  peace, 
they  should  do  every  thing  in  their  power  to  facili- 
tate the  retreat  of  Gustavus." 

Gustavus  required  an  early  answer,  that  in  case 
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lis  offers  should  be  accepted,  he  might  have  time 
to  negociate  a  prolongation  of  the  truce,  which  was 
nearly  expired  with  Poland,  before  his  treaty  with 
England  should  be  made  public* 

This  project  having  been  communicated  to  the 
^ourt  of  France,  was  strenuously  supported  by 
Richelieu,  who  as  an  additional  inducement  to  fa- 
cilitate the  negociation,  offered  a  liberal  subsidy  in 
the  name  of  his  master ;  though  he  declined  to  be- 
come an  active  member  of  the  confederacy.  He 
farther  suggested  the  propriety  of  restricting  the  al- 
liance to  the  procuring  a  fair  and  honourable  peace, 
and  establishing  a  balance  between  the  rival  reli- 
gions, which  alone  could  tend  to  preserve  it.  And 
with  this  view,  he  proposed  that  in  case  of  a  nego- 
ciation, the  Kings  of  France  and  England  should 
be  chosen  joint  mediators.^ 

Envious  of  the  reputation  which  the  Swedish  her 
was  about  to  require,  Christian  resolved  to  deprive 
him  of  the  command,  and,  in  consequence,  proposed 
to  undertake  the  charge  and  conduct  of  the  war 
upon  far  more  reasonable  terms.  The  artifice  suc- 
ceeded, and  being  warmly  seconded  by  the  recom- 
mendation of  Charles,  his  offers  were  accepted  by 
the  allies.  Fears,  however,  were  entertained,  that 
this  imprudent  preference  might  offend  Gustavus ; 
but  his  eleVated  soul,  superior  to  every  selfish  feel- 
ing, and  anticipating  the  result  of  this  inconsiderate 
choice,  replied  with  dignity  to  the  communication 
made  him,  that  he  wished  the  King  of  Denmark  the 
utmost  success  ;  ironically  adding,  "  that  the  choice 
of  the  commander  appeared  to  him  a  favourable  pre- 


*  1626.  Grimoard  Hist,  de  Gustave  Adolfe,  i.247.  f  Ibid,  251. 
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sage,  as  it  furnished  an  unequivocal  proof  of  dis- 
cernment.*" 

The  incapacity  of  Christian  for  a  great  military 
undertaking,  though  known  to  Gustavus,  was  not 
even  suspected  by  himself.  With  a  presumption,  by 
no  means  uncommon  to  men  who  suppose  them- 
selves capable  of  the  most  arduous  enterprises  be- 
cause they  have  excelled  in  the  management  of  less 
important  concerns,  he  flattered  himself  at  once  to 
terminate  the  contest,  and  to  reduce  the  power 
of  Austria  within  the  bounds  of  moderation,  in  the 
course  of  a  single  campaign.  Appointed  general- 
lissimo  of  the  armies  of  the  confederates,  he  soon 
found  himself  at  the  head  of  sixty  thousand  men ; 
and  being  joined  by  considerable  reinforcements 
from  Brunswick  and  Mecklenberg,  he  thought  no- 
thing too  difficult  to  be  accomplished. 

The  intentions  of  the  confederates  could  no  longer 
be  disguised,  and  it  was  apparent  to  the  world  that 
they  had  more  in  contemplation  than  a  system  of 
cautious  defence.  The  measures  concerting  with 
England  and  Holland,  and  the  clandestine  commu- 
nications with  France,  evidently  embraced  a  sphere 
of  action  more  extensive  than  that  of  internal  secu- 
rity, and  clearly  indicated  the  intention  of  attempt- 
ing the  re-establishment  of  the  Palatine,  and  the 
humiliation  of  Austria.f  »  * 

Too  cautious  to  be  deceived  by  empty  profes- 
sions, J  and  too  haughty  to  yield  to  compulsion,  Fer- 
dinand determined,  by  vigour  and  decision,  to  de- 

*  Grimoard  Ilistoire  de  Gustave  Adolfe  I.  427. 

t  Schiller,  ii. 

I  All  doubts  respecting  the  real  intentions  of  the  confederacy  were  en- 
tirely dissipated  by  an  intercepted  letter  from  Frederic  to  the  Count  of 
Thurn,  which  fell  into.l'illy's  hands.— Scluiiidt.  iv.  24. 
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stroy  the  confederacy  before  it  attained  to  maturity. 
Tilly  therefore  received  instructions  to  commence 
hostilities,  and  to  endeavour  by  every  means  in  his 
power  to  prevent  the  King  of  Denmark  from  form- 
ing a  junction  with  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  and 
Mansfeldt,  who  were  levying  troops  with  their  ac- 
customed activity.     Such  an  object  was  worthy  of 
the  talents  of  a  soldier  renowned  alike  for  foresight 
and  courage.    Tilly  accordingly,  by  rapid  marches, 
took  possession  of  the  passes  in  the  mountains  con- 
tiguous to  Hesse,  as  he  had  received  undoubted  in- 
telligence that  it  was  the  intention  of  Christian  to 
advance  towards  Cassel,  and  that  the  Landgrave 
was  ready  to  declare  in  his  favour.     While  uncon- 
tested master  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Weser,  Tilly 
laid  the  whole  country  under  contribution;  the  king 
confined  his  operations  to  the  right,  but  wishing  to 
diminish  the  sufferings  of  his  allies,  he  weakened 
his  army  by  numerous  detachments,  at  a  time  when 
measures  the  most  decisive  were  indispensibly  re- 
quisite, to  give  confidence  and  courage  to  his  ad- 
herents.* 

The  emperor  had  hitherto  employed  the  troops  of 
the  League  for  the  subjugation  of  the  Palatinate, 
and  the  conduct  of  the  war  had  been  entrusted  en- 
tirely to  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  as  commander  in 
chief  of  the  army  of  execution,  and  by  him  had  been 
delegated  to  Tilly.  To  a  man  of  boundless  ambi- 
tion, such  a  state  of  dependence  could  not  be  satis- 
factory; for  though  splendid  success  had  hitherto 
crowned  every  enterprize,  he  could  not  but  feel  that 
powder,  suppoited  by  extraneous  exertions,  was  sub- 


1625.  Schiller,  ii. 
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ject  to  various  chances,  and  that  a  collision  of  in- 
terests might  at  any  time  endanger  the  stately  fabric 
they  had  erected.  Neither  was  it  probable  that  the 
attachment  of  the  catholic  party,  or  even  the  grati- 
tude of  its  leader,  w^ould  induce  them  to  second  the 
extensive  schemes  with  which  victory  had  inspired 
the  Austrian  cabinet.  If  they  had  hitherto  assisted 
in  depressing  the  protestants,  it  was  in  the  cause  of 
religion  they  had  combated.  Maximilian  had  now 
attained  the  most  exalted  dignity  that  imperial 
bounty  could  confer.  Enriched  with  the  spoils  of 
his  ruined  friend,  he  had  nothing  more  to  expect 
from  the  hands  of  the  emperor,  and  would  conse- 
quently behold,  with  an  eye  of  jealousy,  the  rapid 
aggrandisement  of  Austria.  A  formidable  army, 
supported  entirely  at  his  own  expense,  and  thus 
rendered  independent  of  all  foreign  controul,  was 
necessary  for  the  execution  of  Ferdinand's  designs, 
and  to  aid  in  establishing  that  paramount  authority 
over  all  the  members  of  the  empire,  to  which  his 
despotic  temper  aspired.* 

However  essential  to  his  projects  such  a  measure 
appeared,  the  difficulties  attending  it  seemed  almost 
insurmountable.  His  territories  were  impoverished, 
his  treasury  was  exhausted,  his  subjects  were  dis- 
contented; yet  all  these  obstacles  were  unexpect- 
edly removed,  and  an  army  assembled,  more  formi- 
dable than  any  which  till  then  had  supported  the 
catholic  cause^  by  the  eccentric  genius  of  a  hero.t 

Count  Waldstein,  or  Wallenstein,  as  he  is  more 
frequently  called  by  the  German  historians,  was  one 
of  the  most  extraordinary  personages  of  this  extra- 


Schmidt,  ii.  t  1625.  Ibid. 
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ordinary  era.  Descended  from  an  ancient,  and  once 
opulent  family,  in  Bohemia,  be  was  born  at  Prague, 
in  1583 ;  destined  by  his  parents  to  receive  a  learned 
education,  he  was  sent  to  the  University  of  Padua, 
w  here  he  gave  himself  up  to  the  study  of  mathema- 
tics and  of  judicial  astrology,  the  fashionable  folly 
of  his  contemporaries.  This  latter  pursuit,  to  which 
he  was  addicted  with  a  puerile  credulity,  led  him 
imperceptibly  to  regard  the  position  of  the  planets 
as  inseparably  connected  with  the  destiny  of  man ; 
and  probably  first  suggested  to  his  ardent  imagina- 
tion those  splendid  visions,  w  hich  enabled  him,  with- 
out family  connexions  or  hereditary  wealth,  unsup- 
ported, and  even  frequently  opposed,  by  the  go- 
vernment he  served,  to  dictate  laws  to  the  Germanic 
confederacy,  and  even  to  render  himself  formidable 
to  the  court  of  Vienna.  The  pedantic  regularity  of 
a  college,  however,  in  a  short  time  disgusted  a 
temper  proud  and  turbulent  in  the  extreme,  and 
panting  after  distinctions  more  rapid  and  tangible 
than  those  of  literature.  Indignant  at  the  restraints 
of  scholastic  discipline,  he  resolved  to  devote  him- 
self to  the  profession  of  arms,  and,  as  a  prepara- 
tory step,  entered  into  the  service  of  the  Margrave 
of  Burgau,  in  quality  of  page;  where  he  acquired 
every  accomplishment  ornamental  to  a  gentlemj^n, 
or  necessary  for  a  soldier. 

A  disposition  naturally  severe  and  gloomy  is  best 
adapted  for  the  reception  of  those  enthusiastic  im- 
pressions which  are  apt  to  degenerate  into  super- 
stition. Wallenstein  was  educated  by  his  father  in 
the  protestant  tenets,  but  having  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  an  artful  Jesuit,  during  his  residence  at 
Inspruck,  he  imbibed  a  strong  predilection  for  the 
religion  of  Rome,  whose  pageants  and  miracles  were 
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far  more  congenial  to  his  heated  fancy  than  the 
evangelical  simplicity  of  his  primitive  faith.  An  ae* 
ciclent,  hovrever,  determined  his  conversion :  having 
escaped  unhurt  from  a  perilous  fall,  and  being- 
taught  to  consider  his  preservation  as  a  warning 
from  heaven  to  abandon  his  former  errors,,  he  obeyed 
the  call  with  alacrity. 

The  narrow  sphere  of  a  Tyrolian  court  soon  ceas- 
ed to  excite  the  emulation  of  a  man  stimulated  by 
the  resistless  impulse  of  genius,  and  an  implicit  con- 
fidence, in  astral  culminations  to  aspire  ultimately 
to  a  regal  diadem.  Taking  leave  of  the  Margrave; 
he  successively  visited  France,  Holland,  England, 
Italy,  and  Spain,  that  he  might  study  the  interests 
and  relations  of  the  different  European  powers  in  a 
school  commensurate  with  their  importance.  With 
the  enlightened  eye  of  a  statesman  he  examined  the 
progress  of  each  of  these  nations  in  arts,  in  science, 
and  in  commerce,  inquired  into  their  resources, 
their  political  alliances,  the  strength  and  discipline 
of  their  armies  and  navy,  the  temper  and  pursuits 
of  their  inhabitants,  the  form  of  their  government, 
and  the  power  and  capacity  of  their  sovereigns, 
overlooking  nothing  that  could  gratify  curiosity,  or 
enlarge  the  sphere  of  his  understanding. 

Thus  qualified  to  support  an  eminent  part  in 
every  situation  of  life,  he  returned  to  his  native 
country,  eager  to  distinguish  himself  in  that  pro- 
fession by  which  Hannibal  and  Caesar  had  ac- 
quired immortality.  Pride  however  revolted  at  the 
idea  of  appearing  in  the  field  without  those  brilliant 
accoutrements  which  were  the  characteristics  of 
rank,  but  wliich  his  straitened  income  was  unable 
to  procure.  But  having  improved  his  fortune  by 
marrying  a  widow  in  the  decline  of  life,  he  deter- 
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mined  to  indulge  his  rei.^ning  passion,    and  give 
unbounded  scope  to  his  military  genius. 

During  the  war  in  the  Friuli  between  the  Ve- 
netians and  Ferdinand,  before  he  obtained  the 
imperial  crown,  Wallenstein  raised  a  regiment  of 
cavalry  at  his  own  expense,  and  distinguished  him- 
self so  jnuch  by  his  enterprizing  spirit  and  judicious 
execution,  that  he  rose  high  in  the  favour  of  Fer- 
dinand. After  the  conclusion  of  peace,  he  passed  a 
winter  at  Vienna,  and  having  lost  his  wife  whom  he 
nerer  loved,  he  contracted  an  alliance  more  suitable 
to  his  inclinations  and  interests,  by  marrying  the 
daughter  of  the  Count  of  Harrach,  who  at  that  time 
filled  an  important  post  under  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment. The  insurrection  in  Bohemia  opened  a  wider 
field  for  his  ambition.  On  either  side  there  was 
ample  room  for  exertion.'^  But  his  connexions  and 
principles  leading  him  to  embrace  the  defence  of 
despotism,  his  property  was  sequestred  by  the  op- 
posite party,  and  he  himself  condemned  to  exile  as 
a  rebel  to  his  country .f  But  after  the  battle  of 
Prague,  where  he  added  materially  to  his  military 
reputation,  he  was  nobly  rewarded  for  his  services 
by  the  princely  liberality  of  the  conqueror,  who 
bestowed  upon  him  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
confiscated  estates. 


*  The  folloning"  passage  from  Gualdo  deserves  notice  on  account  of 
its.absurdity,  but  which  the  author  probably  admired  for  its  eloquence. 
"  Di  privato  diveuuto  poi  principe,  di  colonello  assonto  al  geucralato,  di 
pazzo  scopritosi  savio,  die  a  connoscere,  che  il  suo  studio  non  fu  \)vv 
cambiar  pensiero,  nia  per  mutar  conditione  e  che  non  meglio  si  puo  di- 
feuder  da  i  colpi  deU'invidia,  e  della  nialignita,  che  col  nonie  di 
prudente,  che  colo  piovono  i  favori  della  fortuna,  ove  sono  le  uubi  della 
stravaganze,  i.  267. 

t  1625.  Galctti,  i.  18. 
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In  a  man  destined  to  support  so  conspicuous  a 
part,  every  thought  and  action  becomes  peculiarly 
interesting  ;  I  shall  therefore  paint  him  as  described 
by  Sarrazin,  a  contemporary  writer.*  To  boldness 
or  rather  temerity  in  the  conception  of  his  plans, 
he  united  prudence  and  activity  in  their  execution. 
His  countenance,  though  intelligent,  was  rather 
majestic  than  agreeable.  By  nature  temperate, 
and  an  enemy  to  indulgence,  he  allowed  himself 
little  time  for  sleep,  and  when  awake  was  constantly 
occupied  either  with  business  or  in  writing.  En- 
dowed by  nature  with  a  robust  constitution,  he  was 
alike  indifferent  to  heat  or  cold ;  and  though  his 
table  was  covered  with  the  choicest  viands,  it  was 
from  ostentation,  not  from  sensuality,  since  he  took 
nourishment  only  because  it  is  necessary  to  the 
support  of  life,  and  not  for  the  indulgence  of  ap- 
petite. No  man  was  ever  less  communicative  in 
company,  or  more  sparing  of  his  words  jn  conver- 
sation. When  he  spoke,  it  was  generally  in  the  lan- 
guage of  command ;  to  dictate  orders,  and  not  to 
canvas  opinions.  All  dispatches  of  consequence 
were  invariably  written  by  himself;  for  so  regular 
was  he  in  the  distribution  of  business,  that  he  never 
wanted  leisure  for  any  occupation.  Inexhaustible 
in  expedients  for  regulating  the  internal  economy 
of  an  army,  he  always  found  soldiers  on  every  emer- 
gency, as  well  as  the  means  of  supporting  them. 
Severe  to  punish  the  smallest  relaxations  in  military 
discipline,  he  was  no  less  liberal  in  remunerating 
merit,  but  always  regulated  his  favours  by  th6  scale 
of  desert,  and  not  by  the  impulse  of  caprice.    Jea- 


X  His  work  entitled  La  Conspiration  de  Vaktein,  was  published  in  1635. 
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lous  in  the  extreme  of  his  own  reputation,  he  be- 
held with  eiivy  the  brilliant  actions  of  his  content 
poraries,  from  a  delicate  apprehension  that  they 
might  obscure  the  lustre  of  his  own  exploits.  His 
anger  was  always  more  easily  kindled  than  appeas- 
ed ;  and  when  once  seriously  offended,  his  resent- 
ment became  implacable.  Passionately  addicted  to 
external  pomp,  which  he  considered  as  a  powerful 
instrument  for  inspiring  respect,  or  captivating  po- 
pularity, the  splendour  of  his  household,  of  his 
equipages,  and  of  his  retinue,  was  conducted  on  a 
footing  of  Asiatic  magnificence.  However  repug- 
nant his  actions  might  sometimes  appear  to  those 
established  principles  which  pass  with  the  timid  for 
prudence,  even  when  they  deviated  most  essentially 
from  moral  rectitude,  they  were  the  result  of  calcu- 
lation, and  usually  disguised  under  the  imposing 
garb  of  a  patriotic  attachment  to  his  country. 
Though  naturally  credulous,  he  seems  to  have  re- 
garded both  religion  and  morality  as  duties  subor- 
dinate to  ambition,  yet  he  frequently  assumed  the 
mask  of  piety  as  a  covering  to  his  blackest  designs. 
His  penetration,  however,  was  equal  to  his  dissimu- 
lation; for,  while  his  own  intentions  Mere  involved 
in  the  profoundest  mystery,  he  dived  with  facility 
into  the  hearts  of  those  whose  thoughts  he  was  de- 
sirous to  discover.*  Yet  this  impenetrability  of  cha- 
racter was  hardly  suspected  by  many  of  his  most 
assiduous  attendants,  as  he  affected  unbounded  ad- 


*  It  is  difficult  to  read  the  character  of  Wallenstein,  as  described  by 
Sarrazin,  without  recollecting  the  following  passage  from  Sallust:  "  Ani- 
mus audax,  subdolus,  varius,  cujuslibet  rei  simulator  ae  dissimulator> 
t^eni  appeteus,  sui  profusus. — Vastus  animus,  immoderata,  iucredibilia, 
nimis  alta  semper  cupiebat."— — Bellum  Catilii).  5. 
VOL.  I.  Q 
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miration  for  candour  and  sincerity,  to  which  he 
allotted  an  elevated  rank  in  the  scale  of  moral 
Tirtues.* 

Such  was  the  man,  whose  extraordinary  talents 
were  destined  to  raise  the  imperial  prerogative  to 
the  highest  pitch  that  it  ever  attained,  and  who 
would  have  tyrannized  over  Germany  with  unlimited 
sway,  had  not  his  mighty  projects,  most  fortunately 
for  mankind,  heen  frustrated  by  the  superior  as- 
cendancy of  a  monarch,  whose  military  genius  ex- 
ceeded his  own,  and  who  stood  alone  and  unrivalled 
in  the  proud  career  of  justice,  moderation,  and 
virtue. 

Confident  in  the  fertility  of  his  own  resources, 
and  relying  upon  his  fortunate  stars,  which  pre- 
dicted success  in  every  undertaking,  Wallenstein 
submitted  a  project  to  the  court  of  Vienna,  by  which 
he  oftered  to  raise  and  equip  an  army  at  his  own 
expense,  and  to  maintain  it  without  any  charge  to 
the  imperial  treasury,  provided  he  was  permitted 
to  augment  it  to  fifty  thousand  men,  was  entrusted 
with  the  absolute  command,  and  allowed  to  dispose 
of  all  the  commissions,  independently  of  every  con- 
trol, t 

That  a  plan  so  romantic  should  ever  be  realized 
far  exceeded  the  bounds  of  probability.  And  we 
accordingly  find,  that  the  ministers  of  Ferdinand  J 
affected  to  treat  it  as  the  chimera  of  a  heated  ima- 


*  Besides  Sarrazin  I  have  consulted  Schiller,  ii.  Schmidt,  iv.  25.  Gri- 
inoard,  i.  259.  Coxe,  i.  802.  Galetti  Bongeant,  i,  115.  Gualdo,  I. 
266.  The  latter  always  speaks  of  this  celebrated  man  with  the  partiality 
toi'  a  Jesuit. 

t  Khcueiihiller,  x.  802.     Galetti,  i.  67. 

J  It  is  but  justice  to  except  the  Prince  of  Eg^genberg,  who  was  a  friend: 
and  admirer  of  Wallenstein.    Schmidt,  ibid. 
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filiation,  without  deigning  to  reflect,  that  an  ardent 
genius,  unshackled  and  undebased  by  the  tram- 
mels of  official  forms,  was  capable  of  actions  at 
which  their  littleness  of  mind  was  astonished.  But 
as  no  precedent  could  be  produced  in  the  Austrian 
archives  to  sanction  the  grant,  they  would  have  wil- 
lingly suffered  this  glorious  opportunity  to  escape, 
rather  than  transgress  those  rules,  to  which  they  ad- 
hered with  the  pertinacious  pedantry  of  long  esta- 
blished habit.  Ferdinand,  however,  more  capable 
of  appreciating  the  efforts  of  genius,  was  not  dis- 
posed to  reject  a  project  as  impracticable,  because 
it  was  attended  with  difficulties  which  appeared  in- 
surmountable to  common  understandings.  He  had 
besides  suffered  too  severely  from  the  activity  of 
Mansfeldt,  not  to  admit  the  possibility  of  extending 
a  system  so  ably  conceived ;  and  he  was  also  too 
well  acquainted  with  the  character  of  the  projector 
to  doubt  his  accomplishing  whatever  could  be 
achieved  by  activity  or  perseverance.  He  felt,  also, 
the  importance  of  the  service  to  be  performed, 
should  the  offer  be  fulfilled  only  in  part.  A  favour- 
able answer  was  accordingly  returned,  particular 
districts  in  Bohemia  were  allotted  for  the  purpose  of 
enrolling  recruits,  and  the  title  of  Duke  of  Friedland 
was  conferred  upon  the  general,  to  give  dignity  and 
consequence  to  the  undertaking.* 

Having  in  a  few  weeks  assembled  twenty  thou- 
sand men,  Wallenstein  quitted  the  Austrian  terri- 
tory ;  and  as  the  popularity  of  his  name,  and  the 
brilliant  advantages  held  out  to  his  soldiers  at- 
tracted crouds  of  adventurers  to  his  standard,  his 
army  was  so  rapidly  augmented  during  the  march. 


*  1625.  Schmidt,  iv.  25.    Schiller,  ii.     Coxe,  804. 
Q   2 
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that  it  aaiounted  to  more  than  thirty  thousand, 
when  it  entered  Lower  Saxony.  Even  sovereign 
princes,  stimulated  by  an  ardour  for  military  re- 
nown, or  impelled  by  less  honourable  motives,  of- 
fered to  levy  regiments  in  support  of  the  imperial 
cause  ;  so  that  in  a  short  time,  the  forces  assembled 
for  the  destruction  of  the  protestants  considerably 
exceeded  the  stipulation.* 

An  Austrian  army,  penetrating  into  the  heart  of 
the  empire,  though  calculated  to  excite  universal 
consternation  throughout  all  the  protestant  states, 
was  an  event  by  no  means  agreeable  to  the  catho- 
lics. The  Duke  of  Friedland  had  instructions  to 
form  a  junction  with  Tilly,  that  their  united  forces 
might  overwhelm  the  King  of  Denmark,  before 
Mansfeldt  and  Brunswick  could  join  him.  But  jea- 
lousy of  Tilly,  to  whose  veteran  talents  he  knew 
the  success  of  the  campaign  would  be  universally 
ascribed,  made  Wallenstein  resolve  to  conduct  his 
operations  on  a  separate  plan,  that  the  glory  which 
he  anticipated  might  be  without  competition.  Un- 
willing however  to  proclaim  his  designs  by  an  un- 
qualified act  of  disobedience,  he  advanced  towards 
Gottingen  by  hasty  marches,  apparently  for  the 
purpose  of  co-operation ;  but  instead  of  waiting  for 
liJly,  in  conformity  to  his  orders,  he  turned  sud- 
denly northwards,  and  by  a  rapid  movement  made 
himself  master  of  the  bridge,  at  Dessau,  which  se- 
cured a  passage  over  the  Elbe.  The  object  thus 
accomplished,  though  it  obstructed  for  a  time  the 
operations  of  Tilly,  was  ultimately  attended  with 


*  Among  this  number  were  even  some  of  the  protestant  persuasion, 
viz.  Adolphus,  Duke  of  Holstcin,  the  Prince  of  I^auenburg,  and  George, 
Duke  of  Limeburg. — Schmidt,  iv.  25. 
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beneficial  results  to  the  common  cause,  and  pro- 
ductive of  immediate  and  most  important  advan- 
tages to  himself.  The  rich  country  extending  on 
both  sides  the  river  lay  open  to  his  incursions,  and 
as  it  had  not  hitherto  been  visited  by  the  hostile 
armies,  it  afforded  ample  resources  for  plunder 
and  contributions.  The  command  of  the  Elbe  also 
enabled  him  at  pleasure  to  fall  on  the  rear  of  tlie 
Saxons,  or  to  penetrate  without  opposition  into  the 
hereditary  dominions  of  their  general.* 

The  King  of  Denmark's  poTsition  was  now  be- 
come critical  in  the  extreme,  and  it  required  talents 
very  difterent  from  those  which  Christian  possessed 
to  escape  from  so  perilous  a  situation.  Alarmed 
at  the  impending  tempest,  the  states  of  Lower  Sax- 
ony weakly  endeavoured  to  avert  it  by  the  arts  of 
negociation.  Under  the  joint  mediation  of  Saxony 
and  Brandenburg  a  congress  was  opened  during 
the  winter  at  Brunswick  ;  but  no  sooner  had  the 
momentary  panic  subsided,  than  impediments  arose 
in  arranging  the  articles  of  peace,  which  victory 
alone  could  surmount.f  Presumptuously  confi- 
ding in  his  own  resources,  Ferdinand  insisted  upon 
unconditional  submission,  while  the  King  of  Den- 
mark, who  from  the  beginning  had  shewn  himself 
averse  to  the  treaty,  and  had  not  only  formed  an 
alliance  with  Transilvanian  waivode,  but  received 
a  promise  of  subsidies  from  England  and  Holland, 
was  more  anxious  than  ever  for  continuing  hos- 
tilities. The  confidence  he  inspired  by  exaggerated 
representations  of  the  probable  results  of  another 
campaign  overcame  the  scruples  of  the  states,  and 


♦  Schmidt,  iv.  25.     Schiller,  ii.     Lotichius,  i.  419.     Galetti,  i.  72. 
t  Barre,  ix.  556. 
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it  was  accordingly  resolved,  in  conformity  to  a 
plan  which  he  laid  before  them,  to  recommence  of- 
fensive operations  with  increasing  activity ."* 

Being  now  joined  by  Mansfeldt  and  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick,  Christian  found  himself  at  the  head  of 
feixty  thousand  men,  a  force  superior  to  that  of 
either  Tilly,  or  Wallenstein,  while  acting  separately, 
but  totally  inadequate  to  contend  against  them, 
should  they  be  suffered  to  unite.  To  prevent  their 
junction  became  therefore  indispensably  necessa- 
ry to  the  success  of  the  campaign  ;  and  Mansfeldt 
accordingly  undertook  with  a  strong  detachment 
to  keep  Wallenstein  in  check,  while  the  main  army 
should  attempt  to  force  a  passage  into  Hesse  and 
the  Palatinate. 

This  enterprise,  though  planned  and  conducted 
with  all  the  celerity  and  judgment  for  which  Mans- 
feldt was  so  conspicuous,  was  frustrated  by  the  vi- 
gilance of  his  opponent.  Undismayed  by  the  vast 
superiority  of  the  enemy,  the  protestant  commander 
imprudently  attacked  Wallenstein  in  his  intrench- 


*  1626.  Barre,  ix.  556.  Lotichius,  426. — On  the  part  of  the  emperor, 
it  was  required  "  that  the  protestants  should  immediately  disband  tlieir 
army,  indemnify  tlie  emperor  for  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  deliver 
into  his  hands  the  Count  of  Mansfeldt,  Christian,  Duke  of  Brunswick, 
together  with  some  others  of  inferior  quality,  who  had  been  subjected 
to  the  imperial  bar;  that  the  King  of  Denmark  should  immediately 
retire  out  of  Germany,  and  undertake  to  make  good  the  losses  to 
which  the  Duke  of  Luneburg  had  been  exposed  by  the  invasion  of  his 
territories  ;  that  the  circle  of  Lower  Saxony  should  enter  into  an  engage- 
ment never  more  to  oppose  the  imperial  autliority,  or  to  give  counte- 
nance or  assistance  to  his  enemies." 

In  answer  to  these  extravagant  demands,  the  states  offered  to  disarm 
provided  the  imperialists  Mould  evacuate  the  circle,  make  compensation 
for  the  damage  they  had  occasioned,  and  promise  never  again  to  molest 
the  protestants  on  account  of  their  religious  opinions,  or  to  attempt  any 
innovations  in  the  government.    Ibid.  438. 
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tuents  at  Dessau ;  convinced  that  if  he  could  drive 
him  from  that  important  post  he  should  paralize 
his  exertions  during  the  rest  of  the  campaign.  INo 
efforts  of  valour,  however,  could  succeed  against  a 
general,  who  knew  how  to  avail  himself  of  every 
advantage,  arising  equally  from  situation  and  num- 
bers. Repulsed  with  the  loss  of  three  thousand 
men,  but  formidable,  even  after  his  defeat,  Mans- 
feldt  retired  into  the  Electorate  of  Bmndenberg, 
where  he  allowed  his  army  a  little  repose.  Being 
joined  by  the  Duke  of  Weimar,  with  considerable 
reinforcements,  he  made  a  sudden  irruption  into 
Silesia,  determined,  by  one  adventurous  effort,  to 
carry  terror  and  devastation  to  the  gates  of  Vi- 
enna,* 

Meanwhile  Tilly  was  occupied  in  preparing  for 
the  reduction  of  all  the  towns  and  fortresses  on  the 
Weser,  an  enterprise  which  required  a  force  far 
more  considerable  than  that  which  was  actually  at 
his  disposal.  This  project  was  frustrated  by  the 
jealousy  of  Wallenstein,  who  refused  to  detach  a 
few  regiments  to  his  assistance,  under  pretence  that 
he  wanted  them  to  maintain  his  communication  with 
Bohemia.t 

The  King  of  Denmark,  on  the  contrary,  had 
opened  the  campaign  with  the  capture  of  Peina 
and  Lalenberg ;  while  the  Duke  of  Weimar,  at  the 
head  of  a  separate  corps,  overran  the  Bishopric 
of  Osnaberg,  and  compelled  the  chapter  to  elect 
his  son  coadjutor.  Having  no  enemy  opposed  to 
him  of  strength  sufficient  to  arrest  his  progress,  it 
is  possible  he  might  have  laid  the  whole  adjacent 


Pfeffcl,  ii.  298. 
t  Galetti,  i,  72. 
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country  under  contribution,  and  even  have  planted 
his  standard  on  the  walls  of  Munster,  had  he  not 
suspended  his  operations,  without  any  intelligible 
cause,  and  rejoined  the  army.  The  motives  for 
this  decision  were  so  little  understood,  that  they 
were  almost  universally  imputed  to  venality.* 

No  sooner  had  a  detachment  of  the  Saxon  army 
approached  the  frontiers  of  Hesse  than  the  land- 
grave declared  in  favour  of  the  allies,  and  sent  a 
reinforcement  of  seven  thousand  men  to  join  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick.  This  decisive  example  of 
honour  and  courage  excited  the  resentment  of 
Tilly,  who  immediately  quitted  the  banks  of  the 
Weser,  and  took  possession  of  Minden  and  Gottin- 
gen.  The  Duke  of  Brunswick's  position  being  no 
longer  secure,  he  fell  back  in  haste  upon  Wolfen- 
buttle,  where  he  shortly  after  died  of  a  malignant 
fever.f 

Tilly  was  less  successful  in  an  attempt  on  Nord- 
heim,  being  compelled  upon  the  approach  of  the 
Saxon  army  to  raise  the  siege ;  but  having  at  length 
received  a  strong  reinforcement  from  Wallenstein's 
army,  he  recommenced  offensive  operations,  and  by 
a  masterly  movement  cut  off*  the  King  of  Den- 
mark from  Thuringia,  where  he  was  endeavouring 
to  penetrate ;  and  having  pursued  him  to  Lutter, 
near  Goslar,  completely  defeated  him,  after  an  ob- 
stinate engagement.  Having  left  five  thousand  men 
upon  the  field  of  battle,  besides  a  considerable 
number  of  prisoners,  and  abandoned  his  artillery 


*  Grimoard,  i.  276. 
f  1626.  As  in  those  days  it  was  impossible  for  a  person  of  distinguished 
character  to  die  by  natural  means,  the  court  of  Viemia  was  accused  of 
having  hastened  his  death  by  poison,  ibid.  278.    Lotichius,  i.  460. 
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and  baggage,  Christian  fled  towards  the  Elbe,  at 
Ihe  head  of  his.  cavalry,  which  had  sustained  no 
material  loss ;  and,  after  a  retreat,  attended  with  in- 
finite difficulty,  returned  to  Holstein,  having  plainly 
proved  to  the  world,  that  he  was  not  designed  by 
nature  for  a  liero.^ 

Mansfeldt's  project  for  the  invasion  of  Austria  is 
supposed  to  have  been  originally  suggested  by  the 
elder  Thurn,  who  anticipated  the  most  important 
results  from  the  undertaking,  provided Gabor  could 
be  persuaded  to  break  the  truce  with  Austria,  a 
measure  to  which  he  was  always  sufficiently  in- 
clined. The  government  of  Ferdinand,  no  longer 
induced  by  prudential  motives  to  restrain  his  natu- 
ral arrogance,  was  grown  so  unpopular,  that  in 
various  districts  the  peasants  were  actually  in  open 
rebellion.  A  large  body  of  insurgents,  after  pil- 
laging several  towns,  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube, 
laid  siege  to  Lintz,  and  were  supposed  to  carry  on 
a  clandestine  correspondence  with  the  malcontents 
in  Hungary  and  Bohemia.  Though  frustrated  in 
the  attempts  to  capture  a  city,  which  would  have 
given  lasting  reputation  to  their  arms,  the  insur- 
gents continued  to  support  the  contest  with  unabat- 
ing  energy,  till  the  return  of  Papenheim  from  Italy. 
After  the  cessation  of  hostilities  between  France 
and  Spain,  that  gallant  officer  received  directions  to 
march  against  the  rebels  in  Upper  Austria,  with  a 
few  regiments  which  had  been  serving  under  his 
Orders  in  Lombard y.f     The  character  of  the  war 


*  Grimoard,  290.     Puaendori;  i.  49.     Pfeffel,  ii.  301. 
t  This  celebrated  commander  had  received,  like  Wallensteiu,  a  learned 
education  ;  and,  like  him,  had  visited  most  of  the  European  courts,  before 
he  embraced  the  profession  of  a  soldier.    Destined  to  act  a  distinguished 
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was  now  totally  changed ;  every  enterprise  was 
combined  with  judgment ;  every  attack  was  con- 
ducted with  vigour ;  till  being  routed  in  a  battle  with 
the  loss  of  their  leader,  the  undisciplined  band  was 
so  entirely  dissipated,  that  they  never  afterwards 
attempted  to  assemble.* 

The  consternation  occasioned  by  the  approach 
of  an  enemy,  whom  the  hatred  and  fears  of  the  ca- 
tholics had  honoured  with  the  appellation  of  the 
modern  Attila,  induced  Ferdinand  to  dispatch 
courier  after  courier  to  recal  Wallen stein  to  the 
defence  of  his  capital ;  but  every  exertion  of  that 
active  commander  was  frustrated  by  the  vigilance 
of  his  antagonist.  In  spite  of  all  the  impediments 
which  valour  or  artifice  could  oppose,  Mansfeldt 
continued  to  advance,  and  after  cutting  in  pieces  a 
strong  detachment  of  the  imperialists  at  Oppela, 
and  capturing  Ratibor,  Isegerdorf,  and  Troppau, 
effected  a  junction  with  Gabor,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Fresburg.  The  restless  ambition  of  that  enter- 
prizing  chieftain,  stimulated  by  the  eloquence  and 
the  ardour  of  Thurn,  by  whom  the  condition  of 
Mansfeldt  had  been  artfully  painted  in  the  most 
flattering  colours,  had  recommenced  hostilities 
with  Austria.  But  previously  to  the  arrival  of  the 
fugitive  hero,  the  disastrous  intelligence  of  Christ- 
ian's defeat  had  clouded  the  hopes  of  the  Transil- 
vanian  ;  who,  when  instead  of  a  conqueror,  enriched 


pai't  in  the  sanguinary  contest  about  to  ensue,  he  gave  an  early  presag*e 
of  his  future  celebrity.  At  the  battle  of  Prague  he  was  covered  with 
wounds,  and  left  for  dead.  Progressively  raised  by  superior  merit,  he  was 
entrusted  with  the  command  of  a  considerable  corps  in  Italy,  during  the 
contest  between  the  courts  of  Paris  and  Madrid,  respecting  the  Valteline. 
Coxe,  1.  806. 
*  1626.  Lotichius,  460. 
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by  the  spoils  of  plundered  states,  and  accompanied 
by  a  numerous  army,  he  beheld  a  miserable  wan- 
derer, destitute  of  all  resources  but  what  he  might 
be  able  to  derive  from  the  generosity  of  a  friend, 
began  seriously  to  reflect  that  the  issue  of  a  con- 
test commenced  under  such  sinister  auspices  was 
not  likely  to  prove  advantageous.  He  accordingly 
resolved  as  soon  as  possible  to  get  rid  of  a  guest, 
whose  situation  did  not  promise  to  be  productive 
of  benefits  commensurate  with  the  expense  he  must 
occasion.* 

M ansfeldt  too  late  discovered  that  there  is  a  tide 
in  human  affairs,  against  which  it  is  in  vain  even  for 
heroic  courage  to  struggle.  Confiding  in  the  powers 
of  an  unbounded  genius,  he  trusted  to  the  resources 
of  his  own  mind,  without  deigning  to  attend  to  dif- 
ficulties, which  the  greater  part  of  mankind  would 
have  deemed  insuperable.  Had  he  confined  his 
system  of  predatory  warfare  to  the  theatre  of  his 
early  exploits,  he  might  not  only  have  avoided  de- 
struction, but  might  even  have  added  to  his  abun- 
dant laurels  ;  but  by  grasping  at  objects  too  vast  to 
be  accomplished  by  human  ingenuity,  he  rendered 
himself  subservient  to  the  fluctuating  counsels  of 
caprice  and  interest,  and  in  some  degree  obscured 
the  lustre  of  a  life,  which,  considering  the  situation 
in  which  he  was  placed  by  nature,  and  the  extraor- 
dinary actions  he  performed,  can  hardly  be  paral- 
lelled in  the  annals  of  history.  Cut  off  from  Ger- 
many by  an  army  too  formidable  to  be  attacked 
without  imminent  danger,  abandoned  by  the  calcu- 
lating policy  of  a  mercenary  warrior,  whose  friend- 


*  Schmidt,  iv.  25.    Grimoard,  i,  295,    Lotichias,  452. 
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ships  and  enmities  were  eqiially  venal,  and  desti- 
tute of  funds  for  supporting  an  army  in  a  country 
where  plunder  was  less  easily  obtained  than  in  the 
opulent  dioceses  of  Germany,  he  resolved  to  em- 
brace the  only  scheme  which  appeared  likely  to  re- 
store him  to  glory.  Having  disbanded  his  handful 
of  men,  and  sold  his  artillery  and  warlike  stores, 
he  set  out  for  Venice  with  a  retinue  suitable  to  his 
humble  fortunes.  The  offers  repeatedly  made  him 
by  that  republic  induced  him  to  hope  that  he  might 
shortly  resume  a  distinguished  part  oq  the  splendid 
theatre  of  Europe.  But  his  career  of  glory  was 
about  to  terminate.  Worn  out  with  exertions  too 
excessive  to  be  borne  by  the  fragile  frame  of  a 
mortal,  irritated  by  disappointments,  and  the  ac- 
rimonious string  of  frustrated  ambition,  and  debili- 
tated by  the  increasing  progress  of  a  malady  which 
had  long  preyed  in  secret  on  his  athletic  constitu- 
tion, he  was  compelled  to  stop  at  a  miserable  vil- 
lage in  the  vicinity  of  Zara  in  Dalmatia.  Perceiving 
that  his  end  was  rapidly  approaching,  he  dressed 
himself  in  one  of  his  richest  uniforms,  and  girding 
on  a  favourite  sword  which  he  constantly  wore  in 
battle,  summoned  all  his  officers  to  attend  him. 
Supported  by  two  of  them,  whom  he  wished  to  dis- 
tinguish for  their  unshaken  fidelity,  he  exorted  them 
to  persevere  in  the  pursuit  of  glory,  and  in  their 
inveterate  hostility  toward  Austria.  With  the  in- 
difference of  a  man  preparing  for  a  journey  of  no 
extraordinary  importance,  he  continued  tranquilly 
to  converse  with  his  friends  to  the  latest  moment  of 
his  existence.  His  body  was  interred  with  mili- 
tary pomp,  at  Spalatio  in  Dalmatia,  at  the  expense 
of  the  Venetians.  Thus  was  the  emperor  delivered 
from  an  enemy,  who  though  often  defeated,  never 
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ceased  to  be  formidable ;  and  whose  transcendant 
genius  was  so  fertile  in  resources,  that  without  the 
smallest  funds  to  support  the  expenses  of  war,  he 
maintained  an  honourable  contest  during  seven 
campaigns  against  the  most  powerful  monarch  in 
Europe.* 


*  Sclimidt,  iv.  25.  Naiii  Historia  Veneta,  iv.  Schiller,  ii. — Two 
anecdotes  related  by  Barre  (ix.  566)  are  not  unworthy  of  the  heroes  of 
Plutarch.  Haying  discovered  that  Cazcl,  an  officer  in  whom  he  particu- 
larly confided,  betrayed  his  plans  to  the  enemy,  Mansfcldt  made  hira  a 
considerable  present  in  money,  and  dispatched  him  with  the  following 
letter  to  Bucquoy,  "  Finding  that  Cazel  prefci-s  your  interests  to  mine, 
I  send  him  to  j  ou,  that  you  may  profit  by  his  talents."  tlis  generosity 
toward  an  apothecary,  who  had  undertaken  to  poison  him  was  no  less 
charftcterstic  of  magnanimity.  Being  discovered  in  tlie  act  of  preparing 
the  fatal  potion,  he  was  brought  before  jVIansfcIdt,  trembling  at  the  pro- 
spect of  a  criiel  death ;  but  instead  of  ticating  him  with  the  severity 
which  he  so  justly  merited,  the  hero  thus  addressed  him  in  the  language 
of  mercy, — "  As  I  cannot  persuade  myself  that  a  man  whom  I  never  in- 
jured should  wish  to  deprive  me  of  life,  necessity  must  have  induced 
you  to  undertake  the  crime.  That  motive  shall  no  longer  exist;  take 
this  and  be  honest  in  future."  After  this  short  admonition,  he  presented 
him  with  a  purse  full  of  gold,  and  dismissed  him.  Nani,  who  was  no 
admirer  of  his  character,  pays  an  involuntary  eulogium  to  his  memory. 
"  Uomo  per  altio,  die  senza  invidia  puo  chhnjusi  celebre,  e  senza  biasimo 
celebrarsi  per  grande  inun  secolo,  nel  quale  son  alcuni  stati  eletti  dal  cielo 
ministii  della  divina  giustizia,  6  dellc  publiche  calamity.  Egli  ardi  di 
provocare  solo,  e  con  auspitii  privati  la  tremenda  potenza  degli  Austriaci. 
F«i  sempre  vinto  hi  battaglia,  ma  per  la  felicit;\  di  rimettersi  niente  meno 
celebre  deviucitori.  Nel  negotio  superiore  a  grandissiuii  ingegni;  audacc 
nel  incontrar  i  pericoli,  accortissimo  nel  sottrarscne  ;  amatoie  di  torbidi,  h 
novita  ;  sofferente  della  fame,  dellc  vigilie,  6  dell'  iritemperie ;  eloquente 
e  sagace ;  profuso  del  suo,  cupido  del  altrui,  visse  trk  grande  speranze,  fi 
Uisegni ;  mori  senza  stati,  e  senza  thesori." 
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CHAP.  VII. 

Conduct  of  France  witli  respect  to  Germany. — Ambitiou.s  projects  of 
Ferdinand ;  success  of  Wallenstein ;  distressed  situation  of  the  King  of 
Denmark;  the  Dukes  of  Mecklenberg  put  under  the  imperial  ban,  and 
deprived  of  their  dominions. — Exactions  of  Wallenstein;  he  obtains  the 
dukedom  of  Mecklenberg ;  he  aims  at  establishing  an  independent 
power;  means  employed  for  that  purpose. — Negociations  for  peace; 
pretensions  of  Ferdinand ;  offers  made  by  Frederic. — Diet  held  at  Mul- 
hausen. — A  proposal  for  recovering  the  secularized  benefices. — Fruitless 
attempt  to  procure  the  election  of  a  King  of  the  Romans. — Wallen- 
stein aims  at  establishing  a  naval  force  in  the  Bahic,  and  endeavours  to 
get  possession  of  Stralsnnd.  Gustavus  Adolphus  having  taken  that 
city  under  his  protection,  compels  the  Duke  of  Friedland  to  raise  the 
siege. — Congress  assembled  at  Lubec;  peace  concluded  with  Den- 
mark.— Views  and  policy  of  Cardinal  Richelieu. — Mantuan  war. — 
Negociations  of  Charnace  in  German. — Wise  poUcy  of  Maximilian. 

J- HE  deaths  of  Mansfeldt  and  Brunswick  delivered 
the  emperor  from  two  of  his  most  formidable  ene- 
mies without  increasing  the  prospect  of  peace.  On 
the  contrary,  it  became  probable,  from  the  general 
aspect  of  affairs,  that  the  flame  of  war  was  about  to 
extend  over  a  wider  surface. 

Though  seriously  occupied  in  the  siege  of  Ro- 
chelle,  the  capture  of  which  was  essential  to  the 
success  of  his  projects  for  reducing  the  Hugonots, 
Richelieu  still  found  leisure  to  attend  to  northern 
politics.  For  the  present,  however,  he  resolved  to 
confine  himself  to  clandestine  intrigue,  till  the  mo- 
ment should  arrive  when  he  might  safely  throw 
aside  the  mask,  and  declare  it  was  hardly  possible 
to  afford  such  assistance  to  the  protestants  as  was 
necessary  to  prevent  their  utter  destruction,  with- 
out risking  a  rupture  with  Austria. 
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The  ambitious  projects  of  Ferdinand  were  no 
longer  concealed  under  the  veil  of  mystery,  but  pre- 
sumptuously blazoned  in  the  face  of  the  universe. 
Emboldened  by  victory,  his  partizans  and  depend- 
ents proclaimed  the  design,  long  harboured  in  se- 
cret, of  establishing  throughout  every  province  of 
Germany,  that  unity  of  worship  which  he  deemed 
no  less  essential  to  his  future  happiness,  than 
unity  of  power  to  his  present  security.  Nothing, 
he  thought,  was  wanting  to  complete  his  glory,  but 
to  extirpate  heresy,  and  to  reduce  every  member 
of  the  Germanic  confederacy  under  the  authority 
of  an  hereditary  sovereign.  With  characteristic 
insolence,  Wallenstein  boasted,  *'  that  the  moment 
was  approaching,  when  the  electors  would  be  re- 
duced to  the  rank  of  Spanish  grandees."*  Neither 
was  this  the  empty  menace  of  arrogance,  but  con- 
firmed by  a  series  of  concurring  circumstances,  too 
notorious  to  be  misunderstood.  The  troops  of  Tilly 
and  AVallenstein  levied  contributions  indiscrimi- 
nately in  the  catholic  and  protestant  states,  indif- 
ferent alike  to  the  claims  of  justice,  the  dictates  of 
compassion,  and  the  common  forms  of  decency. 

Another  attempt,  simultaneously  made,  served 
still  more  to  increase  the  general  alarm.  The  Arch- 
duke Leopold  having  been  tempted  to  abandon  the 
ecclesiastical  profession  for  an  advantageous  mar- 
riage with  Claudina  de  Medici,  widow  of  the  Duke 
of  Urbino,  the  emperor  invested  William,  one  of 
his  younger  sons,  with  the  valuable  bishoprics  of 
Strasburg  and  Passau.  This  indeed  was  a  natural 
exertion  of  patronage,  and  found  a  ready  excuse  ia 


*  1627.  Baire,  ix.  57U 
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one  of  the  strongest  propensities  of  human  nature. 
But  his  subsequent  conduct  was  without  palliation, 
and  plainly  demonstrated,  that  he  was  resolved  to 
avail  himself  of  the  terror  inspired  by  his  numerous 
armies,  to  procure  for  the  younger  branches  of  his 
family  all  the  benefices  which  had  been  wrested 
from  the  catholic  church,  since  the  treaty  of  Pas- 
sau.     The  diocese  of  Halberstadt  being  vacant,  by 
the  death  of  Christian,  Duke  of  Brunswick,  the 
chapter  was  compelled  to  elect  the  new  Bishop  of 
Passau  for  their  diocesan.  A  bull  was  also  obtained 
from  the  Pope,  conferring  upon  him  the  archiepis- 
copal  mitre  of  Bremen,  together  with  the  rich  ab- 
bey of  Hirschfeld,  both  of  which  had  been  secular- 
ized, and  were  actually  enjoyed  by  princes  of  the 
protestant  persuasion.*     Not  satisfied  with  this  fla- 
grant abuse  of  authority,  while  any  thing  remained 
for  avidity  to  grasp,  he  declared  the  w  ealthy  see  of 
Magdeburg  to  have  been  vacated  by  the  rebellion 
of  Christian  William  of  Brandenburg,  who  enjoyed 
its  revenues  under  the  title  of  administrator.     Sup- 
posing the  former  incumbent  to  have  forfeited  all 
claim  to  that  exalted  dignity,  there  was  still  another 
obstacle  to  be  overcome,  before  it  could  be  transfer- 
red into  the  imperial  family.  According  to  a  practice 
long  established  in  Germany,  a  coadjutor  was  chosen 
to  all  episcopal  sees,  during  the  life  of  the  occupant, 
who  succeeded  of  course  upon  a  vacancy.     Unfor- 
tunately for  Ferdinand,  the  destined  successor  was 
the  son  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony ;  he  was  therefore 
reduced  to  the  distressing  dilemma,  of  either  re- 
nouncing the  tempting  prize,  or  of  offending  a  prince 


*  Barre,  ix.  571.    Naui  ilistoria  Vcncta,  vi. 
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\vitli  whom  he  was  as  yet  unwilling  to  quarrel.  Yet, 
notwithstanding  every  obstacle  which  impeded  his 
wishes,  recourse  was  had  to  the  papal  authority, 
and  a  bull  procured,  annulling  the  former  election. 
But  as  neither  the  canons  nor  the  Saxon  were  likely 
to  pay  much  attention  to  the  decrees  of  a  man  whose 
religion  they  despised,  and  whose  power  they  de- 
rided, an  imperial  rescript  was  issued,  forbidding 
the  son  of  John  George  to  accept  the  appointment. 
To  persuade  the  elector  to  abandon  his  interest, 
however,  proved  a  less  easy  task  than  to  persuade 
him  to  abandon  his  friends.  A  warm  contest  en- 
sued; which  ultimately  terminated  in  a  compromise, 
Augustus  being  allowed  to  retain  possession  of  the 
see,  in  the  name  and  under  the  authority  of  the 
archduke.* 

With  an  unbroken  force  at  his  disposal,  and  as- 
sisted by  the  advice  of  one  of  the  ablest  generals  of 
modern  Europe,  the  King  of  Demnark  had  been 
finable  to  contend  with  Tilly  upon  equal  terms : 
what  then  could  be  expected  from  his  exertions, 
^ith  an  army  no  less  disheartened  than  diminished 
by  its  recent  defeat,  and  destined  to  oppose  the 
legions  of  Wallenstein,  united  with  those  of  the 
League?  After  following  Mansfeldt  to  the  banks 
of  the  Danube,  without  being  able  to  obtain  any 
decisive  advantage,  the  Duke  of  Friedland  directed 
his  efforts  against  an  insolated  corps  left  for  the  pro- 
tection of  Silesia,  under  John  Ernest,  Duke  of  Wei- 
mar;  but  the  command  of  which,  after  the  death  of 
that  gallant  prince,  had  devolved  on  the  younger 
Thurn.  Too  weak  to  resist  the  imperialists,  the  pro- 


*  Barrc,  ix.  571.    Coxe,  i.  1 15. 
VOL.    I.  R 
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testants  fled  from  post  to  post,  abandoning  every 
fortress  at  the  approach  of  Wallenstein,  who,  after 
driving  them  before  him  into  the  march  of  Branden- 
burg, compelled  the  elector  to  revoke  th^  protest 
which  he  had  formerly  issued  against  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  diet  of  Ratisbonne.* 

The  hereditary  dominions  of  the  house  of  Austria 
being  thus  delivered  from  all  appearance  of  danger, 
the  whole  resources  of  that  powerful  monarchy  were 
concentred  in  the  northern  provinces  of  Germany, 
and  destined  exclusively  for  the  dissolution  of  a  con- 
federacy already  verging  to  decay.  With  the  con- 
fused rapidity  of  a  flight,  rather  than  the  organized 
movements  of  a  well-conducted  retreat,  the  Danes 
had  abandoned  all  their  posts  upon  the  Weser,  the 
Elbe,  and  the  Havel.  Having  received  a  reinforce- 
ment of  six  thousand  English,  under  the  command 
of  Colonel  Morgan,  the  king  resolved  to  defend  his 
hereditary  dominions ;  but  every  attempt  to  arrest  the 
progress  of  the  victor  proved  fruitless,  and  he  was 
compelled  to  abandon  all  the  fortresses  of  Holstein, 
with  the  single  exception  of  Gluckstadt.  After  dic- 
tating laws  to  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  in  his 
capital,  the  Duke  of  Friedland  advanced  to  the 
theatre  of  war,  anxious  to  share  with  the  veteran 
general  of  the  League  in  the  glory  of  terminating  the 
campaign.  In  his  march  towards  Sleswick,  whither 
the  King  of  Denmark  had  retired,  he  took  posses- 
sion of  the  duchies  of  Mecklenburg;  as  the  allies 
of  Christian,  both  its  dukes  f  were  declared  to 
have  incurred  the  penalty  of  treason,  and  in  conse- 


*  1627.  Puffendorf,  i.  50. 

t  The  Mecklenberg  family  was,  and  is  still,  divided  into  two  reiguin 
biauchcs — that  of  Schwcrin,  aiid  tliat  of  Strelilz. 
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quence  of  this  illegal  sentence,  they  were  put  under 
the  ban  of  the  empire.*  Thus  was  the  defence  of 
the  Germanic  constitution  against  the  violent  attack 
of  despotism,  punished  with  all  the  severity  which 
it  would  have  been  possible  to  inflict  on  crimes  of 
the  blackest  atrocity.  Without  deigning  to  attend 
to  the  common  forms  of  justice,  without  citation, 
or  trial,  the  emperor  presumed,  in  the  plenitude  of 
power,  to  proscribe  and  depose  two  of  the  most 
ancient  sovereigns  of  Germany,  and  shortly  after 
to  transfer  their  dignity  and  states  to  the  ready  in- 
strument of  his  iniquity. 

The  behaviour  of  Wallenstein  now  disclosed  to 
the  world  the  extent  and  nature  of  his  projects. 
The  astonishment  originally  occasioned  by  his  offer 
to  the  imperial  court  was  converted  into  despair, 
when  the  resources  were  discovered  by  which  he 
intended  to  fulfil  his  apparently  extravagant  pro- 
mises. It  had  been  a  leading  principle  in  Mans- 
feldt's  politics,  "  that  one  war  must  be  supported 
by  another."  His  troops  had  been  fed  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  country  where  they  happened  to  be 
quartered,  without  the  smallest  consideration  to 
the  religion,  the  principles,  or  the  politics  of  the 
inhabitants.  These  predatory  incursions  were  how- 
ever necessarily  attended  with  many  vicissitudes, 
arising  out  of  the  system  itself.  When  one  pro- 
vince was  exhausted,  they  were  compelled  to 
remove  to  another,  like  the  Tartarian  hordes  in 
search  of  booty ;  and  sometimes  were  forced  to 
abandon  the  undevoured  harvest  by  the  approach 
of  a  superior  force.  Yet  in  spite  of  every  obstacle 
that  art  or  nature  could  prevent,    the   capital   of 
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Austria  had  been  made  to  tremble  by  a  troop^  of 
banditti.  If  such  were  the  achievements  of  an  un- 
protected soldier,  the  child  of  fortune,  it  was  not 
difficult  to  anticipate  the  wonders  that  might  be 
achieved  by.  an  army  strong  enough  to  enforce  un* 
conditional  submission ;  commanded  by  a  general 
unrestrained  by  the  compunctuous  feelings  of  pity, 
the  ties  of  morality,  or  the  dictates  of  justice,  and 
secure  of  impunity  in  every  enterprize ;  since  the 
haughty  wearer  of  the  imperial  crown  no  longer 
scrupled  to  degrade  his  paramount  dignity  by  em- 
bracing a  system  of  rapine  and  confiscation,  which 
a  needy  adventurer  had  been  constrained  to  follow 
from  necessity  rather  than  from  inclination. 

Wallenstein  had  attentively  studied  the  Mans- 
feldtian  tactics  before  he  submitted  his  plan  to  the 
cabinet  of  Vienna.  He  knew  that  the  facility  of 
the  execution  must  augment  in  proportion  to  its 
apparent  difficulty,  because  a  numerous  army,  by 
the  terror  it  inspired,  would  extort  supplies  from 
the  timidity  of  those,  to  whose  compassion  an 
inferior  one  might  petition  in  vain  for  assistance. 
The  more  violent  the  oppression  exercised  by  the 
commander,  the  less  cause  he  had  for  apprehen- 
sion ;  because  the  fruit  of  extortion,  if  properly  ap- 
plied, was  certain  to  purchase  indemnity.  By 
open  rebellion  most  of  the  northern  provinces  had 
incurred  the  resentment  of  Ferdinand,  and  the 
most  vigorous  treatment  might  in  consequence  be 
justified  by  the  casuistry  of  civilians.  Toward 
those  who  adhered  to  the  imperial  throne  through 
interest,  attachment,  or  fear,  he  resolved  to  act 
more  humanely,  unless  constrained  to  exceed  the 
bounds  of  moderation  by  the  irresistible  plea  of 
jjecessity. 
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^fliis  politic  gradation  in  the  scale  of  iniquity 
kept  alive  a  spirit  of  jealousy,  sufficient  to  prevent 
the  different  members  of  the  empire  from  com- 
bining- for  their  mutual  security ;  while  the  ex- 
hausted situation  to  which  they  were  reduced,  pre- 
cluded the  possibility  of  insulated  resistance. 
Thus  was  Germany  converted  into  an  immense 
magazine  for  the  use  of  the  imperial  troops,  and 
the  authority  of  the  empei'or  rendered  no  less  des- 
potic in  Swabia  and  Saxony,  than  it  was  in  Aus- 
tria and  Bohemia.  A  general  cry  of  indignation 
was  raised  in  every  state  unawed  by  the  presence 
of  an  army,  against  the  tyranny  of  Ferdinand ;  but 
still  more  against  that  of  the  Duke  of  Friedland, 
who  exceeded  the  limits  prescribed  to  his  authority 
by  acts  of  unqualified  violence.  Too  weak  to  op- 
pose the  overwhelming  storm,  the  wretched  victims 
of  oppression  appealed  in  crouds  to  the  imperial 
throne,  against  the  exactions  of  a  general,  w  ho  was 
supposed  to  enjoy  the  unbounded  confidence  of  his 
master,  and  to  act  in  conformity  to  his  secret  in- 
structions ;  but  whatever  might  have  been  the  incli- 
uatiori  of  Ferdinand,  he  had  no  longer  the  power 
to  restrain  a  man,  whom  riches,  and  honours,  and 
unlimited  authority  had  rendered  completely  inde- 
pendent. 

Though  the  exhaiislecl  resources  of  the  protes- 
tant  states  might  inspire  the  hope  of  a  speedy  ter- 
mination to  the  war,  Wallenstein  continued  to  aug- 
ment his  forces,  till  he  found  himself  at  the  head  of 
a  hundred  thousand  combatants.  Elated  with  suc- 
cess, he  then  began  to  enlarge  his  views,  and  en- 
deavoured in  consequence  to  gain  both  officers  and 
men,  by  excessive  largesses,  and  a  rapid  promo- 
tion \  surrounded  with  more  than  regal  pomp,  he 
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gave  away  money  with  the  liberality  of  a  man  who 
never  experienced  any  difficulty  in  procuring  it. 
Large  sums  were  expended  in  corrupting  the  army, 
and  larger  still  in  well-timed  applications  to  the 
excessive  venality  of  the  Austrian  cabinet.  All 
this  however  was  easily  effected  without  ever  re- 
curring to  the  imperial  treasury,  by  the  enormous 
contributions  promiscuously  levied  upon  friends 
and  foes ;  for  he  no  longer  deigned  to  make  the 
smallest  distinction  between  them.*  Indifferent 
alike  to  the  murmurs  of  despair,  or  the  compunc- 
tions of  conscience,  he  knew  that  in  proportion  to 
the  extent  of  his  exactions  his  means  of  remune- 
ration must  increase,  so  long  as  he  had  the  power  of 
rewarding  his  followers,  he  never  doubted  their 
attachment.  Thus  his  very  enormities  secured  him 
from  danger,  because  they  enabled  him  to  bid  defi- 
ance to  justice. 

It  is  alleged  by  some  of  the  German  historians, 
from  a  wish  to  extenuate  the  guilt  of  Ferdinand, 
that  he  was  unacquainted  with  the  atrocities  com- 
mitted by  his  troops ;  though  they  confess  that  he 
was  almost  daily  assailed  by  the  complaints  of 
those,  who  w^ere  the  devoted  victims  of  their  op- 
pression. It  is  generally  admitted  that  his  minis- 
ters were  in  the  pay  of  the  Duke  of  Friedland,  that 
they  in  consequence  endeavoured  to  conceal  the 
truth,   and    represented   the  remonstrances    of   a 


*  The  sums  raised  by  Wallenstein  in  Germany  are  so  ridiculously  ex- 
aggerated by  the  hatred  of  some,  and  the  admiration  of  others,  that  no 
rational  calculation  can  be  formed.  Schiller  talks  of  sixty  thousand  mil- 
lions of  dollars  levied  in  the  space  of  seven  years ;  I  am  however  inclinec^ 
to  think  that  this  must  be  a  typographical  error,  and  that  it  should  have 
been  sixty  milhons  instead  of  sixty  thousand  ;  which  would  amount  to 
about  one  million,  five  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling  a  year. 
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ruined  people  as  the  murmurs  of  disaffection.  But 
the  character  of  Ferdinand  is  little  calculated  to 
justify  the  supposition.  His  failings,  though  many, 
were  not  those  of  indolence.  Ever  active  and  vigi- 
lant, he  seems  to  have  chosen  Charles  V.  for  his 
model,  and  like  him  to  have  been  guided  by  his 
own  judgment,  more  frequently  than  by  the  advice 
of  his  ministers.  All  that  can  possibly  be  alleged 
in  the  emperor's  justification,  is,  that  he  had  raised 
the  power  of  his  general  so  high,  that  he  was  no 
longer  able  to  control  it.  With  secret  satisfaction 
he  beheld  the  conduct  of  Wallenstein,  so  long  as} 
he  maintained  his  allegiance  to  the  imperial  throne, 
equally  indifferent  to  the  sufferings  of  the  people 
and  the  complaints  of  the  nobility.  Delighted  to 
see  the  princes  of  the  empire  depressed  and 
humbled,  and  satisfied  that  when  all  intermediate 
gradations  of  rank  between  the  throne  and  cottage 
should  be  swept  away,  no  resistance  would  be 
offered  to  his  authority,  he  never  suspected  that 
the  Duke  of  Friedland's  intention,  in  making 
him  the  sole  dispenser  of  law,  was  to  tyrannize 
with  impunity  as  his  representative.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  believed,  that  like  a  dependent  satellite, 
Wallenstein  must  sink  into  obscurity,  when  de- 
prived of  his  reflected  lustre.  But  the  plans  of  his 
general  were  too  artfully  combined  to  be  subject  to 
the  vicissitudes  of  a  sovereign's  caprice.  He  knew 
that  the  power  of  the  emperor  was  entirely  the 
work  of  his  own  creation,  and  believed  that  with 
a  single  blow  he  might  dash  it  in  pieces ;  but  he 
also  felt  that  his  own  ascendancy  was  inseparably 
connected  with  that  of  his  master.  The  counte- 
nance of  a  mighty  name  was  no  less  essential  to  the 
execution  of  his  designs  than  his  army  to  the  pre- 
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potency  of  Ferdinand.  He  therefore  resolved  to 
involve  him  in  a  maze  of  difficulties,  from  which  he 
thought  it  impossible  for  him  ever  to  escape.  By 
pretending  to  act  jn  strict  conformity  to  orders 
from  Vienna,  mitigating  their  severity  so  far  as  was 
consistent  with  the  duty  of  a  faithful  subject,  he 
rendered  the  emperor's  name  supremely  odious, 
convinced  that  in  proportion  to  the  hatred  inspired, 
the  value  of  his  own  services  must  augment.  To 
emancipate  the  emperor  from  the  forms  and  shackles 
of  the  Germanic  constitution  was  the  second  object 
of  his  ambition,  the  first  was  to  keep  him  depend- 
ant upon  himself.* 

The  facility  with  which  he  had  obtained  the  title 
of  duke  emboldened  him  to  look  forward  to  higher 
and  more  substantial  honours  ;  and  he  accordingly 
demanded  possession  of  the  duchy  of  Mecklenberg, 
by  way  of  security,  for  the  money  advanced  to  the 
emperor  during  the  preceding  campaign. t  Though 
most  of  the  Austrian  ministers  were  blindly  de- 
voted to  the  interest  of  Wallenstein,  there  were  stitl 
some  who  contemplated  the  extent  of  his  ambition 
with  jealousy,  and  endeavoured  accordingly  to 
prevent  their  master  from  consenting  to  a  propo- 
sal, no  less  dangerous  to  his  authority  than  de- 
rogatory to  his  glory.  "  The  house  of  Mecklen- 
berg," they  said,  "  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
in  Germany,  derived  its  origin  from  the  remotest 
antiquity,  and  was  allied  to  most  of  the  reigning 


*  Schiller,  ii. 

t  1627.  Acquainted  with  the  penury  of  the  imperial  treasury,  he  ap- 
plied for  payment  in  the  most  urgent  terms,  convinced  that  Ferdinand 
must  of  necessity  consent  to  gratify  his  ambition,  though  at  the  expense 
of  justice.— Galetti,  i.  84. 
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families  in  Europe.  Hence  it  must  be  expected, 
that  many  powerful  protectors  would  rise  in  their 
defence.  IS  either  was  an  act  of  such  uncommon 
severity  less  repugnant  to  the  precepts  of  equity 
than  to  the  common  dictates  of  prudence.  The 
conduct  of  the  Dukes  of  Mecklenburg  was,  io  no 
respect,  more  reprehensible  than  that  of  all  the 
members  of  the  circle  to  which  they  belonged.  To 
deprive  them  of  their  territories  would  in  conse- 
quence excite  a  general  alarm ;  and  not  only  create 
^additional  obstacles  to  a  peace  with  Denmark,  but 
might  eventually  draw  the  forces  of  Sweden  into 
the  heart  of  the  empire."* 

The  partizans  of  the  Duke  of  Friedland,  on  the 
Other  hand,  maintained  the  necessity  of  stifling 
every  spark  of  rebellion  by  some  signal  act  of  se- 
verity, since  the  punishment  inflicted  upon  the 
Elector  Palatine  had  failed  of  intimidating  the  dis- 
affected. The  services  performed  by  their  favour- 
ite hero  afforded  an  ample  theme  for  panegyric, 
^nd  were  represented  as  deserving  the  most  bril- 
liant rewards.  But,  should  gratitude  be  suffered 
tp  plead  in  vain,  there  was  another  monitor  they 
said,  whose  counsels  required  attention.  An  op- 
portunity occurred,  of  eternally  binding  the  great- 
est military  genius  of  the  age  by  the  indissoluble 
ties  of  gratitude  and  interest ;  whereas,  a  refusal 
might  tempt  him  in  disgust  to  abandon  the  service — 
a  loss  which  could  never  be  repaired.f 

With  respect  to  the  danger  attending  compliance, 
Jihey  affected  to  treat  it  with  utter  contempt.    The 
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subserviency  of  the  diet  had  been  so  clearly  mani- 
fested upon  recent  occasions,  that  it  would  be  un- 
just to  doubt  of  their  loyalty.  The  King'  of  Swe- 
den, they  said,  was  so  completely  occupied  in  the 
Polish  war,  that  he  had  neither  leisure  nor  incli- 
nation to  interfere  with  the  politics  of  Germany ; 
while  the  Danish  monarch  would  be  happy  to  re- 
gain his  conquered  territory  by  any  concessions. 
In  addition  to  these  important  considerations  ano- 
ther was  urged  more  cogent  still.  It  was  trium- 
phantly argued,  that  as  the  northern  shores  were 
the  seat  of  heresy  and  rebellion,  it  would  be  no  less 
advantageous  to  the  cause  of  religion,  than  to  the 
private  views  of  the  emperor,  to  transfer  the  sove- 
reignty of  those  disaffected  provinces  to  an  ortho- 
dox member  of  the  catholic  church,  on  whose  cou- 
rage and  fidelity  he  could  rely,  and  who  would  be 
ready  to  act  with  vigour  and  ability  in  every 
emergency.  By  his  aid  and  co-operation,  a  marine 
might  be  created,  capable  of  dictating  laws  to  Swe- 
den and  Denmark,  and  of  gradually  engrossing  the 
Vv^hole  commerce  of  the  Baltic.f 

Wallenstein,  however,  was  too  dexterous  a  ne- 
gociator  to  trust  solely  to  argument  for  success. 
Thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  emperor's  weak- 
ness,—against  that  he  directed  his  attack.  Though 
decidedly  hostile  to  the  Jesuits,  more  probably  from 
political  than  from  religious  motives,  he  determined 
to  avail  himself  of  the  unbounded  ascendancy 
which  they  were  known  to  possess  over  the 
scrupulous  conscience  of  Ferdinand;  and  to 
secure   their  interested  support,     he  promised  to 

*  Schmidt,  iv.  27.    Galetti,  i.  85. 
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erect  a  magnificent  college  for  the  use  of  the 
order  in  his  ducal  domain,  and  richly  to  endow  it 
out  of  the  secularized  property  of  the  church.  A 
splendid  establishment  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic, 
from  which  they  had  till  then  been  excluded  with 
meritorious  caution,  and  whence  they  flattered  them- 
selves to  be  enabled  to  scatter  the  seeds  of  conver- 
sion, and  reclaim  the  heretical  North,  proved  a  temp- 
tation too  alluring  to  be  resisted.  From  the  oppo- 
nents they  suddenly  became  the  partizans  of  the 
Duke  of  Friedland,  and  by  a  happy  application  of 
that  ingenious  casuistry,  which  is  the  striking  cha- 
racteristic of  the  fraternity,  soon  convinced  the  em- 
peror that  he  was  in  conscience  bound  to  consent 
to  Wallenstein's  claim,  since  gratitude  held  a  most 
distinguished  rank  in  the  scale  of  Christian  vir- 
tues.* 

It  was  impossible  for  Europe  to  behold  with  in- 
difference the  ambitious  projects  of  Ferdinand, 
which  plainly  tended  to  establish  an  unbounded 
despotism  throughout  all  the  regions  of  the  north. 
Yet  France  and  England,  the  only  powers  by  whom 
they  could  be  opposed  with  a  well-founded  pro- 
spect of  success,  were  too  much  occupied  with 
internal  dissentions  to  have  leisure  for  the  ardu- 
ous undertaking.  Various  attempts  indeed  had 
been  ineffectually  made,  to  induce  Louis  to  grant 
an  asylum  in  France  to  the  eldest  son  of  the  un- 
fortunate Palatine.  Alarmed  at  the  prepotency  of 
Austria,  the  Duke  of  Bavaria  had  endeavoured  to 
-penetrate  the  intentions  of  Richelieu  respecting 
Germany,  artfully  insinuating,  that  he  should  not 


*  1627.    Schmidt,  iv.  27.    Galetti,  i.  So. 
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be  averse  to  concur  in  any  measure  proposed  by 
that  enlightened  statesman,  for  preserving  the  ba- 
lance of  Europe.  Even  the  Elector  of  Treves  had 
applied  to  France  for  protection,  as  the  only  means 
of  preserving  his  affrighted  subjects  from  the  inso- 
lence and  tyranny  of  the  Austrians.* 

These  repeated  addresses  ^vere  no  less  flattering 
to  the  vanity  than  conformable  to  the  views  of  the 
cardinal ;  but  being  resolutely  bent  on  accomplish- 
ing the  destruction  of  the  Calvinists,  before  he  en- 
gaged in  a  contest  with  Austria,  he  contented  him- 
self with  offering  the  mediation  of  France,  anti 
proposed  the  assembling  a  general  congress.  Con- 
vinced that,  by  allowing  the  electoral  prince  to  re- 
side within  the  dominions  of  Louis,  he  should 
hasten  a  rupture  which  he  wished  to  delay,  he 
eluded  the  request,  under  pretext  that  it  would 
be  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  dignity  of  his 
master,  to  countenance  that  unfortunate  youtlj, 
without  openly  declaring  himself  his  protector ;  a 
step  which  would  of  necessity  prevent  him  from 
consenting  to  any  treaty  which  did  not  extend  to 
the  complete  restoration  of  the  Palatine  family. 
Nothing  could  be  more  ingeniously  devised  to  sir 
lence  all  farther  applications,  as  this  was  a  point 
concerning  which  the  opinions  of  the  protestants 
were  greatly  divided ;  many  of  them  considering 
that,  under  existing  circumstances,  no  hope  could 
be  entertained  of  effecting  it.f 

The  situation  of  the  allies,  however,  was  grown 
so  desperate,  that  it  required  no  little  dexterity  to 
suspend   their    total    destruction,   till   the    period 


*  Le  Vassor,  vii.  612.  f  Barre,  ix.  573. 
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should  arrive  for  active  interference.  Richelieu 
therefore  determinecl,  by  liberal  promises,  and  a 
moderate  subsidy,  to  preserve  them  from  utter 
despondency.  Marcheville  was  also  dispatched 
upon  an  ambulatory  mission  to  the  German  courts, 
with  directions  to  endeavour,  by  every  artilice,  to 
impede  the  election  of  a  king  of  the  Romans,  which 
Ferdinand  was  anxious  to  accomplish.  He  was  at 
the  same  time  instructed  to  offer  the  mediation  of 
France  for  the  re-establishment  of  peace,  or  if  that 
could  not  be  obtained,  at  least  for  a  suspension 
of  hostilities.* 

But  as  the  main  object  of  Richelieu  was  to  de- 
tach Maximilian  from  the  protestant  interest, 
Marcheville  was  directed  to  flatter  his  ambition 
with  the  prospect  of  obtaining  the  imperial  diadem, 
whenever  a  vacancy  should  occur,  while  he  art- 
fully insinuated  to  the  other  electors  the  danger 
which  threatened  the  Germanic  constitution  from 
the  overgrown  power  of  Austria.  As  the  only 
means  of  avoiding  this  increasing  evil,  he  suggested 
the  necessity  of  electing  for  their  chief  a  prince 
possessed  of  less  extensive  dominions,  whose  pro- 
jects of  aggrandisement,  should  he  rashly  attempt 
to  infringe  their  prerogatives,  would  consequently 
be  more  easily  defeated.  The  cardinal,  however, 
was  too  well  acquainted  with  the  weakness  and 
venality  of  the  German  cabinets,  and  with  the 
state  of  humiliation  to  which  they  were  re- 
duced, to  flatter  himself  that  he  should  be  able 
to  inspire  them  with  the  courage  necessary  for 
his   purpose ;  but  he  determined,    if  possible,  to 


•  1627.  BaiTC,  ix.  673.        Lc  Vassor,  vi.  612. 
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prevent  them  from  proceeding  to  the  election  of 
a  king  of  the  Romans.  With  this  view  he  re- 
presented to  the  electors  the  impolicy  of  con- 
senting to  the  emperor's  proposal ;  for,  while  some* 
thing  remained  for  them  to  bestow,  Ferdinand 
would  be  induced  to  treat  them  with  greater  le- 
nity ;  but  the  moment  he  should  have  secured  the 
reversion  of  the  imperial  sceptre,  he  would  give 
unbounded  scope  to  his  haughty  temper,  and  no 
longer  consider  them  in  any  other  li^ht  than  that  of 
dependants  and  vassals*  This  latter  argument, 
as  more  particularly  applicable  to  the  interests  of 
the  moment,  having  produced  the  desired  effect, 
and  excited  suspicions  in  the  breasts  of  the  electors, 
which  neither  bribes  nor  persuasions  could  over- 
come, the  election  was  deferred  till  a  more  fa- 
vourable opportunity.  Though  defeated  in  a  plan 
so  dear  to  his  vanity,  Ferdinand  endeavoured  to 
console  himself  by  compelling  the  Bohemians  to 
confer  their  crown  on  his  son,  who  had  previously 
obtained  the  Hungarian  sceptre.  The  ceremony  of 
a  coronation  was  the  only  thing  required,  as  h^' 
would  not  permit  the  nation  to  proceed  even  to  the 
prostituted  forms  of  a  compulsory  choice;  and  by 
this  act  of  injustice,  a  fatal  blow  was  given  to  the 
expiring  liberties  of  Bohemia,  which  was  in  future 
considered  as  an  integral  part  of  the  hereditary  do- 
minions of  Austria.^ 

While  the  imperial  generals  were  successfully 
employed  in  subjugating  the  north  of  Germany; 
Ferdinand  continued  to  amuse  the  courts  of  Lon^t 
don  and  Paris  with  the  prospect  of  a  speedy  paci* 


*  BaiTc,  L\.  673.    Le  Vassor,  vi.  612.        f  Banc,  ix.  573. 
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ficatiou.  The  Dukes  of  Lorraine  and  Wirtemberg, 
assuming  the  sacred  character  of  mediators,  re- 
paired to  Colmar  in  Alsace,  \vhere  Frederic  was 
tempted  by  the  fallacious  hope  of  recovering  his 
dominions,  to  depute  two  of  his  confidential  friends 
as  negociators.  It  appeared,  however,  that  the 
pretensions  of  the  imperial  court  were  dictated  by 
a  spirit  of  overbearing  pride,  which  precluded 
every  expectation  of  a  favourable  issue.  Not  sa- 
tisfied with  the  Palatine's  renunciation  of  all  his 
claims  to  the  Bohemian  crown,  Ferdinand  insisted 
upon  his  relinquishing  the  electoral  dignity  in  favour 
of  the  Duke  of  Bavaria.  It  was  further  required, 
that  the  catholic  religion  should  be  established  in 
the  Palatinate,  Avith  all  its  appendages  of  indo- 
lence and  celibacy  ;  that  he  should  indemnify  the 
emperor  for  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  in  parti- 
cular discharge  the  heavy  debt  for  which  Lusatia 
and  Upper  Austria  had  been  mortgaged  to  the 
Electors  of  Saxony  ai^d  Bavaria :  and,  lest  any 
thing  should  be  wanting  to  complete  his  degrada- 
tion, Frederic  was  expected  to  acknowledge  in  a 
public  diet  the  clemency  of  the  conqueror.* 

Terms  so  unreasonable  could  never  be  acceded 
to  by  any  one  not  totally  insensible*  to  the  dictates 
of  honour,  or  destined  by  nature  to  become  a 
slave.  Anxious,  however,  to  evince  to  the  world 
the  sincerity  of  his  intentions,  Frederic  offered  to 
abandon  his  pretensions  to  the  contested  throne, 
and,  through  the  medium  of  an  ambassador,  to 
implore, forgiveness  for  his  past  imprudence,  pro- 
vided no  concessions  should  be  required  derogatory 
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to  the  character  of  an  independent  sovereign  ;  and 
that  he  should  be  immediately  reinstated  in  his  do* 
minions.  With  respect  to  religion  it  was  proposed, 
to  place  it  exactly  npon  the  footing  on  which  it  had 
existed  previously  to  hostilities ;  but  the  impover- 
ished condition  to  which  the  Palatinate  was  re- 
duced, was  strenuously  urged  as  an  excuse  for  re- 
jecting every  pecuniary  demand.  To  the  proposal 
concerning  the  electoral  franchise,  the  following 
answer  was  returned  :  that  Frederic  would  consent 
to  its  being  alternately  exercised  by  Maximilian  and 
himself,  during  the  life  of  the  former,  provided  that 
at  his  death  it  should  be  exclusively  attached  to 
the  Palatinate. 

Every  attempt  to  soften  the  resentment  of  Fer- 
dinand having  proved  ineffectual,  with  the  haugh- 
tiness of  a  conqueror  he  signified  to  the  mediators 
that  his  ultimatum  had  been  delivered  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  negociation,  from  which  it  was 
his  unalterable  resolution  never  to  recede.  De* 
sirous,  however,  of  concealing  the  implacability 
of  his  disposition,  he  attempted  to  cast  the  odium 
of  a  rupture  upon  his  vmfortunate  rival,  by  attri- 
buting it  solely  to  his  unreasonable  pretensions.* 
In  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Duke  of  Wirtemberg, 
he  expatiated  upon  the  obstinacy  of  Frederic  in 
rejecting  his  equitable  offers,  though  it  was  evident, 
that  by  accepting  them  he  would  have  exposed 
his  family  to  ,the  greatest  distress,  impoverished 
bis  dominions,  and  forfeited  every  claim  to  the  sym- 
pathy of  mankind,  by  sanctioning  his  own  degra- 
dation. 


*  Le  Vassor,  \i.  612. 
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The  protestants  were  now  so  overwhelmed  with 
confusion,  that  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  endear 
voured  to  avert  the  ruin  which  threatened  his  party, 
by  placing  his  territories  under  the  protection  of 
Ferdinand.  This  fatal  instance  of  temporising 
prudence  convinced  the  King  of  Denmark  that  it 
was  no  longer  possible  to  continue  the  contest;  and 
he  accordingly  applied  to  the  Elector  of  Saxony  for 
his  mediation.  A  diet  about  to  assemble  at  Mul- 
hauser  in  Thuringia  afforded  an  opportunity  for 
making  the  attempt,  notwithstanding  the  views  of 
the  emperor  were  too  generally  known  for  any 
rational  hopes  to  be  entertained.  This  opinion 
was  fully  justified  by  the  event — since  the  efforts 
which  were  made  for  healing  animosities,  tended 
only  to  envenom  their  rancour.  Ferdinand,  how- 
ever, being  desirous  of  conciliating  the  electoral 
chamber,  directed  his  ambassador  (Baron  Strahlen- 
dorf)  to  open  the  conferences  with  a  specious  display 
of  moderation,  but  cautiously  to  avoid  fettering  his 
actions  by  any  specific  engagements.  He  accord-  • 
ingly  expatiated  with  more  zeal  than  judgment 
tipon  the  justice  and  clemency  of  his  master,  la- 
iiienting  that  his  endeavours  for  restoring  tran- 
quillity to  his  distracted  country  had  been  hitherto 
iimstrated  by  the  intrigues  and  ambition  of  his  ene- 
^Hles ;  he  next  intreated  the  assembly  to  deliberate 
^Bpon  the  means  of  terminating  a  contest,  no  less 
destructive  to  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  Ger- 
rl  many  than  repugnant  to  the  inclinations  of  the 
emperor ;  aud  concluded  by  exhorting  them,  as  a 
fiecessary  step  toward  permanent  repose,  to  consent 
to  the  election  of  a  king  of  the  Romans.  Mar- 
cheville  also,  who  had  lately  assumed  the  character 
of  plenipotentiary,  exhorted  the  assembly  in  a 
VOL.   I.  s 
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studied  oration  to  put  an  end  to  the  calamities  of 
war ;  while  the  electors  endeavoured  by  professions 
and  flattery  to  appease  the  resentment  of  Ferdi- 
nand * 

The  spirit  displayed  by  some  of  the  members, 
unworthy  as  it  was  of  so  glorious  a  cause,  proved 
no  less  surprising  than  unexpected  to  Ferdinand, 
who  flattered  himself  to  meet  with  no  opposition  ; 
but  no  sooner  did  he  find  that  neither  bribes  nor 
promises  could  procure  the.  election  of  his  son  than 
he  altered  his  language,  affecting  to  treat  as  sediti- 
ous every  allusion  made  to  the  ancient  liberties  of 
Germany,  though  the  insolence  of  power  was  in 
some  measure  tempered  by  the  dictates  of  prudence, 
a  distinction  being  made  in  favour  of  those  whose 
friendship  it  was  important  to  conciliate.^ 

The  emperor's  intentions,  however,  were  more 
plainly  demonstrated  in  this  assembly  than  at  any 
former  period  of  his  government.  Conceiving  the 
moment  to  be  at  length  arrived,  when  the  long  me- 
ditated blow  might  be  struck  with  safety,  a  peti- 
tion was  presented  by  the  catholic  prelates,  de- 
manding the  restitution  of  all  the  ecclesiastical 
benefices  usurped  from  the  church  since  the  treaty 
of  Passau.  A  measure,  productive  of  so  material 
a  change  in  the  relative  situation  of  the  rival  com- 
munions, was  calculated  to  produce  the  utmost 
consternation,  or  excite  the  warmest  applause,  ac- 
cording to  the  views  and  interests  of  the  parties 
concerned.  And  we  accordingly  find,  that  it  was 
immediately  sanctioned  by  the  approbation  of  the 


*  Schmidt,  iv.  26.   Bane,  o73.    Naui,  vi.  Memoires  de  Louis  Juiiaue,^ 
283.     Galttli,  i.  105. 
t  1627.  Bane,  573. 
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catholic  princes,  and  no  less  strenuously  resisted 
by  the  protestants.  Ferdinand,  however,  no  sooner 
perceived  that  he  had  miscalculated  the  influence 
of  terror,  than  he  ceased  to  press  the  demand, 
satisfied  with  obtaining  a  material  advantage,  in 
having  submitted  the  proposal  to  the  consideration 
of  the  diet,  and  resolved  to  resume  it  at  some  fu- 
ture period,  when  the  spirit  of  opposition  should 
be  completely  subdued.* 

But  as  this  could  not  be  accomplished  at  present^ 
he  deemed  it  advisable  to  dismiss  the  assembly,  lest 
any  steps  should  be  taken  to  limit  his  authority ; 
since  he  clearly  saw,  that  prudence  and  policy  con- 
siderably outweighed  the  claims  of  gratitude  in  the 
breast  of  Maximilian ;  and  further  discovered,  that 
fliere  were  certain  concessions,  for  which  the  pliant 
fimidity  of  the  catholic  prelates  were  as  yet  unpre- 
pared.f 

Meanwhile  the  imperial  generals  had  proceeded 
in  an  almost  uninterrupted  career  of  victory.  Lubec 
and  Bremen  had  been  constrained  to  abandon  the 
protestant  party,  the  Electorate  of  Brandenburg  was 
reduced  to  indigence  by  the  devastations  of  Wallen- 
stein  ;  while  Arnheim  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  de- 
tachment, compelled  the  fortresses  of  Pomerania 
to  receive  Austrian  garrisons.J 

Having  driven  Christian  out  of  Germany,  the  ac- 
tive genius  of  Wallenstein  was  occupied  in  a  plan 
for  transporting  his  troops  to  Copenhagen.  Even  the 
want  of  a  fleet  was  by  no  means  an  obstacle  that  ap- 
peared insuperable  to  his  eiiterprizing  courage  ;  for 


*  Puffeiidorf,  i.  51.     Banc,  573.      Schmidt,  iv.  26.     Lotichius,  i.  499. 
Pfeffel,  ii.  3(i2.    Galetti,  i.  106. 

t  Bane,  573.  J  1627.  Giimoaid,  322. 
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he  fondly  persuaded  himself,  that  the  terror  of  his 
name  would  compel  the  cities  of  the  Hanseatic  con- 
federacy to  furnish  shipping.  A  demand  was  ac- 
cordingly made  for  transports,  and  certain  com- 
mercial privileges  were  offered  in  return,  provided 
they  would  in  future  confine  their  navigation  to  the 
Spanish  and  Austrian  harbours.  But  the  daring 
spirit  of  mercantile  enterprize  could  neither  be 
blinded  by  illusory  hopes,  -nor  checked  by  ambigu- 
ous menaces.  Unfettered  freedom  is  the  soul  of 
trade,  and  every  legislative  regulation,  whether  dic- 
tated by  jealousy  under  the  name  of  restriction,  or 
inspired  by  avarice  2ts  an  unnatural  stimulative, 
argues  narrowness  of  capacity,  and  a  total  miscon- 
ception of  the  fundamental  principles  of  all  cora-r 
tnercial  speculations.  Of  this  the  northern  mer- 
chants were  so  fully  convinced,  that  they  rejected 
the  proposal  upon  the  enlightened  plea,  that  to  a 
people  whose  prosperity  depends  upon  their  inter- 
course with  foreign  nations,  war  is  the  bitterest  of 
all  human  calamities.* 

This  unsuspected  disappointment,  far  from  damp- 
ing his  passion  for  maritime  renown,  seems  rather 
to  have  inflamed  it  with  additional  ardour.  Not. 
satisfied  with  possessing  the  uncontrolled  direction 
of  the  imperial  armies,  he  procured  a  patent  from 
Vienna,  appointing  him  Admiral  of  the  Baltic.  An 
empty  title  however  was  by  no  means  calculated  to 
content  the  ambition  of  Wallenstein,  who  deeming 
nothing  too  arduous  for  perseverance  to  accomplish, 
resolved  upon  creating  a  navy,  and  rendering  the 
emperor  no  less  formidable  by  sea  than  he  had  al- 


»  llarte's  Life  ofGnstaviw  Adolphus,  edit,  in  Oct.  1767,  i.  96.— Puffen-    :  * 
d^r^  i.  52.  [\ 
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ready  made  him  on  the  continent.  With  indefa- 
tigable industry  he  directed  his  operations  against 
the  northern  ports,  and  having  reduced  them  to 
obedience,  constructed  docks,  engaged  by  ample 
salaries  the  most  experienced  artificers,  and  turned 
all  the  energies  of  his  active  mind  to  naval  architec- 
ture. The  possession  of  Stralsund  however  ap- 
peared essential  to  the  final  completion  of  his  ex- 
tensive projects ;  as  it  would  furnish  him  at  once 
with  a  well  provided  arsenal,  numerous  vessels  for 
transporting  his  troops,  and  immense  magazines  of 
provisions.  Once  master  of  that  important  place, 
he  foresaw  no  impediments  to  the  conquest  of  Den- 
mark, and  anticipated  the  glory  to  which  he  should 
ettain,  when  the  imperial  flag  floated  triumphantly 
in  the  northern  ocean.* 

Alarmed  at  the  danger  with  which  he  was  threat- 
ened, should  the  Duke  of  Friedland  be  suffered 
to  establish  a  formidable  marine  in  the  Baltic,  the 
King  of  Denmark  determined  in  secret  to  oppose 
the  execution  of  a  project  so  hostile  to  his  future 
tranquillity ;  and  he  accordingly  sent  a  Scottish  re- 
giment, commanded  by  Lord  Rea,  to  the  defence  of 
Stralsund,  assuring  the  inhabitants  that  all  his  forces, 
if  necessary,  should  march  to  their  relief  Aware  of 
the  difficulties  attending  a  siege,  Wallenstein  had  re- 
course to  a  stratagem,  and  sent  directions  to  Ai:n- 
heim  to  demand  winter  quarters  for  a  part  of  his 
army ;  determined,  if  he  once  should  be  able  to  ob- 
tain admittance,  never  more  to  evacuate  the  city. 
But  neither  the  character  of  the  general,  nor  tlie  be- 
haviour of  the  troops,  was  calculated  to  inspire  con- 


*  1628.  Piiffendorf,  i.  52.    Hartc,  i.  96. 
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fidence.  Suspecting  his  intentions,  the  magistrates 
declared  that  it  was  totally  inconsistent  with  the  pri- 
vileges which  they  enjoyed  to  be  biirthened  with  the 
expense  of  a  foreign  garrison.  This  excuse  being 
founded  on  ancient  precedent,  afforded  no  pretext 
for  coercion,  and  Wallenstein  therefore  resolved  if 
possible  to  exasperate  the  magistrates  by  petty  an- 
noyances, till  some  act  of  hostility  on  their  part  might 
afford  a  plausible  excuse  for  attacking  the  city.  Con- 
vinced that  in  the  estimation  of  a  mercantile  people, 
loss  of  money  is  a  misfortune  inferior  only  to  the  loss 
of  liberty,  he  demanded  a  heavy  contribution.  As 
the  requisition  might  have  been  eluded  under  various 
pretexts,  Wallenstein  expected  a  refusal ;  but,  con- 
trary to  his  wishes,  the  money  was  paid  :  for  these 
commercial  politicians  were  too  expert  in  calcu- 
lation to  question  the  policy  of  a  temporary  sacri- 
fice for  the  attainment  of  permanent  repose.* 

No  sacrifice  however,  except  that  of  independ- 
ence, could  satisfy  Friedland,  and  he  accordingly 
had  no  sooner  received  the  money  than  he  ordered 
the  city  to  be  invested.  Convinced  that  their  pre- 
servation must  depend  entirely  upon  their  own  ex- 
ertions, the  inhabitants  resolved  to  bury  themselves 
underneath  the  ruins  of  their  houses,  rather  than 
part  with  their  freedom.  Troops  were  not  wanting 
to  man  the  fortifications,  and  the  magazines  over-' 
flowed  with  provisions  ;  but  the  most  essential  arti- 
cle was  wanting  for  defence, — a  sufficient  stock  of 
ammunition.  A  letter  addressed  to  the  Danzickers, 
announcing  the  deficiency,  and  requesting  a  sup- 
ply, fell  by  accident  into  the  hands  of  Gustavus 


*  Harte,  i.  323.    Grimoard,  323.    Piiifendorf,  ii.  5.    Loitcliius,  i.659. 
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Adolpbus,  who  immediately  dispatched  an  abund- 
ant cargo.*  This  important  present,  accompanied 
with  assurances  of  the  generous  interest  which  he 
must  ever  feel  in  their  welfare,  would  have  been 
sufficient  to  inspire  the  most  timid  with  courage  ; 
but  to  a  people  predetermined  vigorously  to  re- 
sist, it  seemed  at  once  to  dispel  their  apprehen- 
sions. This  noble  resolution  was  speedily  shewn  in 
the  reception  given  to  the  imperial  forces,  who 
rashly  ventured  on  a  general  assault. f 

Nothing  indeed  could  be  more  absurd  than  an  at- 
tempt to  capture  a  strong  maritime  city,  accessible 
only  by  a  narrow  causeway,  without  being  able  to 
blockade  it  by  sea ;  but  the  obstinacy  of  Wallen- 
stein  augmented  in  proportion  to  the  obstacles 
which  he  encountered.  Finding  that  Arnheim  made 
little  progress,  he  imputed  his  failure  to  want  of 
ability,  and  resolved  in  person  to  direct  the  operar 


*  The  letter  whieh  accompanied  this  valuable  present  is  preserved  by 
Loticliius,  i.  560. — Suecorum  Rex  oc  S.  P.  Q.  SIralessunddensi.  "  Ex  au- 
fographo  vestro,  ad  Dantiscanos  dirccto,  nobisque  e  porlu  trausmisso,  in- 
tellexinius,  vos  hoc  tempore  periculi  pleuo  tnasculam  parare  defensioncm, 
sed  rei  tormentariae,  pulverisque  nitrati,  apparatu  destitui.  Intuitu  igilur 
religionis,  ct  libertatis,  vestraequc  erga  nostrum  inclinationis,  intermittere 
lion  dchuimus,  quin  et  sympathiam  nostram  contestaremur,  et  quain  aegr^ 
nol)is  accidat,  vos  de  libertate  ac  sccnritate  vestra  periclitari,  declaremus, 
Mirari  ergo  subit,  vos  eos  esse,  ut  cum  finitimis  et  vicinis  in  consilium 
administrandis,  hactenus  nihil  delibaretis.  Quid  enini  salutarius,  quara 
cum  periculis  nascentibus  amicorum  uti  consiliis.?  ISihilo  minus,  ut,  ap- 
pareat,  quam  optim^  vobis  cupiamus,  ecce !  quantitateui  desiderati  pul- 
veris  pyrii  submittimus.  Plus  enim  pro  tempore  clargiri  praescns  nou 
permisit  expeditio  naulica.  Interim  adhortamur  vos,  animnm  super  li- 
bertatis, atque  evangelicoi  relignonis,  scouritate  vindicanda,  semel  com- 
masculatum,  deinceps  constant!  forlitudine  tueamini.  JSec  dubiiim  est 
Deum  omnipotentem  bos  pios  vestros  conatus  secundaturum  esse.  Si 
quacunque  re  libertatcm  vestrara  conseiTare  possimus,  credite,  iobis 
ordinc  hoc  petentibus,  non  de  erimus.  Valeted  Dabantur  apud  classcm 
nostram  apud  Landhantum,  iii.  Non.  Mai.  1628. 

t  Grimoard,  i.  342. 
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tions  of  the  siege,  swearing  "  that  he  would  make 
himself  master  of  the  city,  though  it  were  suspended 
from  heaven  by  a  chain  of  adamant."* 

He  soon  discovered,  however,  that  it  was  less 
easy  to  accomplish  the  presumptuous  threat  than 
vanity  had  led  him  to  anticipate.  The  energy  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  the  gallantry  of  the  garrison,  de- 
feated every  attempt  successively  made  by  the  per- 
severing courage  of  the  besiegers.  Fearful,  however, 
of  trusting  entirely  to  their  own  exertions,  the  go- 
vernment endeavoured  to  depreciate  the  resentment 
of  the  emperor  by  the  most  dutiful  assurances  of  at- 
tachment; and  as  nothing  could  be  more  acceptable 
to  imperial  pride  than  a  decent  pretext  to  abandon 
an  undertaking  rendered  hopeless  by  repeated  re- 
pules,  he  sent  orders  to  Wallenstein  to  decamp. 
But  it  was  no  longer  in  the  power  of  the  Austrian 
court  to  regulate  the  actions  of  that  imperious  chief- 
tain ;  the  commands  of  his  sovereign  were  not  only 
treated  by  Friedland  with  contemptuous  neglect, 
but  the  operations  were  pursued  with  renovated  vi- 
gour, as  if  he  had  been  desirous  of  proving  to  the 
astonished  world  that  he  acted  independently  of  all 
control.  The  authority  of  Ferdinand  he  might  defy 
with  impunity,  the  lives  of  his  soldiers  he  might 
waste  with  indifference,  but  the  resistance  of  a 
people  resolved  to  perish  rather  than  to  submit,  it 
was  not  in  his  powder  to  overcome.  The  Danish 
troops  being  diminished  by  continual  fatigue,  Christ- 
ian advised  the  magistrates  to  apply  to  the  King  of 
Sweden.  Ever  ready  to  shelter  the  distressed,  that 
magnanimous  prince  immediately  sent  a  consider- 


Lotichius,  662.    Puffendorf,  ii.  6.    Loccon.  Hist,  Suco*  vii.  666. 
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able  reinforcement  to  their  assistance,  by  whose  skill 
and  bravery  Wallenstein  was  compelled  to  abandoa 
the  enterprise,  after  having  sustained  very  consi- 
derable losses.* 

The  check  thus  given  to  the  imperial  arms  was^ 
of  infinite  importance  to  the  northern  powers,  as  it 
prevented  Ferdinand  from  establishing  a  navy  in  the 
Baltic.  Had  the  attempt  proved  successful,  neither 
Denmark  nor  Sweden  would  have  been  any  longer 
secure  against  the  ambitious  projects  of  Wallenstein; 
and  the  measures  adopted  for  the  protection  of 
Stralsund  clearly  manifested  that  they  were  aware 
of  the  danger.  While  they  acted  in  concert  it  was 
impossible  for  the  emperor  to  extend  his  conquests 
beyond  the  coasts  ;  but  could  any  expedient  be  de- 
vised to  secure  the  co-operation  of  Christian,  san- 
guine hopes  might  be  entertained  of  excluding  Gus- 
tavus  from  ever  interfering  with  German  politics, 
and  even  of  planting  the  Austrian  eagle  on  the  walls 
of  Stockholm.  Such,  at  least,  was  the  plan  which 
the  Duke  of  Friedland  conceived  for  his  own  ag- 
grandisement, and  which  he  artfully  presented  to 
the  imperial  court,  as  no  less  easy  than  glorious. 
The  promises  made  by  this  extraordinary  man, 
though  they  seemed  to  embrace  impossibilities,  had 
been  so  frequently  realized,  that  even  the  most  cau- 
tious of  the  Austrian  ministers  scarcely  ventured 
any  longer  to  oppose  his  designs.  He  accordingly 
experienced  but  little  difficulty  in  persuading  Ferdi- 
nand to  enter  into  a  negociation  with  Denmark,  and 
to  invest  him  with  authority  for  terminating  the  con^ 


*  1628.  Lotichius,  564.  Schiller,  ii.  According  to  the  former,  th« 
loss  of  the  imperial  arioy  amounted  to  upwards  of  ten  thousand  foot  aiid 
twelve  huddied  horse. 
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test,  without  prescribing  the  conditions  to  be  pro- 
posed.* 

The  power  of  Wallenstein  depended  so  much 
upon  the  prolongation  of  hostihties,  that  at  first 
sight  it  appears  a  little  surprising  to  behold  him  the 
advocate  of  peace;  for  even  supposing  his  influence 
at  the  imperial  court  to  have  been  sufficient  to  pro- 
cure the  ratification  of  all  the  grants  which  had  suc- 
cessively recompenced  his  military  achievements, 
as  Duke  of  Mecklenburg,  he  was  still  inferior  in 
political  consequence  to  many  of  the  German  poten- 
tates; whereas,  while  he  remained  at  the  head  of 
the  army,  he  exercised  an  authority,  unrestrained 
by  law,  over  all  the  northern  circles.  Nothing, 
however,  could  be  farther  from  his  intention  than 
to  lay  down  the  office  of  dictator.  His  object  was 
to  change  the  theatre  of  contention,  and  not  to  ex- 
tinguish the  torch  of  discord.  The  fame  of  Gusta- 
vus  had  excited  his  jealousy,  and  he  vainly  flattered 
himself,  by  the  conquest  of  Sweden,  to  give  a  lustre 
to  his  character  more  permanently  splendid  than 
had  illuminated  the  actions  of  any  general  since  Ju- 
lius Caesar;  besides,  with  the  acquisition  of  the 
duchy  of  Mecklenburg,  his  views  had  suddenly  al- 
tered. Till  he  had  obtained  a  seat  among  the  sove- 
reigns of  Germany,  it  was  his  study  to  render  the 
emperor  despotic ;  but  no  sooner  was  his  brow  en- 
circled w^ith  a  ducal  crown,  than  he  began  seriously 
to  reflect  that  he  was  labouring  to  degrade  an  order 
which  it  was  now  become  his  interest  to  exalt.f 


*  Schiller,  ii. 

t  According  to  Schmidt  (iv.  2T.)  this  opinion  is  conformable  to  a  de- 
claration made  by  himself  in  1632,  as  appears  from  tlie  following  passage  : 
'*  Nee  uegajrt  ipse,  cum  die  18  Febr.  anni  1632,  in  familiari  colloqiiio 
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For  the  purpose  of  accomplishing  those  mighty  pro- 
jects, which  he  was  generally  supposed  to  have  en- 
tertained, and  which  probably  embraced  the  forma- 
tion of  an  independent  kingdom  in  the  north,  of 
which  Mecklenburg  was  destined  to  become  the 
centre,  an  alliance  with  Denmark.was  indispensable. 
The  friendship  of  Christian  was  therefore  to  be  se- 
cured by  sacrificing  the  interests  of  Austria.*  This 
supposition  explains  many  parts  of  Wallenstein's 
conduct,  which  otherwise  appear  enigmatical;  and 
we  now  discover  a  reason  why,  in  the  distribution 
of  commissions,  a  preference  was  always  given  to 
protestants ;  why  no  Austrian  subject  was  ever  ele- 
vated above  the  rank  of  colonel ;  and  why,  in  defi- 
ance of  repeated  orders  from  Vienna  to  reduce  the 
army,  he  continued  recruiting  with  increasing  ac- 
tivity.! 

Though  it  was  expressly  stipulated,  by  the  treaty 
of  Copenhagen,  that  neither  Sweden  nor  Denmark 
should  conclude  a  separate  peace,  the  overtures  of 
Wallenstein,  for  opening  a  negociation,  were  receiv- 
ed by  Christian  with  a  degree  of  avidity,  which 
plainly  shewed  that  he  would  never  hesitate  at  any 
sacrifice,  which  personal  interest  might  recommend. 
Notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  England,  France, 
Holland,  and  Sweden,  who  were  unanimous  in  their 
endeavours  to  protract  the  war,  a  congress  assem- 
bled at  Lubec,  from  which  the  Swedish  plenipo- 
tentiaries, who  came  expressly  to  intercede  in  fa- 


cuidam  viro  principali  Znoimae  narraret;  uti  sibi  in  oonsiliis  aliqtiando 
faerit,  imperii  monarchiam  Caesari  acquiiere,  mutasse  lianc  mentem,  diim 
Megalopolitanae  dux  crearetur." — Alberti  Fridlandi  perduellionts  chaos, 
five  ingrati  animi  abyssus.     1634. 

*  Schmidt,  iv.  IQ.  f  I^^i^. 
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vour  of*  the  Dukes  of  Mecklenburg,  were  dismissed 
by  Wallenstein  with  studied  marks  of  contempt: 
the  unlimited  power  entrusted  by  the  emperor  to 
his  general  was  employed  by  the  latter  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  his  own  private  conceras.  All  the  con- 
quests made  by  the  imperial  arms  were  restored  to 
Denmark,  upon  condition  that  she  engaged  never 
more  to  interfere  with  the  affairs  of  Germany^ 
though,  as  Duke  of  Holstein,  Christian  was  mate- 
rially interested  in  almost  every  transaction.  He 
was  likewise  compelled  to  renounce  all  claims  to 
the  disposal  of  certain  bishoprics,  the  patronage  of 
which  had  belonged  to  his  family  ever  since  the 
abolition  of  popery;  and  was  further  called  upon 
to  pay  to  Austria  a  considerable  sum,  by  way  of 
indemnification ;  but  the  most  degrading  concession 
was  his  consenting  to  abandon  the  Dukes  of  Meck- 
lenburg, who  had  taken  up  arms  at  his  instigation, 
and  whom  he  scandalously  deserted  in  their  dis- 
tress. At  the  intercession  of  Wallenstein  he  was 
Spared  the  humiliation  of  expressly  agreeing  to  their 
deposition,  their  names  being  purposely  omitted  in 
the  treaty,  though,  by  a  leading  article,  the  title  of 
Maximilian  to  the  electoral  dignity  was  recognized. 
Thus,  by  the  sacrifice  of  every  principle  that  ought 
to  be  most  precious  to  the  heart  of  man,  and  most 
sacred  in  the  eyes  of  a  sovereign,  did  Christian  re- 
gain possession  of  his  continental  dominions;  the 
claims  of  the  emperor  to  certain  bailiwics,  which 
were  considered  in  the  light  of  imperial  fiefs,  being 
reserved  for  future  discussion.  Nothing,  however, 
could  induce  him  to  consent  to  the  proposal  of  fur- 
nishing a  squadron  to  act  in  concert  with  the  Aus- 
trian fleet,  under  pretence  of  securing  the  free  navi- 
gation of  the  Baltic.    But  it  is  highly  probable,  that 
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this  requisition  was  never  seriously  made,  and  was 
inserted  solely  to  persuade  the  world,  that  there 
were  degraditions  to  which  the  spirit  of  the  hum^ 
bled  Dane  was  too  haughty  to  submit.* 

Peace  had  been  concluded  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  wishes  of  Richelieu,  who  had  no  sooner  suc- 
ceeded in  reducing  Rochelle,  than  he  directed  all 
the  energy  of  his  active  mind  against  the  overgrown 
power  of  Austria.     The  daring  projects  of  that  en- 
terprizing  minister  being  conceived  with  an  extent 
of  genius  too  vast  to  be  embraced  by  vulgar  under- 
standings, his  plans,  when  submitted  to  the  exa- 
mination of  the  council,  were  treated  by  his  col- 
leagues as  chimerical.     "  The  despotic  authority 
now  exercised    by  Ferdinand    over  the  whole  of 
Germany,  placed  at  his  disposal  a  mass  of  power, 
against  which  it  would  be  madness  to  contend," 
Such  were  the  objections  raised  by  Cardinal  Be- 
rulle  and  Marillac,t  to  alarm  the  timidity  of  Louis^ 
and  to  conceal  their  real  designs.     But,  in  spite  of 
their  artifices,  the  weakness  of  their  arguments  was 
too  apparent  to  escape  even  the  limited  penetration 
of  the  king,  when  they  proceeded  to  defend,  in  the 
language  of  bigotry,  the  conduct  of  the  emperor 
toward   the  protestants.     *'  The  intention  of  that 
great  and  enlightened  prince,"  they  unblushingly 
argued,    *'  did  equal  honour  to  his  zeal  and  dis- 
cernment.    He  fought  in  defence  of  the  orthodox 
faith,  and   aimed  only  to  rescue   from   the  grasp 


^  1629.  Puffendorf,  i.  64.  Harte,  i.  101.  Giirnoard,  i.  377. 
Scljmidt,  iv.  28. 

t  Marillac  was  keeper  of  the  seals,  and  so  great  a  favourite  with  Mary 
of  Medici,  tliat  he  was  in  hopes  of  midermjniug  tlie  power  of  Richelieu. 
Le  Vassor,  viii.  1. 
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of  heretics,  domains,  which  had  been  consecrated 
by  pious  Christians  to  its  glory.  With  what  co- 
lour of  justice,  therefore,  could  a  Christian  mo- 
narch oppose  a  measure  so  advantageous  to  the 
common  interests  of  Christendom?  Instead  of 
rashly  attempting  to  obstruct  the  progress  of  Fer- 
dinand, it  would  be  far  more  consistent  with  the 
dictates  of  religion  to  second  the  meritorious  un- 
dertaking; and,  instead  of  wantonly  engaging  in  a 
doubtful  contest,  to  secure  and  merit  the  admira- 
tion of  mankind  by  extirpating  heresy  in  his  own 
dominions." 

These  insinuations  were  exactly  calculated  for 
the  weak  understanding  of  Louis,  and  were  re- 
garded by  his  mother  with  as  profound  a  veneration 
as  if  they  had  been  comnmnicated  directly  from 
heaven.  Her  political  attachments  being  now  in 
perfect  unison  with  her  religious  prejudices,  she 
endeavoured  to  persuade  her  bigoted  son,  that  by 
acting  in  concert  with  the  imperial  and  Spanish 
courts,  he  would  forward  the  designs  of  the  Al- 
mighty.* 

Fortunately,  however,  for  the  prosperity  of 
France,  the  ascendancy  of  Richelieu  was  too  per- 
manently established  to  be  shaken  by  folly  or  fac- 
tion. Confiding  in  the  superiority  of  an  enlight- 
ened genius,  he  bid  defiance  to  their  clandestine 
attacks,  resolved  by  his  actions  to  merit  the  dignity 
to  which  his  ambition  aspired.  No  minister  ever 
formed  a  more  magnificent  plan,  or  executed  it 
with  greater  ability.  While  to  the  generality  of 
mankind  the  colossal  power  of  Austria  appeared 


*  I^e  Vassor,  viii.  3. 
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erected  on  a  basis  too  solid  even  for  the  united 
efforts  of  Europe  to  overthrow,  he  jDlainly  discerned 
its  inherent  defects,  and  secretly  determined,  with 
the  assistance  of  Sweden,  to  subvert  it.  The  other 
members  of  the  administration  regarded  Maximi- 
lian as  inseparably  bound  to  the  interests  of  Aus- 
tria by  the  ties  of  gratitude ;  but  he,  appreciating 
the  feelings  of  the  human  heart  with  the  acuteness 
of  a  man  deeply  versed  in  worldly  intrigue,  was 
fully  aware,  that  in  elevated  minds  ambition  keeps 
pace  with  power,  and  that  envy  towards  those  in 
moye  exalted  stations  usually  operates  as  a  stronger 
stimulus  than  the  sense  of  past  obligation.  For 
these  reasoiis  he  did  not  despair  of  seducing  the 
Duke  of  Bavaria,  and  even  the  venal  piety  of  the 
(ecclesiastic  electors,  from  their  present  connexion 
with  the  imperial  court,  as  they  had  already  shewn 
some  striking  symptoms  of  alienation.  Neither 
were  his  fears  excited  by  the  apprehension  of  dan- 
ger on  the  side  of  the  Pyrenees  ;  for  he  knew  that 
the  finances  of  Spain,  though  actually  possessing 
all  the  treasures  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  were  in  a 
state  of  embarrassment,  which  precluded  the  possi- 
bility of  her  furnishing  subsidies  to  the  emperor.* 
As  a  prelude,  therefore,  to  more  important  enter- 
prizes,  he  persuaded  Louis  to  declare  himself  flie 
protector  of  the  Duke  of  Mantua. 

Vincent  II.  Duke  of  Mantua,  being  no  longer  able 
to  cherish  the  hope  of  transmitting  his  crown  to  a 
legitimate  heir,  married  his  niece  to  the  Duke  of 
Rhetolois,  eldest  son  of  Charles  Gonzaga,  Duke  of 
Nevers ;    and,   in  consequence   of  this  union,   de- 


*  Le  Vassor,  viii.  5.     Ilxclusively  of  the  iiiairiage  Novcrs  was  the 
acarest  iu  blood. — Maui,  vii. 
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clared  the  latter,  by  a  public  act,  successor  to  all 
his  dominions.  After  the  death  of  Vincent,*  who 
did  not  long  survive  the  ceremony,  Nevers  repaired 
to  Italy,  to  receive  the  homage  of  his  new  subjects. 
But  scarcely  was  the  pomp  of  inauguration  finished, 
than  his  title  was  disputed  by  various  competitors. 
The  aspiring  soul  of  Olivares  beheld  with  regret  so 
fertile  a  province  in  the  hands  of  a  prince  inviolably 
devoted  to  France.  The  Duke  of  Savoy,  frustrated 
in  his  expectations  of  establishing  an  antiquated 
claim  to  Montferrat,  by  uniting  his  son  with  the 
destined  heiress  of  Vincent,  beheld  with  indignation 
the  important  prize  transferred  to  a  more  fortunate 
rival.  Caesar,  Duke  of  Guastalla,  collaterally  de- 
scended from  the  ducal  stock,  asserted  an  heredi- 
tary title,  though  he  depended  less  upon  the  regular 
transmission  of  blood  than  upon  the  interested 
protection  of  Austria.  Contenting  themselves  with 
distnembering  from  the  plundered  duchy  whatever 
best  suited  their  convenience,  the  courts  of  Madrid 
and  Turin  espoused  the  cause  of  Caesar,  because 
they  were  persuaded  that  inherent  weakness  would 
prevent  him  from  reclaiming  their  usurpations ;  and 
they  accordingly  prevailed  on  Ferdinand  to  confer 
upon  him  the  investiture  of  Mantua,  in  quality  of  a 
fief  of  the  empire.f 

This  being  regarded  as  the  signal  for  hostilities, 
the  Duke  of  Savoy  entered  Montferrat  with  a  force 
too  numerous  to  be  resisted,  while  the  Spaniards 


^  According  to  Nani,  the  dispensation  did  not  arrive  from  Rome  till 
the  duke  was  in  the  agonies  of  death  ;  but  the  ceremony  was  performed 
the  moment  he  had  breathed,  his  last,  with  necessary,  perhaps^  but  inde- 
cent haste,  vii. 

t  Nani  Histpria  Veneta^  vii,     Barre,  ix.  682.     BoHgcaut,  i.  135. 
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laid  siege  to  Casale,  a  strong  fortress,  entrusted  to 
the  valour  of  a  French  garrisonj  as  the  defence  of 
his  capital  was  more  than  sufficient  for  the  con- 
tracted resources  of  Nevers.  By  the  vigour  of  his 
measures,  however,  he  endeavoured  to  compensate 
for  the  paucity  of  his  means.  An  imperial  commis- 
sary, deputed  to  sequester  the  contested  states  till 
the  rights  of  inheritance  could  be  decided,  was  re- 
fused admission  into  Mantua.  Troops  were  levied 
with  unabating  activity,  and  every  castle,  capable  of 
arresting  the  progress  of  the  invaders,  was  imme- 
diately furnished  with  troops  and  provisions.  From 
the  Venetians,  whose  interests  were  connected  with 
his  own,  Nevers  received  considerable  reinforce- 
ments, and  was  even  permitted  by  Louis  to  enrol 
his  subjects,  though  he  refused  to  interfere  more 
openly  in  his  favour  till  after  the  fall  of  Roclielle.* 

The  policy,  if  not  the  compassion,  of  the  papal 
court  was  deeply  interested  in  preventing  Italy 
from  becoming  the  theatre  of  war ;  yet,  notwith- 
standing every  effort  to  promote  an  accommodation 
the  ambition  of  Spain  proved  inexorable.  The  siege 
of  Casale  was  pressed  with  so  much  vigour,  that  it 
was  difficult  even  for  the  heroical  resistance  of  the 
garrison  to  protract  its  fall,  till  Louis  had  leisure 
to  assemble  troops  for  its  relief.  No  sooner  had 
he  planted  the  royal  standard  on  the  walls  of  Ro- 
chelle,  than  believing  himself  formed  for  military 
renown,  and  anxious  to  emulate  his  father  s  glory, 
be  resolved  to  cross  the  Alps  at  the  head  of  an 
army  strong  enough  to  dictate  laws  to  Italy.     This 


*  Bongeant,  i.  135. — Naiii  draws  a  striking  picture  of  the  timidity  and 
indecision  of  his  counti7nien,  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  book  of  his 
vaUiable  history. 

VOL.   I.  T 
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project  was  no  sooner  embraced  tlian  it  was  car- 
ried into  execution  with  a  celerity,  which  proved 
that  the  resources  of  France  were  no  longer  crippled 
by  venality,  indecision,  or  bigotry.  Before  the  duke 
was  aware  that  Louis  had  quitted  his  capital,  he 
had  actually  entered  the  defiles  of  Savoy,  and  w^as 
advancing  towards  Turin  by  hasty  marches.  The 
forces  stationed  to  guard  the  important  pass  of 
Susa  were  instantaneously  dispersed,  upon  which 
Charles  Emanuel  hastened  to  conclude  a  sepa- 
rate peace  as  the  only  means  of  preserving  his 
capital.^ 

The  approach  of  the  French  compelled  the  be- 
siegers to  abandon  Casale.  Reduced  by  the  per- 
fidy of  Charles  Emanuel  to  a  situation  of  imminent 
danger,  the  Spaniards  felt  happy  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  stipulation  inserted  in  the  treaty,  at 
the  express  desire  of  their  treacherous  friend,  who 
hoped  to  cover  the  turpitude  of  his  secession  by 
procuring  for  them  a  safe  retreat.  But  they  were 
too  well  acquainted  with  his  real  character  to  at- 
tribute tliis  precaution  to  generosity  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, they  knew  that  a  rejection  of  the  terms  w  ould 
gratify  his  insatiable  ambition,  which  would  catch 
with  avidity  at  any  pretext  to  indemnify  himself 


♦  1629.  Tlic  following  conditions  were  dictated  by  the  victorious  car- 
dinal, "  that  the  Duke  of  Savoy  should  grant  a  free  passage  to  the  French 
army,  and  furnish  provisions  and  military  stores  for  the  relief  of  Casale ; 
that,  as  an  additional  security,  the  citadel  of  Susa  (an  impregnable  fortress) 
should  be  delivered  into  the  hands  of  Louis,  upon  his  undertaking  to  pro- 
cure from  the  Duke  of  Mantua  the  cession  of 'J  nno  to  Cliarles  Emanuel, 
by  way  of  compensation  for  the  loss  of  Mont fer rat,  and  to  guarantee  the  in- 
tegrity of  his  other  dominions;  this  latter  article,  however,  was  subject 
to  the  coudilionof  his  joining  the  League  for  preserving  the  iudependenct 
of  Italy." — Dumont  Corps  Diplom.  v.  2d  partie,  571. 
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for  his  recent  disappointment,  even  at  the  expense 
of  a  plundered  ally.* 

In  subscribing  the  conditions  imposed  by  Riche- 
lieu, Charles  Emanuel  with  premeditated  duplicity 
resolved  not  to  observe  them  a  moment  longer  than 
he  was  compelled  by  necessity  to  be  honest.  Fa- 
tigued with  the  monotonous  regularity  of  a  camp, 
Louis  had  no  sooner  signed  the  treaty  than  he 
panted  after  the  pleasures  of  Paris  ;  desirous  of 
appearing  in  the  midst  of  a  delighted  capital,  sur- 
rounded with  all  the  emblems  of  victory.  Scarcely 
had  he  reached  the  banks  of.  the  Seine,  when  he 
was  suddenly  roused  from  the  enchanting  dream 
by  the  important  intelligence,  that  a  formidable 
army,  commanded  by  Colalto,  a  veteran  officer, 
was  advancing  to  vindicate  the  authority  of  Ferdi- 
nand :  while  Spinola,  at  the  head  of  the  Spanish 
forces,  was  preparing  to  resume  the  siege  of  Casale. 
Neither  could  it  be  doubted  that  the  Duke  of 
Savoy  must  henceforth  be  added  to  the  hostile 
list,  since  interest  and  resentment  alike  conduced 
to  render  him  unfaithful  to  his  recent  engage- 
ments.! 

The  active  genius  of  Richelieu,  incensed  at  being 
overreached  by  Italian  duplicity,  was  not  to  be  in- 
timidated by  difficulties.  Resolved  to  recover  the 
ascendancy  of  France,  yet  anxious  if  possible  to 
postpone  the  conflict  till  he  could  meet  it  with 
greater  effect,  he  determined  not  to  unsheath  the 
sword  till  he  tried  the  result  of  a  negociation. 
Perceiving  however  that  nothing  could  be  obtained 
from  the  fears  or  the  moderation  of  the  imperial 


*  liC  Vassor,  viii.  89.     Naiii,  vii. 

t  Bougeant,  i.  137.    Le  Vassor,  viii.  241.    Grimoard,  i.  388, 
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cabinet,  he  prepared  for  open  hostilities.  In  spite 
of  his  energy,  Casale  was  invested  before  he  could 
march  to  its  defence,  and  Mantua  taken  by  assault. 
The  fertile  banks  of  the  Po,  laid  waste  by  the 
ravages  of  a  licentious  soldiery,  rendered  the  name 
of  Ferdinand  no  less  hateful  in  Italy  than  it  was 
become  in  Germany  by  the  exactions  of  Wallen- 
stein.  The  consternation  was  general,  and  every 
petty  state  from  the  Alps  to  Calabria,  anticipating 
a  destiny  severe  as  that,  which  the  haughty  con- 
queror  of  Christian  continued  to  inflict  upon  the 
miserable  victims  of  his  ambition,  called  down 
curses  on  the  head  of  their  oppressor ;  even  the 
Roman  conclave,  sacrificing  pride,  and  ambition, 
and  jealousy  to  fear,  is  supposed  to  have  offered 
up  a  silent  prayer  for  the  success  of  the  protestant 
arms.* 

Meanwhile  the  negociations  of  Charnace,  charged 
with  an  important  mission  to  the  German  courts, 
were  conducted  with  various  success.  To  separate 
Maximilian  from  the  Austrian  interest  was  the 
leading  object  of  his  endeavours.  Though  evi- 
dently jealous  of  the  power  of  Ferdinand,  the  pru- 
dent elector  still  hesitated  to  accept  the  proposals  of 
Louis.  '^  What  security,"  he  asked,  "  could  possi- 
bly remain  for  the  members  of  the  Catholic  I^eague, 
in  case  the  protestants  should  ultimately  triumph?" 
To  this  question  no  answer  could  be  returned 
likely  to  remove  the  apprehensions  of  Maximilian, 
For  nothing  was  more  evident  than  that  the  re-es-. 
tablishment  of  the  Palatine  would  be  the  necessary 
consequence  of  victory .f    The  policy  of  Ferdinand, 


Schiller,  ii.  f  Le  Vassor,  Tiir.  123. 
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iu  dismembering  the  territories  of  that  imfbrtunate 
prince,  became  now  more  apparent  than  ever;  be- 
cause, by  dividing  the  spoils  among  the  strenuous 
supporters  of  the  catholic  church,  he  secured  their 
co-operation,  and  chained  them  indissolubly  to  his 
triumphant  car  by  the  adamantine  fetters  of  in- 
terest. 

Yet  indifferent  as  they  seemed  to  every  consider- 
ation, except  that  of  personal  aggrandisement,  it 
was  impossible  even  for  the  warmest  partisans  of 
the  Vatican  to  deny,  that  the  authority  of  the  em- 
peror was  rapidly  attaining  that  tremendous  height, 
when  it  might  bid  defiance  to  all  legal  restraint; 
and  when  the  electors  themselves,  degraded  from 
the  rank  of  independent  sovereigns,  would  be  re- 
duced to  a  level  with  the  Spanish  grandees.  The 
penetration  of  Maximilian  had  long  beheld  the  ap- 
proaching danger  with  dismay,  and  the  remedy 
which  he  applied  affords  a  convincing  proof  of  his 
sagacity.  Anticipating  the  ruin  which  must  neces- 
sarily result  to  the  catholic  cause,  should  Ferdi- 
nand be  compelled  to  disarm,  he  secretly  deter- 
mined to  oppose  the  execution  of  such  a  proposal, 
should  it  be  brought  forward  as  was  expected  at 
the  approaching  diet.  He  resolved  however  to  set 
-bounds  to  his  despotism  by  depriving  him  of  the 
services  of  the  only  man,  in  whose  hands  that  des- 
potism was  truly  formidable.  If  Wallenstein  were 
removed,  he  flattered  himself  that  the  command  of 
the  imperial  troops  would  of  course  devolve  on 
himself:  but  when  the  resentment  of  Austria,  and 
the  caution  of  Spain  raised  an  insuperable  barrier 
to  his  wishes,  he  conducted  his  plan  with  such 
consummate  address  that  he  procured  it  for  Tilly, 
on  whose  fidelity  he  could  confidently  rely.     His 
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management  respecting  the  election  of  a  king  of 
the  Romans  was  equally  skilful.  Too  wise  to 
embark  in  a  chimerical  contest  for  the  imperial 
sceptre,  though  repeatedly  solicited  by  France, 
he  confined  his  ambition  to  attainable  objects. 
Dreaded  alike  by  Austria  and  Spain,  whose  in- 
terest he  had  repeatedly  immolated  to  his  own ; 
and  respected  by  the  enlightened  minister  of 
France,  who  admired  the  wisdom  which  pene- 
trated and  defeated  his  own  aspiring  projects, 
Maximilian  steered  his  course  with  so  much  dex- 
terity, that  he  not  only  preserved  the  electoral  dig- 
nity during  his  life,  but  even  transmitted  it  to  his 
posterity.* 

Charnace's  instructions  respecting  his  conduct 
at  Munich  were  chiefly  directed  to  the  following 
points  :  to  endeavour  to  inspire  the  elector  with 
pacific  sentiments  towards  Denmark,  and  the  other 
members  of  the  protestant  union ;  to  prevent  him 
from  taking  an  active  part  in  the  Italian  war ;  and 
lastly,  to  strive  by  every  expedient  to  excite  his 
jealousy  against  Austria.  With  this  view  he  was 
instructed  to  urge  the  impolicy  of  his  sacrificing 
his  interests  to  ideas  of  friendship,  which  became 
ridiculous,  when  they  were  no  longer  reciprocal ; 
and  if  possible  to  persuade  him,  that  his  further 
elevation  was  totally  inconsistent  with  that  narrow 
policy  which  ever  influenced  the  sister  cabinets 
of  Madrid  and  Vienna ;  both  of  which  would  be- 
hold with  equal  suspicion  the  aggrandisement  of 
a  prince,  who  alone  among  the  members   of  the 


*  He  is  called  by  Nani,  "  principe  di  profondissimi  sensi,  h  che  sopra 
ogn'  altro  hk  saputo  cavare  d^  communi  interessi  privati  vant9ggi,  col 
mercantare  ii  tempo,  ^  manneggiare  la  foituna,"  iv. 
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(iennanic  constitution  possessed  talents  and  popu- 
larity capable  of  disputing  the  imperial  diadem.* 

An  intimate  alliance  with  France  was  artfully 
suggested  as  necessary  for  the  attainment  of  that 
elevated  dignity,  and  a  plan  traced  to  facilitate 
the  execution.  The  Bavarian  ministers  however 
were  so  blindly  devoted  to  the  imperial  court,  that 
they  received  the  offer  with  studied  indifference, 
assuming  in  their  intercourse  a  distant  reserve, 
more  suited  to  the  suspicious  character  of  a  spy, 
than  to  the  accredited  agent  of  a  regular  govern- 
ment. 

By  patience  and  perseverance,  however,  Char- 
nace  at  length  obtained  an  audience  of  Maximilian. 
More  thoroughly  acquainted  with  his  real  interests 
than  any  of  those  whom  he  employed,  that  saga- 
cious prince  seized,  with  the  intuitive  glance  of  a 
statesman,  all  the  different  bearings  of  the  project. 
He  readily  admitted  tliat  the  Duke  of  Mantua  was 
unjustly  persecuted,  and  promised  never  to  contri- 
bute to  his  overthrow.  Evading  the  question  of  the 
imperial  crown,  he  confined  himself  entirely  to 
general  assurances  of  grateful  acknowledgment  for 
the  flattering  offer;  but  declined  to  enter  into  any 
unnecessary  discussion,  respecting  peace,  as  a  ne- 
gociation  was  actually  pending  at  Lubec.  Disdain- 
ing, however,  to  disguise  his  intentions  in  the  event 
of  an  unfavourable  issue,  he  plainly  signified,  that 
he  should  consider  himself  inviolably  bound  to  sup- 
port the  emperor,  so  long  as  the  interests  of  reli- 
gion were  concerned.  Though  the  result  of  the  in- 
terview was  by  no  means  so  favourabhj  as  the  mi- 


*  Le  Vassor,  \iii.  125. 
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iiister  of  Louis  could  have  desired,  yet  it  was  easy 
to  discover,  from  the  general  tenor  of  Maximilian's 
conversation,  that  he  was  by  no  means  satisfied 
with  the  behaviour  of  Ferdinand.  Of  Spain  he 
spoke  in  less  ambiguous  language,  complaining,  that 
his  projects  were  constantly  thwarted  by  the  in- 
trigues and  jealousy  of  Olivares.  But  when  he 
mentioned  Wallenstein,  it  was  impossible  for  him 
to  restrain  his  indignation  ;  but  giving  way  to  the 
natural  warmth  of  his  temper,  he  expatiated  upon 
his  rapacity,  l)is  arrogance,  and  his  cruelty,  in  terms 
of  bitter  reproach.  The  elector's  discourse  was 
evidently  studied;  yet,  with  all  his  dissimulation, 
he  could  not  so  entirely  suppress  his  feelings,  as  to 
conceal  from  Charnace,  that  interest  and  ambition 
were  the  reigning  passions  of  his  soul,  and  that  to 
the  gratification  of  these,  every  other  consideration, 
except  that  of  religion,  would  be  readily  sacri- 
ficed.'^ 

Convinced  that  it  was  impracticable  under  exist-^ 
ing  cirucmstances  to  shake  Maximilian's  resolu^ 
tion,  Charnace  departed  for  Lubec,  determined  to 
try  if  bribes  or  promises  could  prevent  the  con-^ 
elusion  of  peace.  The  reader  is  already  apprised, 
that  all  his  endeavours  proved  abortive.  The  total 
indifference  hitherto  manifested  by  the  Parisian 
court,  for  the  distress  of  the  German  protestants, 
and  the  persecution  experienced  by  their  brethren 
in  France,  were  little  calculated  to  excite  the  con- 
fidence of  Christian,  who  plainly  discerned,  that  it 
was  the  voice  of  interest,  and  not  of  compassion, 
that  pleaded  with  Richelieu  in  his  favour.f 

f  1629.  Le  Vassor,  viii.  125.  f  Ibid.  128. 
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CHAP.  VIII. 

Situation  of  Austria  extremely  favourable  to  the  establishment  of  peace. 
Presumption  of  Ferdinand  in  losing  the  opportunity.  The  unsettled 
state  of  Europe  calculated  to  excite  his  aspiring  hopes.  His  despotic 
treatment  of  the  hereditary  states,  and  particularly  of  Bohemia.  He 
forms  plans  for  the  extirpation  of  the  protestant  faith,  and  for  recover- 
ing the  secularized  property.  He  publishes  the  edict  of  restitution. — 
Jealousy  excited  by  thp  preponderance  of  Austria,  even  among  the 
catholic  states. — Views  and  conduct  of  the  Duke  of  Bavaria. — Meeting 
of  the  catholics  at  Heidelberg  ;  they  demand  a  diet  for  the  purpose  of 
restoring  tranquillity  to  Germany. — Wallenstein  besieges  Magdeburg. 
Gustavus  Adolphus  undertakes  its  defence,  though  engaged  in  a 
war  with  Poland.  His  domestic  improvements,  and  military  disci- 
pline.— Remarks  upon  the  general  system  of  war,  and  the  customs  and 
prejudices  of  the  age. 

JcERDiNAND  had  ROW,  foi' the  second  time,  an  op- 
portunity of  restoring  tranquillity  to  Germany,  as 
nothing  could  have  been  easier,  had  he  seriously 
desired  it,  than  to  have  extended  the  treaty  con- 
cluded M^ith  Denmark  to  all  protestant  powers. 
By  indulging  the  wishes  of  a  suffering  people,  al- 
most driven  to  despair  by  the  licentiousness  and  rar- 
pacity  of  his  soldiers,  he  might  still  have  recover- 
ed their  affections,  and  endeared  his  name  to  pos- 
terity. Such  also  was  the  situation  in  which  vic- 
tory had  placed  him,  that  every  concession  would 
have  been  accepted  with  gratitude,  and  placed  to 
the  account  of  benevolence ;  for  so  hopeless  w^as 
the  condition  to  which  his  enemies  were  reduced, 
that  nothing  could  have  been  imputed  to  appre- 
hension. 

It  has  been  urged  by  his  partisans,  that  at  this 
tnomentous  crisis,  he  was  constrained  to  act  in  di- 
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rect  contradiction  to  his  own  inclination  by  the 
importunate  zeal  of  the  catholics.  Their  preten- 
sions were  unquestionably  great;  but  it  is  probable 
they  would  have  been  satisfied  with  the  permanent 
ascendancy  obtained  in  the  electoral  college,  had 
they  been  once  convinced  that  he  entertained  no 
views  of  personal  aggrandizement  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  Germanic  constitution,  but  was  actuated 
solely  by  a  disinterested  attachment  to  the  papal 
religion.  The  unvarying  prosperity,  however,  which 
had  hitherto  crowned  all  the  measures  of  his  reign, 
and  which  he  presumptuously  attributed  to  his 
fierce  exertions  in  favour  of  Rome;  the  almost  im- 
plicit obedience  attending  his  edicts ;  the  arrogance 
of  the  Jesuits,  who  aspired  to  exercise  unlimited 
authority  in  Saxony;  and  the  intemperate  councils 
of  the  Spanish  court,  weak  enough  to  believe  that 
the  long  expected  hour  was  at  length  arrived,  when 
the  heretical  tenets  of  Luther  and  Calvin  would 
cease  to  pollute  the  orthodox  purity  of  the  Christ- 
ian church  ;  inspired  him  with  an  excess  of  pride 
and  temerity,  which  led  him  to  think,  that  no  hu- 
man efforts  could  any  longer  resist  his  .gigantic 
power,  or  set  bounds  to  the  flight  of  his  victorious 
eagle.* 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  with  critical  precision 
the  exact  extent  of  his  ambitious  designs,  because 
no  specific  documents  exist  to  substantiate  them ; 
but  it  may  fairly  be  inferred  from  the  conversation 
of  those  most  intimately  acquainted  with  his  plans, 
as  well  as  from  the  general  tenor  of  his  own  actions, 
that  he  seriously  intended   by   the  aid  of  the  ca- 


*  1629.  Puffcndorf,  ii.  66.    Schiller,  ii.    Coxe,  i.  813. 
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tholics  to  extirpate  the  protestant  faith,  and  after- 
wards to  render  his  own  authority  superior  to  all 
legal  restrictions.* 

Supposing  this  to  have  been  really  the  object  in 
view,    the   moment  for   undertaking  it   was   judi- 
ciously selected,  because  all  the  powers,  whose  po- 
licy might  have  imposed  an  effective  barrier  to  his 
wishes,  were  either  engaged  in  foreign  hostilities, 
or  convulsed  by  domestic  dissensions.     France,  the 
most  formidable  of  all  his  enemies,  was  not  only 
involved  in  a  contest   with  Spain  respecting   the 
Mantuan  succession,  and  in  a  maritime  war  with 
England,  but  had  much  to  fear  from  the  resent- 
ment and  jealousy  of  the  Hugonots.     Charles  I. 
by  repeated  acts  of  duplicity,  and  an  open  invasion 
of  tlie  British  constitution,  had  already  awakened 
the  suspicions  of  a  people,  who  alone  among  the 
nations  of  the  modern  world  understood  the  value 
of  freedom.      Engaged  in  a  struggle  against  his 
subjects  for  the  extension  of  the  royal  prerogative, 
and  in  hostilities  with  France  and  Spain,  he  had 
little  leisure  to  attend  to  the  afiairs  of  Germany. 
The  protection  of  their  liberties  against  the  secret 
machinations  of  Austria  and  Spain  engrossed  the 
attention  of  the  Dutch;  while  the  internal  commo- 
tions, which  gradually  ruined  the  Ottoman  power, 
secured  Vienna  against  the    restless    ambition  of 
her  most  formidable  adversary.      Bethlem  Gabor 
was  no  longer  capable   of  inspiring  terror.      The 
period   assigned   by  Providence  to    his    turbulent 
Career  was  rapidly  approaching,    and  all  that  he 
coveted   was    to  be    allowed    to   pass    the    scanty 


•  Puffendorf,  ii.  56,    Schiller,  ii,    Coxe,  i.  813. 
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remnant  in  repose.  The  presumption  of  Denmark 
had  been  covered  with  disgrace;  and  the  valour 
of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  as  yet  confined  to  a  dist- 
ant theatre,  when  the  resources  of  Sweden  were 
fairly  estimated,  had  little  to  alarm  the  mighty  mo- 
narch of  Austria.* 

Persuaded  that  the  disjointed  system  of  Europe 
was  peculiariy  adapted  for  the  completion  of  his 
favourite  project,  Ferdinand  resolved  no  longer  to 
delay  the  destruction  of  a  religion  which  he  hated 
with  all  the  inveterate  rancour  of  a  Jesuit.  Could 
he  accomplish  an  undertaking,  to  the  attainment 
of  which  the  gigantic  power  of  Charles  V.  had 
proved  inadequate,  he  doubted  not  that  his  name 
would  hereafter  figure  with  those  of  Dominic  and 
Ignatius  in  the  Roman  calendar.  The  event  of  the 
experiment  in  the  hereditary  states  was  calculated 
to  invite  his  intemperance  to  proceed.  Hungary 
alone  had  been  exempted  from  the  general  pro- 
scription, not  through  clemency,  or  reverence  for 
the  sacred  obligation  of  an  oath,  but  from  fear  of 
Gabor,  and  the  Ottoman  cohorts. 

Equally  indifferent  to  the  claims  of  justice,  and 
the  feelings  of  humanity,  he  forcibly  abolished  the 
reformed  religion  in  Austria,  though  legally  esta- 
blished by  an  edict  of  Maximilian,  and  sanctioned 
by  his  own  approbation.  Proceeding  with  the  un- 
bridled ardour  of  a  fanatic  in  the  career  of  tyranny, 
he  prohibited  the  use  of  all  Lutheran  books  under 
the  severest  penalties  ;  annulled  the  religious  cere- 
monies of  marriage  and  baptism,  unless  performed 
hy  a  catholic  priest;  and  commanded  all  persons  of 
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jptevery  description  either  to  abandon  his  dominions, 
or  to  conform  to  the  pontifical  ritual.* 

Bohemia  was  treated  with  still  greater  severity ; 
for,  as  he  no  longer  dreaded  the  spirit  of  a  people 
broken  down  by  oppression,  he  gave  unbounded 
scope  to  his  national  violence,  revenging  with  re- 
lentless cruelty  the  insult  formerly  offered  to  his 
authority,  under  pretence  of  vindicating  the  honour 
of  the  Almighty.     Though  three  fourths  of  the  in- 
habitants were  sincerely  attached  to  the  Lutheran 
tenets,  he  published  an  edict  forbidding  the  public 
profession  of  any  form  of  worship  except  that  of 
the   Vatican ;    ejecting   the  Protestants  from   the 
schools  and  universities,  and  replacing  them   by 
mendicant  friars,  indiscriminately  chosen  for  that 
important  office,  not  on  account  of  their  learning, 
but  of  their  religious  opinions.     No  persons,  except 
those  of  orthodox  tenets,  were  permitted  to  exer- 
cise any  trade  or  manufactory  ;   heavy  fines  were 
imposed   on  all  who  presumed,  even  in  domestic 
retirement,  to  address  their  Creator  in  the  language 
of  the  heart ;  marriages  were  declared  invalid,  mi- 
less  they  had  been  solemnized  according  to  the 
pompous  ceremonial  of  Rome ;  even  the  wills  of 
protestants   were  no    longer    binding  in    the    tri- 
bunals of  Austria.     With  a  barbarity,  character- 
istic of  bigotry   alone,   he  deprived  sickness  and 
age  of  those  asylums  which  charity  had  erected 
for  their  solace,  unless  admission  was  purchased 
by    apostacy.      From    the    towns    and   cities   the 
burghers  were  expelled,  unless  they  renounced  the 
worship  of  their  fathers.     Even  the  remotest  ham- 
lets were  not  exempt  from  persecution,  but  were 

*  1629.  Puffcndorf,  i.  57.    Ilartc,  i.  102. 
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exposed  to  the  visits  of  itinerent  friars,  commis- 
sioned to  scrutinize  the  opinions  of  the  inhabitants 
with  inquisitorial  severity ;  and  if  they  found  them 
polluted  Vi^ith  the  smallest  stain,  the  offence  was 
expiated  by  capital  punishment.     A  military  force, 
suiiicient  to  impress  the  most  courageous  with  awe, 
attended  this  bloody  tribunal,  whose  natural  fe- 
rocity receiving*   ah  additional  stimulus   fjom  the 
savage    zeal    of    their    coadjutors,     exposed    the 
wretched  peasantry  to  every  calami t;5P  that  fanati- 
cism or  licentiousness   could  inflict.     Some  were 
murdered  in  their  houses  with  deliberate  cruelty, 
after  beholding  the  violation    of  their  wives  and 
daughters ;    others,   pursued  into  the  woods  and 
mountains,  like  beasts  of  prey,  were  compelled  to 
receive   the  mystic    symbol   of   charity  and   faith 
under  a  form  abhorrent  to  their  souls,  amid  the 
insults   and   mockery  of  their  persecutors.*      To 
sum  up  his  vengeance  in  one  sweeping  act  of  pro- 
scription, a  period  was  fixed,  at  the  expiration  of 
which  all  persons,  who  refused  to  return  within 
the  pale  of  the  church,  wei^'e  banished  for  ever  from 
Bohemia.     By  this  decree,  no  less  remarkable  for 
its  impolicy  than  its  injustice,  thirty  thousand  fa- 
milies were  driven  into  exile ;  and,  as  in  this  num- 
ber many  were  included  conspicuous  for  the  ac- 
quirements of  knowledge,  the  talents  of  industry, 
and  the  gifts  of  fortune,  a  wound  was  inflicted  on 
that  devoted   kingdom,   from  whicli   it  never   re- 
covered.f 

The  picture  drawn  by  a  Catholic  historian, ;}:  of 
the  wretched  situation  to  which  his  native  country 


♦  Coxc,  i.  814.  t  Pebrel,  739. 
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was  reduced  by  the  intolerance  of  Ferdinand,  is 
highly  deservina^  of  attention,  since  he  can  hardly 
be  suspected  of  exaggerating  the  defects  of  the 
most  strenuous  champion  of  the  church.  "  The 
pages  of  history,"  observes  that  candid  writer, 
**  scarcely  furnish  an  instance  of  a  change  so 
rapid  in  the  prosperity  of  a  nation,  as  that  which 
Bohemia  underwent .  during  the  reign  of  Ferdi^ 
nand  II.  At  that  monarch's  accession,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  of  the  principal  nobility,  and  an 
inconsiderable  number  of  friars,  tlie  whole  of  the 
population  was  protestant;  at  his  death,  it  was 
all,  at  least  in  appearance,  catholic.  Previously  to 
the  fatal  battle  of  Prague,  the  states  enjoyed  privi- 
leges no  less  ample  than  those  of  the  English  parliar 
ment,  imposing  taxes,  enacting  laws,  confirming  or 
rejecting  treaties,  and  even  electing  a  successor  to 
the  vacant  throne.  But  these  valuable  rights  all 
perished  together  in  one  general  wreck ;  and  with 
them  vanislied  the  warlike  character  of  the  Bohe- 
mians. Till  that  disastrous  era  they  were  universally 
celebrated  for  military  talents,  an  ardour  for  glory 
bordering  upon  enthusiasm,  and  for  a  contempt 
of  death,  when  life  was  incompatible  with  honour. 
But  the  spirit  of  enterprise  is  for  ever  extinguished ; 
kindled  by  national  pride,  it  expired  with  the  last 
spark  of  freedom.  Individual^  indeed  were  still 
conspicuous  for  personal  prowess,  and  sometimes 
even  attained  to  high  military  commands ;  but  as 
the  waters  of  the  xMoldau,  when  united  with  the 
Elbe,  no  longer  retain  their  original  name,  so  they 
were  lost  and  forgotten  amid  the  triumphs  of 
Austria.  The  national  language,  like  the  national 
character,  sunk  into  contempt,  and  was  replaced 
by  the  German  in  the  pulpit,  the  forum,  and  even 
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in  the  common  intercourse  of  society.  Persons  of 
rank,  and  even  the  industrious  class  of  mechanics, 
grew  ashamed  of  their  mother  tongue,  which  was 
no  longer  employed  except  by  the  peasantry  in  un- 
frequented districts — a  mark  of  vulgar  obscurity. 
The  arts  and  sciences,  which  embellished  and  en- 
riched the  capital  in  the  days  of  Rodolph,  fell  also 
into  decay  ;  so  that  for  many  years  not  a  single  man 
appeared  in  Bohemia  eminent  in  any  branch  of  li- 
terature. Placed  under  the  direction  of  the  Jesuits, 
the  universities  afforded  no  inducements  for  appli- 
cation, nor  propounded  any  questions  for  public 
discussion  except  on  theological  subtleties ;  and, 
by  an  express  injunction  from  Rome,  no  acade- 
mical honours  were  any  longer  conferred,  however 
great  the  merit  of  the  student." 

"  Of  all  the  monastic  orders,  the  Jesuits  were  un- 
doubtedly the  best  informed,  but  they  were,  also, 
the  most  artful  and  intolerant.  Convinced,  from 
experience,  that  an  enlightened  people  will  never 
long  continue  subservient  to  the  caprice  of  a  tyrant, 
they  resolved  to  extinguish  every  spark  of  science, 
that  they  might  trample  with  impunity  on  unresist- 
ing idiots.*  With  this  view  they  deputed  a  certain 
number  of  their  fraternity  to  make  domiciliary 
visits  in  every  town  and  village,  for  the  purpose  of 
inspecting  books,  ^nd  with  positive  directions  to 
destroy  or  carry  away  every  work  that  might  nourish 


♦  This  fact  alone  would  serve  to  ascertain  that  Ferdinand  was  a  tjrant 
by  theory.  He  had  deeply  studied  the  code  of  despotism,  and  knew  that 
nothing  is  so  dangerous  to  absolute  power  as  instruction.  Lotichius 
vainly  endeavours  (i.  620)  to  defend  !iim,  under  pretence  that  the  Bohe- 
mians had  behaved  with  equal  violence  toward  the  catholics.  "  In  templi, 
exercitia,  officiaque  catholicorum  Procerum  injecemnt  manus,  etiamquo, 
patres  societatis  (a  heinous  offence)  sub  indicto  aeterno  exilio,  e  regno  ac 
provinciis  amoverunt." 
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the  Lutheran  faith  or  cherish  the  flame  of  liberty. 
Under  this  denomination  of  course  were  included 
all  the  precious  treasures  of  antiquity,  because  they 
breathed  a  spirit  too  pure  to  be  trusted  in  the  hands 
of  men  destined  to  slavery.  Not  an  author  was 
left,  which  in  an  age  of  refinement  would  be  ever 
referred  to  by  a  man  of  taste,  or  be  even  found 
in  a  well-chosen  library.  Even  the  ancient  an- 
nals of  the  nation  were  sedulously  concealed  from 
the  descendants  of  those  who  had  illumined  their 
country  by  their  courage  or  their  genius.  So 
complete  was  the  exclusion,  and  so  rigid  the  pu- 
nishment inflicted  on  the  smallest  transgression, 
that  the  writings  of  the  learned  and  patriotic  Bal- 
binus  on  Bohemian  literature,  could  not  be  pub- 
lished with  safety,  till  after  the  suppression  of  the 
order.* 

A  prince,  mad  enough  to  sacrifice  the  prosperity 
of  his  own  subjects  at  the  shrine  of  superstition, 
wanted  not  inducements  to  pursue  the  same  destruc- 
tive system,  when  it  could  be  attempted  at  the  ex- 
pense of  others.  Hence  little  doubt  was  entertained 
that  the  moment  he  thought  it  could  be  undertaken 
with  safety,  he  would  annihilate  the  remnant  of 
Germanic  independence,  which  was  still  permitted 
to  exist.  Yet  possessing  a  capacity  to  appreciate 
the  feelings  of  indignant  patriotism,  he  was  aware 
of  the  obstacles  which  were  likely  to  arise,  shouM 
he  venture  by  one  bold  act  of  authority  to  overturn 
the  ancient  constitution.  He  therefore  determined 
to  proceed  with  caution,  gradually  undermining 
the  venerable  edifice,  till  the  moment  should  arrive 
when  the  spirit  of  the  catholics  being  completely 

*  Pebcel,  288. 
VOL.  I.  U 
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subdued,  the  decisive  blow  might  be  given.  Acting 
by  the  advice  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  Jesuits, 
those  systematical  foes  to  every  liberal  sentiment, 
he  conducted  his  measures  with  such  address  and 
perseverance,  that  the  extinction  of  freedom  seemed 
inevitable. 

The  reader  may  recollect,  that  during  the  diet  at 
Mulhausen  a  proposal  was  made  for  compelling  the 
restitution  of  all  such  ecclesiastical  property  secu- 
larized since  the  treaty  of  Passau.  The  equity  of 
this  claim  having  been  admitted  by  the  majority, 
the  question  was  suffered  to  rest,  because  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  undertaking  at  that  time  appeared  to 
be  insuperable,  Not  a  prince  had  abandoned  the 
religion  of  Rome,  who  was  not  personally  interested 
to  oppose  it,  as  they  all  derived  a  considerable  ac- 
cession both  of  power  and  wealth,  from  the  plunder 
of  the  episcopal  and  abbacial  revenues. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  by  the  "  religious  peace" 
many  points  of  the  highest  importance  were  left 
undecided,  on  account  of  the  impediments  which 
arose  in  adjusting  them.  But  uninterrupted  pos- 
session for  more  than  half  a  century,  the  silent  ac- 
quiescence of  successive  emperors  from  the  time  of 
Charles  V.  and  lastly  the  permission  forrnally  ac- 
corded to  all  the  princes  of  the  empire,  to  establish 
within  their  respective  states  whatever  communion 
they  might  prefer  (a  concession  which  of  course 
would  have  been  rendered  nugatory  without  the 
privilege  of  appropriating  the  benefices  of  the 
church),  seemed  to  confer  a  right,  which  could  not 
be  infringed  without  the  most  flagrant  violation  of 
justice.  Neither  was  the  immediate  loss  of  revenue 
and  consequence  the  only  misfortune  to  be  appre- 
hended ;  on  the  contrary,  their  weight  as  a  political 
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body  must  be  greatly  impaired  by  the  prodigious 
accession  of  strength  which  their  opponents  would 
derive  from  the  votes  attached  to  the  bishoprics  and 
abbeys  about  to  revert  to  the  catholic  prelates^ 
Aware  of  the  obstacles  against  which  he  must  con- 
tend, should  his  projects  at  once  be  disclosed, 
Ferdinand  resolved  to  proceed  with  the  utmost 
caution,  and  prudently  to  withhold  the  fatal  blow, 
till  he  was  morally  certain  not  to  strike  ineffectu- 
ally. The  execution  of  the  scheme  was  however 
unexpectedly  hastened  by  the  presumption  of  vic- 
tory, the  ardour  of  the  Jesuits,  and  the  assurance 
of  support  from  the  Catholic  League,  in  case  of  re- 
sistance to  the  decree.* 

Respecting  the  expediency  of  the  measure  there 
seems  to  have  existed  no  variety  of  opinion  in  the 
Austrian  cabinet,  though  there  was  much  with  re- 
gard to  the  manner  of  its  execution.  By  some  of 
the  members  it  was  proposed  to  begin  with  the 
greatest  circumspection,  confining  the  attack  to 
the  weaker  states,  as  the  venality  of  the  electors 
was  calculated  to  inspire  a  well-founded  expecta- 
tion, that  if  they  were  left  for  the  present  in  the 
uninterrupted  enjoyment  of  their  usurpations,  they 
would  behold  with  indifference  the  ruin  of  their 
inferiors.  Others  recommended  the  adoption  of 
judicial  forms,  by  allowing  the  sufferers  to  present 
their  complaints  before  the  different  tribunals  of 
the  empire.  This  mode  of  proceeding  appeared 
most  consonant  to  the  principles  established  in  all 


*  Sarrasin,  82.  Puifendorf,  i.  67.  Schmidt,  iv.  28. — Lotichius  as  usual 
defends  the  emperor,  and  attributes  his  conduct  to  any  motive  rather  than 
to  incHnation.  But  in  a  country  where  ministers  are  not  accountable  to 
the  nation  for  the  advice  they  give,  the  responsibility  must  of  course,  at- 
tach to  the  sovereign.  ^ 

u  2 
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forensic  disputes,  and  subject  of  course  to  fewer 
inconveniencies.  By  the  gradual  operation  of  this 
artful  system,  the  ecclesiastical  property  would  in 
a  few  years  be  recovered  without  exciting  any  vio- 
lent emotion,  and  an  opportunity  afforded  to  the 
emperor,  by  suspending  the  suit,  or  retarding  the 
decision,  to  favour  those  whom  interest  might 
prompt  him  to  conciliate.* 

The  zeal  of  the  bigots  however  could  not  be  sa- 
tisfied with  any  measure  short  of  unqualified  pro- 
scription ;  and  the  pride  of  Ferdinand  being  in  uni- 
son with  their  wishes,  the  fatal  edict  appeared.f 
Previously  to  its  publication  it  had  been  sanctioned 
by  their  approbation.  In  a  long  and  studied  pre- 
amble, Ferdinand,  in  virtue  of  the  imperial  autho- 
rity, assumed  the  privilege  of  expounding  all  the 
controverted  articles  of  the  religious  peace,  thus 
constituting  himself  the  sole  judge  and  arbitrator 
between  the  contending  parties.  This  prerogative, 
according  to  the  opinion  of  the  courtly  civilians,  was 
derived  from  the  practice  of  former  times,  and  va- 
rious precedents  Avere  produced  to  establish  it. J 

Nothing  certainly  could  be  more  preposterous 
than  such  a  pretension,  which  if  once  acknow- 
ledged, would  invest  the  emperor  with  the  power 
of  deciding  a  cause,  in  which  he  was  too  deeply 
interested  to  act  impartially.  But  his  zeal  or  ra- 
pacity could  no  longer  be  restrained  by  the  dictates 
of  prudence.§   Impelled  by  the  natural  impetuosity 


*  Piiffcndorf,  i.  57.     Le  Vassor,  yiii.  133.      f  1629.  Loticliius,  i.  623. 

X  I  wonder  wlicther  any  measure,  however  repugnant  to  sense  or 
juslice,  could  be  instituted  by  a  sovereign  in  any  country,  for  which  the 
iiigci!uity  of  a  minister  would  be  capable  to  produce  a  precedent. 

§Tlie  following  passage  from  CarafTa  will  serve  to  shew  the  opinion  en- 
tertained by  the  court  of  Rome  respecting  the  edict.    "  Quare  sua  niajes- 
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of  his  temper,  and  the  intemperate  counsels  of 
Spain,  he  issued  a  decree,  declaring  **  every  con- 
fiscation of  ecclesiastical  property,  made  subse- 
quently to  the  treaty  of  Passau,  to  be  contrary  to 
the  spirit  of  that  convention,  and  consequently  des- 
titute of  all  legal  validity."  The  secular  occupants 
were  commanded  to  restore  the  domains  which 
they  had  seized  with  impious  profanation  ;  and 
commissioners  were  appointed  to  carry  the  edict 
into  immediate  execution.  By  an  additional  article, 
all  catholic  princes,  or  great  landed  proprietors, 
were  authorized  to  banish  their  subjects  or  vassals, 
unless  they  embraced  the  papal  i*eligion.  It  was 
further  enacted,  that  the  privileges  accorded  by 
the  peace  of  Passau,  extended  only  to  the  adhe- 
rents to  the  confession  of  Augsburg  ;  by  which  art- 
ful interpretation  the  Calvinists  were  exposed  to 
the  penalties  of  heresy.* 

According  to  this  iniquitous  decision,  every  il- 
legal possessor  of  an  ecclesiastical  benefice,  and 
consequently  every  secular  occupant  was  called 
upon  to  surrender  it  into  the  hands  of  the  Austrian 
commissary,  under  pain  of  the  imperial  ban.  So 
severe  an  injunction  could  not  fail  to  create  uni- 
versal consternation  throughout  all  the  protestant 
States,  as  they  plainly  foresaw,  that  this  fatal  blow 


tas  ipsos  clcclores  imperii  consulcie  voluit,  an  ca,  quae  merito  exigcbaii- 
tur,  nunc  tandem  defunclis  tot  bellis,  dcbeient  rcstitni.  Neqne  enini 
de  causcR  justitia  qnaestio  erat,  sed  de  execntione,  qnara  sua  majcstas 
absque  electorum  judicio,  ac  voto,  solus  noluit,  contra  plurimorum  racn- 
iem  aggrcdi  illo  tempore."  311.  Little  doubt  can  be  entertained  that  the 
legate  spoke  the  fashionable  language  of  the  Vatican. 

♦  "  II  nc  faut  pas  doutcr  (says  pcre  Bougeant,  i.  145)  "  que  le  zele  de  la 
religion  n'eut  part  a  ce  dessein."  This  is  evidently  the  observation  of  a 
bigot,  who  views  the  actions  of  statesmen  through  an  inverted  glass. 
Such  folly  would  be  hardly  excusable  in  a  monk  ;  but  what  could  be  al- 
leged in  defence  of  a  minister  who  should  act  on  similar  principles? 
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to  freedom  of  conscience,  was  intended  as  a  pre- 
lude to  the  total  subversion  of  the  Germanic  consti- 
tution. Neither  was  the  immediate  loss  an  object 
of  indifference,  since  it  comprehended  no  less  than 
two  archiepiscopal  and  twelve  episcopal  sees,  be- 
sides many  abbeys  and  monasteries.* 

To  an  ordonance  enforced  by  the  army  of  Wal- 
lenstein  what  hope  of  resistance  remained  ?  The 
Elector  of  Saxony  too  late  discovered  the  fatal  error 
which  avarice  had  tempted  him  to  commit.  Ex- 
posed to  the  reproaches  of  the  friends  whom  he  had 
betrayed,  he  had  nothing  to  offer  in  his  excuse,  but 
felt  with  all  the  bitterness  of  conscious  shame  the 
sting  of  merited  reproof.  Proud  and  presumptuous 
in  the  exercise  of  injustice,  and  resolutely  deter- 
mined that  nothing  should  be  wanting  to  aggravate 
the  humiliation  of  those  he  despoiled,  Ferdinand 
selected  Augsburg  for  the  commencement  of  the 
prosecution,  because  it  was  the  cradle  of  protes- 
tantism. The  reformed  religion  was  prohibited  in 
the  city,  where  it  first  assumed  a  political  form  ; 
the  bishop  being  reinstated  in  all  his  prerogatives. f 
In  Lower  Saxony  the  house  of  Brunswick  was  de- 
prived of  the  episcopal  revenues  of  Hildersheim  ; 
at  Magdeburg  and  Halberstadt  the  protestant 
priests  were  constrained  to  relinquish  their  pre- 
bends ;  and  the  archbishopric  of  B^remen  by  a  pon- 
tifical decree  was  added  to  the  enormous  list  of 
preferment  already  lavished  upon  the  Austrian 
family.     The  same  iniquitous  system  was  pursued 

♦  The  archbishoprics  of  Bremen  and  Magdeburg,  and  the  bishoprics  of 
Minden,  Halberstadt,  Osnaburg,  Verden,  Lubec,  Ratzburg,  Meissen, 
Merseburg,  Nauraburg,  Brandenburg,  Hauelberg,  and  Camin. — Bougeant, 
i.  146. 

t  Ut  insultatio  foret  manifestior  ab  Augustane  urbe  initium  fit.—. 
Puffeudorf,  i,  58. 
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iii  Franconia,  Westphalia,  and  Suabia,  wliere  the 
protestants  were  ejected  from  every  benefice.*" 

This  forcible  resumption  of  ecclesiastical  pro- 
perty was  universally  regarded  as  a  preparatory 
step  to  the  total  suppression  of  the  reformed  re- 
ligion. But  at  the  moment  when  the  tempest  ap- 
peared ready  to  burst  over  the  devoted  heads  of  the 
protestants,  their  ruin  was  averted  by  the  jealousy 
of  those  at  whose  instigation  the  edict  had  been  is- 
sued. The  enormous  power  and  pretensions  of  the 
imperial  court  at  length  excited  the  apprehensions 
of  the  catholics,  who  anticipated  the  loss  of  their 
own  independance,  should  Ferdinand  be  allowed 
to  proceed  with  impunity  in  his  ambitious  career. 
The  authority,  which  he  exercised  exceeded  that  to 
which  the  most  despotic  of  his  predecessors  had 
aspired.  The  deposition  of  the  Dukes  of  Meck- 
lenburg, and  the  investiture  of  Wallenstein,  by  the 
simple  operation  of  an  imperial  rescript,  though 
at  first  overlooked  by  the  violence  of  party,  ap- 
peared on  cooler  reflection  to  establish  a  precedent, 
calculated  to  degrade  all  the  members  of  the  empire 
to  the  most  abject  condition  of  vassalage.  Another 
instance  of  rapacity,  scarce  less  alarming,  had  been 
displayed  in  the  treatment  of  Bogislaus,  Duke  of 
Pomerania,  whose  dominions  had  been  seized  with- 
out any  pretext,  except  that  of  their  probable  re- 
vertibility  to  the  chief  of  the  empire  in  quality  of 
an  imperial  fief.f  All  the  emperor's  proceedings 
tended  equally  to  indicate  the  boundless  extent  of 

*  1629.  Schmidt,  iv.  28. 

t  A  most  melancholy  picture  is  drawn  by  Galetti  of  the  misery  of  that 
unfortunate  people  ;  "  das  kriegsvoik  di  unterthanen  mit  schlagcu  bc- 
handle,  iu  ganze  land  alles  verbrenne,  die  kirchcn  beraube,  des  gottes- 
dienst  kindere,  wcibcr  &  jungfrauen  bis  auf  den  tod  nochzuchtige,  und 
hcrnach  die  leichnamc  den  hunden  zur  spcisc  vorwerfe,"  i.  130. 
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his  ambition.  The  subjugation  of  Holstein,  at 
which  he  evidently  aimed,  though  circumstances 
had  induced  him  to  defer  the  execution,  by  render- 
ing him  master  of  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  from  Kiel 
to  Col  berg,  would  enable  him  to  form  a  navy  ca- 
pable of  dictating  laws  to  northern  Europe.  As- 
sisted by  the  Polish  fleet,  with  whose  sovereign  he 
was  connected  both  by  interest  and  blood,  he  anti- 
cipated the  destruction  of  the  lucrative  commerce 
carried  on  by  the  Dutch  in  those  stormy  seas,  and 
justly  regarded  by  that  enlightened  nation  as  a 
nursery  for  their  marine.  The  conquest  of  Den- 
mark no  longer  presented  insuperable  obstacles, 
and  even  Sweden  itself  might  be  unable  to  resist. 
Having  reduced  the  north  under  his  absolute  con- 
trol, the  subjection  of  Germany  would  follow  of 
course;  for  what  resistance  could  be  opposed  by 
her  disunited  chiefs  to  a  system  so  artfully  com- 
bined ?* 

Though  the  objects  embraced  by  the  avidity  of 
Ferdinand  were  too  manifest  to  be  any  longer  mis- 
taken, the  plan  was  prepared  with  so  much  saga- 
city that  it  was  not  easy  to  impede  its  execution. 
An  Austrian  army  had  already  penetrated  into 
Italy,  and  threatened  the  independence  of  Mantua  ; 
while  another  was  destined  for  the  recovery  of  Po- 
land, whose  timid  monarch,  at  the  head  of  nu- 
merous forces,  was  discomfited  by  a  handful  of 
Swedes.^ 

It  was  scarcely  possible  to  contemplate  with  an 
unbiassed  judgment  the  alarming  posture  of  public 
affairs,  and  not  to  tremble  for  the  liberties  of  Ger- 
many.    Conscious  of  having  contributed,  through 

*  162&.  Pfeffcl,  ii.  304.  t  IWcl.  ii.  310. 
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mis  taken  policy,  to  the  creation  of  a. power  grown 
truly  formidable  to  themselves,  it  is  probable  that 
the  members  of  the  Catholic  League  would  have 
sunk  under  the  conviction  of  their  own  inferiority, 
had  they  not  been  roused  by  the  active  genius  of 
Maximilian,  the  foe  and  rival  of  Wallenstein.  Dis- 
gusted at  the  ascendancy  of  a  man,  whom  he 
equally  hated  and  feared,  the  Duke  of  Bavaria 
examined  all  the  operations  of  the  Austrian  cabinet 
with  a  jaundiced  eye,  and  so  atrocious  was  the 
system  which  it  had  long  pursued,  that  no  elo- 
quence was  required  to  kindle  indignation  in  every 
bosom  capable  of  appreciating  the  blessing  of  in- 
dependence. The  recompence  conferred  by  im- 
perial favour  was  regarded  as  much  beneath  his 
merit,  and  cancelled  by  recent  neglect.  At  his 
instigation  the  catholic  princes  assembled  at  Hei- 
delberg, and  drew  up  a  petition,  requesting  the 
emperor  to  convene  a  diet  for  the  purpose  of  res- 
toring tranquillity  to  Germany,  and  correcting  the 
disorderly  behaviour  of  his  armies.  In  reply  to  a 
requisition  from  Ferdinand,  to  disband  the  troops 
which  were  no  longer  necessary  for  the  protection  of 
their  dominions,  they  boldly  declared,  "  that  till 
security  should  be  given  for  their  complete  indem- 
nification for  all  the  expenses  incurred  in  defence  of 
the  common  cause,  they  would  neither  reduce  a 
single  regiment,  nor  relinquish  a  foot  of  territory.* 
This  unexpected  display  of  patriotic  firmness 
disconcerted  the  emperor's  projects,  and  tempted 
him  to  consent  to  their  request  without  sufiicietly 
attending  to  the  serious  inconveniencies  likely  to 


1629.  Schmidt,  iv.  28.     LoUchius,  i.  651.     Pfeffel,  i.  310. 
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arise  from  a  general  assembly  in  the  unsettled  pos- 
ture of  affairs.  But  before  we  enter  upon  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  diet  of  Ratisbonne,  the  exertions 
of  which  prescribed  an  insuperable  barrier  to  the 
ambition  of  Austria,  it  is  necessary  to  advert  to 
other  transactions,  scarce  less  important  in  their 
results. 

While  the  genius  of  Wallenstein  exalted  the 
power  of  Ferdinand,  his  arrogrance  and  rapacity, 
by  alienating  the  affection  of  the  catholics,  under- 
mined the  foundations  of  the  colossal  fabric,  before 
it  arrived  at  maturity.  The  slightest  hesitation  in 
obeying  his  orders  was  invariably  punished  by  that 
vindictive  chieftain,  as  a  proof  of  rooted  dis- 
affection. The  citizens  of  Magdeburg  had  attract- 
ed his  resentment,  by  detaining  some  vessels  laden 
with  corn,  for  the  supply  of  the  imperial  army. 
Whether  this  was  the  effect  of  mistake,  or  of  in- 
tention, it  is  unnecessary  now  to  inquire:  but 
whatever  may  have  been  the  real  motive,  the  ma- 
gistrates were  seized  with  a  sudden  panic,  and 
offered  ample  atonement."*  No  explanations,  how- 
ever, were  sufficient  to  mollify  his  inflexible  soul ; 
no  excuses,  however  humble,  were  admitted.  In 
expiation  of  perhaps  an  unpremeditated  offence, 
they  were  commanded  to  equip  a  regiment  for  the 
imperial  service,  and  to  maintain  it  at  the  expense 
of  the  city.     The  plea  of  poverty  having  been  in- 


*  luotichins  exculpates  the  inhabitants.  "  Ita  instructus  audacia,  sub- 
limitate,  fciocia,  copiis,  viribuspue,  Friedlandus  fortunam  amplius  hand 
metuebat ;  cum  earn  virtute  suam  fecisse  sibi  fingeret.  His  igitur  sub- 
sidiis  fultus  nihil  non  facile  contenipsit.  Ut  super  Magdcburgo,  prae- 
cipue,  intra  imperium  posito,  facilem  sibi  promittcrct  tiiuniphuin." 
1,  654. 
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effectually  urged,  Wallenstein  at  once  put  an  end 
to  the  negociation  by  investing  the  city.  Justly 
alarmed  for  the  safety  of  an  ally,  the  Hanseatic 
confederacy  sent  deputies  to  the  camp,  to  depre- 
cate his  anger  by  intreaties.  Considering  suppli- 
cation to  be  a  confession  of  weakness,  the  haughty 
chieftain  replied,  that  if  the  burghers  were  really 
desirous  of  averting  his  wrath,  they  must  submit 
to  the  following  conditions.  The  grain  which  had 
been  detained  must  be  immediately  restored ;  the 
delinquents  must  be  brought  before  him  in  chains, 
to  be  punished  at  his  discretion  ;  and  lastly,  an 
Austrian  garrison  must  be  admitted  into  the  town 
as  a  security  against  all  future  misconduct. 

These  demands,  if  granted,  would  have  virtu- 
ally extinguished  every  spark  of  freedom,  and  ena- 
bled the  emperor  to  execute  the  edict  of  restitution 
with  respect  to  Magdeburg,  whenever  he  chose  to 
enforce  it.  They  accordingly  refused,  with  com- 
mendable prudence,  to  admit  a  foreign  garrison; 
but  tempered  the  answer  by  the  most  exaggerated 
assurances  of  respect  and  attachment,  imploring 
permission  to  send  an  embassy  to  Vienna,  to  ex- 
plain,  more  fully,  the  motives  by  which  they  were 
actuated.  This  request  was  rejected  with  sullen 
disdain,  and  five  days  only  allowed  for  their  final 
decision,  after  the  expiration  of  which,  all  inter- 
course was  prohibited,  and  every  avenue  shut  to 
reconciliation.* 

Convinced  that  nothing  was  to  be  expected  from 
the  mercy  of  the  foe,  the  citizens  prepared  for 
active  resistance.      During  a   protracted  siege  of 


»  1629.  Hartc,  1,  107. 
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twenty-eight  weeks,  they  withstood  all  the  efforts  of 
Walleustein,  who  finding  it  impossible  to  subdue 
their  constancy,  and  being  anxious  to  conceal  his 
disappointment  under  the  ostentatious  display  of 
generosity,  summoned  a  deputation  of  the  magis- 
trates to  his  camp,  and  after  expatiating  upon  his 
clemency  in  a  studied  harangue,  dismissed  them 
with  the  assurance  that  their  magnanimity  having 
disarmed  his  resentment,  hostilities  should  in  con- 
sequence be  suspended  * 

The  succours  afforded  by  Gustavus  Adolphus  to 
the  inhabitants  of  vStralsund  had  so  deeply  offend- 
ed the  Austrian  pride,  that  an  opportunity  was 
sought  after  for  revenge.  It  was,  therefore,  with 
more  than  hostile  activity  that  an  expedition  was 
prepared  for  the  assistance  of  Sigismund  in  Po- 
land.! 

In  order  to  understand  the  cause  of  the  quarrel, 
we  must  refer  to  the  annals  of  Sweden,  where  we 
find,  that  after  a  glorious  reign  of  thirty-two  years, 
Gustavus  Vasa,  the  deliverer  of  his  country,  left 
three  sons.  Eric,  the  eldest,  after  vainly  aspiring 
to  the  hand  of  Elizabeth,  Queen  of  England,  gra- 
tified a  romantic  passion  for  a  plebeian  beauty. 
But  being  equally  indulgent  to  all  his  other  pro- 
pensities, he  was  deposed  by  his  subjects,  in  whose 
eyes  his  vices  and  effeminacy  had  rendered  him 
contemptible.  After  governing  Sweden  during  four 
and  twenty  years,  his  brother  John  was  succeeded 


*  Lotichiiis,  i.  665.     Gallctti,  i.  121. 

t  The  arrogance  of  Wallenstein  is  fully  displayed  in  his  ordei-s  to 
Arnheim ;  "  Take,"  said  the  haughty  wanior,  "  ten  thousand  men,  and 
drive  Gustavus  out  of  Poland ;  but  in  case  you  should  prove  unable  to 
accomplish  it,  tell  him  Wallenstein  will  effect  it  in  j)ersou." — Swedish  lu- 
telligenccr,  part  i.  43. 
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by  Sigismund,  his  eldest  son,  by  Catharine,  daugh- 
ter of  Sigismund  II.  King  of  Poland.  That  prince 
however  having  imprudently  listened  to  the  sug- 
gestions of  a  bigoted  mother,  and  abandoned  the 
protestant  faith,  the  sceptre  was  not  only  trans- 
ferred to  Charles,  Duke  of  Sudermania,  the 
youngest  of  Vasa's  sons,  by  the  unanimous  voice  of 
the  nation,  but  rendered  hereditary  in  his  family. 
To  sanction  an  act  so  repugnant  to  the  established 
rules  of  descent,  a  decree  was  passed  by  the  states, 
declaring  popery  a  poUtical  disqualification,  and 
rendering  the  exactment  a  fundamental  law  of  the 
constitution.* 

Though  the  national  welfare  ought  undoubtedly 
to  precede  every  other  consideration,  yet  doctrines 
like  these  are  too  frequently  expunged  from  the 
statute  books  of  kings,  who  are  sometimes  apt  to 
consider  the  public  inheritance,  like  a  private  for- 
tune, entrusted  to  them,  not  for  the  benefit  of 
others,  but  for  their  own  use  and  enjoyment. 
Sigismund,  like  many  of  his  royal  compeers,  being 
deeply  infected  with  these  tenets,  was  far  from 
admitting  the  national  right  to  limit,  or  alter  the 
succession.  On  the  contrary,  he  exerted  all  the 
arts  of  intrigue  to  undermine  the  authority  of  Gus- 
tavus,  who  mounted  the  throne  after  the  death  of 
his  father.!  In  these  clandestine  attempts  he  was 
secretly  abetted  by  the  court  of  Vienna,  and  t|ie 


*  Upon  the  deposition  of  Sigismund  in  1599,  his  son  Ladislaiis  (then 
an  infant)  was  chosen  in  his  place,  but  on  condition  that  within  the  space 
of  six  months,  he  should  be  sent  to  Stockholm,  to  be  educated  in  the 
XiUtlieran  tenets.  This  clause,  which  was  probably  inserted  as  a  salvo 
for  deUcate  consciences,  not  being  complied  with,  his  title  was  tbrfeitcd 
of  course. — Swedish  Intelligencer,  i.  40. 

t  In  1G12.    Swedish  Intelligencer,  41. 
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active  casuistry  of  the  Jesuits.  Hence  arose  that 
enmity  which  eventually  led  Gustavus  to  the  de- 
fence of  Germanic  freedom,  and  gave  so  violent  a 
shock  to  the  Austrian  power,  that  it  tottered  to 
its  very  foundation.  Sigismund,  vi^hen  seated  on 
tha  throne  of  Poland,  endeavoured  by  arms  to 
vindicate  his  title  to  Sweden.  Hostilities  however 
were  of  short  duration  ;  and  after  the  conclusion  of 
a  truce,  Gustavus  had  leisure  to  direct  his  attention 
to  the  internal  regulations  of  his  kingdom,  by  ame- 
liorating the  laws,  augmenting  the  marine,  and  es- 
tablishing an  enlightened  system  of  economy  in 
every  department  of  government.  But  what  parti- 
cularly occupied  his  active  mind  was  the  perfecting 
of  the  military  discipline,  or  rather  the  creating  it 
anew,  since  he  regulated  all  the  operations  of  an 
army  on  principles  hitherto  unknown,  no  less  with 
respect  to  its  internal  arrangement,  than  to  the 
laborious  duties  of  a  campaign.  The  management 
of  the  artillery  was  simplified,  the  muskets  were 
lightened  ;*"  the  pikes  shortened,'!'  and  manufactories 
of  arms  established  in  various  parts  of  his  own  do- 
minions ;  by  which  the  exportation  of  money  was 
judiciously  obviated,  as  those  articles  had  been 
formerly  procured,  at  an  enormous  expense,  from 
the  fabrics  of  Spain  and  Italy. J 

Having  thus  secured  to  his  people  internal  pros- 
perity, he  directed  his  attention  to  foreign  alliances^ 
as  the  surest  means  of  preserving  it ;  and  Denmark 


*  The  muskets  made  use  of  in  the  Swedish  army  before  the  reign  of 
Gustavus  were  extremely  cumbersome  and  unwieldy,  and  when  fired 
were  supported  upon  a  rest;  by  lightening  the  former,  the  Utter  being  no 
longer  necessary,  was  suppressed. — Grimoard,  i.  435. 

t  The  pikes^ivere  reduced  from  eighteen  feet  to  eleven,    ibid. 

i  Harte,  i.  36. 
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being  the  power,  whose  political  interests  were 
most  likely  to  clash  with  his  own,  he  requested 
a  personal  interview  with  Christian,  convinced  that 
by  an  amicable  disclosure  of  their  mutual  preten- 
sions, more  might  be  effected  in  a  few  hours  con- 
versation, than  in  weeks,  or  even  months,  pomp- 
ously wasted  in  the  ceremonious  discussions  of 
diplomacy.* 

A  good  understanding  being  thus  established 
with  Denmark,  Gustavus  resolved  to  visit  Germany. 
But  being  anxious  to  avoid  the  irksome  honours  of 
a  royal  reception,  he  assumed  a  fictitious  name, 
and  under  the  modest  appellation  of  Monsieur 
GARS,t  examined  the  strength  and  resources  of 
that  powerful  empire  with  the  penetration  of  a 
statesman.  This  however  appears  not  to  have  been 
the  only  object  of  his  travels  ;  for  justly  regarding 
the  marriage  state  as  decisive  of  the  happiness,  or 
the  misery  of  life,  he  was  unwilling  to  trust  for  the 
beauty  and  temper  of  his  destined  bride,  to  the 
flattering  pencil  of  a  pensioned  artist,  or  the  falla- 
cious praises  of  a  courtier. J 

The  insiduous  conduct  of  Sigismund,  whose 
machinations  were  conducted  with  greater  facility 
under  the  cover  of  amity,  than  amid  the  perils  and 
precautions  of  war,  determined  Gustavus  to  recom- 
mence hostilities  with  redoubled  activity.  Enter- 
ing Livonia  without  any  formal  notice,  at  the  head 
of  a  oumerous  army,  he  opened  the  campaign  with 


*  Harte,  i.  36. 

t  A  word  composed  of  the  initials  of  Gustavus,  Adolphus  Rex  Sueciae. 

t  From  Sir  Dudley  Carlton's  Letters  we  find,  that  in  the  summer  of 
1620,  Gustavus,  after  passing  through  Germany  under  a  bonowcd 
name,  ended  his  journey  at  Berlin,  in  order  to  see  the  young  princess  of 
Brandenburg  whom  he  intended  to  marry,  481. 
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the  siege  of  Riga.  Auxious  to  reduce  it,  before 
succours  could  arrive,  he  conducted  his  operations 
with  so  much  ardour,  that  in  a  few  days  it  was 
completely  invested.  Convinced  that  activity  is 
the  soul  of  war,  he  worked  in  the  trenches  with  a 
mattock  and  spade,  while  his  example  was  followed 
by  Oxenstern,  Horn,  and  Banier,  and  a  train  of 
heroes,  destined  to  support  a  conspicuous  part  in 
the  future  pages  of  history.  Alarmed  for  the  safety 
of  a  rich  commercial  city,  the  Polish  monarch  dis- 
patched Prince  Razivil  to  attempt  its  relief  with  an 
army  of  fourteen  thousand  men.  Finding  upon  his 
arrival  that  the  Swedish  lines  were  too  strongly  for- 
tified to  be  assailed  with  the  smallest  prospect  of 
success,  he  submitted  to  the  humiliation  of  watch- 
ing the  rapid  progress  of  the  besiegers  from  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  Dwina,  and  was  forced  to 
retire  after  vainly  attempting  to  reinforce  the  garri- 
son. Though  reduced  to  distress  for  want  of  pro- 
vision, and  destitute  of  every  hope  of  asistance,  the 
besieged  refused  to  capitulate  till  the  mines  of  the 
enemy  were  ready  to  explode.  Upon  the  signal 
being  given,  the  citizens  would  have  been  buried 
under  the  ruins  of  their  habitations,  had  not  the 
humanity  of  Gustavus,  his  admiration  of  bravery 
even  when  displayed  by  a  foe,  pleaded  powerfully 
in  their  favour,  and  tenipted  him  to  indulge  the 
generosity  of  his  disposition,  by  granting  honour- 
able terms  to  the  garrison.* 


*  The  following  anecdote,  related  by  Uartc  on  the  authority  of  a  gen- 
tleman for  whose  veracity  he  profesess  the  highest  respect,  is  so  descrip- 
tive of  the  feelings  of  tlie  Swedish  hero,  tliat  I  cannot  withstand  the 
temptation  of  inserting  it.  Seaton,  a  Scotch  officer,  in  the  service  of 
Gustavus,  who  was  severely  wounded  during  the  siege  of  Riga,  stood 
high  in  his  sovereign's  favour,  which  he  attracted  in  a  maimer  no  less 
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Every  successive  campaign  proved  equally  glo- 
rious to  the  Swedish  arms,  and  equally  disgraceful 
to  Sigismund.  Yet  no  considerations  being  suffi- 
cient to  reconcile  the  latter  to  the  loss  of  a  crov^ii, 
of  which  he  thought  himself  unjustly  deprived,  the 
flame  of  war  was  never  extinguished,  while  mate- 
rials could  be  found  to  foment  it.  The  constitution 
of  Poland  however  was  so  little  calculated  for  mili- 
tary exertions,  that  it  was  frequently  necessary  to 
impede  the  progress  of  the  victor  by  a  display  of 
moderation  to  which  the  heart  of  Sigismund  was  a 
stranger.  Hence  occasional  truces  intervened,  but 
which  were  observed  no  longer  by  the  Polish 
monarch  than  was  rendered  indispensable  by  the 


tioiioiirable  than  singular.  A  litlle  time  previous  to  the  Polish  war,  the 
king:,  offended  with  Seaton  for  some  inadvertence  at  a  public  review, 
gave  him  a  blow  in  presence  of  the  army.  The  business  of  the  day  was 
lio  sooner  concluded  than  the  indignant  Scot  demanded  his  dismission, 
which  was  signed  by  Gustavus  in  the  heat  of  passion,  and  accepted  by 
Seaton  in  sullen  silence.  Reflection,  however,  having  suggested  to  the 
former  the  cruelty  of  his  behaviom*,  his  first  occupation  on  the  following- 
day  was  to  inquire  after  the  man  whom  he  had  so  grievously  affronted. 
Being  ioformed  that  he  had  departed  at  an  early  hour,  and  taken  the 
road  to  Denmark,  Gustavus  immediately  ordered  his  horses  ;  and,  attend- 
ed only  by  a  confidential  fiiend,  and  two  menial  servants,  quitted  Stock- 
holm, regulating  his  motions  with  so  much  exactness,  that  he  always 
slept  where  Seaton  had  dined.  When  arrived  at  the  confines  of  Sweden, 
he  left  his  attendants;  and.  riding  forward  with  augmented  speed,  soon 
overtook  the  fugitive.  "  Dismount,  sir,''  cried  the  magnanimous  mo- 
narch as  he  approached  him,  "  you  have  been  severely  injured,  and  I  am 
Qome  to  afford  you  the  only  satisfaction  that  can  compensate  so  unjus- 
tifiable an  offence.  I  am  no  longer  in  my  own  dominions,  and  we  are 
I  therefore  equal  now.  Both  of  us  have  swords  and  pistols,  and  the 
affair  of  course  will  be  soon  decided."  Seaton  no  sooner  recovered  from 
the  astonishment  occasioned  by  this  exalted  act  of  generosity,  than 
I  falling  on  his  knees  he  expressed  his  gratitude  for  that  striking  mark  of 
j  condescension,  and  requested  permission  to  live  and  die  in  the  service 
cf  a  prince  who  so  nobly  atoned  for  his  errors.  Raising  him  from  the 
ground  with  great  emotion,  the  king  embraced  him,  and  ever  after 
lonpured  him  with  his  friendship,  i.  46. 

,       VOL.  I.  X 
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penury  of  his  finances,  the  weakness  of  his  army, 
or  the  intractable  obstinacy  of  a  factious  diet.* 

These  intervals  of  repose  V;  ere  employed  by  Si- 
gismuiid  in  endeavours  to  bias  the  venal  suffrage  of 
a  corrupt  aristocracy,  and  devoted  by  his  rival  to 
domestic  improvements.  Conscious  that  he  had 
nothing  to  conceal  from  the  world,  Gustavus  be- 
held the  degradation  of  Swedish  literature  with 
deep  regret,  and,  by  additional  endowments  to  the 
university  of  Upsal,  by  the  foundation  of  colleges 
at  Dorpat  and  Abo,  and  the  establishment  of 
schools  in  all  the  principal  towns,  he  introduced  a 
taste  for  science  and  letters,  which  would  have  been 
alone  sufficient  to  render  him  immortaLf 

While  the  Swedish  monarch  was  securing  the 
affections  of  a  grateful  people  by  acts  of  public 
utility,  Sigismund  was  sinking,  with  no  less  rapid- 
ity, in  the  national  esteem,  by  the  weakness  and 
rapacity  of  his  government.  In  direct  violation  of 
J'  constitutional  law,  the  richest  benefices  of  the 
church  were  conferred  on  his  sons,  though  they 
were  utterly  disqualified  by  their  tender  years  from 
discharging  the  functions  of  religion.  Large  estates 
were  also  purchased,  in  the  name  of  the  queen, 
though  by  an  ancient  statute  the  reigning  family 
was  declared  incapable  of  acquiring  landed  pro- 
perty ;  and,  lastly,  the  coin  was  debased  and  aduK 
terated,  to  the  unspeakable  detriment  of  com- 
merce.:!: These  grievances,  though  loudly  calling 
for  animadversion,  were  still  further  aggravated  by 
the  clamour  of  party,  till  the  name  of  Sigismund 


*  Hartc,  i.  52. 

f  Globus  was  one  of  his  favourite  authors,  whose  excellent  treat) 
De  Jure  Belli  et  Pads,  was  almost  constantly  in  his  liands.    Ibid. 
X  Piaseccii  chronica  in  ann.  624. 
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became  so  unpopular,  that  when  the  truce  expked, 
in  1625,  he  found  the  utmost  difficulty  in  procuring 
supplies  for  another  campaign.  Yet,  as  nothing 
could  induce  him  to  sheath  the  sword,  hostilities 
were  renewed  with  so  much  vigour  on  the  side  of 
Gustavus,  that  Livonia  was  reduced  in  the  course 
of  a  single  summer.  Proceeding  forward  in  the 
career  of  victory,  he  crossed  the  Dwina  on  a  bridge 
of  boats,  took  Posvolia,  Birzen,  and  Mittau,  and 
defeated  the  Poles,  in  a  sanguinary  battle,  in  the 
extensive  plains  of  Semigallia.  The  strength  of  the 
enemy  consisted  chiefly  in  a  numerous  cavalry, 
mounted  on  fleet  and  active  coursers,  and  accoutred 
with  a  magnificence  approaching  to  Asiatic  pro- 
fusion. In  a  country  affording  sufficient  space  for 
all  the  pompous  variety  of  evolutions,  which  con- 
stitute the  pride  and  terror  of  an  eastern  army,  the 
rapid  movements  of  these  desultory  squadrons  were 
believed  to  be  irresistible,  when  opposed  by  infan- 
try alone.  But  notwithstanding  the  use  of  the  bay- 
onet was  then  unknown,  Gustavus  had  invented  an 
admirable  substitute  in  the  shortened  pike,  which, 
by  judicious  management,  rendered  his  battalions 
impervious. 

The  victories  of  Gustavus,  during  the  Polish  war, 
however,  are  not  sufficiently  connected  with  the 
present  history  to  require  a  circumstantial  elucida- 
tion. Suffice  it  to  remark,  that  he  was  invariably 
successful  in  all  his  operations,  and  that  his  tri- 
umphs were  owing  less  to  the  bravery  of  his  troops, 
or  to  the  capacity  of  his  generals,  than  to  his  own 
matchless  superiority  in  tactics.  Yet,  notwithstand- 
ing the  brilliant  results  of  his  enterprizes,  he  was 
never  averse  to  a  nego^^iation;  for,  as  he  loved  his 
"^eople  with  parental  affection,  he  could  not  endure 

X    2 
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the  thought  of  augmenting  their  burthens,  when  no 
adequate  returns  of  aggrandizement  or  glory  were 
likely  to  compensate  the  sacrifice.  These  consider- 
ations induced  him  to  listen  with  perhaps  impru- 
dent eagerness  to  every  overture  for  peace ;  and  it 
was  always  with  reluctance  that  he  found  himself 
contrained,  by  the  duplicity  of  his  adversary,  to  re- 
commence hostilities. 

The  capture  of  Elbingen  supplied  him  with  funds 
for  continuing  the  war,  as  vt^ell  as  with  abundant 
magazines;*  while  that  of  Marienburg,  the  capital 
of  the  Teutonic  order,  by  rendering  him  master  of 
the  banks  of  the  Vistula,  secured  the  possession  of 
Pohsh  Prussia,  in  spite  of  the  united  efforts  of  Co- 
nospoliski  and  Sapieha,  the  ablest  generals  of  Sigis- 
mund.t 

Never  inattentive  to  the  minutest  occurrence 
which  tended  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  his  peo- 
ple, or  to  protect  the  protestant  faith,  he  published 
an  edict  in  1627,  offering  to  all  the  members  of  the 
reformed  church,  who  were  driven  out  of  Germany, 
on  account  of  their  religious  tenets,  an  asylum  in 
Sweden;  and,  as  a  farther  inducement,  he  promised 
them  an  exemption  from  all  taxes  during  a  stated 
period.;]: 


•  In  1626.     Harte,  i.  71.  f  Ibid.  77. 

X  This  edict  is  preserved  by  Lotichius,  i.  646.  "  Gustavus,  &c.  codi- 
cillis,  hisce,  omnibus  quorum  interest  notum  facimus,  nobis  exploratum 
esse,  quo  pacto  magna  pars  vicinorura  per  Germaniam  nostrorum  ab  ad- 
versariis  co  adigantur,  ut  interveniente  perseculione,  relictis  domiciliis, 
agris,  et  fortunis  fere  omnibus  emigiare  peregrinasque  sedes  quaerere  co- 
guntur.  E  quibus  multos  esse  innotuit  qui  in  Sueciam  nostram  confugere 
"velint,  modo  consensus  ante  nostri  ccrtiores  esse  possint.  Siquidem 
igitur  nos  erga  omncs  in  univcrsum,  ea  nt  cessitate  praeventos,  more  in- 
genii  christiani  commiseratione  tangimur,  turn  vero  nostri  muneris  ess0 
putamus,  ut  vicinis  nostris  tantum  non  hac  sub  afflictione  occurramus, 
»fd  omnibus  confessioni  iiostrae  addictis  solatio  simus.    Hanc  ob  rem  be* 
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The  only  reverse  experienced  by  the  Swedish 
troops,  during  the  Polish  war,  was  in  the  spring  of 
1627,  while  Gustavus  was  employed  in  domestic 
improvements  at  Stockholm.  Teufel  and  Strief, 
both  officers  of  acknowledged  valour  and  expe- 
rience, were  entrusted  with  the  command  of  eight 
thousand  men  at  a  season  of  the  year,  when  the 
severity  of  the  weather  seemed  to  preclude  offen- 
sive operations.  Depending  too  confidently  upon 
physical  obstacles,  and  relaxing  in  necessary  pre- 
cautions, they  were  surprised  by  Conospoliski, 
whom  they  believed  reposing  in  winter  quarters  at 
a  considerable  distance  from  their  encampment. 
Both  the  commanders  were  detained  in  captivity, 
but  the  common  men  were  dismissed  upon  honour- 
able conditions.  Gustavus  was  so  little  accustomed 
to  the  frowns  of  fortune,  that  he  might  have  been 
expected  to  punish  the  negligence  of  the  prisoners 
with  the  greatest  severity ;  he,  however,  bore  his 
misfortunes  with  the  equanimity  of  a  philosopher. 


nevolenlium  et  S3'mpa1hiam  nostram  ad  omnintn  notitiara  divnlgare  pla- 
cuit.  Venirent  igitur  oirnies  in  Sueciam  nostram,  quicunque  et  aiixilio  et 
protectione  opus  habent,  scirentque  nobis  hoc  volup6,  illisque  quicunque 
sunt  concessum,  licilumque  esse. 

"  Primnn  ergo  illis  potestatem  facimus  amplissimam,  ut  absque  ullo 
onere  atque  impendio,  banc  in  Sueciam  nostram  educere,  ac  nostra  sub 
protectione  vivere,  i)Ossint,  usque  dum  Deo  meliora  tempora  reddere  vi- 
sum fucrit.  Alterum  est  illos  omnes  sub  nostro  hoc  regno  secur^,  absque 
illlarecognitione,  onere,  sive  tributo,  futuros  esse  liberrimos,  quoad  for- 
tnuis  facultatibusque  utentes  suis,  civilibus  commerciis  abstinebunt.  In- 
terim si  quis  forte  eivium  ncgociationes  exercere  cupiant,  illi  eodem  loco 
assent,  quo  eives  ipsimet.  Denique  quibuscunque  teraporibus  in  melius 
smeodatis,  ad  lares  patrios  reverti  allubescat,  illis  hoc  quovis  tempore 
concessum,  iutegcrrimumque  foret.  Neque  anset  esset  quispiam  ab  illia 
sub  discessum,  vol  tenuncium  exigere!"  AVliat  a  model  is  this  for  imi- 
tation ! 
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and  seems  to  have  regarded  those  unfortunate  men 
as  sufficiently  humbled  by  disgrace.* 

In  an  action  fought  at  Dirschau,  Gustavus  re- 
ceived a  wound  in  the  arm,  while  reconnoitring 
the  enemy's  position.  This  circumstance  would 
hardly  have  merited  our  attention,  did  it  not  serve 
to  shew  the  attachment  of  the  troops,  and  the  pious 
confidence  of  the  monarch.  Alarmed  for  the  safety 
of  their  heroic  leader,  the  commanding  officers, 
with  Oxenstiern  at  their  head,  repaired  to  the  royal 
pavilion  ;  and,  with  the  tenderness  of  affectionate 
children,  entreated  their  sovereign  to  be  more  care- 
ful of  a  life  on  which  the  happiness  of  thousands 
depended.  This  proof  of  regard,  so  grateful  to  his 
feelings,  drew  tears  from  the  eyes  of  Gustavus; 
who  replied,  with  unassuming  dignity,  "  that  their 
affection  led  them  to  over-rate  his  merit,  since  he 
could  not  believe  himself  so  important  to  the  world, 
as  they  were  induced  by  their  partiality  to  sup- 
pose. Should  the  Supreme  Being,"  continued 
he,  "  think  fit  to  terminate  my  short  career,  he  will 
undoubtedly  raise  some  abler  champion  to  pro- 
tect the  throne  of  Sweden :  but,  while  its  defence 
shall  be  entrusted  to  me,  it  is  my  duty  to  perform 
the  allotted  task  without  ever  attending  to  the 
event ;  and,  should  it  be  my  destiny  to  fall  at  the 
head  of  my  troops,  to  perish  in  the  defence  of  his 
people's  rights  is  the  most  glorious  death  to  which 
a  sovereign  can  attain. "f 


•  Harte,  SO. 

'  f  Ibid.  i.  83.  Oxenstiern  having:  remonstrated  with  his  master  upon 
another  occasion,  respecting  tlie  rashness  with  which  he  exposed  his  per* 
son,  the  king  told  him,  with  a  smile,  "  that  he  was  of  too  cold  a  temper." 
•— "  Possibly,"  replied  the  chancellor;  "  but  if  my  ice  did  not  sometimes 
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The  rapid  progress  of  Giistavus  at  length  excited 
a  serious  alarm  both  at  Vienna  and  Madrid ;  be- 
cause the  conduct  pursued  by  both  these  courts, 
during    the    Polish    war,    exposed    them    almost 
equally  to  his  resentment.      Anticipating,  that  in 
the  event  of  a  successful  termination  of  the  contest 
with   Sigismund,   he    might    direct  his  victorious 
arms  against  Germany,  they  endeavoured  by  the 
most  unbounded   promises  to   prevent    that    dis- 
heartened  monarch  from  listening  to   the  pacific 
overtures  of  Sweden.     Auxiliary  troops,  a  power- 
ful fleet,   and   liberal  subsidies  were  successively 
offered,  in  order  to  induce  him  to  persevere;  though 
it  was  evident  to  the  world,  that  by  protracting  the 
struggle,  his  kingdom  must  be  exposed  to  ruin  and 
disgrace.     Sigismund,  however,  had  no  sooner  re- 
jected the  proposals  made  by  the  generous  victor, 
than  he  too  late  discovered,  that  his  friends  were 
no  less  remiss  in  fulfilling  their  engagements  than 
they  had  been  forward  in  contracting  them.     No 
ships  appeared,    no   money    was    remitted ;    and, 
when   Sigismund  complained  of  this  treacherous 
conduct,  his  remonstrances  were  treated  with  so 
much  neglect,  that  he  could  no  longer  doubt  the 
perfidy  of  his  allies.* 

Persuaded  that  adversity  could  alone  overcome 
the  obstinate  resentment  of  the  Polish  monarch, 
and  extremely  anxious  to  terminate  a  war  which 
obstructed  the  execution  of  more  important  pro- 


cool  your  fire,  your  majesty  might  have  been  consumed  before  this." — 
Histoire  de  Gustave  Adolphe,  par  Monsieur  D.  M.  119,  quarto,  anno 
1764. — The  author  professes  to  have  been  assisted  by  MS.  notes  by  M. 
Arkinholtz.  I  shall  hereafter  quote  it  under  the  title  of  Histoire  de  Gust. 
Adol. 

*  Harte,  88. 
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jects,  Gastavus  prepared  to  carry  on  his  operations 
in  1629  with  so  much  activity,  that  he  might  re- 
duce his  rival  to  unconditional  submission.  The 
continued  series  of  misfortunes  which  had  hitherto 
attended  the  Polish  arms,  having  increased  the  un- 
popularity of  the  contest,  the  cry  of  the  nation  was 
unanimously  pacific,  yet  the  exhortations  of  the 
Pope,  and  the  arrival  of  Arnheim  with  an  Austrian 
army,  revived  the  drooping  courage  of  Sigismund, 
and  determined  him  in  spite  of  fatal  experience  to 
hazard  another  campaign. 

Gustavus,  being  informed  that  the  emperor  had 
sent  a  reinforcement  to  Sigismund,  dispatched  an 
officer  to  Wallenstein,  to  remonstrate  on  a  measure 
directly  tending  to  interrupt  the  harmony  which  so 
happily  subsisted  between  the  courts  of  Vienna  and 
Stockholm,  and  which  it  had  been  his  constant 
study  to  preserve.  With  his  accustomed  duplicity 
the  haughty  duke  ^assured  him,  that  no  blame 
could  attach  to  the  imperial  court,  as  neither  the 
emperor  nor  himself  had  the  smallest  concern  in 
the  transaction,  the  nature  of  which  had  been  to- 
tally misunderstood.  The  mistake  he  supposed 
had  arisen  from  the  following  circumstance:  "  that 
a  part  of  the  imperial  army  having  been  disbanded, 
some  companies  had  enlisted  in  the  Polish  service ; 
but,  as  this  had  been  done  without  his  knowledge 
or  approbation,  he  was  not  only  entirely  unac- 
quainted with  the  amount  of  their  numbers,  but 
considered  himself  as  exempt  from  all  kind  ofre- 
sponsibility.* 

After  the  junction  of  Arnheim  with  the  Polish 
army,  Gustavus  was  unable  to  keep  the  field,   till 

*  Grimoard,  i.  400. 
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reinforced  by  fresh  levies  from  Sweden.  The  po- 
sition of  Marie n berg  affording  every  advantage  for 
defensive  operations,  he  resolved  to  concentrate  his 
forces  under  the  walls,  till  it  should  be  in  his  power 
to  adopt  a  system  more  suitable  to  his  enterprizing 
spirit.  This  plan,  however,  though  wisely  con- 
ceived, was  by  no  means  easy  in  its  execution :  a 
retreat  was  to  be  effected  over  extensive  plains,  in 
sight  of  an  army  abounding  in  cavalry,  and  elated 
with  temporary  success.  Yet.  in  spite  of  every 
obstacle  that  the  enemy  could  oppose,  Gustavus, 
having  repelled  them  in  various  attacks,  arrived  at 
Marienberg  with  little  loss,  though  not  without 
considerable  risk,  as  he  was  once  actually  sur- 
rounded by  a  party  of  horse,  but  was  rescued  by 
the  valour  of  his  followers.* 

The  soul  of  Gustavus  was  never  designed  by  na- 
ture to  endure  with  patience  even  the  shadow  of 
disgrace.'  Having  received  reinforcements,  he  re- 
solved to  recover  his  former  ascendancy,  and  pre- 
pared for  a  general  action.  Without  designing  to 
attend  to  the  enormous  disparity  of  force,  he  re- 
plied to  an  officer,  whom  he  had  sent  to  reconnoitre, 
and  who  appeared  alarmed  at  the  strength  of  the 
enemy,  *'  In  proportion  to  their  numbers  our  fire 
must  prove  destructive."  The  anticipations  of  the 
king  were  completely  verified,  as  the  allies  were 
defeated  in  various  encounters,  in  which  they  en- 
gaged with  more  courage  than  discretion. 

In  an  army  composed  of  different  nations  ill  for- 
tune invariably  produces  dissension.  Accustomed 
to  pillage,   and    the   unrestrained   gratification  of 


Grimoard  i.  403. 
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every  licentious  passion,  the   imperial  troops  af- 
fected to  treat  the  Polish  peasants  with  the  same 
brutality  which  they  had  exercised  in  Saxony  and 
Westphalia;  and,  when  punished  for  their  rapacity, 
appeared  astonished  to  find  that  any  excesses  were 
prohibited  by  the  military  code  of  Poland.    The 
impossibility    of    maintaining    regular    discipline 
among    men  made  ferocious   by  indulgence,    ex- 
cited a  suspicion  that  Sigismund  seriously  enter- 
tained the  design  of  rendering  himself  absolute,  by 
the  assistance  of  Ferdinand;  and  this  unfounded 
opinion  contributed  to  increase  the  general  discon- 
tent and  disaffection.     To  complete  this  scene  of 
misery  and  disorder  a  pestilential  disease   broke 
out  in  the  camp,  which  was  rapidly  augmented  by 
the  total  defect  of  wholesome  sustenance,  because 
the  dread  of  infection  prevented  the  peasants  from 
furnishing  provisions.     The  coolness  which  existed 
between  Conospoliski  and  Arnheim  was  so  much 
embittered  by  distress,  that  they  actually  accused 
each  other  of  treachery.     Satisfied  that  it  was  im- 
possible for  men  so  justly  exasperated  by  unmerited 
reproaches  ever  again  sincerely  to  co-operate,  Sigis- 
mund applied  to  the  imperial  court  for  the  recal  of 
Arnheim,  who,  being  removed  in  consequence,  was 
succeeded  by  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Lauenberg.* 

The  change  of  commanders,  however,  producing 
no  alteration  in  the  fortune  of  the  war,  Sigismund 
began  seriously  to  feel  the  necessity  of  averting  de- 
struction by  a  negociation.  Richelieu,  who  was  no 
less  attentiye  to  the  interests  of  the  northern  nations 
than  to  those  of  Italy  and  France,  was  no  sooner 


Grinioard,  i.  405.        Harte,  i.  117. 
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informed  of  the  wishes  of  the  Polish  monarch  than 
he  instructed  Charnace  to  repair  to  Poland,  and 
offer  the  mediation  of  Louis.  In  this  attempt  he 
was  warmly  seconded  by  Sir  Thomas  Roe,  the 
English  minister ;  and,  as  neitlier  Gustavus  nor  Si- 
gismund  were  averse  to  a  treaty,  no  material  impe- 
diments intervened.  The  prejudices  of  the  latter, 
however,  were  less  easily  subdued  than  the  resent- 
ments of  the  former.  The  Swede,  perhaps,  antici- 
pated triumphs  more  brilliant  than  the  destruction 
of  a  Polish  army;  but  Sigismund,  though  com- 
pletely disgusted  with  the  dissensions  of  his  gene- 
rals, and  the  indiscipline  of  his  soldiers,  could 
hardly  bring  himself  to  renounce  an  antiquated 
claim,  though  it  was  no  longer  possible  for  the 
most  sanguine  temper  to  cherish  the  hope  of  estab- 
lishing it.  The  splendid  promises  of  Ferdinand, 
though  always  fallacious,  had  made  so  strong  an 
impression  on  the  Polish  monarch,  that  it  required 
some  address  to  persuade  him,  that  they  were 
merely  illusory,  and  intended  only  to  occupy  the 
Swedes  in  distant  enterprizes,  without  ever  consi- 
dering, that  the  security  of  Austria  must  be  pur- 
chased by  the  ruin  of  Poland.  Aware  that  the  ob- 
ject nearest  to  the  heart  of  Sigismund  was  to  trans- 
mit the  crown  to  his  descendants,  Charnace  ^rt^ 
fully  insinuated  that  an  alliance  with  Sweden  was 
the  only  certain  means  of  effecting  it,  since  it  could 
hardly  be  doubted,  that  he  would  otherwise  find  a 
dangerous  competitor  in  the  ambition  of  Ferdinand, 
who  already  destined  the  throne  of  Poland  as  an 
appanage  for  one  of  his  children. 

This  latter  argument  having  proved  conclusive, 
conferences  were  held  in  tents  erected  at  equal  dist- 
ances from  the  hostile  camps;  and,  after  a  negocia- 
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tion  of  thirty-nine  days,  conducted  to  a  six  years' 
truce,  which  was  afterwards  extended  to  a  longer 
period.* 

Though  by  a  specific  article  Sigismund  acknow- 
ledged the  title  of  Gustavus  to  the  Swedish  sceptre, 
he  stipulated  in  secret  for  the  reservation  of  a  claim, 
now  destitute  of  all  solid  foundation.  This,  how- 
ever, can  be  regarded  in  no  other  light  than  as  an 
innocent  sacrifice  to  pride,  as  the  question  was 
never  likely  to  be  revived,  and  Gustavus  had  too 
much  sense  and  magnanimity  to  deprive  his  country 
of  a  real  blessing,  when  it  could  be  procured  at  the 
expense  of  a  shadow.f 

Having  thus  terminated  a  contest  that  promised 
no  adequate  compensation  of  glory,  Gustavus  pre- 
pared for  the  execution  of  an  enterprize,  which,  if 
crowned  with  success,  could  not  fail  to  allot  him  a 
distinguished  station  in  history,  and  which,  though 
replete  with  difficulties  apparently  insuperable,  it 
was  no  trifling  honour  to  have  encountered. 

Gustavus  had  long  meditated  in  secret  the  humi- 
liation of  Austria  as  the  inveterate  enemy  of  pro- 
testantism. Too  prudent,  however,  to  hazard  an 
undertaking  of  such  magnitude,  till  all  his  prepa- 
rations were  complete,  he  examined  with  atten- 
tion the  strength  and  resources  of  that  formidable 
power,  which  he  boldly  aspired  to  overthrow ;  and, 
having  deliberately  calculated  the  obstacles  which 
he  possessed  for  overcoming  them,  he  courageously 
embraced  the  magnanimous  resolution  of  prescrib- 


•  At  its  expiration  in  1635  it  was  protracted  for  one  and  twenty  years. 
Harte,  i.  120.     Gnraoard,  i.  409. 
t  This  treaty  may  be  found  in  Dumont,  v.  p.  2,  594. 
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ing  bounds  to  the  despotism  of  Ferdinand,  or  fall- 
ing heroically  in  the  attempt. 

But  before  we  follow  him  in  an  undertaking  the 
taost  arduous,  perhaps,  ever  conceived  by  the  ge- 
nius of  man,  let  us  direct  our  attention  to  the  in- 
ternal situation  of  Sweden,  that  we  may  be  able  to 
form  a  more  correct  opinion  of  the  astonishing  ef- 
fects which  wisdom,  activity,  and  courage  can 
produce. 

No  prince  was  ever  more  deservedly  popular 
with  every  class  of  his  subjects  than  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  yet  it  was  not  by  a  relaxation  of  the 
reins  of  goverment,  or  an  indiscreet  compliance 
with  every  demand,  that  he  secured  the  affection 
of  the  people,  but  by  a  vigorous  attention  to  the 
administration  of  justice;  by  denying  to  others 
those  pernicious  indulgences  which  he  constantly 
refused  to  himself,  and  by  tempering  the  effusions 
of  his  natural  liberality  by  prudential  maxims  of 
economy.  By  his  soldiers  he  was  revered  with 
filial  affection,  but  their  adoration  was  tempered 
with  respect.*  The  strictest  discipline  was  ob- 
served in  every  department  of  the  army  ;t  so  that 


*  "  Et  vulgus  militum  non  ut  regem,  sed  quasi  numen  venerabatur." 
Burgus  de  bello  Suecico,  29.  In  another  place  he  says,  speaking  of  Gus- 
tuvus,  "  miles  strenuus,  invictus,  prudens,  cui  nihil  objici  fere  aliud 
posset  (si  aheiii  regni  occupationem  more  nostrorum  temporum  excuses) 
quam  quod  alioquin  praeclarum  ingenium,  in  hoc  incautum,  deceptoris 
Lutheri  nugis  subdiderat." — It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Burgus  is  a  better  his- 
torian than  a  divine ! 

t  Ce  serait  oublier  un  des  beaux  traits  de  I'histoire  militaire  de  Gustave, 
St  je  ne  disais  pas  que  la  discipline  qu'il  ctablit  dans  ses  arrnees,  fut  la 
premiere  cause  de  ses  grands  succes.  La  plus  severe  subordination  ani- 
mait  ce  grand  corps,  et  Gustave  en  dirigeait  tons  les  jnouvements  au  but 
qu'il  se  proposait,  n'ayant  jamais  a  craindre  de  se  voir  arrets  par  le  bri^ 
gandage  du  soldat,  ou  I'inconduite  des  chefs.  Ce  grand  corps  ne  savait 
qu'obeir.  et  raarchait  avec  confiance  partout  ou  son  roi  le  conduisait.    L* 
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his  camp  was  rendered  a  school  for  decency,  regu- 
larity, and  religion  ;  and,  being  temperate,  or  rather 
abstemious,  himself,  he  never  allowed  his  officers 
to  live  luxuriously.  By  this  judicious  attention  to 
the  behaviour  of  his  soldiers,  he  introduced  habits 
of  moderation,  highly  conducive  to  the  success  of 
his  future  plans ;  for,  such  were  the  patience  and 
frugality  of  the  Swedes,  that  they  could  subsist 
during  three  months  upon  the  same  quantity  of 
provisions  which  would  have  been  consumed  in 
one,  by  an. equal  number  of  Austrians.*  Accus- 
tomed from  their  cradles  to  a  life  of  fatigue,  they 
endured,  without  a  murmur,  the  rudest  blasts  of  a 
northern  winter,  or  the  meridian  ardour  of  a 
southern  sun ;  indifferent  alike  to  every  feeling, 
except  that  of  having  contributed  by  their  personal 
exertions  to  the  glory  of  a  sovereign,  whom  they 
equally  loved  and  admired.f 

The  views  and  expectations  of  a  Swedish  sol- 
dier were  bounded  exclusively  to  his  profession. 
In  the  course  of  the  thirty  years  war  numbers  ar- 
rived at  the  age  of  maturity,  who  were  born  and 
educated  in  the  "  tented  field."  Without  the  strict- 
est regard  to  the  rules  of  morality,  such  a  mode  of 
existence  must  have  engendered  habits  of  savage 
ferocity  and    dissolute  licentiousness,  as  was  the 


plus  graiul  avanlage  pour  les  Suedois  fut  sans  douie  de  combattre  sous 
Ics  yeux  d'un  maitre  cliez  qui  les  recompenses  conmie  les  chatimens 
etaienl  loujours  en  proportion  du  merite,  ct  cpii  avait  pour  priucipe  d'aller 
au-devant  de  la  niort,  pensant  qu'elle  u'est  dangereuse  que  pmir  ceux  qui 
la  craignent. — Francheville,  Tableaux  Militaire,  328. 

*  llie  numbers  of  foreigners  progressively  enrolled  in  the  Swedish 
armies,  as  they  advanced  into  the  interior  provinces  of  Germany,  proved 
highly  injurious  to  their  discipline.— Schmidt,  v.  2. 

t  Harte.  Essay  on  thq  Militarj'  State  of  Europe,  preSxed  to  the  Life 
ofGustavusAdolphus,  4. 
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case  with  the  imperialists,  who,  both  in  their  dress 
and  demeanour,  affected  the  terrific  fierceness  of 
barbarians.  In  the  Swedish  camp  schools  were 
daily  opened  with  as  much  regularity  as  amid  the 
tranquil  occupations  of  domestic  pursuits.*^ 

Unremitting  in  his  attention  to  field  exercises, 
Gustavus  was  more  inclined  to  overlook  an  inad- 
vertence in  a  private  soldier  tlian  to  forgive  a  simi- 
lar fault  when  committed  by  an  officer,  because  the 
former  was  likely  to  be  attended  with  less  serious 
consequences.  It  was,  besides,  a  paramount  prin- 
ciple in  his  military  code  scarcely  ever  to  inflict 
corporeal  chastisement,  however  great  the  offence; 
as  in  his  estimation  a  sentence  of  death  was  less 
repugnant  to  those  exalted  feelings  of  honour, 
which  it  was  his  constant  endeavour  to  excite, 
than  the  disgrace  inflicted  by  a  blow.  Though 
averse  to  punish  he  was  ever  ready  to  reward ;  and 
so  minutely  attentive  to  the  characters  and  actions 
of  every  individual,  that  there  was  scarcely  a  man 
in  the  whole  army  distinguished  by  courage  or  re- 
gularity, with  whose  name  he  was  unacquainted. 
The  smallest  inadvertence  in  executing  a  mana3uvre 
never  escaped  his  notice ;  but,  instead  of  loading 
the  offender  with  curses  or  with  stripes,  he  would 
dismount  from  his  horse,  and  correct  the  defect 
with  the  persevering  kindness  of  friendship.f 


*  This  Spartan  discipline,  according  to  Hartc,  converted  the  very 
children  into  heroes,  and  rendered  them  insensible  to  d;ingcrs,  vhich 
might  have  appalled  the  courage  of  men.  "  One  day,"  as  he  informs  tis, 
"  a  caunon-shot  pierced  the  tent  where  the  boys  were  studying,  and  killed 
two  or  tliree  of  ihem,  while  occupied  with  their  books.  But  no  sensation 
whatever  was  produced ;  as  not  a  single  youth  started  from  his  scat,  or 
even  dropped  his  pen. — Essay  5.  Education,  I  am  persuaded,  may  do 
much,  but  this  appears  to  exceed  its  powers. 

t  Simplici<y  la  tlie  construction  of  every  military  evolution,  and  rapidHy 
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The  system  pursued,  with  respect  to  promotion, 
was  admirably  calculated  for  the  encouragement  of 
merit,  as  the  claims  of  seniority  were  never  suffered 
to  operate  to  the  prejudice  of  superior  talents. 
Hence  every  loss  was  immediately  replaced  by  an 
officer  perfected  by  experience  in  a  subordinate  sta- 
tion, or  destined  by  the  splendour  of  precocious 
genius,  to  shine  in  an  elevated  situation.*  The 
pretensions  of  birth  were  totally  disregarded,  nei- 
ther was  money  accepted  as  an  equivalent  for  ser- 
vice. 

No  less  careful  of  the  morals,  than  of  the  health 
of  his  soldiers,  Gustavus  allotted  two  chaplains  to 
every  regiment,  men  jiidiciously  chosen  to  impress, 
by  the  weight  of  their  own  example,  the  doctrines 
which  they  were  bound  to  inculcate.  Neither  va- 
grants, nor  gamesters,  nor  thieves,  nor  prostitutes, 
were  suffered  to  contaminate  the  virtue  of  men, 
whose  lives  were  devoted  to  the  noblest  purposes — 
the  defence  of  their  country  and  their  religion.f 

By  attending  to  the  minutest  articles  of  expendi- 
ture, and  preventing  all  jobs  and  fraudulent  con- 
tracts, Gustavus  was  enabled  to  maintain  numerous 
armies,  without  oppressing  his  subjects  by  immo- 
derate taxes,  or  even  impoverisbing  the  subjugated 
provinces,  by  levying  enormous  contributions.    Yet, 


in  its  execution,  were  justly  considered  by  this  cousummate  warrior  as 
constituting  the  most  important  principles  of  tactics.  From  him  the 
modern  conquerors  of  the  continent  have  borrowed  many  lessons  of 
value.  Grimoard,  i.  434. — See  Essai  sur  le  Systeme  Militaire  de  Bona- 
parte. 

*  Formed  under  the  eye  of  a  sovereign  capable  of  appreciating  every 
species  of  merit,  no  officer  was  ever  entrusted  with  a  command,  who  was 
not  perfectly  competent  to  the  undertaking. — Grimoard,  i.  434. 

t  Harte's  Essay,  7. 
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notwithstanding  tlie  contracted  state  of  his  finances, 
it  does  not  appear  that  his  troops  were  reduced  to 
greater  hardships,  that  must  naturally  attend  an 
invading  army,  in  a  country  exhausted  by  preda- 
tory incursions.  Neither  is  there  any  instance  on 
record,  of  a  mutiny  having  been  excited  on  account 
of  the  deficiency  of  pay  or  of  provisions.* 

Intimately  acquainted  with  the  tactics  of  Greece 
and  Home,  the  King  of  Sweden  availed  himself  of 
their  discoveries,  whenever  they  could  be  employed 
with  advantage,  adopting  them  to  the  modern  prac- 
tice of  war  by  ingenious  devices  of  his  own.f  By 
reducing  the  unwieldy  squadrons  of  cavalry,:^  he 


*  The  subsidies  received  from  foreign  powers  were  cotn])avalively 
small.  France  contributed  no  more  than  twelve  hundred  thousand  livres 
a  year  (about  lifty  thousand  pounds  sterling)  towards  the  conquest  of 
Germany.  Compare  this  with  the  sums  which  England  has  lavished  on 
fruitless  expeditions,  and  the  inlerence  will  be  truly  alarming. 

t  "  Distinguons  la  tactiquc,  dii  genie  de  la  guerre.  Manuel  de  ce  qui 
sVst  pratique,  la  taetique  n'a  du  merite,  que  jusqu'au  jour  on  qnelque 
el^ve  hardi,  s'avise  de  rofaire  le  leyon.  Les  regies  restent,  elles  son  sim- 
ples, le  vulgaire  les  connait;  I'application  seule  varie  ;  temeraire,  heu- 
reuse,  elle  appartient  au  genie.  Ce'st  un  jeuue  inventeur  qui,  pousse 
l)ar  nn  sentiment  de  necessile,  au  lieu  de  s'eugager  dans  le  lubyrintho 
d'une  antique  machine,  prel'ere  rourir  tes  hazards  de  quelque  moteur 
nouveau.  Dans  son  inq>atience  il  a  igiiore,  neglige,  ou  saerilie  meme 
des  resources  utiles ;  ses  rivaux  sont  plus  savans  que  lui,  (!t  plus  mc- 
thodiques  ;  mais  il  emporte  sur  eu\  i)ar  le  vif  elan  d'une  penetration,  qui 
sait  se  passer  du  savoir,  et  se  jouer  de  f  habitude." — Meinoire  sur  les  effete 
de  la  Religion  de  Mohannned^  par  M.  Oelsner.  I'here  is  much  truth  in 
the  above  remark. 

J  'J'lie  strength  of  a  regiment  of  cavalry,  and  even  the  number  of  troops 
of  which  it  was  composed,  varied  according  to  circumstances.  The  troop, 
however,  usually  comprising  one  hundi-ed  and  forty  men,  was  com- 
manded by  a  captain,  a  lieutenant,  ami  a  cornet.  'I'he  heavy  dragoon 
wore  an  iron  cap  and  cuirass,  both  musket-proof,  and  was  armed  with  a 
carbine,  two  pistols,  and  a  long  swoid.  The  arms  used  by  the  light 
cavalry  were  nearly  similar,  but  their  ollensive  weapons  were  less  heavy, 
and  their  sabres  crooked  instead  of  straight. — (irimoard,  I  437.  The  im- 
perial hoise  were  in  general  caicd  in  iron,  and  thus  rendered  inactive  by 
weight  of  their  armour.— 'I'ableau  l^Iilil.  206. 
VOL.    I.  Y 
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rendered  them  more  proper  for  active  service  ;  and 
by  stationing  infantry  between  the  bodies  of  horse, 
he  enabled  them  to  resist  the  ponderous  shock  of 
the  Austrian  cuirassiers,  which  till  then  had  proved 
irresistible  *  Instead  of  being  condensed  in  enor- 
mous squares,  according  to  the  practice  of  con- 
temporary generals,  the  Swedish  army  was  usually 
drawn  up  in  two  lines,  supported  by  a  body  of  re- 
serve.f  Four  surgeons  were  allotted  to  every  regi- 
ment, a  precaution  no  less  recommended  by  the 
suggestions  of  policy  than  by  the  common  dictates 
of  humanity,  yet  probably  neglected  by  the  callous 
pride  of  Austria;  as  it  appears  that  Tilly,']:  after 
the  battle  of  Leipsic,  was  obliged  to  recur  to  a 
practitioner  of  Halle  to  dress  his  wounds,  which 
would  hardly  have  happened,  had  not  the  imperial 
army  been  defective  in  medical  assistance,  or  the 
medical  men  been  sadly  defective  in  talent.|| 

To  particularize  every  improvement  introduced 
by  Gustavus,  would  require  proficiency  in  the 
science  of  war,  to  w  hich  I  have  little  pretence.  I 
shall,  therefore,  forbear  to  ^nter  into  minute  details, 
contenting  myself  with  simply  enumerating  the  ob- 


*  Fraiichoville,  Tableau  Militaire,  289. 

t  The  comparative  advantages  of  the  Swedish  and  Impcrinl  orders  of  i 
battle  are  scientifically  discussed  by  Francheville,  289.  304. 

X  Francheville  states  the  stren-jth  of  tjie  imperial  squadron  at  150  men; 
but  he  says,  (259)  les  regiments  Suedois  etaient  moins  forts  que  les  im- 
periaux.  Un  cscadron,  etait  compos6  do  66  cavaliers ;  les  compag^nies 
d'infanterie  etaienls  de  144. 

II  liarte,  Essay  11.  Grinioard  supposes  one  medical  assistant  to  have 
been  attached  to  every  regiment  of  three  thousand  men;  but,  as  lie  never 
condescends  to  mention  his  authority,  it  is  inipossible  to  ascertain  tlw 
degree  of  credit  which  his  assertion  may  di-serve.  Francheville  corrects 
the  assertion  of  jNIr.  Ilarte,  by  telling  us,  that  the  surgeons  were  with  tli^ 
baggage— Tab.  ]Mil.  258,  '. 
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jects  to  which  his  attention  appears  to  have  been 
directed  with  the  most  striking  advantages.  To  him 
is  attributed  the  discovery  of  the  brigade  or 
column*  of  firing  in  platoons, '|'  and  of  leathern 
jortable  artillery.:]:  In  his  knowledge  of  mili- 
tary architecture,  the  construction  of  bridges  and 
3atteries,  and  in  every  thing  relating  to  the 
ligher  departments  of  an  engineer,   he   certainly 


All  anonymous  historian,  quoted  by  Harte,  gives  the  following  ac- 
count of  the  column : 

Dicebat  se  novam  et  pucherrimam  in  ipsius  exercitu  formam  aciei  ob» 
servasse,  quam  hoc  Iocs  describere  nimis  prolixum  foiet.    Sumina  hue 
redit,  cam  munitioiii  similem,  quae  ab  omni  parte,  qua  hosti  accessus 
palet,  eum  destinatis  ictibus  petere  queat ;  iieque  tantum  maehinas  com- 
mode posse  displodi,  sed  etiam  quemque  sclopetarium  viiitlm  jaculari, 
et  hostem  ferire:  quod  in  inagno  agmine  qnadrato  fieii  nequcat,  ubi 
duobus  aut  tribiis  ordinibus  sclopeta  displodentibus  reliqui    ictus  sint 
nanes,  adeo  ut  agnien  illud  ab  irrueute  equitatu  facile  dissolvi  possit: 
quod  in  acie  Succica  fieri  nequeat ;  nam  piiusquam  hostilis  equitaties  se 
loco  movere  aut  impetum  facere  possit,  sclopetarios  sub  praesidis  non 
antum  hastatorum,  sed  ctiam  equitum,  tanquam  duorum  propugnaculo- 
um,  quae  ad  latera  habeaut,  tutos  esse ;    ad  haec  multos  gradus  inter 
iclopetarios  esse  ad  receptum,  ut  priusquam  hostilis  equitatus  ad  ultimum 
igmen  pervenire  et  illud  disturbare  possit,  eum  dissipari  necesse  sit. 
Cum  igiturlcoherentia  totius  aciei,  equitatus  et  peditatus,  tormentoiiim 
najoruni  acminorum,  nee  uoii  et  sclopetanorum  maximi  sit  momenti;  se 
ion  videre,  quornodo  hujusmodi  acies,  nisi  Deo  ita  volente,  aut  si  prius 
|uain  instructa  sit,  hostis  earn   ex  improviso  invadat,  fundi  fugarique 
)osset ;  in  eam  autem  victoiiam  \ert^,  ut  audines  serventur,  ncc  acies 
umpatur. — Harte,  ii.  363. 

f  Le  maniemcnt  du  niousquet  cli^s  les  Sucdois  etait  beaucoup  moins 
jompose ;  que  chez  les  iiuperieux — par  le  retraiichement  de  la  fourchette 
es  mous([uctaires  Suedois  gagiiaient  plusieurs  terns,  et  etaient  aussi  plus 
estes  dans  les  marches. — ^Tab.  Milit.  276*. 

X  According  to  Griinoard,  who  appears  particulaily  conversant  with  all 
nilitary  details,  these  eaiinon  weie  constructed  upon  principles  entirely 
,  and  (consisted  of  a  thin  tube  of  copper,  strengthened  by  four  iron 
lOops,  and  entirely  envelloped  with  cord.     Over  these  was  drawn  a  case 
f  boiled  leather,  fitted  to  the  tube  with  great  exactness.     The  principal 
dvantage  derived  from  this  species  of  artillery,  was  the  facility  with 
ich  it  was  brought  into  aetion,  being  light  enough  to  be  drawn  by  two 
;  and  the  difficulty  with  which  the  cannon  were  hejated,  which  ren- 
Y    2 
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excelled  all  preceding  generals ;  and  probably 
equalled  the  most  accomplished  commanders  of 
our  times,  so  far  at  least  as  genius  could  attain,  un- 
assisted by  more  modern  discoveries  in  mechanics, 
and  the  astonishing  progress  which  Europe  has 
made  in  all  the  higher  branches  of  mathematics; 
after  his  death,  it  seems  gradually  to  have  declined, 
till  the  days  of*  Frederic  II. ^ 

Gustavus  is  said  to  have  repeatedly  declared,  that 
he  never  desired  to  command  an  army  exceeding 
forty  thousand  men ;  but  this  probably  proceeded 
solely  from  the  difficulties  which  would  have  arisen 
in  providing  supplies  for  a  more  numerous  body^ 


dored  them  capaljlo  of  being  fired  much  oftener  than  ordinary  guns,  with- 
out cx|»osing  the  artiller} men  to  tlie  smallest  risk.  i.  438.  Galetti,  ii.  295. 
On  croit  (jue  le  Baron  Melehior  de  Wurmbrand  est  rinventeur  d<?s 
canons  de  enir,  on  en  lit  usage  pour  la  premiere  fois  an  siege  de  Wornidit. 
Tab.  Mil.  317.  The  Frencli  used  them  till  1756,  under  the  appellation 
of  pieces  snedoises.  The.  cannon  weighed  625  pounds,  and  was  lour  feet 
in  length ;  they  were  all  four-pounders,  and  the  charge  of  powder  re- 
quired was  equal  to  a  third  part  of  the  weight  of  the  ball.     Ibid.  318. 

*  In  a  rapid  sketch  like  the  present,  I  may  be  allowed  to  speak  in 
general  ternis,  and  in  that  light  the  assertion  is  correct.  Marlborough 
and  Monteculi,  Conde  and  Turennc,  Eugene  and  Luxemburg,  were 
splendid  exceptions ;  but,  in  spite  of  the  practical  lessons  w  Inch  they  gave 
to  the  Morld,  the  cumbersome  system  of  German  tactics  became  the 
fashionable  standard  for  imitation.  Instead  of  vying  with  each  other 
in  celerity  of  motion,  commanders  prided  themselves  solely  upon  ma- 
fiocuvrii  •  scientifically  through  a  theatrical  campaign  ;  and,  if  they  proved 
fortunate  enough  to  gain  a  few  leagues  of  country,  or  to  capture  a  fortified 
town,  they  retirctl  <*ontentedly  into  winter  quarters  to  repose  on  the 
laurels  .so  cheaply  ac(|nircd ;  while  processions  and  Te  Deums  imposed 
ui>()n  the  nation,  ai;d  made  them  submit  to  the  heaviest  burthens  v\ith 
patience,  if  not  with  alacrity. 

t  FriedricJi  der  einzig-e,  as  he  is  called  by  the  Prussians.  ; 

X  The  achievements  of  France   against  the  povveriul  coalitions  op- 
posed to  her  usiirpalions,  and  which   have   been  full  as  much  owing  ' 
to   the  numerous  population,   over  which   .she  exercises  a  paramonnt  | 
ofontrol,  as  to  tlie  genius  of  her  commander: ,  or  to  the  superiority  ot  j 
her  tactics,  has  fatally  illustrated  the  present  question,  and  proved  to  I 
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The  readef  >vill  probably  be  surprised  to  learn 
that  the  pay  in  (hose  days  was  comparatively  much 
hio'her  than  at  present.  A  colonel  of  infantry  in  the 
Swedish  service  received  yearly  three  hundred  and 
(ighty  pounds  sterling;  a  lieutenant-colonel  half  as 
much ;  and  a  captain  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
ei;^ht.  The  stipend  of  a  common  soldier  amounted 
to  nearly  sixpence  a  day.*  In  the  imperial  army 
the  emoluments  of  the  officers  were  considerably 
greater  ;t  but,  on  account  of  the  defalcations  and 
retardments  to  which  they  were  subject,  their  situ- 
ation appears,  on  the  whole,  to  have  been  much 
less  comfortable*  This  remark  applies  exclusively 
to  the  period,  when  the  complaints  of  Germany, 
and  the  rapid  progress  of  the  Swedes,  compelled 
Ferdinand  to  prescribe  bounds  to  the  rapacity  of 
his  commanders  ;  as,  during  the  splendid  tyranny 
of  Wallenstein,  officers  were  restrained  by  no  ties 
except  those  of  discretion,  being  sufi'ered  to  live 
with  Asiatic  profusion  on  the  fruits  of  extortion 
and  cruelty  .J 


the  satisfaction  of  all  impartial  observers,  that  crpteris paribus,  snporionty. 
of  numbers  is  almost  certain  to  prevail. 

*  The  bounty  money  given  to  recruits  was  also  prodigiously  gTeat,  and 
was  said,  toward  the  conclusion  of  the  thirty  years  war,  ^o  have  amounted 
lo  the  sum  of  5G  florins  for  a  foot-soldier,  and  100  ducats  for  ahnrscmarL: 
the  am;»zing  difference  which  existed  between  the  two  services  was 
owing  to  the  latter  being  expected  to  provide  himself  with  a  horse.-— 
Galetli,  ii.  293. 

t  Tab.  Milit.  263. 

X  The  S3stem  of  war  almost  universaUy  a<lo|)ted  before  the  iiinc  of 
Gustavus  was  a  system  of  robbery.  The  prepaiations  necessary  for  open- 
ii^  a  campaign  reqiiired  little  previous  foresight,  ^\\wn  armies  were  sup- 
pwtcd  without  magazines,  at  the  expense  of  the  country  they  occupied. 
Accustomed  to  procure  all  their  resources  from  pillage,  they  no  sooner 
xhausted  one  province  than  thry  removed  to  another,  wiiere  the  mcani* 
of  subsistence  were  more  abundunt. — Urimoiud,  i.  444. 
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No  regular  cartel  being  established  for  the  ex- 
change of  prisoners,  it  frequently  happened  that 
they  were  detained  for  years  in  captivity,*  or  were 
constrained  to  pay  enormous  ransoms  for  their 
release,  t 

It  is  no  trifling  glory  to  the  Swedish  monarch, 
that  he  contributed  essentially  to  mitigate  the  hor- 
rors of  war  by  his  generosity  toward  those  whom 
fortune  subjected  to  his  power.  The  situation  of  a 
province,  desolated  by  the  inroads  of  an  invading 
enemy,  appeared  to  him  sufficiently  wretched, 
without  wantonly  adding  to  its  misery ;  he  accord- 
ingly checked  the  ferocity  of  his  victorious  cohorts 
by  salutary  regulations,  punishing  inhumanity  with 
unremitting  severity,  as  the  most  disgraceful  stain 
that  can  tarnish  the  character  of  a  soldier. 

The  number  of  generals  employed  in  an  army 
was  far  inferior  to  that  which  modern  practice  has 
introduced ;  neither  in  the  hour  of  battle  was  the 
same  attention  paid  to  seniority.  Hence  it  fre- 
quently happened,  that  the  command  of  a  battalion 
was  entrusted  to  a  colonel,  though  a  more  ancient 
officer  was  present.  Even  the  direction  of  a  se- 
parate army  did  not  necessarily  confer  the  rank  of 
general.  Hoik  entered  Misnia  with  eight  thousand 
men,  and  Arnheim  conducted  a  still  larger  body 
to  the  assistance  of  Sigismund,  yet  neither  of  them 


*  This  was  actually  the  case  with  respect  to  Gustavus  Horn,  and  Jean 
de  Wert,  who  did  not  recover  their  liberty  till  after  the  peace  of  Muu- 
stcr. — Harte,  Essay  24. 

f  Tliat  of  a  colonel  frequently  amounted  to  a  thousand  pounds,  and  so 
pn  in  proportion  to  the  prisoner's  rank,  Ferdinand  paid  the  enormous 
sum  of  four  thousand  pounds  to  Verdugo,  to  purchase_the  liberty  of  the 
young  prince  of  Auhalt,— Essay  36, 
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was  invested  with  a  higher  title  than  that  of 
colonel.* 

Another  singularity,  universally  prevalent  in  the 
habits  of  war,  was  the  facility  with  which  officers 
were  allowed  to  abandon  the  service  of  one  sove- 
reign and  to  enter  into  that  of  his  enemy.  Custom 
having  sanctioned  this  dangerous  practice^  it  wa» 
no  longer  attended  either  with  danger  or  disgrace. 
The  slightest  offence  was  sufficient  to  tempt  tl^em 
to  withdraw  in  disgust,  even  without  signifying  the 
intention  to  their  commander.  Such  behaviour 
would  now  be  punished  as  desertion;  but  the  man- 
ners of  the  age  so  completely  palliated  the  turpitude 
of  the  action,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  produce 
more  than  a  single  instance,  in  which  it  was  pu- 
nished as  criminal. f 

The  reputation  acquired  by  Gustavus  in  the  ca- 
binet was  little  inferior  to  his  glory  in  the  fiehl  ;:j: 
and,  as  a  statesman,  he  may  dispute  the  palm  with 
Oxensteirn,  one  of  the  most  enlightened  ministers 
.of  any  age  or  country. 

The  generosity  of  commanders,  in  rewarding  me- 
rit, almost  exceeded  the  bounds  of  prudence;  for 
though  these  opposite  qualities  are  rarely  allied  in 
private  life,  they  ought  never  to  be  separated  in 
public  stations.  Notwithstanding  the  contracted 
state  of  his  finances,  Gustavus  rarely  promoted  a 
common  soldier  without  adding  a  munificent  pre- 


*  Galetti,  ii.  28.  t  Ibid,  29. 

I  Mr.  Harte  a|>peais  to  have  repiardetl  Ihis  as  an  honour  cxchisivoly 
appHcable  to  the  Warriors  of  this  splendid  era,  thon^jh  it  has  in  fact  been 
the  chHracteristic  of  genius,  in  every  period  of  the  world,  to  unite  the 
talents  of  a  statesman  with  those  of  a  soldier.  AVithotit  reenrring  to  the 
annals  of  antiquity,  where  Perieles  and  Epaminondas,  Ilanibal  and  .Ju- 
lius Caosar,    and  many  others  of  almost    erpial  eclcbrity,    would  fur- 
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sent.  This  system  of  remuneration,  like  all  the 
other  qualities  of  that  extraordinary  man,  was  car- 
ried by  Wallenstein  to  excess,  who  scarcely  ever 
rewarded  an  officer  of  rank  with  less  than  five  hun- 
dred pounds.  Tilly  received  from  the  emperor  sucli 
extensive  estates  in  Lower  Saxony,  as  enabled  him 
at  his  death  to  bequeath  a  legacy  of  ten  thousand 
pounds  to  the  Walloons,  besides  providing  amply 
for  his  family.*  Ferdinand's  liberality  toward  the 
Duke  of  Friedland  surpassed  belief,  and  was  almost 
great  enough  to  satisfy  the  pretensions  of  a  man 
whose  vanity  and  ambition  were  unbounded. 

Till  the  arrival  of  the  Swedish  monarch  in  Ger- 
many, contributions  had  been  levied  with  an  unre- 
lenting rapacity  ;f  for  wliich  history  was  then  un- 
able to  furnish  a  precedent.  The  portion  allotted 
to  remunerate  the  soldiers  was  divided  by  the  colo- 
nels according  to  the  muster-roll,  by  which  inge- 
nious device  the  shares  of  the  non-effective  men 
were  appropriated  to  themselves.  The  art  of  sup- 
porting armies,  without  any  expense  to  their  sove- 
reign, constituted  the  principal  secret  of  the  mili- 


uish  illustrations  no  loss  splendid  than  striking;,  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
select,  ffom  modern  tiines,  a  jMailboroujjIi,  a  Frederic,  and  a  Welling- 
ton. AVitliont  transcendent  talents,  a  general  may  acquire  such  a  me- 
chanical knowleds^e  of  his  profession,  as  will  enable  him  to  trace  the  plan 
ot  a  campaign,  or  to  direct  the  operations  of  a  siege;  but  the  eudou- 
ments  requisite  to  form  a  hero  are  imparled  by  nature  to  iev,  and  it  is 
probably  true,  that  no  man  ever  attained  to  thd  highest  excellence  in  the 
military  art,  whose  talents  were  exclusively  military. 
*  II  arte,  Essay  36. 

t  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  rapacity  of  the  soldiers  from  the 
following  passage  :  "  Usus  mditaris  est  in  Grmaniae  liyemali,  et  eo,  quo 
in  stativis  militares  morantur,  tempore,  ut  singuli,  vel  bini,  ant  terni 
iinam  habeant  incolarum  domum,  cujus  dominus  \ictus  miiiti,  et  equo, 
si  ecjuun  miles  nabct,  dare  teiietur.  Fagus  quoque,  ceu  civitas,  ubi  sla- 
tiva  srmt,  contributones  j)orrigit  secundum  mulctam,  quoe  deinceps  in 
xingulos  milites  pro  rata  parte  distribuuntur.     Fraeter  haec  unusquisque 
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tary  art,  as  practised  by  the  imperial  i^enerals.* 
The  regiments  of  Papenheirn  and  St.  J  alien  are  re- 
ported to  have  drawn  sixty  thousand  pounds  from 
the  Middle  Marche ;  and  Wallenstein  is  said  to 
have  extorted  the  enormous  sum  of  two  millions 
sterlinji;  (though  it  is  probable  that  the  amount  has 
been  greatly  exaggerated  by  the  resentment  of  a 
suffering  people)  from  the  Electorate  of  Branden- 
burg alone-t 

Many  of  the  most  eminent  commanders  rose  en- 
tirely by  personal  merit,  having  neither  birth  nor 
fortune  to  recommend  them.  Aldringer  and  Merci 
were  of  humble  extraction  ;  Jean  de  Wert  was  the 
son  of  an  illiterate  peasant ;  Beck  originally  a  shep- 
herd, and  Stalhaus  a  menial  servant. 

The  military  dress  presented  a  singular  mixture 
of  ferocity  and  foppery.  Ruff's  were  almost  univer- 
sally worn,  frilled  and  frittered  into  the  most  fan- 
tastical fashions.  Tilly's  accoutrements  were  highly 
grotesque,  and  calculated  to  render  his  diminutive 
figure  an  object  of  general  ridicule. J     Wigs  were 


aliquid  semper  ab  hero  domns  extoiqnet,  donativi  nomine,  quod  incolae, 
eliain  si  invili,  tlaut  tanicii,  ne  in  suam  lamiliam,  t'acultatemque  milites 
desieviant." — Brn^ins,  i.  48.     The  author  Avas  himself  a  soldier. 

*  I'his  important  secret  has  since  been  employed  with  increasing  suc- 
cess by  the  revolutiouar}  geueraLs  of  France,  and  in  particuhir  by  Buo- 
naparte. 

t  Ifarte,  Essny  39. 

+  His  person  and  iiihmik  rs  are  thus  described  by  the  author  of  the  Life 
ofCustavus. 

*'  JjG  Comte  Tilly  etait  d'line  taille  au  dessous  de  la  mediocre,  maigrc 
ct  sec,  le  bas  du  visage  p<jintii,  de  grandes  moustaches,  det  chevcux 
courts,  giis,  tout  plats  ct  fort  ueglii^^s,  un  nez  fort  long-,  des  joues 
creuses,  le  front  large  et  ride,  une  phisionomie  seche  et  rude,  la  barbe 
conrte  et  i:iediociement  fournie.  Cegrande  capitaine  ctait  toujours  vetu 
d'nne  maniere  bisarre.  I.e  xMarechal  de  Grainmont  raconte  que,  Tctant 
alle  voir  par  curiosite,  11  le  reiicoutra  a  la  tctc  de  son  arm6e,  qui  etait  cu 
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seldom  made  use  of,  except  by  the  French;  but 
the  hair  was  variously  arranged,  according  as  taste 
or  temper  directed.  The  Austrians,  who  affected 
a  terrific  air,  would  not  suffer  it  to  cover  their  fore- 
heads, but  by  the  opposite  party  it  was  usually 
dressed  in  the  manner  adopted  by  Vandyck,  in 
most  of  his  juvenile  portraits.  Whiskers,  however, 
were  universally  regarded  as  essential  requisites  for 
a  soldier,  and  Avere  twisted  and  curled  most  fantas- 
tically.* The  vanity  of  rank  was  particularly  dis- 
played in  the  beauty  and  magnificence  of  the  golden 
chain,  which  decorated  the  neck  of  an  officer.  The 
colour  of  the  scarf,  as  well  as  its  materials,  depend- 
ed entirely  upon  the  choice  of  the  wearers,  whose 
taste  was  displayed  in  the  richness  and  variety  of 
the  embroidery.  The  swords  were  large  and  cum- 
bersome, but  seldom  overcharged  with  ornament, 
as  they  were  intended  for  defence  rather  than  deco- 


inarche.  II  ctait  monto  siir  nn  petit  clioval  gris,  vctu  d'lin  pourpoint  de 
sa<in  vcrd  avcc  dcs  iiiauclics  a  baiidcs  commc  un  Espagiiol,  et  dcs  hauls 
de  chaiissc  de  la  meine  etoflc;  un  petit  chapcau  retrousse,  surmonle 
d'uiie  plume  d'autruche  rouge,  qui  lui  descondait  jusqu'a  sur  le  dos ;  un 
baudricr  de  deux  pouces  de  large  par  dcssus  sa  veste,  auquel  pendait  son 
epeh  de  battaille,  et  un  seul  pistolet  a  Tarpon.  Lorsque  le  marechal  ap- 
proclia  pour  lui  faire  la  reverence,  Tilly,  croyant  reniarquer  qu'il  s'eton- 
iiait  de  le  voir  dans  eet  equipage,  lui  dit,  Monsieur,  vous  trouvez  peut- 
ctre  nion  habilleuient  extraordinaire.  J'avoue  qu'il  nest  pas  toute-a-tait 
coufonne  a  la  mode  de  France  ;  niais  il  est  a  mon  gro,  et  cela  me  suflit. 
Jc  pense  aussi  que  ma  haquenee,  et  ce  pistolet  tout  seul  vous  surpren- 
iient,  pour  le  moins  autant  que  mon  accoutrement.  Pour  que  vous  n'ayies 
pas  mauvaise  opinion  du  Comte  de  Tilly,  a  qui  vous  faitcs  I'honncur  dc 
rcndre  une  visite  de  curiosity,  je  vous  dirai  que  j'ai  gagne  sept  battailes 
decisives,  sans  avoir  ete  oblige  de  tirer  une  seule  fois  le  pistolet  que  vous 
voyes  la;  et  mon  petit  cheval  ne  m'a  jamais  abandone,  et  n'a  jamais  ba- 
lance a  faire  son  devoir."— Histoire  de  (iustave  Adolplie,  142. 

*  Mr.  Harte  observes,  that  he  never  saw  a  picture  of  any  general  of 
that  age  without  them,  except  that  of  Christian,  Duke  of  Brunswick. 
Essay  43. 
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ration.  Instead  of  being  fashioned  after  the  model 
of  the  leg,  the  boots  were  rather  calculated  to  pro- 
tect it,  being  made  of  materials  strong  enough  to 
resist  a  pistol  bullet.  Spurs  were  of  brass,  with  a 
curved  neck,  and  had  a  large  box  (which  served  as 
a  pivot  for  the  rowels)  filled  with  small  metal  balls, 
as  if  their  only  use  was  to  jingle.^  Arraourf  was 
frequently  studded  with  gold  and  silver.  Many, 
however,  objecting  to  the  weight,  contented  them- 
selves with  casing  their  breasts  and  backs  in  steel, 
and  covering  the  rest  of  their  bodies  with  a  dress  of 
leather,  so  stiffened  as  not  to  be  easily  perforated.^ 
Gustavus  never  made  use  of  any  defensive  garment 
except  an  elf-skin  waistcoat ;  but  he  was  no  less 
conspicuous  for  contempt  of  danger,  than  for  the 
unrivalled  powers  of  his  mind.*^ 

In  an  age,  wlien  the  long  duration  of  hostilities  may 
be  supposed  to  have  blunted  the  finest  feelings  of 
the  heart,  it  might  be  expected  that  private  quarrels 


*  Mr.  Harte  infoniis  us,  that  he  once  saw  a  spur  of  this  description, 
which  had  been  found  near  Prague,  on  the  spot  where  the  famous  battle 
was  fought  which  decided  the  fate  of  Bohemia.  Amid  the  incongruous 
productions  of  fashion  and  folly,  it  is  hardly  credible  that  any  thing  so  in- 
trinsically defective  should  have  become  an  object  for  modern  imitation. 

1 1  have  seen  a  magnificent  suit,  richly  inlaid,  which  belonged  to  Duke 
Bernard,  and  is  preserved  as  a  memorial  of  his  ancestor's  prowess  by  the 
reigning  Duke  of  Saxe  Weimar. 

X  Harte,  Essay  45.  It  is  impossible  to  say  too  much  in  commendation 
of  this  author's  accuracy  and  indefatigable  diligence,  which  form  a  strik- 
ing contrast  with  his  style. 

I  am  very  sony  1o  tell  you,  that  Harte's  Gustavus  does  not  take  at  all, 
consequently  sells  very  little :  it  is  certainly  informing,  and  full  of  good 
matter;  but,  it  is  as  certain  too,  that  the  style  is  execrable:  where 
the  devil  he  picked  it  up,  I  cannot  conceive,  for  it  is  a  bad  style  of  a  new 
and  singular  kind;  it  is  full  of  Latinisms,  Galicisms,  Germanisms,  and 
all  isms  but  Anglicisms ;  in  some  places  pompous,  in  others  vulgar  and 
Io\A'.— Lord  Chesterfield's  Letters,  iii.  177. 

I  Ibid.    rrancUcvillc,  265. 
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would  not  only  have  happened  more  frequently,  but 
that  they  would  have  also  been  attended  with  more 
fatal  consequences  than  amid  the  pleasures  and  re- 
finements of  domestic  society.*  Yet  during  the 
course  of  the  thirty  years  war,  very  few  instances 
occur  in  which  the  contentions  of  individuals  were 
decided  by  duels;  neither  did  any  stigma  attach  to 
the  reputation  of  those  who  declined  accepting  a 
challenge.!  By  the  code  of  Gustavus,  disputes 
between  officers  were  submitted  to  a  military  tri- 
bunal ;  but  if  a  captain  or  lieutenant  permitted  pri- 
vates to  fight,  he  was  rendered  responsible  for  the 
mischief  that  might  ensue,  deprived  of  his  commis- 
sion, and  frequently  compelled  to  serve  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  a  common  soldier.  The  honour  of  a  war- 
rior, in  the  judgment  of  that  enlightened  prince, 
might    be    displayed   in    actions   more    character- 


*  By  an  edict  of  Gusfavus,  every  person  engaged  in  a  duel  was  to  be 
punished  with  death.  Soon  after  its  publicalion  a  quarrel  took  place  be- 
tween two  officers  of  rank,  who  knowing  that  the  steady  temper  of  their 
sovereign  would  not  pardon  a  transgression  of  the  law,  applied  to  him 
for  permission  to  decide  their  difleience  by  single  combat.  Though  justly 
offended  at  their  presumption,  the  king  smothered  his  anger,  acceded  to 
the  request,  and  signified  his  intention  of  being  himself  a  spectator  of  their 
ju"owess.  The  hour  was  appointed,  and  the  king  arrived,  attended  by  a 
liody  of  infantry,  whom  he  formed  into  a  circle  around  the  combatants. 
'*  Now,  gentlemen,"  said  he,  addressing  them  as  they  were  preparing  Jo 
engage,  "  you  are  at  liberty  to  fight  till  one  of  you  falls."  They  drew 
their  swords,  when  Gustavus,  beckoning  to  the  provost  martial  of  the 
army,  added  with  a  stern  dignity,  "  The  moment  one  is  killed  behead  the 
other."  Confounded  at  this  unexpected  display  of  firmness,  the  officers 
fell  instantly  on  their  knees,  imploring  forgiveness  for  their  temerity^ 
whi'jh  they  at  length  obtained  upon  condition  of  their  solemnly  promising 
to  be  reconciled. — Harte,  i.  90. 

t  Cratz  in  a  transport  of  fury  challenged  Wallenstein;  yet  this  insult 
offered  to  the  authority  of  bis  general  was  attended  witii  no  serious  con- 
sequences. oMerodc  was  killed  by  Jean  de  W  ert,  but  the  contbat  was  not 
premeditated.  A  few  other  exami)les  might  be  produced,  but  they  axe 
insufficient  to  couljrovert  the  general  principle. — Harte,  Essay  46. 
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istic  of  valour  than  the  murder  of  his  brethren  iu 
arms. 

Science  is  indisputably  the  offspring  of  tranquil- 
lity: hence  the  Muses  are  represented  with  great 
propriety  avS  delighting  in  solitude  and  retirement. 
It  cannot  therefore  be  supposed,  that  at  a  period 
when  Germany  was  desolated  by  conflicting  armies, 
her  progress  in  literature  would  be  conspicuous. 
The  human  mind,  however,  has  constant  need  of 
nourishment ;  and,  if  not  supplied  with  wholesome 
sustenance,  will  fatten  on  offals.  Hence  judicial 
astrology  became  the  fashionable  study  of  the  age; 
so  that  no  measure  of  importance  was  ever  under- 
taken without  consulting  the  planets.  Grebner, 
Braunborn,  and  Battista  Seni  were  beheld  with  an 
adoration  approaching  to  idolatry,  as  men  possess- 
ing supernatural  powers,  and  capable  of  decipher- 
ing the  mysterious  volume  of  futurity.  Even  the 
splendid  genius  of  Tycho  Brahe  would  scarcely 
have  risen  to  celebrity,  had  it  not  been  degraded 
by  the  paltry  tricks  of  divination.  Each  religion 
had  its  soothsayers,  who  interpreted  the  con- 
stellations as  the  interests  of  their  party  desig- 
nated.* Ferdinand  is  reported  to  have  entertained 
the  highest  reverence  for  these  literary  impostors, 
and  to  have  regulated  the  most  momentous  trans- 
actions of  his  reign  in  consequence  of  their  presump- 
tions admonition.  The  credulity  of  Wallenstein 
exceeded  belief:  not  a  plan  was  embraced,  nor  an 
enterprize -attempted,  without  the  advice  or  sanction 


*  In  the  north  Oustavus  was  the  Arctic  Lion,  tlic  vis  vivida  of  tlie  Re- 
formation, while  in  the  south  he  was  called  the  modern  Attila,  and  the 
Scourge  of  God. — llarte,  Dssay  46. 
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of  Seni.*  Chemnitz,  an  author  of  acknowledged 
merit,  appears  implicitly  to  have  given  credit  to  the 
prodiges  w^hich  he  has  transmitted  to  posterity. 
According  to  him,  and  his  rivals  in  credulity,  the 
industrious  Lotichius,  a  thousand  miracles,  totally 
reversing  the  established  order  of  nature,  announced 
the  calamities,  which  awaited  Germany,  to  a  blind 
and  obstinate  people.-f"  The  fall  of  a  column  was 
adduced  by  the  Austrian  ministers  as  a  powerful 
argument  to  prevail  on  Ferdinand  to  consent  to  the 
the  deposition  of  Wallenstein.  The  hearts  of  the 
bravest  officers  in  the  imperial  army  are  said  to  have 
experienced  a  sudden  depression  upon  discovering 
that  they  were  holding  a  council  of  war,  in  the 
house  of  a  grave-digger  at  Lepsic,  the  walls  of 
which  were  besmeared  with  allegorical  figures.^: 

Nothing  was  too  absurd  to  meet  w ith  credit,  and 
stories  even  became  popular  in  proportion  to  their 
absurdity.  Distinguished  personages  were  per- 
suaded that  their  armour,  and  even  their  bodies, 
might  be  rendered  impenetrable  by  enchantment, 
like  those  of  Achilles  and  Orlando.  §     The  preva- 


*  There  were  some  tliat  sayd,  that  even  by  the  skill  of  some  in  the 
starrcs  (wherein  besides  others  he  made  use  of  Kepler,  a  great  master), 
aud  by  the  Chaldeans  art  was  foresignified  his  times  and  fates  to  be 
come. — Swedish  Intelligencer,  i.  12. 

t  According  to  Gailobcllgicus  the  fate  of  Magdeburg  was  announced 
by  the  following  miracle.  "  A  cily  captainc's  wife  dying  in  child-bed 
desired  to  be  ript;  Ihe  child  was  found  a  boy,  almost  as  bigge  as  one  of 
three  yeares  old.  Ilee  had  a  head-piece,  and  an  iron  brest-plate  upon 
L'im  ;  great  bootes  of  the  French  fashion,  and  a  bag  by  his  side,  with 
two  like  musket  bullets  in  it." — Ibid.  119. — BUnd  indeed  must  be  the 
peoph;  who  can  behold  with  indiiference  such  prodigies  as  these ! 

X  Mr.  Hartc  enters  into  many  details  to  shew  the  prevalency  of  super- 
stition, from  whicli  I  have  borrowed  the  foregoing  anecdotes. 

§  Nut  the  Achilles  of  the  Iliad,  as  Homer  exprcssly  tells  us  of  his  being 
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lency  of  this  opinion  may  be  inferred  by  consulting 
the  military  code  of  Gustavus  ;  the  first  article  of 
which,  under  the  strictest  penalties,  prohibits  the 
use  of  enchanted  arms,  or  the  recurring;  to  magical 
incantations.^  Could  this  extraordinary  clause  pro- 
ceed from  a  belief  in  the  powers  of  sorcery,  or  was 
it  only  a  sacrifice  to  the  credulity  of  his  contempo- 
raries ?"J 


wounded  in  the  arm ;  but  tfee  ideal  hero  of  the  tragic  poets,  and  of  the 
Alexandrian  school. 

*  Meniorant  eo  momenfo,  excitata  magicis  Suecorum  canninibus 
procclla,  magnani  grandinis  \ini  coelo  demissam,  quam  obvius  ventus  in 
obsessorum  faciem  inipellcbat. — Burgus,  38. — It  is  rather  surprising,  that 
an  orthodox  catholic  .sliould  attribute  so  much  influence  in  heaven  to 
heretics. 

t  Lolichius,  however,  may  keep  in  countenance  the  last  mentioned 
author,  as  the  following  story  Mill  prove.  "Wiblenger,  a  shoemaker, 
who  commanded  the  insurgents  in  Upper  Austria,  was  possessed  of  a 
.secret  to  render  himself  invulnera))Ie.  In  the  engagement  with  Pappen- 
Jjeini  a  cannon  shot  struck  his  side ;  but  instead  of  doing  him  the  smallest 
injury,  it  recoiled  like  a  tennis  ball  from  a  racket."  Having  established 
this  fact  upon  uncontrovertible  testimony,  the  author  informs  us  in  the 
following  page  that  this  extraordinary  personage,  in  spite  of  his  incanta- 
tions, was  killed  by  a  pistol.  Circumstances  so  contradictory  could  hardly 
have  been  recorded  by  the  same  writer,  had  he  not  supposed  that  some 
part  of  the  cobler's  body  Mas  exempt  from  the  charm,  like  the  heel  of 
Achilles. — Lotichius,  i,  464.— Such  however  Mas  the  miserable  taste  of 
the  age,  that  three  dissertations  were  published  by  the  learned  Wallin, 
a  professor  at  Up^^al,  respecting  the  juagical qualities  of  Gustavus's SMord^ 
where,  if  the  reader  has  either  leisure  or  inclination  for  such  researches, 
he  may  lind  a  matchkas  Muste  of  erudition. — Wallin  do  gladio  Gustavi 
Adolphi. 
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CHAP.  IX. 

J)iot  at  Ratisbomie. — The  public  opinion  favourable  to  peace. — Yiews  of 
Ihe  dilFerent  parlies. — Reasons  which  ii  id  need  the  Emperor  to  convene 
a  diet.  His  imprudence  in  doing  so.  IJe  opens  the  assembly  in  u 
studied  speech,  and  demands  supplies  for  continuing  the  War. — Unpo- 
pulai-ity  of  AVallcnstcin;  the  German  princes  insist  upon  his  removal, 
and  positively  refuse  to  proceed  to  the  election  of  a  King  of  the  Ro- 
mans till  their  complaints  are  attended  to.  Ferdinand  attempts  to 
allay  the  ferment  by  partial  concessions. — Conduct  of  France.  She 
sends  an  embassy  to  Ratisbonne, — Character  of  Father  Joseph. — Plans 
of  Richelieu. — Difficulties  attending  the  deposition  of  Wallcnstein ; 
liis  behaviour. — Peace  concluded  v.ith  France.  Reasons  which  in- 
fluenced Richelieu.  Fie  disavows  the  ambassador,  and  obliges  the 
emperor  to  consent  to  a  revisal  of  the  treaty. — Gustavus  Adolphus  ad- 
dresses a  manisfesto  to  the  German  princes.  They  return  an  answer. — 
Wallenstein's  behaviour  during  his  retirement. 

X  HOUGH  every  attempt  hitherto  made  for  the  re- 
storation of  tranquillity  had  proved  abortive,  yet 
so  ardent  w  as  the  desire  for  peace,  that  men,  suffer- 
ing tlieir  inclinations  to  outstrip  their  judgment, 
looked  forward  to  the  proceedings  of  the  approach- 
ing diet  with  sanguine  hopes  of  success;  yet,  when 
they  impartially  examined  the  views  and  resources 
of  the  contending  parties,  it  was  difficult  to  suppose, 
that  amid  the  cavils  and  jealousies  of  popular  dis- 
cussion, so  many  jarring  interests  could  be  amalga- 
mated. Exhausted  by  the  exactions  of  the  imperial 
commanders,  the  protestants  Avere  anxious  for  the 
termination  of  hostilities  ;  but  still  they  required 
some  satisfactory  pledge  for  their  future  security. 
Their  endeavours  indeed  were  confined  to  objects 
more  attainable  than  those  of  their  opponents  ;  and 
it  is  highly  probable,  that  they  would  have  been 
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completely  satisfied  with  the  unmolested  enjoyment 
of  the  secularized  property,  and  the  free  exercise  of 
their  religion.  No  less  offended  with  the  arro- 
gance and  rapacity  of  Wallenstein,  than  alarmed 
at  the  aggrandisement  of  Austria,  the  catholics 
were  scarcely  less  eager  for  peace ;  but  in  the  pride 
of  conquest  they  disdained  to  treat  upon  equal 
terms,  presumptuously  demanding,  as  the  price  of 
conciliation,  the  immediate  restitution  of  all  eccle- 
siastical benefices  from  the  church,  with  an  ade- 
quate compensation  for  the  losses  occasioned  by 
the  unconquerable  obstinacy  of  their  opponents. 
Neither  was  Ferdinand  averse  from  a  pacification, 
provided  his  edict  was  admitted  as  a  preliminary.* 

The  emperor's  facility  in  assembling  a  diet  cre- 
ated universal  astonishment,  as  a  spirit  of  opposi- 
tion was  widely  diffused,  and  complaints  and  mur- 
murs were  every  where  heard,  too  loud  and  violent 
to  be  treated  with  contempt.  The  apprehensions 
even  of  those  who  on  all  former  occasions  had  ma- 
nifested unshaken  allegiance  toward  the  imperial 
throne  were  at  length  awakened,  for  they  no  longer 
doubted  that  the  ruin  of  the  protestants  would  pave 
the  way  for  their  own  subjugation.f 

The  popular  manners  of  the  Duke  of  Bavaria, 
when  contrasted  with  the  sullen  haughtiness  of  Fer- 
dinand, produced  a  comparison  too  mortifying  for 
vanity  to  endure  with  patience.  The  ties  of  interest 
which  had  so  long  united  their  discordant  spirits 
had  gradually  relaxed;  so  that  it  was  generally 
expected  that  the  jealousy  excited  by  the  favour  of 
Wallenstein,   and   recently   aggravated  by  the  in- 


*  1630.  Schmidt,  iv.  2y.  f  Puffendorf,  i.  58. 
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trigues  of  France,  would  kindle  into  a  flame,  when 
they  were  mutually  irritated  by  collision.  Though 
the  Electorate  of  Bavaria  had  hitherto  escaped  the 
calamities  of  war,  it  was  impossible  for  the  aspiring 
soul  of  its  sovereign  calmly  to  endure  the  superio- 
rity of  a  man,  whose  rapid  elevation  prematurely 
frustrated  his  splendid  visions,  and  robbed  him  of 
the  glory  which  he  fully  anticipated  as  the  reward 
of  victory.  The  preference  given  to  the  brilliant 
talents  of  Friedland  had  totally  extinguished  every 
spark  of  gratitude  in  Maximilian  s  bosom,  and  even 
prepared  him  for  joining  the  enemies  of  Austria, 
when  a  favourable  opportunity  should  occur.* 

These  considerations,  however,  were  either  en- 
tirely overlooked  by  imperial  pride,  or  yielded  to 
others  which  appeared  more  important.  Without 
the  assistance  of  the  diet  it  was  impracticable  for 
Ferdinand  to  provide  for  the  expenses  of  the  Man- 
tuan  expedition,  or  even  successfully  to  oppose  the 
King  of  Sweden,  who  was  actually  preparing  for 
the  invasion  of  Pomerania ;  because  it  was  danger- 
ous any  longer  to  persevere  in  a  system,  which  had 
so  completely  alienated  the  affections  of  the  nation, 
that  every  individual  might  be  expected  to  join  the 
hostile  standard,  when  displayed  in  the  cause  of 
freedom.  But  his  principal  aim  in  convening  a  diet 
was  to  secure  the  reversion  of  the  imperial  dignity 
to  his  eldest  son  ;  and  this  he  was  persuaded  could 
never  be  effected,  unless  the  wishes  of  the  electors 
were  gratified. 

Resolutely  determined  to  sacrifice  every  thing  to 
the  attainment  of  that  paramount  object,  he  repaired 

•  1630.  Puffeiidoif,i.58.       Schmidt,  iv.  29. 
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to  Ratisbonne,  with  extraordinary  pomp,  toward  the 
end  of  June,  1630,  accompanied  by  the  empress,  and 
his  eldest  son,  already  King  of  Bohemia  and  Hun- 
gary. The  Duke  of  Bavaria  and  the  ecclesiastical 
electors  were  previously  assembled  to  receive  him, 
accompanied  by  numerous  and  splendid  retinues, 
and  decorated  with  Asiatic  ostentation.  The  elec- 
tors of  Saxony  and  Brandenburg,  however,  declined 
attending,  alleging,  in  their  excuse,  that  their  do- 
minions, exhausted  by  the  calamities  of  war,  were 
utterly  incapable  of  providing  funds  for  so  expensive 
a  journey.*  This,  probably,  was  an  exaggerated 
statement,  but  they  were  happy  to  avail  themselves 
of  a  popular  pretext  to  avoid  an  altercation  with 
Ferdinand,  being  both  predetermined  to  refuse 
their  consent  to  the  election  of  a  King  of  the  Ro- 
mans. Neither  were  they  entirely  exempt  from 
apprehension  respecting  their  personal  security ;  as 
in  case  their  correspondence  with  Gustavus  should 
be  discovered,  they  had  every  thing  to  dread  from 
the  resentment  of  an  offended  despot.f 

The  imperial  commanders  appeared  at  the  diet 
in  a  style  of  magnificence,  which  plainly  shewed 
how  great  part  of  the  plunder  had  been  applied. 
But  the  equipages  and  attendants  of  Wallenstein 
eclipsed  even  the  splendour  of  Maximilian  and 
Ferdinand.  Six  hundred  gentlemen  marched  in 
his  train,  whose  costly  attire,  while  it  excited  admi- 
ration, contrasted  too  strongly  with  the  general  mi- 
sery to  be  viewed  without  silent  imprecations. 


*  Unde  non  omnino  falsa  ipsorum  excusatio  poterat  \ideri,  ni  paulo 
post  coUigendo  contra  Caesarcin  militi  thesauros  fere  erogassent.  Biirgus, 
41. 

t  Harte,  i.  165.        Piiflendorf,  i.  58. 
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The  situation  in  which  the  emperor  had  impru- 
dently placed  himself  was  little  calculated  to  in- 
crease his  popularity,  or  to  ensure  his  tranquillity 
in  future ;  since  he  had  not  only  to  combat  the  in- 
veteracy of  his  avowed  opponents,  but  to  contend 
against  the  jealousy  of  his  apparent  partisans.    The 
former,  however,  he  beheld  with  disdain,  convinced 
that  nothing  could  render  them  formidable,  while 
he  possessed  the  support  of  the  catholics.     And  of 
that  he  appears  never  to  have  entertained  the  slight- 
est suspicion ;  but  seriously  to  have  flattered  him- 
self that  he   had   completely  satisfied  their  most 
romantic  expectations  by  the  "  edict  of  restitution," 
and  eternally  bound  their  ambitious  leader  by  rais- 
ing him  to  the  electoral  dignity.*     Desirous  of  con- 
cealing his  lofty  designs  under  the  specious  veil  of 
moderation,  he  addressed  the  assembly  in  a  studied 
harangue,  in  which  he  boldly  asserted,  that  neither 
the  origin  of  the  war,  nor  its  long  duration,  could 
justly  be  imputed  to  him,  since  he  had  never  neg- 
lected a  single  opportunity  which  could  lead  to  the 
termination  of  hostilities.     If  all  attempts  toward 
negotiation  had  proved  abortive,  the  failure  arose 
from  the  implacability  of  his  opponents.     The  ob- 
stinacy of  Frederic,  in  refusing  to  accept  the  condi- 
tions   proposed   at  Mulhausen,   was   notorious  to 
every  member  of  the  Germanic  constitution,  by  the 
majority  of  whom  they  were  approved.     Instead  of 
endeavouring  to  obliterate  the  stain  of  rebellion,  by 
humbly  acknowledging  his  fault,  he  actually  car-^ 
ried  on  a  traitorous  correspondence  with  the  ex- 
ternal enemies  of  the  empire ;  in  consequence  of 


Schiller,  ii. 
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which  he  exhorted  the  electors  seriously  to  consider, 
whether  he  had  not  justly  forfeited  every  claim  to 
forgiveness.* 

The  attention  of  the  members  being  diverted  to 
objects  of  far  greater  moment,  the  consideration  of 
the  claims  of  the  unfortunate  Palatine  was  conse- 
quently suspended,  though  the  question  was  revived 
in  a  subsequent  session,  at  the  instigation  of  the 
English  ambassador.  Anxious  to  obtain  the  rein- 
statement of  his  unhappy  brother-in-law,  Charles  I. 
deputed  Sir  Robert  Anstruther  to  the  diet,  on 
purpose  to  intercede  in  his'  behalf.  Had  this  pe- 
tition been  delivered  with  that  dignified  firmness 
which  announces  resolution,  and  the  lofty  feeling 
of  national  honour,  it  could  hardly  have  failed  of 
meeting  with  attention;  but  the  hereditary  preju- 
dice of  the  house  of  Stuart,  in  favour  of  prerogative, 
combining  with  the  dissensions  which  prevailed  at 
home,  prevented  the  king  from  employing  the  only 
language  to  which  the  emperor  was  likely  to  attend. 
Desirous,  however,  of  palliating  the  harshness  of  a 
refusal  by  every  external  token  of  respect,  Ferdi- 
nand endeavoured  to  gratify  the  vanity  of  Charles 
by  conferring  upon  his  representative  the  most  flat- 
tering marks  of  distinction. 

The  friends  of  Wallenstein,  who  had  still  a  nu- 
merous party  at  the  imperial  court,  contended, 
that  nothing  could  be  more  impolitic  than  to  drive 
the  Palatine  to  despair,  since  it  was  by  no  means 
improbable  that  circumstances  might  arise,  when 
it  might  be  highly  expedient  to  restore  his  domi- 
nions, as  a  necessary  counterpoise  to  the  inordinate 


*  Schmidt,  iv.  29.        Loticluus,  734. 
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ambition  of  Bavaria.  But  the  ascendant  of  Maxi- 
milian again  prevailed,  and  what  he  owed  to  gra- 
titude he  secured  by  fear.  Ferdinand  no  longer 
dared  by  an  equivocal  declaration  to  leave  his  in- 
tentions dubious;  but  when  pressed  by  Anstruther 
for  a  final  answer,  he,  without  hesitation,  replied, 
"  That  in  consideration  of  his  respect  for  the  kings 
of  England  and  Spain,  he  would  consent  to  recal 
the  sentence  of  proscription,  provided  Frederic  ac- 
cepted the  conditions  already  offered,  and  gave 
proofs  of  repentance  by  his  submission.  That  in- 
dispensable ceremony  being  duly  performed,  he 
promised  to  restore  that  part  of  his  dominions 
which  was  actually  in  the  hands  of  the  infanta  Isa- 
bella."* An  offer  like  this,  however  qualified, 
ought  to  have  been  regarded  in  no  other  li^ht  than 
that  of  adding  insult  to  injury,  and  should  have 
animated  the  exertions  of  an  indignant  sovereign  in 
defence  of  his  own  and  the  national  honour. 

The  political  situation  of  Europe  engrossed  much 
of  the  attention  of  the  diet,  as  Ferdinand  endea- 
voured, by  various  arguments,  to  enforce  the  ne- 
cessity of  providing  supplies  for  the  prosecution  of 
hostilities,  in  case  his  earnest  endeavours  for  the 
restoration  of  peace  should  terminate  unsuccess- 
fully. "  The  position  of  Germany,"  he  said,  "  was 
highly  critical,  as  a  coalition  was  forming,  whose 
hostile  designs  threatened  to  extend  the  flame  of 
war  more  widely  than  ever,  unless  the  machinations 
of  their  enemies  were  rendered  abortive  by  the  vi- 


♦  Le  Vassor,  ix.  446.  Barre,  ix.  594.  Saunderson's  Charles  I.  143. 
Lotichius,  i.  756.  Burnet's  Mem.  of  Hamilton.  Rushwoith's  Hist. 
Collect. 

t  Schmidt,  iv.  2D.         Lotichius,  734. 
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gorous  exertions  of  those  who  adhered  to  the  or- 
thodox faith  with  pious  constancy.     The  projects 
of  Sweden,  no  longer  concealed  under  the  veil  of 
mystery,  could  not  escape  the  observation  of  the 
most  shallow  politician.    Notwithstanding  the  truce 
concluded  with  Poland  had  given  peace  and  secu- 
rity to  his  realm,  Gustavus  Adolphus  continued  to 
augment  his  armies  with  as  much  activity  as  if  his 
dominions  were  threatened  with  an  invasion.     His 
boundless  ambition,   disdaining  the  narrow  limits 
prescribed  by  nature,  would  never  repose  till  it 
had  enveloped  Europe  in  a  general  conflagration." 
Proceeding  to  examine  the  motives  which  might  be 
supposed  to  influence  that  monarch's  conduct,  he 
triumphantly  asked,  "  of  what  injuries  the  King  of 
Sweden  had  to  complain?  what  insults  had  he  re- 
ceived from  the  Germanic  empire  ?  on  what  pre- 
tence could  he  interfere  with  her  internal  regula- 
tions ?     The  dispute  occasioned  by  the  occupation 
of  Stralsund  might  be  speedily  brought  to  an  ami- 
cable adjustment,  provided  Gustavus  would  consent 
to  accept  the  mediation  of  Denmark.     But  should 
he  perversely  reject  so  fair  an  oflier,  it  was  equally 
for  the  interest  and  for  the  honour  of  the  German 
nation,  to  prepare  for  the  invader  so  warm  a  recep- 
tion, as  would  make  him  long  repent  his  temerity."* 
The  Mantuan  war  coming  next  under  considera- 
tion, Ferdinand  attempted,  with  his  usual  duplicity, 
to  prove  that  it  had  been  a  war  of  necessity,  and 
that  he  had  been  compelled  by  tlie  restless  ambi- 
tion of  France  to  take  up  arms  in  defence  of  the 
rights  and  dignity  of  the  imperial  diadem.     In  this 


»  Schmidt,  iv.  738. 
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unavoidable  contest,  involving  the  dearest  interests 
of  all  the  German  states,  full  as  much  as  it  regarded 
his  own,  he  could  not  doubt  their  alacrity  to  furnish 
supplies.* 

Subsidiary  demands  to  an  enormous  amount  ap- 
pearing to  require  some  palliative,  Ferdinand  con- 
cluded his  address  in  a  tone  of  benevolence  by  no 
means  natural  to  his  feelings.  After  lamenting  the 
hardships  to  which  every  part  of  the  empire  had 
been  unfortunately  exposed  by  the  long  duration  of 
hostilities,  he  conjured  the  assembly  to  take  into 
consideration  the  calamitous  state  to  which  their 
country  was  reduced,  and  to  endeavour  by  wise  and 
salutary  regulations  to  provide  an  adequate  remedy. 
*'  To  alleviate  the  burthens  of  a  suffering  people," 
he  said,  "  was  the  dearest  wish  of  his  heart,  and 
was  no  less  recommended  by  the  dictates  of  pru- 
dence than  enforced  by  the  voice  of  humanity, 
since  nothing  could  tend  so  effectually  as  their  in- 
ternal dissensions  to  promote  the  designs  of  their 
enemies. "t 

By  this  artful  attempt  to  disguise  rancour  and 
ambition  under  the  specious  veil  of  compassion, 
Ferdinand  expected  to  elude  all  complaint  respect- 
ing the  tyrannical  proceedings  of  Wallenstein  :  but 
the  indignation  excited  by  the  insolence  and  rapa- 
city of  that  haughty  chieftain  was  too  inveterate  for 
words  to  appease.  Instead  of  simply  replying  to 
the  imperial  address,  in  the  official  language  of  flat- 
tery, they  resolved  to  avail  themselves  of^the  only 
opportunity  that  might  ever  occur  for  obtaining 
effectual  relief.     The  miseries  occasioned  by  the 


Lotichius,  734.  t  Barre,  ix.  591. 
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licentious  excesses  of  the  imperial  troops  were  de- 
tailed in  all  their  enormity ;  compensations  were 
demanded  for  the  injuries  sustained,  and  security 
required  against  their  future  recurrence.  Of  the 
inefficacy  of  remonstrances  they  had  already  expe- 
rienced such  inveterate  proofs,  that  it  would  have 
been  the  height  of  credulity  to  have  depended  npon 
promises,  without  possessing  the  means  of  compel- 
ling their  fulfilment.  For  so  predominant  was  the 
influence  of  Friedland,  that  every  complaint  pre- 
ferred against  him  was  artfully  attributed,  by  the 
Austrian  ministers,  to  envy,  excited  by  his  pre-emi- 
nent talents,  or  to  secret  disaffection  toward  the 
head  of  the  empire,  whose  legitimate  prerogatives 
none  dared  to  dispute,  wliile  defended  by  the  genius 
of  Wallenstein.  These  arguments,  however,  though 
indisputably  supported  by  uncontested  facts,  were 
no  longer  calculated  to  produce  their  wonted  effect, 
because  they  could  not  be  acted  upon  with  secu- 
rity. Even  those  members  of  the  diet  who  had 
supported  Ferdinand,  in  his  most  extravagant 
schemes,  now  warmly  espousing  the  popular  cause, 
insisted  upon  the  removal  of  the  only  general  ca- 
pable of  opposing  Gustavus.*  Imploring  the  em- 
peror, in  pathetic  terms,  to  have  compassion  upon 
the  sufferings  of  a  hitherto  patient  people,  whose 
silent  endurance  of  the  most  galling  tyranny  en- 
titled them  to  pity,t  they  intimated  that  a  conti- 


•  Quern  (meaning  Wallenstein)  odiurn  ac  nauseam  humani  generis 
Yocitabant.— Puffendorf,  i.  58.    Gallelti,  i.  131. 

t  If  Burgus  be  correct,  and,  as  he  was  an  officer  in  Wallenstein's  army, 
he  had  every  means  of  ascertaining  the  truth,  the  people  had  cause 
enough  to  complain.  "  Conquesti  praetcr  omnia  sunt  de  Vollensfaino 
summo  armorum  Caesaris  praefecto,  ilium  oblique  perstringentes,  (luod 
superbus  homo,  ambitione  elatus,  ad  militum  benevolcntiam  captandam, 
tantam  exercitui  concessisset  liceuciam,  ut  uiliil  tarn  facinerosum  esset, 
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nuance  of  the  same  oppressive  system  might  impel 
them  to  listen  to  the  dictates  of  despair,  and  to 
seek  that  redress  under  the  banners  of  Sweden, 
which  they  had  ineffectually  solicited  from  the 
justice  and  humanity  of  their  legitimate  sovereign. 

The  losses  sustained  by  the  different  states  were 
described  in  terms  of  merited  indignation.  By 
Brandenburg  they  were  estimated  at  twenty  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  by  Pomerania  at  ten,  by  Hesse 
Cassel  at  seven,  and  by  the  other  members  of  the 
Germanic  constitution  according  to  the  same  ex- 
aggerated scale  of  calculation.* 

Ferdinand  would  have  willingly  postponed  the 
discussion  of  every  other  affair  till  he  had  secured 
the  election  of  his  son  ;  because,  while  that  import- 
ant question  remained  in  suspense,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  subject  his  impetuous  temper  to  many 
irksome  restraints,  as  the  smallest  inadvertence 
might  at  once  have  destroyed  his  visionary  plans 
of  ambition.  But  intrigues  and  duplicity  proved 
equally  fruitless ;  no  promises  could  satisfy  the  ex- 
pectations of  the  nation,  no  artifices  could  elude  its 


qnodmilites  contra  raiserrimos  populos  non  auderent;  saevire  in  homines, 
\1rginibus  vim  inferre,  combusrere  domos,  civitates  devastare,  depopulare 
provincias,  pium  putarent ;  militaribus  praeceptis  contineri  piaculum  du- 
cerent,  esse  has  non  conservandi,  sed  perdendi  imperii  artes ;  non  instru- 
endi  milites,  sed  comimpendi ;  irritari  militum  petulantia  populos,  inde 
rebelliones,  et  bella  civilia  oriri," — Burgus,  i.  46. 

•  Schmidt,  iv.  29.  Lotichius,  i.  738,  &c.  Ferdinandus  enim  per 
praedatorium,  et  sine  ordinum  consensu  conscriptum  militem  suum,  solos 
evangelicos  ordines,  belli  hujus  curriculo,  immeusa  auri  vi  emunxit, 
quanta,  praeteritis  aliquot  seculis,  etiam  extrema  necessitate  ingruente, 
a  toto  imperio  exacta  et  contributa  non  est.  Dissertatio  de  Ratione 
Status  in  imperio  Romano  Germanico,  Authore  Hippolitho  a  Lapide. 
467. — ^This  satirical  work,  which  is  attributed  to  Chemnitz,  is  extremely 
scarce,  as  it  was  suppressed  by  order  of  the  Austrian  government  soon 
after  its  publication.  (Fricstadii,  1647).  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Coxe  for 
its  perusal. 
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discernment.  Encouraged  by  the  flattering  pro* 
mises  of  France,  and  confident  of  being  supported 
by  the  whole  German  confederacy,  the  Duke  of 
Bavaria  protested  against  the  validity  of  an  election, 
which,  considering  the  circumstances  under  which 
it  must  be  conducted,  would  necessarily  be  defi- 
cient in  a  most  essential  point — unbiassed  freedom 
of  suffrage.  In  a  city  surrounded  by  the  imperial 
troops,  the  decision  of  the  electors  could  not  fail 
to  be  treated  as  the  effect  of  compulsion,  and  of 
course  as  illegal.  "  What  necessity,"  said  Maximi- 
lian, in  a  tone  of  defiance,  "  exists  any  longer  for 
maintaining  such  numerous  armies,  except  to  ren- 
der the  Duke  of  Friedland  as  much  an  object  of 
terror  to  the  German  princes,  as  he  is  an  object  of 
detestation  to  the  people  ? '* 

Ferdinand,  though  represented  by  many  histo- 
rians as  not  naturally  cruel  and  vindictive,  was  as- 
suredly more  sensible  to  the  voice  of  interest  than 
to  the  calls  of  hiuTianity.  The  sympathy  of  a 
despot  is  rarely  awakened  by  the  distresses  of  those 
whom  Providence  has  subjected  to  his  fury  ;  but 
if  not  totally  insensible  to  the  suggestion  of  pru- 
dence, he  will  sometimes  assume  the  garb  of  mercy, 
when  necessary,  to  appease  the  murmurs  of  an  in- 
dignant people,  rendered  formidable  by  despair. 
Perceiving  therefore  that  nothing  would  satisfy  the 
diet  but  a  partial  acquiescence  with  their  demands. 


*  Bane,  ix.  591.  Fcrdinaiidus,  ut  in  aliis  omuibas,  ita  etiain  in  hoc 
passu,  fidei  a  se  datae,  uno  impetu  perupit,  ac  pro  lubitu  siio,  generalem 
exercituum  ducem  in  imperio,  Wallenstenum,  sopitis".  jam  fore  publicis 
turbis,  et  discrimine  omni  submoto,  creavit.  De  Rut.  3tat.  464.  Licet 
imperatori  nomen  istud,  quod  caput  imperii,  tarn  in  miiAfaribus,  quam  in 
civilibus,  cit,  tribuatur;  jus  tamen  creandi  supremum  b.'ijli  ducem,  im- 
perium  sibi  reservavit.    Ibid.  506. 
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lie  judged  it  expedient  to  comply,  rather  than  to 
hazard  his  authority  in  a  precarious  contest.  He 
accordingly  consented*  to  disband  eighteen  thou- 
sand of  his  bravest  troops,  flattering  himself,  by 
this  act  of  condescension,  to  silence  the  jealousy  of 
the  electors,  and  to  render  them  more  tractable  in 
future. 

It  is  but  fair  to  acknowledge,  that  Ferdinand  was 
placed  in  a  most  critical  situation,  and  that  it  would 
have  required  extraordinary  talents  to  extricate 
him  with  credit  from  a  maze  of  difficulties  which 
became  gradually  more  intricate  as  he  advanced. 
Temerity,  perhaps,  would  have  been  the  resort  of 
wisdom,  because  to  desperate  diseases  none  but 
desperate  remedies  should  be  applied.  Ferdinand, 
however,  was  desirous  of  reconciling  so  many  dis- 
cordant interests,  that  it  was  out  of  his  power  to 
act  with  decision,  or  to  meet  the  danger  with  a  re- 
solution adequate  to  its  urgency.  The  scruples  of 
religion  (for  though  frequently  misguided  by  intem- 
perate zeal,  religion  undoubtedly  formed  the  mas- 
ter-spring of  all  his  actions,)  could  hardly  fail  to 
interfere  with  the  bold  suggestions  of  ambition ; 
neither  was  it  easy  to  reconcile  the  timid  counsels 
of  friars,  who  aimed  at  accomplishing  their  insidi- 
ous designs  by  the  tortuous  paths  of  intrigue,  with 
the  lofty  projects  of  Wallenstein,  whose  ardent  cou- 
rage panted  to  overturn  by  force  of  arms  every 
intervening  obstacle,  that  obstructed  his  passage 
to  uncontrolled  authority.  The  former,  regarding 
the  enforcement  of  the  edict  of  restitution  as  the 
principal  object  to  be  eifected,  when  policy  sug- 
gested  the  necessity   of  its   suspension    during   a 

♦  Pio  SjBd  pernicioso  consilio. — Burgus,  47-      Pfeffel,  U.  3X2. 
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limited  period,  as  the  surest  expedient  for  prevent- 
ing the  protestants  from  uniting  with  Sweden,  they 
positively  denied,  that  the  imperial  prerogative  ex- 
tended to  such  profanation.     "  Ecclesiastical   pro- 
perty," they  presumptuously  contended,  '*  was  in- 
dependent of  all  human  control :  to  protect  it  was 
the  noblest  duty  of  royalty,   but  to  alienate  it  ex- 
ceeded its  utmost  prerogatives."     Addressing  them- 
selves to  the  weakness  of  the  pious  monarch,  they 
further  asserted,  *'  that,  by  permitting  the  church 
to  be  robbed  of  her  possessions,  he  became  no  less 
criminal  in  the  judgment  of  Heaven  than  if  he  had 
appropriated  the  spoil  to  the  profanest  uses.     For 
what    purpose,"    they    asked,    "  had    Providence 
crowned  his  arms  with  vminterrupted  success,  ex- 
cept that  he  might  employ  his  victorious  cohorts 
in  defence  of  the  orthodox  faith  ?"    They  further  in- 
sisted, that  "  he  was  irresistibly  called  upon  to  dis- 
play his  gratitude  by  some  immediate  act  of  bene- 
ficence toward  those,  whose  unwearied  supplica- 
tions had  drawn  blessings  on  all  his  undertakings, 
instead  of  deferring  the  execution  to  a  distant  pe- 
riod,   when  it    might    possibly    never    be    accom- 
plished."*   Wallenstein,  on  the  contrary,  whose  sa- 
gacity   foresaw    the    gathering    storm,   expatiated 
upon  the  imprudence  of  reducing  the  army  at  the 
decisive  moment  when  he  was  about  to  gather  the 
long  expected  harvest  of  all  his  fatigues,     "  The 
spirit  of  opposition,  which  had  so  unexpectedly 
shewn  itself  in  the  diet,  arose  entirely,"  he  strenu- 
ously contended,  **  from  the  indecision  of  the  em- 
peror, and  the  secret  promises  of  Sweden.     To  re- 
duce the  factious  to  silence,  and  to  complete  the 

•  Pfeflel,  ii.  312. 
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subjugation  of  Germany,  required  nothing  except 
a  little  perseverance  in  the  same  salutary  system, 
which  had  hitherto  been  pursued  with  so  much  ad- 
vantage and  glory.  The  menaces  of  Gustavus  he 
affected  to  treat  with  a  levity  bordering  on  con- 
tempt, arrogantly  boasting,  that  if  the  hardy  Goth 
should  be  rash  enough  to  hazard  his  reputation  on 
German  ground,  he  would  drive  him  back  again 
with  a  rod.* 

Though  the  wisdom  of  this  advice  could  not  be 
easily  controverted,  Ferdinand  wanted  resolution 
to  pursue  it;  imprudently  resorting  to  a  middle  sys- 
tem equally  distant  from  the  opposite  extremes,  by 
which  he  hoped  to  appease  the  violence  of  party 
without  exposing  the  empire  to  a  general  convul- 
sion.! Maximilian,  being  perfectly  acquainted  with 
the  emperor's  prejudice  in  favour  of  the  priesthood, 
and  wishing  to  protract  the  decision,  combatted  the 
opinions  of  the  Jesuits,  by  artfully  suggesting,  that 
no  stain  had  attached  to  his  immediate  predeces- 
sors on  the  imperial  throne,  for  having  sacrificed 
the  pretended  interests  of  the  church  to  the  peace 
of  the  empire.  He  readily  admitted  (for  had  he 
ventured  to  reduce  the  clergy  to  a  level  with  the 
laity,  his  arguments  would  have  lost  all  their 
weight),  that  it  was  the  paramount  duty  of  a  Christ- 
ian sovereign  to  shield  the  ministers  of  religion 
from  every  insult ;  but,  he  contended,  that  a  mo- 
narch had  other  obligations  no  less  urgent  to  per- 
form ;  and  that  it  would  be  highly  criminal  to  risk 


*  BaiTe,  ix.  593.    Nani,  viii. 

f  The  mezzo  terminc,  so  highly  extolled  by  the  politicians  of  Italy,  is 
perhaps  the  most  dangerous  course  that  a  statesman  can  pursue  in  a  dif- 
cult  crisis,  yet  it  is  usually  that  to  which  most  men  resort,  who  value 
themselves  on  that  questionable  quality,  called  prudence. 
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the  tranquillity  of  a  mighty  nation,  in  pursuit  of  an 
object  which  he  was  by  no  means  certain  to  ac- 
complish. The  resources  of  the  protestants  were, 
in  his  estimation,  far  more  considerable  than  their 
adversaries  were  disposed  to  admit,  and  if  united 
with  those  of  a  foreign  foe  they  might  bid  defiance 
to  the  power  of  Austria.'* 

These  insinuations  were  admirably  calculated  to 
produce  the  effect  which  Maximilian  wished,  as 
they  tended  to  reconcile  the  jarring  counsels  of 
pride  and  prudence.  Ferdinand,  however,  was  un- 
able to  conquer  his  religious  scruples,  and  pre- 
ferred to  expose  himself  to  any  extremities  rather 
than  incur  ecclesiastical  censures.  By  deferring 
the  decision  to  some  future  period,  he  hoped  to 
assuage  the  fears  of  the  protestants,  without  offend- 
ing the  pious  delicacy  of  those  whom  he  venerated 
with  an  adoration  approaching  to  idolatry.f 

In  justice  to  Ferdinand,  we  are  bound  to  ac- 
knowledge, that  almost  every  thing  conduced  to 
thwart  his  projects,  or  to  mislead  his  judgment. 
The  policy  of  terminating  hostilities  with  France 
was  either  felt,  or  pretended,  by  all  the  princes  of 
Germany,  as  a  necessary  preliminary  to  a  rupture 
with  Sweden.  This  opinion  coinciding  with  the 
projects  of  Richelieu,  an  embassy  was  appointed 
to  Ratisbonne.  But  that  sagacious  minister  hav- 
ing objects  in  contemplation,  far  more  interesting  to 
the  glory  and  prosperity  of  France  than  the  mqst 
favourable  conclusion  of  the  Mantuan  war,  it  was 
essential  to  employ  in  this  important  mission  th^ 
talents  of  an  able  negociator;  and  those  talents 
were  found  under  the  humble  garb  of  a  mendicant 

♦  Schmidt,  iv.  18.  f  Ibid. 
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friar.  Francis  Treniblai,  so  justly  celebrated  iti  the 
annals  of  diplomacy,  by  the  title  of  Father  Joseph, 
the  name  he  assumed  upon  taking  the  habit  of  St. 
Francis,  possessed,  in  an  eminent  degree,  every 
quality  requisite  to  deceive.  Under  the  mask  of 
austere  piety,  and  an  affected  in  difference  for  all 
worldly  concerns,  lurked  the  aspiring  soul  of  a 
statesman,  and  a  genius  commensurate  with  the 
most  arduous  undertakings.*  By  a  minister  less 
discerning  than  Richelieu,  this  extraordinary  mail 
might  have  been  suffered  to  waste  his  transcendant 
faculties  in  indolently  begging  from  door  to  door, 
some  scanty  pittance  for  the  convent,  or  in  culti- 
vating a  garden  with  his  fellow-drones ;  while  his 
aspiring  soul  spurned  at  an  occupation  in  which  un- 
lettered piety  was  more  likely  to  succeed,  than  the 
splendid  endowments  of  a  Leo  X.  or  a  Julius  11. 


•  I  find  the  following  anecdotes  in  Harte,  which  he  professes  to  hare 
taken  from  a  Latin  MS.  written  by  a  Carmelite  friar.  According  to 
this  account,  Father  Joseph  was  descended  from  the  ancient  family  of 
Le  Clerc,  and  bora  1579.  His  youth  was  passed  in  scientific  pursuits,  in 
manly  exercises,  and  in  the  practice  of  arras;  at  Padua  he  perfected  him- 
self in  mathematics  and  jurisprudence ;  at  Rome  he  studied  men  and 
politics.  He  next  visited  Germany  and  England,  made  himself  ac- 
quainted with  the  constitutions  of  both  countries ;  and,  though  he  tra- 
velled with  little  expense,  frequented  none  except  persons  of  eminence. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-three,  he  assumed  the  habit  of  St.  Francis,  in  direct 
contradiction  to  the  advice  of  his  friends,  who  thought  him  better  quali- 
fied for  a  military  life.  By  his  interest  with  the  great  he  procured  consi- 
derable benefactions  to  the  order,  and  undertook  the  department  of  su- 
per! litendi  tig  the  missionaries  sent  to  preach  the  gospel  in  the  East  In- 
dies. He  talked  most  of  the  modern  languages  fluently,  and  was  particu- 
larly distinguished  for  his  acuteness  in  conducting  a  theological  dispute. 
ITie  pious  biographer  proceeds  to  inform  us,  that  his  hero  refused  a  car- 
dinal's hat ;  but,  as  he  produces  no  authority  to  confirm  the  assertion,  I 
feel  as  Uttle  inclined  to  give  credit  to  it,  as  I  do  the  miracles  of  his  pro- 
tecting saint.  Richelieu,  who  outlived  his  confidant,  was  too  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  talents  and  ambition  of  that  extraordinary  mau,  to  have 
exalted  him  to  a  situation  in  which  they  might  have  proved  dangerous 
even  to  himself, — Harte,  i.  1B3. 
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The  latent  spark,  which  required  only  the  fostering 
breath  of  power  to  kindle  into  a  resplendent  flame, 
when  cherished  by  th^  kindred  mind  of  Richelieu 
became  a  refulgent  luminary  in  the  political  hemis- 
phere. The  address  manifested  by  Father  Joseph, 
in  the  management  of  a  secret  negociation  at  Rome, 
attracted  the  cardinal's  notice,  who  discovered  a 
spirit  analogous  to  his  own  in  the  man,  whom  mo- 
nastic ignorance  disdained  as  a  weak  and  visionary 
enthusiast.  He  perceived  that  the  ostentatious  piety 
of  the  monk  proceeded  from  policy,  and  not  from 
conviction  ;  and,  as  he  valued  accomplishments  far 
more  than  sanctity,  he  called  the  hypocrite  from 
his  cell  to  act  a  distinguished  part  on  the  splendid 
theatre  of  the  world.  Disdaining  mediocrity  in  any 
station,  the  aspiring  monk,  from  the  very  moment 
he  abjured  the  pleasures  of  life,  aimed  at  celebrity 
by  the  only  methods  which  poverty  offered.  Severe 
in  penance,  fervent  in  prayer,  and  exemplary  in  the 
performance  of  all  the  minor  duties  of  a  monastic 
vocation,  he  perhaps  looked  forward  with  mortified 
ambition  to  the  honours  of  canonization,  when  they 
were  the  only  honours  within  his  grasp.  But  no 
sooner  did  the  career  of  earthly  glory  expand  to  his 
dazzled  sight,  than  he  embraced  it  with  all  the  ar- 
dour of  a  man,  who,  after  a  long  and  tedious  ba- 
nishment, finds  himself  restored  to  the  society  of 
those,  whose  feelings  and  language  correspond  with 
his  own ;  while  by  his  subsequent  actions  he  plainly 
shewed,  that  in  assuming  the  penitential  habit  of 
St.  Francis,  he  mistook  his  vocation,  and  that  if 
he  ever  obtained  a  place  in  the  Roman  calendar,  it 
would  not  be  acquired  by  the  virtues  of  a  martyr.* 

*  Le  Vassor,  i\,  425.     Leon  Brulart,  his  colleague  in  the  embassy, 
VOL.    I.  2  A 
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The  partiality  of  Ferdinand  toward  the  monastic 
habit  pointed  out  the  cupuchin  as  the  fittest  instru- 
ment that  duplicity  coidd  employ  to  overreach  him : 
for,  while  the  austerity  of  his  manners  inspired  ve- 
neration, it  was  hardly  possible  for  the  pious  em- 
peror to  suspect,  that  the  man  he  admired  was  more 
deeply  versed  in  the  writings  of  Macchiavel  than 
in  those  of  St.  Jerome.  But  as  it  would  neither 
have  been  consistent  with  the  humility  of  his  pro- 
fession, nor  decorous  in  the  eyes  of  the  German 
j>eople,  to  invest  a  votary  of  St.  Francis  with  the 
pomp  inseparable  from  the  representative  of  an  il- 
lustrious monarch,  the  cardinal  cast  his  eyes  upon 
Leon  de  Brulart,  at  that  time  ambassador  in  Swit- 
zerland, as  likely  to  be  satisfied  with  the  external 
shew,  without  presuming  to  dive  into  the  mysteries 
of  the  mission.* 

The  expectations  of  Richelieu  were  completely 
justified  by  the  event,  as  the  monastic  diplomatist 
was  treated  by  the  emperor  with  as  much  respect  as 
would  have  been  paid  to  an  angel  from  heaven .'f' 


drew  liie  following-  portrait  of  him,  in  a  private  letter  :  "  Ce  capucin  n'a 
rien  d'un  chretien,  que  le  noni,  ni  d'un  rcligieux  que  son  froc,  et  sa 
torde.  Jamais  on  ne  vit  une  dissimulation  plus  profonde,  ni  une  plus 
trompeuse  duplicity.  Imbu  des  maximes  de  la  politique  la  plus  rafinee, 
il  s'est  uniqueraent  applique  a  surpreudre  les  princes  d'Allemagne,  a 
mepriscr  toutes  les  regie*  de  la  bienseance,  et  de  I'honnitet^,  et  ne  s'est 
jamais  propose  d'autre  but,  que  ce  qui  serait  plus  utile,  et  plus  propre  a 
Ini  assurer  les  bonnes  graces  du  Cardinal  de  Richelieu." 

*  Grimoard,  ii.  35. 

t  The  author  of  the  Speculum  Tkeopolitiaim,  supposed  to  be  Ferdi- 
nand's confessor,  thus  describes  his  veneration  for  the  clergy.  "  Morta- 
lium  ueminem  in  terris  aeque  reveritus  est,  atque  sacerdotes,  in  quibus 
twnnibus  divixmm  nunien  venerabatur,  atque  honorabat.  Auditus  est  non 
sine  admiratione  dicere,  occurrentibus  sibi  eodem  loco,  ac  tempore,  angelo 
et  sacerdote,  se  primum  sacerdoti,  deinde  angelo  honoris  officium  pcrsol- 
vaturuni."    Caput,  ix. 
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In  vain  did  the  ministers  of  Spain  and  Savoy  ex- 
plain the  secret  projects  of  the  Parisian  conrt,  in- 
sisting that  the  real  object  of  the  embassy  was  to 
create  disunion  in  the  electoral  college,  and  impede 
the  election  of  a  King  of  the  Romans.  A  single 
word  from  the  friar  produced  a  stronger  effect  upon 
the  pious  emperor  than  the  most  elaborate  dis- 
course from  the  unhallowed  mouth  of  a  mundane 
counsellor. 

The  arrival  of  a  pompous  legation  from  France, 
by  giving  a  novel  direction  to  the  public  opinion, 
suspended  for  a  moment  the  fall  of  Wallenstein : 
for,    singular  as  it  may  appear,    the    intervention 
of  Loiiis  was  regarded  alike  by  the  catholics  and 
protestants  as  a  subject  of  universal  gratulation. 
It  gratified  the  former,  because  it  displayed  an  in- 
terest in  the  politics  of  Germany,  which  could  only 
be  attributed  to  jealousy  of  Austria,  whose  power 
they  were  anxious  to  reduce.     Scarcely  less  san- 
guine in  their   expectations,  the  latter  persuaded 
themselves,  that  whatever  might  be  the  motive  which 
actuated  the  son  of  Henry,   whether  he  intended 
openly  to  favour  the   enterprizes   of  Sweden,    or 
merely  to  counterbalance  the  influence  of  Spain,  it 
must  prove  ultimately  beneficial  to  themselves,  since 
it  was  hardly  possible  for  the  imagination  to  figure 
to  itself  a  political  revolution,  from  which  no  event- 
ual good  should  accrue. 

It  is  probable  that  Richelieu,  in  proposing  a  ne- 
gociation,  never  seriously  intended  to  pursue  it, 
but  regarded  the  sanctity  of  a  diplomatic  character 
to  be  the  safest  covering  for  intrigue.  At  least  it  is 
certain,  that  the  termination  of  the  dispute  respect- 
ing the  succession  of  Mantua,  being  at  best  a  se- 
condary consideration,  was  left  to  the  capacity  or  the 

2  A  2 
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incapacity  of  Briilart,  as  the  crafty  friar  had  busi- 
ness to  transact  of  a  more  urgent  nature,  which  en- 
tirely engrossed  his  attention.  The  main  object  of 
his  instructions  being  to  procure  the  deposition  of 
Wallenstein,  it  was  to  the  accomplishment  of  that 
important  point  that  all  his  artifices  were  directed. 
To  remove  from  the  command  of  the  Austrian 
armies  a  general,  who  had  led  them  from  victory  to 
victory,  at  the  moment  when  the  greatest  warrior 
of  the  age  was  preparing  to  penetrate  into  the  heart 
of  Germany,  was  an  enterprize  worthy  of  the  ge- 
nius of  Richelieu  * 

The  singularity  of  the  attempt,  combining  with 
the  period  at  which  it  was  made,  has  induced  many 
writers  to  assert,  that  J;he  abasement  of  Austria  was 
previously  planned  between  the  minister  of  France 
and  the  chiefs  of  the  catholic  party ;  but  this  opi- 
nion appears  to  have  been  hastily  taken  up  in  con- 
sequence of  the  event,  and  to  be  unsupported  by 
any  authority.  To  form  a  rational  judgment  of  the 
whole  transaction,  we  should  indentify  the  feelings 
and  the  prejudices  of  the  German  princes  at  this 
momentous  crisis,  their  exalted  notions  of  their  own 
military  skill,  and  the  contempt  with  which  they 
viewed  the  troops  and  tactics  of  all  other  nations. 
Under  these  circumstances  we  shall  no  longer  be 
induced  to  tax  them  with  pride  and  presumption 
for  believing,  that  after  the  reduction  of  the  imperial 
army,  and  the  removal  of  its  haughty  commander, 
neither  generals  nor  men  would  be  wanting  to  chas- 
tise the  temerity  of  Sweden .f     Was  it  consistent 


*  1630.  Schmidt,  iv.  29.    Schiller,  ii. 

f  Independently  of  the  Italian  army,  the  Austrian  forces  amounted  to 
forty  thousand  men,  and  those  of  the  League  to  thirty  thousand. — 
Schmidt,  iv.  29. 
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%vith  reason,  much  less  with  vanity,  to  believe  that 
the  barbarous  sovereign  of  a  half-civilized  people, 
that  the  King  of  Finland  and  Lapland,  whose  name 
had  never  reached  the  genial  regions  of  southern 
Germany,  should  be  destined  to  change  the  desti- 
nies of  Europe  ?  The  dominions  of  the  Goth  were 
too  poor,  too  remote,  and  too  defective  in  popula- 
tion, to  inspire  the  smallest  appreliension.  By 
those  confident  statesmen  the  wars  and  politics  of 
Sweden  had  been  contemplated  with  the  same 
haughty  indifference  wnth  which  they  viewed  the 
savage  incursions  of  undisciplined  Tartars,  or  of 
the  wandering  robbers  of  Arabia.* 

The  intrigues  of  the  diet  for  the  humiliation  of 
Wallenstein  were  resumed  with  greater  ardour  than 
ever,  when  his  enemies  w^ere  assured  of  the  co- 
operation of  Richelieu.  Even  the  Spanish  ambas- 
sador was  impolitic  enough  to  unite  in  the  prevail- 
ing cry,  and  to  solicit  the  dismission  of  the  only 
general  capable  of  supporting  the  fortunes  of  Aus- 
tria. Still  however  their  united  efforts  might  have 
proved  ineffectual,  had  not  the  irresolution  of  the 
emperor  been  at  length  overcome  by  the  artful  insi- 
nuations of  Father  Joseph.  Concealing  his  attack 
under  the  appearance  of  zeal  for  the  welfare  and 
glory  of  Ferdinand,  he  dexterously  suggested,  that 
it  would  be  acting  conformably  to  the  dictates  of 
prudence  to  remove  a  man  whose  arrogance  had 
justly   rendered    him    unpopular,!    because   little 


»  Schmidt,  V.  1. 

t  Piacesius,  410,  thus  describes  thr.  oppression  of  Wallenstein :  ^*  FA 
simul  insoleus  militis  aleudi  introdncta  ratio,  in\itis  provinciarum  populis, 
eo  ouere  contra  praescriptum  anliquarum  sanctionum  imperialiuni  grava- 
tis,  idque  nulla  aequabili  modcratione  servata,  sed  licenciac  irilitaris  ar- 
bitrio,  ut  civitales  ct  oppida  quasi  in  pru^dam  dattC,  a  rcceptis  hospitio, 
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doubt  could  be  entertained  that  in  return  for  this 
concession,  the  diet  would  immediately  gratify  his 
wishes,  by  proceeding  to  the  election  of  a  King  of 
the  Romans.  The  loss  sustained  by  the  absence 
of  that  victorious  commander  could  not  be  attended 
with  serious  consequences,  since  the  moment  the 
emperor  had  accomplished  the  mighty  object  upon 
which  parental  affection  was  so  meritoriously  bent, 
he  might  replace  the  Duke  of  Friedland  at  the 
head  of  his  armies,  and  by  conferring  upon  him  ad- 
ditional titles  and  estates,  obliterate  the  mortifica- 
tion ot  a  temporary  disgrace. 

An  opinion,  delivered  with  prophetic  emphasis 
by  so  persuasive  an  advocate,  dissipated  all  the 
scruples  of  Ferdinand ;  yet  it  is  possible  that  jea- 
lousy might  not  be  without  its  share  in  deciding 
the  question  :  for  though  he  exercised  an  authority 
over  the  whole  of  Germany  more  absolute  than  any 
of  his  predecessors,  it  was  an  humiliating  reflection 
for  Austrian  pride,  to  feel  that  he  was  indebted  for 
this  unprecedented  splendour  to  the  genius  of  a  man, 
who  a  few  years  before  was  confounded  among  the 
crowd  of  Bohemian  nobles.  Neither  was  it  easy 
for  him  to  believe,  that  the  hand  which  had  raised 
the  tremendous  fabric  was  deficient  in  strength  to 
overturn  it.*  In  proportion,  however,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  Wallenstein's  power,    the   difficulty  of  re- 


seu  praesidii  imperatorii  titulo  niilitibus,  slipendiorum  nomine  diriperen- 
tur,  conniventibus  ad  omnia  eorutn  praefectis.  Isti  enim  non  aliud  re- 
sponsura  dabant  ea  de  re  conquerentibns,  nisi  quod  imperator  mallet 
suos  subditos  habere  pauperes,  quain  rebelles." 

*  Ferdinand's  heart  was  not  very  accessible  to  gratitiide.  "Cum 
acerrime  Fridlandi  abdicationem  urgerent  electores,  inter  alias  hac  quo- 
que  usi  ratione,  quod  Meclenburgica  ditio  facilius  inermi  quam  armato^ 
avelli  possit." — Puffendorf,  i.  58.^How  far  this  suggestion  operated, 
subsequent  events  prevented  posterity  from  ascertaining. 
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moving  him  augmented  ;  and  should  he  refuse  obe- 
dience to  the  imperial  mandate,  as  his  enemies  art- 
fully suggested,  it  was  impossible  to  foresee  to  what 
dangerous  lengths  he  might  be  hurried  by  passion 
and  resentment,*     From  an    army  entirely  of  hi« 
own  creation,  and  implicitly  devoted  to  his  com- 
mands by  the  united  impulse  of  interest,  fear,  and 
admiration,    what  a  formidable  opposition    might 
arise.     The  immensity  of  his  wealth,  the  fruit  of 
extortion,  afforded  funds  for  supporting  the  part- 
ners of  his  triumphs,  should  he  bid  defiance  to  the 
imperial    authority,    while    his    unbounded  vanity 
would  feel  the  indignity  with  the  keenest  sensibi- 
lity.    His  behaviour,  however,  upon  this  trying  oc- 
casion  was  widely  different  from  that  which  was 
anticipated  by  the  fears  of  his  friends,  or  foretold 
by  the  malice  of  his  adversaries.     Perceiving  that 
the  influence  of  the  Bavarian  faction  was  about  to 
prevail,  he  retired  to  Memminghen,  a  town  in  Sua- 
bia,  to  await  the  event  in  apparent  indifference,  but 
more  probably  with  the  design  of  shaping  his  fu- 
ture course  as  the  stars  and  Seni  might  admonish. 
Fearful  of  irritating  a  spirit  so  alive  to  glory,  and 
so  impetuous  in  all  its  decisions,  the  emperor  re- 
solved to  proceed  with  the  utmost  circumspection, 
and  he  accordingly  selected  two  of  Wallenstein's 
friends  to  convey  the  tidings  of  his  disgrace,f  with 
directions  to  soften  the  unwelcome  message  by  the 
most  fiattering  assurances  of  esteem. 


*  Certe  maximum  est,  et  prodigio  proximum,  qupd  et  Caesar  electori- 
bus,  et  Walsteinius  Caesari  obsecutus  est.  De  Comitiis  Ratisbonse  celc- 
bratis  epist. — Theod.  Bcrcnici  Norici. 

t  Questenberg  and  Werdenberg-,  both  men  of  rank,  and  filling  dis- 
tinguished offices.— LotichiiTiJ,  i.  755.  Sclmiidt,  iv.  29,  Swedish  Intel- 
ligencer, i.  11. 
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Wallenstein  was  previously  acquainted  with  the 
purport  of  their  visit,  before  the  messengers  of  Fer- 
dinand arrived ;  and  though  his  bosom  was  con- 
vulsed by  conflicting  passions,  the  serenity  of  his 
countenance  was  far  from  indicating  the  tempest 
that  raged  within.  "The  emperor  is  betrayed," 
said  the  Duke  of  Friedland,  producing  an  astrono- 
mical calculation,  "  the  ascendant  of  Bavaria  pre- 
vails ;  but  as  the  conduct  of  Ferdinand  is  the  re- 
sult of  necessity  rather  than  of  inclination,  I  feel 
disposed  to  pity  and  to  forgive  him.  The  result  of 
his  determination  is  no  secret  to  me ;  on  the  con- 
trary, I  clearly  foresee  that  he  is  destined  to  repent 
the  imprudent  sacrifice  which  he  has  been  tempted 
to  make ;  I  will  not,  however,  resist  his  orders." 

This  unexpected  composure  no  less  astonished 
than  delighted  his  friends,  who  were  prepared  for 
a  very  different  reception ;  and  whom  he  now  dis- 
missed with  magnificent  presents,  and  a  letter  to 
the  emperor,  imploring  him  to  continue  his  protec- 
tion and  favour,  in  the  submissive  language  of 
respect.* 

That  the  haughtiest  of  human  beings  should 
have  bowed  submissively  to  a  decree  which  seemed 
at  once  to  level  his  proudest  hopes,  was  a  subject 
of  universal  astonishment.  But  it  would  have  been 
inconsistent  with  the  character  of  that  extraordi- 
nary man  to  have  acted  a  natural  part ;  and  as  he 
was  firmly  persuaded  that  his  meridian  splendour 
was  obscured  only  by  a  transient  cloud,  he  looked 
forward  with  confidence  to  the  happy  moment 
when  it    should  burst  forth  more  refulgent  than 


♦  Schiller,  ii.    Barie,  ix.  593.    Galetti,  i.  133. 
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ever.  Such  at  least  was  the  opinion  of  those,  who 
viewed  his  actions  in  a  favourable  light  ;*  others 
indeed  pretended,  that  having  deliberately  weighed 
in  the  scale  of  prudence  the  probable  consequences 
of  resistance,  he  discovered  that  by  prematurely 
throwing  off  the  mask,  he  might  forfeit  the  pleasure 
of  revenge.  As  yet  his  preparations  were  incom- 
plete. His  estates,  though  immense,  were  scattered 
in  different  provinces  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia, 
and  might  be  easily  seized  by  the  activity  of  his 
enemies,  before  he  could  arrive  to  defend  them. 
With  these  the  nerve  of  his  power  would  be  lost ; 
and  he  was  inclined  to  think  too  ill  of  mankind  to 
believe  that  human  fortitvide  could  resist  the  bait, 
should  they  be  held  out  as  a  temptation  to  trea- 
chery. To  time  alone  he  trusted  for"  redress,  re- 
solved not  to  impair  his  future  prospects  by  his  own 
temerity  .f  That  his  career  of  glory  was  not  finally 
closed,  the  astrologer  Seni,  in  whose  predictions  he 
confided  with  the  credulity  of  a  child,  had  plainly 
discovered  from  the  planets;  yet  it  was  unnecessary 
to  recur  to  supernatural  sources  to  illustrate  a  fact, 
which  a  volume  more  accessible  to  human  infirmity 
might  have  clearly  unfolded.  The  approach  of  an 
enemy  like  Gustavus  Adolphus  could  hardly  fail  to 
summon  from  his  inglorious  retreat  the  greatest 
general  that  Austria  possessed. 

Want  of  firmness  in  one  essential  point  usually 
leads  to  imprudent  concessions  in  others.  After 
sacrificing  Wallen stein  to  the  intrigues  and  jealousy 


*  Among  these  was  Nani,  who  expresses  his  admiration  in  the  follow- 
ing words :  "  restando  dubbio,  s^  a{'parisee  maggiore  ncl  escrcitarc  il 
commando,  h  ne'l  lasciarlo,   viii. 

t  Schiller,  ii. 
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of  Maximilian,  it  was  in  vain  for  Ferdinand  to  con- 
tend against  the  impetuous  current  of  popular  opi- 
nion, in  a  question  still  more  important  to  preroga- 
tive.    It  had  long  been  a  subject  of  serious  com- 
plaint, that  the  Mantuan  war  had  been  undertaken 
without  obtaining  the  concurrence   of,    and  even 
without  consulting  the  diet,  who  affected  to  con- 
strue  this    contemptuous   neglect  into   a  flagrant 
breach  of  their  constitutional  privileges,  and  not 
without  an  appearance  of  reason;  because  the  troops 
which  had  been  ordered  to  cross  the  Alps  formed 
part  of  the  army  of  the  empire.     Ferdinand  ineffec- 
tually endeavoured  to  elvide  the  attack  by  expa- 
tiating upon  the  necessity  of  an  unanimous  effort  to 
oppose  the  common  enemy  of  the  papal  religion; 
flattering  himself,  that  if  he  should  succeed  in  ex- 
citing their  apprehensions   for   the   safety  of  the 
church,  he  might  depend  upon  their  cordial  con- 
currence.    Contrary,  however,  to  his  expectations, 
the   proposal   was   received   with   an  indifference 
more  demonstrative  of  courage  than  of  foresight. 
Every  consideration  relative  to  personal  security 
was  absorbed  in  the  idea  of  prescribing  bounds  to 
the  exhorbitant  power  of  Austria.     Encouraged  by 
the  facility  with  which  they  had  hitherto  carried 
all  controverted  points,  they  proceeded  with  ardour 
in  the  work  of  humiliation,  requiring  from  the  em- 
peror a  positive  assurance  that  he  would  never  more 
engage  in  a  foreign  war  without  the  consent  of  the 
diet.     They  further  required,  that  he  should  imme- 
diately establish  so  rigid  a  discipline,  that  no  mem- 
ber of  the  empire  might  have  any  thing  to  fear  from 
the  licentious  conduct  of  his  army.* 

*  1630,  Swedish  Intelligencer,  i.  12. 
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Mortifying  as  these  concessions  must  have  ap- 
peared to  the  unbending  spirit  of  Ferdinand,  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  withhold  his  assent  without 
risking  an  open  rupture;  and  having  thus  sacrificed 
the  fruit  of  many  painful  years  of  fatigue  and  dissi- 
mulation, he  felt  secure  of  meeting  with  a  grateful 
return.  But  no  sooner  did  he  urge  the  election  of  his 
son  than  he  plainly  discovered  his  error.  Various 
causes  for  delay  were  successively  started.  The 
unquiet  state  of  the  empire  was  alleged  by  some  as 
a  satisfactory  reason  for  deferring  the  discussion ; 
by  others  it  was  argued,  that  the  forms  of  the  consti- 
tution expressly  required  that  the  ceremony  should 
take  place  at  Francfort,  and  not  at  Ratisbonne ; 
while  the  two  protestant  electors,  deriving  courage 
from  the  general  confusion,  boldly  declared,  that 
they  would  never  consent  to  continue  the  imperial 
crown  in  the  Austrian  family,  till  the  edict  of  resti- 
tution should  be  revoked.*  The  eyes  of  Ferdinand 
were  at  length  opened  to  the  danger  that  surrounded 
liim  ;  when  too  late  to  retract  he  repented  his  con- 
cessions, and  plainly  discovered  that  he  had  been 
made  the  dupe  of  an  unprincipled  friar.t 

The  prospect  of  an  immediate  rupture  with 
Sweden  making  it  necessary  to  appoint  a  succes- 
sor to  Wallenstein,  the  ambition  of  Maximilian, 
secure  of  the  support  of  the  Catholic  League,  as- 
pired openly  to  that  important  command.  The  dif- 
ficulty of  the  times,  so  argued  his  numerous  parti- 
sans, required  that  the  most  cordial  harmony  should 


*  Grimoard,  ii.  64. 

t  The  hypocrisy  of  Father  Joseph  made  so  deep  an  impression  on  the 
mind  of  Ferdinand,  that  he  was  often  heard  pnblicly  to  say,  "  thAt  a 
capuchin  friar  had  disarmed  an  emperor  with  his  rosary,  and  covered  six 
electoral  bonnets  witli  his  cowl.— Schiller,  ii. 
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subsist  between  the  army  of  Austria  and  that  of  the 
League;  and  the  surest  means  of  preventing  dissen- 
sions, would  be  to  place  them  both  under  the  or- 
ders of  the  same  commander.  The  valour  and  skill 
displayed  by  the  Duke  of  Bavaria  in  the  Bohemian 
war,  his  prudence,  power,  and  popularity,  seemed 
to  point  him  out  as  the  only  general  to  whom  this 
important  commission  could  be  securely  entrusted. 
In  the  estimation  of  Ferdinand,  however,  these  were 
insuperable  obstacles.  When  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  united  forces  of  Austria  and  the  League,  what 
might  not  his  ambition  attempt !  The  imperial  crown 
might  be  for  ever  wrested  from  the  House  of  Haps- 
burg ;  neither  was  this  improbable,  since  the  secret 
emissaries  of  the  emperor  pretended  to  have  disco- 
vered, that  a  project  was  actually  formed,  with  the 
knowledge  and  approbation  of  the  Electors  of 
Mayence,  Cologne,  and  Saxony,  for  transferring 
the  sceptre  to  Bavaria,  after  the  death  of  its  present 
possessor.* 

The  bare  suspicion  of  a  design,  so  decidedly  hos- 
tile to  the  aspiring  projects  of  Austria,  was  sufiS- 
cient  to  awaken  the  ancient  jealousies,  which  had 
long  subsisted  between  the  ancestors  of  Maximilian 
and  those  of  Ferdinand-t  Though  secretly  re- 
solved to  elude  the  demand,  the  emperor  was  sen- 
sible, that  the  strength  and  popularity  of  the  new 
elector  would  make  it  dangerous  to  offend  him  by 
an  open  and  unqualified  refusal ;  he  therefore  had 

*  Et  dubio  procul  Caesar  elegisset  heroem,  agnatum,  fortem,  splendi- 
dam,  fortuiiatum,  circumspectum,  nisi  secreto  kliud  insusurrasset  com- 
mm\i&  iWa.  principum  noyerca,,  ratio  status  nuncupata. — Lotichius,  i.  760. 
Memoires  de  Louise  Juliane,  294. 

t  Earn  esse  electoris  Bavari  eminentiam,  ut  jurisdictionem  ill  am  mili- 
tarem  non  nisi  absolutam  sit  admissurus.  Ut  plus  etiam  illi,  quam  Fiied- 
lando,  debeatur.    Ibid. 
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recourse  to  the  arts  of  intrigue,  and,  without  for- 
mally resisting  the  wishes  of  the  catholics,  annexed 
to  the  exalted  dignity  of  generalissimo  a  thousand 
irksome  conditions,  at  which  the  pride  of  Maximi- 
lian was  sure  to  revolt.  This  necessarily  led  to  a 
protracted  negociation,  and  ended  in  a  compro- 
mise, by  which  the  command  was  conferred  upon 
Tilly,  the  friend  and  client  of  Maximilian.* 

Nothing  now  remained  to  occupy  the  assembly 
except  to  terminate  hostilities  with  Louis ;  and  as 
it  became  requisite  to  recal  the  troops  from  Italy, 
in  order  to  oppose  the  progress  of  the  Swedes,  the 
emperor  embraced  the  resolution  of  concluding  a 
peace,  though  it  necessarily  involved  some  unavoid- 
able sacrifices  of  pride  and  prerogative.  But,  ad- 
mitting that  it  was  evidently  for  the  interest  of  Aus- 
tria to  put  an  end  to  the  Mantuan  war,  it  should 
naturally  follow,  that  to  have  protracted  the  con- 
test would  have  been  equally  advantageous  to 
France ;  because  it  served  to  divide  the  attention 
of  Ferdinand,  instead  of  permitting  him  to  concen- 
trate the  whole  of  his  force  in  the  north  of  Ger- 
many, when  threatened  by  the  valour  of  Gustavus. 
It  would  be  unjustly  depreciating  the  sagacity  of 
Richelieu,  to  suppose  him  blind  to  so  obvious  a 
truth ;  yet,  though  he  clearly  distinguished  the  line 
of  conduct  which  it  would  have  been  most  advise- 
able  for  him  to  pursue,  he  was  no  longer  at  liberty 
to  adopt  it.  The  constitution  of  Louis,  naturally 
delicate,  was  ill  calculated  to  struggle  against  the 
violence  of  a  malady,  which  his  physicians  pro- 
nounced to  be  mortal.  In  the  event  of  his  death, 
the  crown  devolved  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  a  weak 

*  1630.  Lolichius,  1 760.     Barre,  ix.  644.    Schmidt,  iv.  29. 
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and  volatile  prince,  alternately  governed  by  his 
mother  and  his  favourites.  His  liatred  of  the  car- 
dinal, whose  interests  had  long  been  at  variance 
with  his  own,  must  unavoidably  have  exposed  that 
haughty  minister  to  the  full  weight  of  royal  resent- 
ment. Richelieu  had  therefore  no  alternative  left, 
except  to  brave  the  storm  with  unshaken  fortitude ; 
or  to  endeavour  to  avert  it,  by  the  powerful  protec- 
tion of  his  ancient  mistress  ;  and  by  gratifying  her 
inclination  in  an  important  point,  he  hoped  to  obli- 
terate the  remembrance  of  past  ingratitude.  To 
have  embraced  the  former,  required  a  degree  of 
magnanimity  which  conscious  integrity  could  alone 
inspire,  but  to  which  the  cardinal's  heart  was  a 
stranger ;  for,  however  bold  he  might  appear,  when 
dispensing  the  favours  and  exerting  all  the  autho- 
rity of  the  crown,  he  bent  beneath  the  blast  of  ad- 
versity with  more  than  female  timidity.  The  par- 
tiality of  Mary  toward  the  Spanish  court,  had  ren- 
dered her,  from  its  commencement,  averse  to  the 
war;  and  this  dislike  was  considerably  increased 
by  the  apprehension  of  the  danger  to  which  Franca 
might  be  exposed  by  losing  its  sovereign  at  that 
critical  period.  These  considerations  appeared  to 
the  cardinal  too  weighty  to  be  despised,  and  he  ac- 
cordingly dispatched  a  courier  to  Father  Joseph, 
with  positive  directions  to  terminate  hostilities  upon 
any  conditions.* 

Aware  of  the  embarrassment  in  which  he  might 
be  involved,  should  Louis  recover,  and  Richelieu 
disavow  his  instructions,  the  artful  monk  declined 
affixing  his  name  to  the  instrument,  under  pretext 


*  Le  Vassor.  ix.  449. 
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that  it  would  be  totally  inconsistent  with  the  rules 
of  propriety  for  him  to  subscribe  it,  as  he  was  not 
invested  with  any  public  character.  The  imperial 
ministers,  however,  were  not  so  easily  deceived. 
They  knew  that  he  alone  possessed  the  confidence, 
and  was  entrusted  with  all  the  secrets  of  the  car- 
dinal, and  positively  refused  to  be  bound  by  any 
conditions  which  he  objected  to  sanction.  The 
disciple  of  St.  Francis  being  now  compelled  to  sub- 
mit, the  following  treaty  was  concluded  : 

"  That  in  consideration  of  the  harmony  which 
should  in  future  prevail  between  the  courts  of  Vi- 
enna and  Paris,  their  sovereigns  engaged  neither 
openly  to  attack  each  otl^ers  dominions,  nor  to  af- 
ford assistance  to  any  foreign  power,  with  whom 
they  might  be  engaged  in  hostiHties. 

*'  That  the  Duke  of  Guastalla,  in  consequence 
of  a  pension  to  be  regularly  paid  out  of  the  revenues 
of  the  duchy  of  Mantua,  should  cede  all  his  claims 
to  the  Duke  of  Nevers. 

"  That  upon  the  latter  soliciting,  in  respectful 
language,  the  investiture  of  the  duchy,  and  acknow- 
ledging its  dependence  upon  the  imperial  throne, 
the  emperor  would  immediately  confer  it,  and  with- 
in a  stated  period  withdraw  his  troops  from  the  for- 
tresses which  they  actually  occupied. 

"  That  the  Spaniards  should  likewise  evacuate 
Piedmont,  upon  condition  that  the  French  should 
repass  the  Alps."* 

A  compensation  was  allotted  to  the  Duke  of 
Savoye,  for  the  loss  of  Susa,  Pignerol,  and  some 
other  towns  of  inferior  value,  retained  by  Louis. 


*  This  treaty  may  be  found  at  length  in  Dumont*s  valuable  collection, 
V.  partie  ii.  615. 
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The  republic  of  Venice  and  the  Duke  of  Lor^ 
raine  were  expressly  comprehended  in  the  negocia- 
tion,  upon  conditions  highly  favourable  to  their  in- 
terests. 

The  general  sentiment  excited  by  the  foregoing 
convention,  was  very  far  from  conforming  to  the  ex- 
pectations of  those,  by  whom  it  had  been  negoci- 
ated.  All  parties,  on  the  contrary,  appeared  equally 
dissatisfied.  When  Ferdinand  reflected  upon  the 
numerous  sacrifices  to  which  he  had  been  tempted 
by  the  fallacious  promises  of  Father  Joseph,  he 
grew  enraged  at  his  folly,  for  having  suffered  piety 
to  get  the  better  of  prudence ;  yet  felt  himself  en- 
tangled among  so  many  difficulties,  that  it  was  too 
late  to  think  of  retracting.  The  Duke  of  Mantua 
complained  that  his  territories  were  dismembered, 
even  without  the  empty  ceremony  of  asking  his 
consent;  more  sensible  to  the  trifling  losses  he  sus- 
tained, than  to  the  permanent  tenure  which  they 
ensured.  The  pride  of  the  Venetians,  though  cer- 
tainly treated  with  greater  attention,  was  offended 
at  the  indifference  of  Louis,  forgetting  that  they  had 
lost  all  political  consequence  with  the  invaluable 
commerce  of  Asia.  It  would  have  been  a  proper 
compliment,  they  thought,  to  the  dignity  of  the 
senate,  to  have  deferred  the  signature  till  the  ar- 
rival of  their  ambassador,  who  was  actually  on  his 
journey  to  Ratisbonne.  The  Spaniards  were  still 
more  severely  mortified  at  the  neglect  they  experi- 
enced :  accustomed  to  take  the  lead  in  every  nego- 
ciation,  they  could  not  endure  the  humiliation  of 
being  obliged  to  abide  by  the  arbitration  of  others, 
in  a  question  so  interesting  to  themselves.* 

•  Le  Vassor,  ix.  451.    Bane,  ix.  59C 
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The  recovery  of  Louis  having  released  the  cardi- 
nal from  all  his  apprehensions,  he  attempted,  by  a 
flagrant  violation  of  truth,  to  correct  the  impru- 
dence which  timidity  had  induced  him  to  commit. 
Determined  that  nothing  should  engage  him  to  ra- 
tify the  article  which  precluded  France  from  assist- 
ing  her  allies,  should  they  become  the  enemies  of 
Austria,  he  endeavoured  to  preserve  the  honour  of 
his  master,  by  accusing  the  negociators  with  having 
acted  in  contradiction  to  their  positive  instructions; 
without  deigning  to  reflect,  that  in  return  for  an 
engagement  so  important  to  Ferdinand  at  that  pe-^ 
rilous  crisis,  he  had  acceded  to  the  proposals  of 
the  French  plenipotentiaries  respecting  the  evacua- 
tion of  Mantua.  Brulart  was  not  only  reprimand- 
ed for  disobedience  of  orders,  but  received  an  ab- 
solute injunction  to  follow  the  emperor  to  Vienna, 
to  declare  that  his  master  was  resolved  to  withhold 
his  ratification  till  the  objectionable  clause  should 
be  expunged  ;  and,  in  order  to  give  a  more  serious 
air  to  this  ridiculous  farce,  the  monk,  upon  his  ar- 
rival at  Paris,  was  refused  access  to  his  former 
patron,  and  commanded  to  retire  into  a  cloister. 
This  disgrace,  however,  was  of  short  duration ;  and, 
after  a  few  weeks  passed  in  monastic  seclusion,  he 
appeared  at  court  a  greater  favourite  than  ever.* 

It  was  during  the  sitting  of  the  diet  that  a  mani* 
festo  was  received  from  the  King  of  Sweden,  ex- 
planatory of  his  motives  for  taking  up  arms,  They 
were  exposed  in  a  long  and  elaborate  memorial,t 
from  which  it  will  be  sufficient  for  our  present  pur- 
pose to  extract  a  few  of  the  leading  articles.  He 
began  by  complaining,  *'  that  in  the   year   1625, 


•  La  Vassor,  ix.  451.    Barre,  ix.  596.         tLotichius,  i.  782, 
¥0L.  I,  2    B 
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while  engaged  in  hostilities  with  Poland,  Ferdi- 
nand had  caused  a  Swedish  courier  to  be  inter- 
cepted, charged  with  dispatches  of  infinite  import- 
ance, the  contents  of  which  had  been  published 
with  the  grossest  misrepresentations,  and  the  mes- 
senger treated  with  gratuitous  cruelty.  Not  satis- 
fied with  offering  this  unpardonable  insult  to  an 
independent  sovereign,  he  had  assisted  Sigismund 
with  troops  and  money,  had  encouraged  him  by 
promises  to  continue  the  war,  and  even  issued  a 
proclamation  forbidding  the  Swedes  to  recruit  in 
Germany,  a  privilege  common  to  all  the  nations  of 
Europe :  that,  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  esta- 
blished principles  of  justice,  and  in  violation  of 
the  forms  of  the  Germanic  constitution,  he  had  de- 
prived the  Dukes  of  Mecklenberg  of  their  do- 
minions, both  of  whom  were  allied  to  Gustavus  by 
the  strictest  ties  of  friendship ;  that  he  had  occu- 
pied several  towns  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  and 
equipped  a  navy,  with  a  view  to  usurp  the  sove- 
reignty of  that  sea,  though  universally  acknow- 
ledged by  the  law  of  nations  to  be  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  Sweden  ;  that  he  had  seized  and 
confiscated  her  trading  vessels,  and  interrupted  her 
connnerce  with  the  Hanseatic  cities ;  that  he  had 
laid  siege  to  Stralsund,  though  avowedly  placed 
under  the  protection  of  Gustavus,  and  had  even 
excluded  his  ambassadors  from  the  congress  at 
Lubec,  when  they  appeared  to  prefer  their  just 
complaints.*  That  he  had  presumed  to  declare 
tiie  King  of  Sweden  by  a  public   document  an 


*  Legati  ipsius  modo  non  cum  contemptu  reject!  sunt,  scd  ctiara 
minis  in  illos  saevituni  est ;  nisi  a  Lubecoa,  immo  GeinianiaE;  finibus,  cx- 
cedant,  fore  ut  omnia  expectant  ultima. — Lotichius,  784. 
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enemy  to  the  Germanic  empire,  and  had  sanc- 
tioned by  his  approbation  certain  scurrilous  wri- 
tings, in  which  the  character  of  Gustavus  was 
falsely  traduced,  and  his  power  derided."* 

Instead  of  openly  resenting  these  acts  of  injust- 
ice, the  king  affirmed,  "  that  he  preferred  to  seek 
satisfaction  by  pacific  attempts.  Remonstrances 
had  been  presented  to  the  electoral  college,  but 
had  been  treated  with  silent  contempt.  Not  satis- 
fied with  neglecting  his  just  demands,  the  catholic 
members  had  purposely  omitted  to  give  him  the 
title  of  king."  Having  thus  stated  his  griefs  with 
becoming  dignity,  he  concluded  by  regretting,  m 
pathetic  language,  that  all  his  endeavours  to  pre- 
vent the  effusion  of  human  blood  had  hitherto  been 
rendered  abortive.  "  Humanity,"  he  said,  "  had  in- 
duced him  to  stifle  his  resentment,  but  should  the 
emperor  continue  to  reject  his  complaints,  as  the 
sovereign  and  protector  of  an  independent  nation, 
he  must  stand  acquitted  before  God  and  his  fellow- 
creatures,  should  he  resort  to  those  means  with 
which  Providence  had  entrusted  him,  for  asserting 
the  unquestionable  prerogatives  of  his  crown,  and 
the  rights  and  interests  of  his  people."!' 

Depending  for  justification  upon  the  integrity  of 
his  motives,  and  anxious  to  avoid  a  sinister  inter- 
pretation, Gustavus  directed  Oxenstiern,  his  confi- 
dential minister,  to  repair  to  Dantzic,  for  the  pur- 

♦  Galetti,  i.  148. 

t    E«^11»t>    /Atl    7«^    /[A!T«    //.It     TM     SjXfltllf,    XCtl    ITf tlTOVTOf,    xaXAlfOV     Ifl      XTU/t**     X«« 

XwtTiXEj-aTOK    /Mira  St  xshkhs  kcci  iovXttxs  tnrovii^iTov,  nranrui  ttivyjt^oi  xat  ^Xa&t^urarov . 
Poly-  .  Vi.  ,31.     T.  2.  p.  79.  cc.  Sdiweigh. 

Dumont,  V.  ii.  609.     liarte,  i.  144.     B aire,  ix.  691.     Swedish   Intelli- 
gencer i.  48.^ — In  juslification  of  his  own  conduct  he  says,  "  tametsi  omnift*  v 
sinj^ulatitn  oxactissim^  dcponderarc  velim,  non  inuenio,  quo  jure,  quoque 
titulo,  prcesentis  belli  causa  mihi  sit  imputanda. — Lotichius,  i.  798. 
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pose  of  communicating  with  the  Count  of  Dohna, 
the  Austrian  ambassador.  But  it  soon  became  ap- 
parent, that  it  was  far  from  the  intention  of  the  im- 
perial cabinet  to  remove  the  obstructions  to  peace  : 
on  the  conttrary,  it  was  evident,  that  their  only 
object  was  to  ascertain  to  what  the  preparations 
of  Sweden  amounted,  and  if  possible  to  embroil 
her  with  the  senate  of  Dantzic,  in  order  to  deprive 
her  of  the  facilities  afforded  for  recruiting.  The 
partisans  of  Austria  having  totally  misrepresented 
the  objects  of  Sweden,  the  chancellor  of  Gustavu!§ 
was  publicly  insulted  in  the  streets;  and  deeming 
it  unbecoming  his  sacred  character  again  to  expose 
himself  to  a  similar  outrage,  he  proposed  to  Dohna 
to  adjourn  the  conferences  to  Elbing,  or  to  any 
other  city  which  combined  convenience  and  secu- 
rity in  an  equal  degree.  Convinced  by  the  Aus- 
trian's reply  that  his  professions  were  insincere, 
Oxenstiern  thought  it  expedient  to  bring  the  nego- 
ciation  to  a  speedy  issue  by  producing  the  outline  of 
a  treaty,  the  counterpart  of  that  intended  to  have 
been  submitted  to  the  congress  at  Lubec,  had  an 
opportunity  been  allowed  for  presenting  it,  which 
he  delivered  as  the  ultimatum  of  Sweden. 

**  The  imperial  troops  were  required  to  evacuate 
the  circles  of  Upper  and  Lower  Saxony,  to  demol- 
ish the  forts  erected  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  and 
to  allow  to  all  its  maritime  cities  uninterrupted  free- 
dom of  commerce.  The  court  of  Vienna  was  further 
calledjUpon  to  suspend  her  naval  armaments ;  to  re- 
establish Bogislaus,  and  all  the  other  princes  of  the 
protestant  persuasion  in  the  full  possession  of  their 
legal  prerogatives  ;  to  reinstate  the  Dukes  of  Meck- 
lenburg, who  if  really  criminal  might  be  brought  to 
trial  before  a  competent  tribunal,  and  subjected  in 
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consequence  to  whatever  penalties  an  impartial 
judgment  might  award.  Some  conpensation  was 
also  required  for  the  injuries  sustained  by  the  inha- 
bitants of  Stralsund,  from  the  unjustifiable  aggres- 
sion of  Wallenstein." 

To  these  proposals  the  Austrian  plenipotentiary 
hastily  replied,  that  terms  so  degrading  could  be 
dictated  only  at  the  head  of  a  victorious  army.  All 
farther  communication  accordingly  ceased,  and  the 
king  prepared  to  assert  his  rights  at  the  head  of 
his  warlike  battalions.* 

Gustavus's  threats  do  not  seem  to  have  produced 
any  great  sensation  at  Ratisbonne ;  but  as  it  would 
have  been  inconsistent  with  the  electoral  dignity  to 
have  allowed  the  imputations  to  pass  unnoticed, 
the  following  answer  was  returned : — That  the  in- 
juries complained  of  did  not  appear  sufficient  to 
justify  an  appeal  to  the  sword,  because  the  court 
of  Vienna  had  not  been  accused  of  any  overt  act  of 
hostility.  With  regard  to  the  omission  at  which  he 
was  offended,  they  solemnly  protested,  that  it  did 
not  arise  ftom  want  of  respect,  but  was  strictly 
conformable  to  ancient  precedents  ;  it  having  never 
been  customary  for  the  German  princes  to  address 
an  elective  sovereign  by  the  regal  title.  Disclaim- 
ing all  interference  concerning  the  duchies  of  Meck- 
lenberg,  they  declared  the  decision  of  that  impor- 
tant question  to  be  an  unalienable  branch  of  the 
imperial  prerogative ;  "  it  belonged,"  they  asserted, 
**  to  the  emperor  alone  to  dispossess  a  rebellious 
member,  and  Ferdinand  had  therefore  exercised  a 
legitimate  right  in  punishing  an  undutiful  vassal." 
Proceeding  in  the  same  submissive  style  they  at- 

♦  1630.  Burgus,  i.  34, 
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tempted  to  vindicate  the  behaviour  of  their  chief 
during  the  Polish  war,  pretending  that  it  would 
have  been  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  united  cha- 
racters of  a  brother,  and  an  ally,  to  have  refused 
his  assistance  to  Sigisuiund ;  but  as  the  states  of 
the  empire  took  no  part  in  the  contest,  they  were 
surprised  to  hear  that  the  preparations  of  Gustavus 
were  directed  against  some  of  its  members.  Still 
however  it  was  in  his  power  to  terminate  the  con- 
test by  an  amicable  discussion,  and  should  he  be 
disposed  to  act  with  moderation,  they  declared 
themselves  ready  to  t:oncur  in  any  measures  calcu- 
lated to  preserve  the  tranquillity  of  Europe. 

This  letter  was  accompanied  by  another  from 
Ferdinand,  in  which  he  expressed  his  astonishment 
that  a  Swedish  army  should  have  entered  Pome- 
rania  without  any  previous  declaration,  and  de- 
fended his  conduct  as  strictly  agreeable  to  the  forms 
of  the  Germanic  constitution.  He  finished  by  con- 
juring Gustavus  seriously  to  reflect  on  the  dangers 
which  awaited  him,  before  he  ventured  to  provoke 
the  resentment  of  a  monarch,  whose  victorious 
armies  had  so  often  chastised  the  temerity  of  those 
who  disturbed  the  public  repose.* 

Before  we  advert  more  particularly  to  the  ex- 
ploits of  Gustavus,  let  us  follow  Wallenstein  into 
his  retirement,  that  we  may  see  the  effects  which 
digrace  produced  on  that  eccentric  character. 
With  a  mixed  sensation  of  indignation  and  sorrow, 
the  imperial  army  .learned  the  degradation  of  their 
triumphant  commander,  whose  generosity,  indulr 


*  Historia  delle  guerre  di  FcrdinanJo,  ii.  h  Ferdinando,  iii.  del  Conte 
Galeazzo  Gualdo  Priorato.  i.  10. — ^Though  these  letters  were  written  after 
the  la3*dJng  of  Gustavus,  for  the  sake  of  connexion  I  have  inserted  them 
here. 
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gciice,  and  splendid  talents,  equally  attracted  their 
love  and  admiration.     Many  officers  of  distinction 
immediately  threw  up  their  commissions,  and  soli- 
cited permission  to  share  his  fortunes.  Those  whose 
merits  or  attachment  had  raised  them  highest  in  his 
favour,   received   the  honourable   distinction  of  a 
household   employment;    while  to   others,   whose 
zeal  was  less  conspicuous,  or  on  whose  fidelity  he 
could  not  rely  with  equal  confidence,  pensions  were 
assigned  sufficient  to  procure  all  the  comforts  of 
life,  and  to  attach  them  for  ever  to  his  interest: 
for  though  he  had  resigned  his  employments  with 
the  magnanimity  of  a  sage,  it  was  not  with  the  inten^ 
tion  of   burying  his   talents  in  obscurity,  but  in 
order  to  prepare  for  his  return  to  power  with  more 
extensive  and  more  permanent  authority.     Disdain- 
ing to  gratify  the  malice  of  his  opponents,  by  the 
most  triding  indication    of  mental  depression,  he 
lived  at  Prague  in  a  style  of  magnificence,  more 
suitable  to  the  sovereign  of  a  wealthy  people  than 
to  the  degraded  people  of  Austria.     Six  spacious 
gates  conducted  to  a  palace,  erected  in  the  midst  of 
the  capital  of  Bohemia,  on   a   commanding  spot, 
where  a  hundred 'houses  had  been  cleared  away  to 
make  room  for  the  stately  edifice.     Profusion  and 
taste  were  equally  displayed  in  the  Corinthian  co- 
lumns  which   adorned    the    portico,   and    in    the 
painted  cielings  and  costly  tapestries  which  deco- 
rated the  long  suite  of  apartments,  and  which  pre- 
sented to  the  inquisitive  eye  of  the  philosopher  the 
singular  phenomenon  of  a  retired  officer  surpassing 
monarchs  in  affluence,     His  household,  established 
after  the  expensive  model  of  a  royal  court,  conjpre- 
hended  all  those  idle  appendages  of  pomp  and  os- 
tentation, who  are  accustomed  to  waste  an  useless 
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existence   in   the  flimsy  ceremonies   of  etiquette. 
Gentlemen   of   illustrious   families    accepted   with 
pride  the  key  of  chamberlain ;  many  even  are  said 
to  have  resigned  the  offices  which  they  held  about  the 
person  of  Ferdinand,  for  the  more  flattering  distinc- 
tion of  being  permitted  to  wait  in  the  antichamber  of 
Wallenstein.     Sixty  pages,  instructed  by  the  ablest 
masters  in  all  the  sciences  and  accomplishments 
which  enrich  the  understanding,  or  give  grace  and 
agility  to  the  body,  attended  him  when  he  appeared 
in  public.     A  guard  of  fifty  soldiers,  in  costly  uni- 
form, was  stationed  in  an  outward  hall,  to  preserve 
their  master  against  the  plots  of  his  enemies,  or  the 
too  great  importunity  of  his  friends.     Four  cham- 
berlains were  placed  at  the  door  of  his  apartment, 
M^iose  business  it  was  minutely  to  investigate  the 
name,  the  quality,  and  the  business  of  every  one 
who  demanded   access,  that  none    might  intrude 
through  motives  of  curiosity  on  the  leisure  of  a  man, 
whose  moments  were  too  precious  to  be  consumed 
in  colloquial  intercourse,  or  complim^ntory  saluta- 
tions.    His  table,  consisting  regularly  of  a  hundred 
covers,  was   daily  spread   with   the   most   delicate 
viands;  and  it  is  remarked  by  some  contemporary 
writers,  as  an  instance  of  uncommon  refiuemeu  ,  that 
clean  napkins  were  furnished  at  every  repast ;   it 
would  be  difficult  to  produce  a  more  striking  proof 
of  the  semi-barbarity  of  the  times.     The  richness 
of  his  liveries,  the  splendour  of  his  retinue,  and  the 
magnificence  of  his  furniture,  are  represented  as  al- 
most surpassing  belief;  yet,  in  an  age  and  country 
where  unsoiled  linen  was  regarded  as  a  luxury,  we 
may  readily  conceive  that  every  thing  approaching 
to  common  comfort  must  have  excited  the  greatest 
admiration.     When  he  removed  from  Prague  to 
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Gedsen  or  Sagan,  a  hundred  waggons  transported 
his  plate  and  wardrobe,  and  sixty  carriages  con- 
veye(i  his  attendants,  while  the  cavalcade  was  closed 
by  fifty  grooms,  each  leading  a  noble  courser,  richly 
caparasoned.*  Six  barons,  and  as  many  knights, 
attended  daily  to  receive  and  communicate  his 
orders,  while  a  party  of  soldiers  constantly  patrolled 
the  adjacent  streets,  to  prevent  his  meditations  from 
being  interrupted  by  the  bustle  of  commerce,  or  the 
shouts  of  festivity.  No  carriages  were  permitted  to 
approach  the  palace  ;  no  sounds  of  active  industry 
were  heard,  but  sad  and  solemn  silence  prevailed, 
as  in  the  gloomy  precincts  of  a  Carthusian  monas- 
tery. An  enemy  to  frivolity  of  every  kind,  he 
never  wasted  a  minute  in  those  trifling  amusements, 
which  frequently  constitute  the  most  serious  occu- 
pation of  courtiers.  Grave  and  reserved  in  his  de- 
portment, as  if  he  regarded  taciturnity  to  be  the  cri- 
terion of  wisdom,  he  was  far  more  liberal  of  his 
money  than  of  his  conversation  ;  and  even  when  he 
deigned  to  impart  his  ideas,  he  did  it  reluctantly, 
and  with  repulsive  condescension.  Disliking  mirth, 
and  even  innocent  recreation,  he  was  scarcely  ever 
known  to  relax  the  severity  of  his  features  ;  and  the 
coldness  of  his  constitution  enabled  him  to  resist 
the   seductions   of  the   senses   with   stoic   apathy. 

*  The  wonders  related  respecting  his  stables,  the  racks  and  mangers  of 
polished  steel,  the  stalls  divided  by  columns  of  marble,  and  the  portraits  of 
tlje  horses  painted  by  the  most  excellent  artists  of  Italy,  approach  too 
nearly  to  the  fictions  of  eastern  poetry,  to  be  allowed  a  place  in  the 
serious  pages  of  history.  But  if  we  may  judge  from  a  palace  which  still 
exists  in  the  vicinity  of  Teplitz,  inhabited  by  one  of  his  descendants,  and 
which  is  deservedly  called  by  the  I'rince  de  Ligne,  "  the  Chantilly  of 
Bohemia,"  Wallenstein's  taste  for  magnificence  was  unbounded.  Much 
may  be  substracted  from  the  exaggerations  of  Sarrasin  and  De  Pradc,  and 
still  much  remain  to  admire. 
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Though  engaged  in  a  correspondence  with  persons 
of  eminence  in  every  European  nation,  he  seldom 
had  recourse  to  the  assistance  of  a  secretary,  so 
little  confidence  did  he  repose  in  the  discretion  or 
the  fidelity  of  others.  * 

In  this  stately  obscurity  Wallenstein  awaited 
with  a  steady,  though  not  with  a  tranquil  mind, 
the  happy  hour  when  fortune,  more  just  to  his  per- 
fections, might  render  him  once  more  an  object  of 
terror  to  the  enemies  of  his  country  and  his  own. 
The  victories  of  Gustavus  announced  that  moment 
to  be  rapidly  approaching,  and  he  looked  forward 
to  it  with  all  the  ardour  of  a  mind  inflamed  alike  by 
ambition  and  revenge.  Absolved  by  ingratitude 
from  every  obligation  which  imperial  bounty  had 
formerly  imposed,  his  aspiring  genius  no  longer 
hesitated  to  embrace  the  boldest  designs  which 
pride  or  resentment  inspired.  Whatever  conduced 
to  the  humiliation  of  those  by  whom  he  had  been 
offended,  he  regarded  as  lawful ;  whatever  pro- 
moted his  own  elevation,  he  hailed  as  just  and 
meritorious,  f 


*  Schiller  ii.  Harte  ii.  105.  Carve  Itinerarium  i.  90. — The  former  is 
always  ingenious,  lively,  and  entertaining ;  the  second  accurate,  laborious, 
and  useful;  the  tbird  was  chaplain  to  Devoroux,  one  of  Wallenstein's 
murderers,  and  was  himself  an  eye  witness  of  his  prosperity.  His  politi- 
cal attachments  would  naturally  lead  him  to  view  the  Duke  of  Fried- 
hind's  actions  with  a  prejudiced  eye ;  so  that  when  he  speaks  of  his  j)ower 
he  may  safely  be  credited. 

t  Wallenstein  had  few  personal  graces  to  boast  of.  Tall,  thin,  of  a 
sallow  complexion,  his  hair  short  and  red,  his  eyes  small,  but  beaming 
intelligence  and  fire,  his  figure  was  better  calculated  to  inspire  terrov 
than  to  create  respect. 
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CHAP.  X. 

Gustavus's  motives  for  invading  Germany.  His  preparations  for  that 
important  enterprise.  He  submits  his  plan  to  tlie  consideration  of  the 
Swedish  nation.  Richelieu  offers  him  a  subsidy,  which  is  rejected  witli 
disdain. — Gustavus  negociates  with  the  Protestant  powers. — Con- 
gress at  Lubec. — Gustavus  takes  leave  of  his  people  in  a  farewell  speech. 
Embarks  at  Elssnaben,  and  lands  in  Poraerania ;  occupies  Stetin,  and 
concludes  a  treaty  with  Bogislaus. — Consequences  produced  by  the  ar- 
rival of  the  Swedes.  Their  rapid  progress,  no  less  owing  to  the  coinci- 
dence of  favourable  circumstances  than  to  the  transcendent  talents  of 
their  sovereign. — Gustavus  enters  Mecklenberg. — Magdeburg  declares 
in  his  favour.  Impolitic  conduct  of  Ferdinand. — Fruitless  attempt  of 
Saxony. — Colberg  and  Griffenhagen  taken. 

After  the  unavailing  efforts  of  the  Danish  mon- 
arch to  prescribe  bounds  to  the  tyranny  of  the  im- 
perial court  had  failed  through  that  monarch's  in- 
capacity, Gustavus  Adolphus  was  the  only  sove- 
reign to  whom  the  protestants  of  Germany  could 
reasonably  look  for  protection.  Various  causes,  de- 
rived from  the  most  active  principles  that  can  rouse 
all  the  energies  of  the  human  heart,  combined  to 
render  him  the  inveterate  enemy  of  Ferdinand.  An 
unshaken  attachment  to  the  opinions  of  Luther,  to 
which  he  owed  the  possession  of  the  Swedish 
crown,  an  enthusiasm  for  liberty,  that  characteristic 
passion  of  exalted  souls,  resentment  excited  by  per- 
sonal injuries,  and  the  ardent  desire  of  military  re- 
nown, stimulated  his  ambition  to  the  arduous  under- 
taking of  reducing  that  power  which  had  gradually 
become  the  bane  and  terror  of  Europe.     It  was  an 
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achievement  worthy  of  heroic  courage,  and,  if  crown- 
ed with  success,  might  eventually  civilize  the  semi- 
barbarous  people  which  he  governed.  By  taking  a 
leading  part  in  the  politics  of  Germany  the  rude  vir- 
tues of  the  Swedes  would  be  brought  in  contact  with 
the  habits  of  a  nation,  among  whom  the  arts  and 
comforts  of  polished  society  had  made  no  contempt- 
ible progress.  The  admiration  of  manners  more 
refined  than  their  own,  was  calculated  to  awaken  a 
spirit  of  emulation,  which  might  civilize  the  rude 
inhabitants  of  Dalecarlia.  Thus  policy,  keeping 
pace  with  ambition,  impelled  him  to  the  execu- 
tion of  that  arduous  enterprise  which  had  been  long 
the  favourite  object  of  his  meditations ;  for  little 
doubt  can  be  entertained,  that  even  at  a  very  early 
period  of  life,  he  anticipated  the  glory  of  becoming 
the  champion  of  protestantism.* 

Previously  to  the  commencement  of  the  troubles 
in  Bohemia,  at  a  time  when  the  members  of  the 
reformed  church  were  not  only  living  in  perfect  se- 
curity, but  were  daily  acquiring  such  additional 
strength  as  might  render  them  formidable  to  the  par- 
tisans of  Rome,!  he  wrote  to  the  leaders  of  the  pro- 
testant  party,  expressing  his  zeal  and  attachment  for 
their  favourite  tenets,  and  assuring  them  that  in  every 
emergency  they  might  rely  securely  on  his  assist- 
ance. J  In  1620  he  renewed  the  offer,  but  still  with 
no  better  success;  as  either  the  hero's  character  was 
too  little  known  to  inspire  confidence,  or  pride,  or 
economy,  or  some  other  motive,  equally  contempt- 
ible, opposed  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  his  wishes. § 


*  Pufl'cndorf,  ii.  1. 

t  The  letter  bears  dale  the  2d  of  March,  1615.— Schmidt,  v.  1. 
X  PufiFeiidorf,  ibid.     Saltier  geschichte  von  Wurternberg,  vi.  2S, 
§  Puffendorf,  ii.  2. 
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These  repeated  repulses,  however  disheartening, 
were  far  from  cooling  his  ardour.  Whatever  were 
the  occupations  in  which  he  was  engaged,  his 
thoughts  were  fixed  with  steady  attention  on  the 
transactions  of  Germany,  as  the  only  theatre  where 
his  transcendent  talents  could  be  displayed  with 
appropriate  lustre.  The  humiliation  of  Austria  was 
alike  the  subject  of  his  sleeping  and  of  his  waking 
dreams ;  it  accompanied  him  to  his  pillow  at  night, 
and  returned  again  with  the  dawning  day,  refresh- 
ed and  invigorated  by  repose. 

The  reader  is  acquainted  with  the  event  of  the 
negociation  carried  on  in  1625,  between  Gustavus 
Adolphus  and  the  English  cabinet,  and  with  the 
folly  of  the  allies  in  giving  a  mercantile  preference 
to  the  cheaper  talents  of  Christian.  The  sagacity 
of  the  Swede  anticipated  the  danger  to  which  the 
treachery  of  his  confederates,  or  the  uncertain  issue 
of  a  campaign,  might  expose  him,  unless  put  in 
possession  of  Wismar  or  Dantzic,  or  some  other 
port,  which  secured  a  communication  with  his 
hereditary  dominions:  but,  unfortunately  for  the 
world,  he  had  to  do  with  men,  some  of  whom  either 
wanted  penetration  to  discover,  or  honesty  to  ac- 
knowledge, the  propriety  of  the  demand;  while 
others  would  have  preferred  the  loss  of  independ- 
ence to  that  of  a  single  commercial  vessel,  and 
might  possibly  have  felt  less  repugnance  at  return- 
ing under  the  pontifical  yoke,  than  in  opening  a 
new  and  unfrequented  channel  to  the  natural  pro- 
ductions of  Sweden. 

No  sooner,  however,  was  the  contest  with  Sigis- 
mund  concluded,  through  the  mediation  of  France, 
than  Gustavus  directed  his  undivided  attention  to- 
v\ard  accomplishing  his   favourite   project;    and, 
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luckily  for  Europe,  the  convention  with  Poland 
was  signed  at  a  moment  when  the  distress  of  the 
protestants  had  silenced  every  scruple  that  distrust 
or  vanity  had  formerly  inspired,  and  induced  them 
to  implore  the  protection  of  Sweden  as  their  last 
and  only  resource."* 

Notwithstanding:  the  justice  and  necessity  of  the 
struggle  in  which  he  was  about  to  engage  (for  ne- 
cessary and  just  in  reality  it  was,  provided  any  war 
can  merit  that  appellation,   not  expressly  under- 
taken to  repel  an  invader),  the  prospect  which  open- 
ed before  the  Swedish  monarch  was  far  from  allur- 
ing.    The  gigantic  strength  of  Austria,  the  valour 
of  her  troops,    and  the  skill  of  her  commanders, 
appeared  to  raise  around  her  a  formidable  rampart, 
which  it  would  be  the  height  of  temerity  to  assail; 
and  so  universal  was  the  terror  which  accompanied 
her  arms,  that  a  genius  less  enterprizing  than  that 
of  Gustavus,  would  have  shrunk  from  the  conflict, 
overwhelmed  by  the  sentiment  of  conscious  infe- 
riority.    But,  instead  of  suffering  himself  to  be  in- 
timidated by  the  difficulty  of  the  undertaking,  his 
courage  kept  pace  with  the  danger^  while  his  pene- 
trating discernment  dicovered  some  weak  and  vul- 
nerable pai  ts,  which  might  have  escaped  a  less  ac- 
curate observer.     Circumstantially  informed  of  the 
minutest  occurrence  which  took  place  in  every  Ger- 
man court,  he  knew  that  the  emperor  was  no  less 
detested  than  feared,  and  that  the  indignation  of  the 

♦  Schmidt,  v.  1. — En  effet,  il  est  probable  que  c'eut  6t6  fait  du  parti 
protcstant;  ot  peutetre  de  la  religion  Luthcrienne  en  Ailemagne,  si  la 
fortune  lasse  de  scrvir  les  vastes  desseins  de  Ferdinand ;  ou  piutot  si  la 
Providence  par  un  jvgetnent  secret  dont  il  faut  adorer  la  j?rofondeur, 
n'avait  aJors  suscite  le  plus  redoutable  ennemi  que  Tempire  eut  jamais  cu 
dans  la  pcrsonue  de  Gustave  Adolphc  roi  dc  Suede. — Bougcant,  i.  150. 
A  curious  confession  for  a  Jesuit! 
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protestants,  compressed  by  tyranny,  was  ready  to 
explode ;  he  was  sensible  that  victory  would  con- 
firm the  wavering  minds  of  the  timid,  and  by  aug- 
menting the  number  of  his  adherents,  open  fresh 
resources  for  the  prosecution  of  the  contest ;  while 
every  league  of  country,  rescued  from  the  oppres- 
sive dominion  of  Ferdinand,  would  cripple  his  re- 
sources, and  circumscribe  the  sphere  of  extor- 
tions. 

An  accurate  examination  of  those  resources 
tended  materially  to  diminish  the  dread  which  they 
inspired.  When  calculated  according  to  the  mili- 
tary returns,  the  force  of  her  armies  appeared  tre- 
mendous ;  but  it  was  not  by  the  fallacy  of  official 
reports  that  the  courage  of  Gustavus  could  be  ap- 
palled. The  wealth  collected  by  plunder  had  ren- 
dered  many  of  the  imperial  generals  proud,  disso- 
lute, and  inattentive  to  duty;  while  the  troops  were 
consumed  by  various  maladies,  the  fruit  of  liber- 
tinism, and  of  unwholesome  nourishment.  Differ- 
ing no  less  from  each  other  in  language  and  man- 
ners than  in  the  fashion  of  their  accoutrements  and 
the  use  of  their  arms,  they  were  neither  animated 
by  the  spirit  of  national  glory,  nor  by  the  more  po- 
tent charm  of  religion.* 

The  troops  of  the  League  were  unquestionably 
maintained  upon  a  better  footing.  More  regularly 
paid,  more  warmly  clothed,  and  supplied  more 
abundantly  with  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  they  felt 
that  attachment  for  their  native  land,  which  nothing 
can  extirpate  out  of  the  human  heart,  except  wanton 


*  Exercitus  est  ei  omuium  gentium  colluvic  niixtus,  quibus  non  lex, 
non  mos,  non  lingua  eomunis;  alius  habitus,  alia  arma,  alia  sacra,  alii 
prope  dii  sunt.— Forstner,  i.  295. 
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oppression,  excessive  taxation,  or  the  infernal  pre^ 
cepts  of  modern  pliilosophy.  The  intri^^ues  of 
Richelieu  had,  however,  greatly  diminished  the 
peril  which  might  have  resulted  from  the  <  ordial 
co-operation  of  all  the  catholic  states;  hope^  even 
were  entertained  that  they  might  be  induced  to 
preserve  the  strictest  neutrality,  provided  no  at- 
tempt should  be  made  to  alter  the  national  wor- 
ship * 

The  discontent,  which  till  then  had  fermented  in 
secret,  was  no  longer  concealed  from  public  notice 
With  the  interests  which  originally  gave  birth  to  the 
contest,  the  spirit  of  hostility  had  subsided  ;  and 
many,  even  among  those  who  had  formerly  shewn 
themselves  the  most  inveterate  enemies  of  the  Pala- 
tine, were  become  strenuous  advocates  for  a  general 
pacification.  A  due  regard  to  personal  safety  con- 
duced also  to  render  the  Duke  of  Bavaria  more 
jealous  than  ever  of  Austria;  for  he  knew  that 
Ferdinand  attributed  entirely  to  his  opposition  his^ 
recent  disappointment  at  the  diet  of  Ratisbonne ;  and 
that  his  resentment  was  kindled  to  such  a  degree,  that 
he  would  probably  attempt  to  punish  his  ingrati- 
tude, were  he  not  deterred  by  the  dread  of  Gustavus.f 

Neither  were  the  catholic  princes  in  a  situation  to 
maintain  their  numerous  armies,  without  the  aid  of 
fresh  contributions.  Determined  to  adopt  a  differ- 
ent system,  and,  by  a  vigorous  discipline,  to  re- 
strain the  licentiousness  too  natural  to  a  victorious 
army,  Guj^tavus  felt  secure,  if  successful,  of  being 
universally  hailed  by  the  enthusiastic  acclamations 
of  gratitude  and  admiration  as  a  tutelary  deity. 


»  Schmidt,  i.  295.  f  Ibid. 
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It  was  not,  however,  to  the  resources  of  his  own 
Comprehensive  genius,  unbounded  as  they  were, 
nor  to  those  which  he  foresaw  inust  inevitably 
arise  at  every  step,  that  he  trusted  entirely  for  a 
prosperous  issue  :  prudence  pointed  out  the  neces- 
sity of  foreign  alliances ;  he  endeavoured  to  secure 
the  co-operation  of  every  state,  which  jealousy  or 
Tear  rendered  hostile  to  Austria ;  though  he  looked 
to  their  exertions  with  the  diffidence  of  a  man  who 
had  traced,  in  the  eventful  pages  of  history,  the 
imbecility,  the  selfishness,  and  the  duplicity  of 
courtiers :  but  while  he  guarded  against  the  fatal 
effects  of  credulity,  he  was  aware  that  dangers  no 
less  destructive  may  arise  from  the  opposite  ex- 
treme. A  judgment  less  penetrating  might  have 
led  him  to  question  the  sincerity  of  France,  from* 
the  inability  to  conceive  that  the  persecutor  of  the 
protestants  in  Languedoc  might  become  their  stre- 
nuous champion  in  Saxony :  but  the  King  of* 
Sweden  was  aware,  that  in  the  estimation  of  Riche- 
lieu, though  decorated  with  the  splendour  of  the 
Roman  purple,  the  prosperity  of  the  church  was  a 
secondary  consideration,  and  that  the  ambitious 
cardinal  would  prefer  the  reputation  of  an  enlight- 
ened minister  to  the  remoter  honours  of  the  calen- 
dar. 

Supposing  even  that  the  event  should  prove  less 
propitious  than  the  sanguine  monarch  expected^ 
the  sea  would  afford  him  a  secure  retreat,  and  the 
rocks  and  shoals^  by  which  his  dominions  were 
surrounded,  presented  insuperable  obstacles  to  an 
invader. 

Convinced,  lioWever,  that  it  was  scarcely  possible 
for  any  war  to  succeed,  that  should  be  waged  in 
contradiction  to  the  national  feeling,  the  king  post- 

VOL.  t.  2  c 
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poned  his  final  decision  till  he  had  collected  the 
sentiments  of  his  people.  Disdaining  the  paltry 
arts  of  intrigues,  so  efficacious  in  influencing  po- 
pular debates,  and  unwilling  to  meet  with  a  public 
affront  in  the  senate,  he  privately  convened  his 
ablest  statesmen  and  most  experienced  generals, 
to  consult  with  them  respecting  the  practicability 
and  policy  of  the  undertaking,  before  he  ventured 
to  submit  it  to  the  national  suffrage.  The  coimsel- 
lors  being  assembled,  Gustavus  complained,  in  an 
artful  speech,  of  the  injuries  he  had  sustained  from 
the  emperor,  but  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  enu- 
merate on  the  present  occ^lsion,  because  they  have 
been  fully  detailed  in  his  memorial  to  the  diet. 
The  subsidiary  offers  from  France  and  England 
were  next  explained,  with  the  assurance  that  he 
wished  to  avail  himself  of  his  confidential  friends 
before  he  entered  into  any  specific  agreements. 
The  necessity  of  asserting  the  dignity  of  his  crown 
he  considered  to  be  no  longer  a  doubtful  question, 
but  to  have  been  decided  by  the  arrogance  of  Aus- 
tria. He  conjured  them,  however,  seriously  to  de- 
liberate on  the  plan  to  be  pursued  in  conducting 
the  contest ;  whether  it  would  be  most  conducive 
to  the  interest  of  Sweden  to  confine  themselves  en- 
tirely to  a  defensive  system,  or  boldly  to  penetrate 
into  the  heart  of  the  empire,  and  endeavour  to 
strike  a  decisive  blow,  before  the  enemy  was  aware 
of  the  peril.* 

The  impossibility  of  continuing  an  amicable  in- 
tercourse with  a  prince  so  ambitious  as  Ferdinand, 
was  admitted  without  the  smallest  hesitation ;  but 


*  1630.  Puffendorf,  ii.  4.    Gualdo,  i.  6. 
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le  same  unanimity  did  not  prevail  respecting  the 
mode  of  conducting  hostilities.  In  the  estimation 
of  some,  and  among  their  number  we  find  the  dis- 
tinguished name  of  Oxenstiern,  the  resources  of 
j^weden  were  deemed  inadequate  to  the  under- 
taking. The  united  armies  of  Ferdinand  and  the 
J.eague  were  calculated  at  upwards  of  one  hundred 
.and  fifty  thousand  men ;  a  force  three  times  more 
numerous  than  what  the  king's  utmost  exertions 
could  bring  into  the  field,  though  he  should  drain 
his  dominions  of  men  and  money.  They  accord- 
ingly suggested,  that  the  wisest  policy  would  be  to 
concentrate  his  troops  in  Polish  Prussia,  a  country 
abounding  in  strong  military  position,  and  easily 
defended  against  superior  numbers.  For  the  in- 
ternal security  of  the  kingdom  there  was  nothing, 
they  thought,  to  apprehend,  because  the  want  of 
a  navy  must  prevent  the  emperor  from  extending 
his  conquests  beyond  the  shores  of  the  Baltic. 
Another  argument  adduced  in  support  of  this 
opinion,  was  the  impoverished  condition  of  the 
northern  provinces  of  Germany,  so  completely  ex- 
hausted by  the  rapacity  of  the  imperialists,  as  to 
be  totally  unable  to  furnish  supplies  for  the  Swe- 
dish army.* 

Whether  these  arguments  were  the  result  of  se- 
rious meditation,  or  offered  merely  with  the  view 
of  affording  an  opportunity  for  displaying  the  su- 
perior sagacity  of  Gustavus,  it  is  immaterial  now 
to  inquire.  Far  from  being  intimidated  at  the 
alarming  picture  presented  by  the  advocates  of 
defensive  operations,   the    king  asserted,  that  his 


*  Puflfendorf,Ti.  4. 
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only  motive  for  wishing  to  avoid  the  impending^ 
conflict  was  derived  from  the  impulse  of  humanity. 
"  The  power  of  Austria,"  he  said,  *"  did  not  alarm 
him:  but  when  he  contemplated  the  miseries  occa- 
sioned by  war,  his  bosom  panted  for  peace.  To 
have  diminished  the  burthens  so  long  endured  by 
his  faithful  people,  with  exemplary  patience,  would 
have  afforded  to  his  heart  more  exquisite  satisfac- 
tion than  the  proudest  triumphs  could  bestow. 
But  once  admitting  the  necessity  of  commencing 
hostilities,  he  was  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  they 
ought  to  be  prosecuted  with  the  utmost  vigour  in 
Germany."  The  danger,  he  contended,  was  more 
than  compensated  by  the  advantages.  A  defeat 
would  be  attended  with  more  disastrous  conse- 
quences, if  sustained  in  defending  their  land,  than 
in  invading  that  of  the  enemy.  In  one  case,  it 
would  expose  their  wives  and  daughters  to  the 
brutality  of  undisciplined  barbarians ;  in  the  other, 
the  loss,  however  severe,  might  be  shortly  and 
easily  repaired.  It  ought  also  to  be  considered, 
that  notwithstanding  his  solemn  professions  of 
amity,  the  King  of  Poland  would  be  ready  to 
break  the  truce,  whenever  he  could  do  it  with 
safety;  he  would,  of  course,  be  ready  to  avail  him- 
self of  the  first  reverse  of  fortune  to  unite  with 
the  enemies  of  Sweden.  The  impolicy  of  main- 
taining an  army  in  Prussia  was  clearly  illustrated ; 
because  the  famine,  which  actually  afflicted  that' 
unhappy  country,  must  necessarily  prevent  it  from 
becoming  the  theatre  of  hostilities.  "  The  event 
of  the  contest,"  he  said,  "  must  depend  upon  the 
energy  with  which  it  was  commenced ;  it  would  be 
far  better  never  to  unsheath  the  sword,  unless  theyl 
resolved  at  once  to  penetrate  into  Pomerania,  and  1 
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pushing  forward  with  un abating  activity,  to  endea- 
vour at  once  to  transport  the  seat  of  war  into  the 
hereditary  dominions  of  Austria.  The  possession 
of  Stralsund  would  not  only  secure  the  sovereignty 
of  the  Baltic,  and  keep  the  coasts  of  Germany  in 
continual  alarm,  but  would  preserve  a  safe  and 
easy  communication  with  Sweden."* 

Arguments  like  these,  when  enforced  by  the 
charms  of  royal  eloquence,  were  calculated  to  pro- 
duce the  most  enthusiastic  effects  on  minds  not  in- 
sensible to  the  seductions  of  glory,  and  attached 
to  a  young  and  heroic  sovereign  by  the  united  im- 
pulse of  love  and  admiration.']'  Having  thus  con- 
vinced the  understandings  of  the  leading  members 
the  king  no  longer  hesitated  to  submit  his  plans  to 
the  consideration  of  the  senate.  In  a  numerous  as- 
sembly, many  of  which  were  of  course  unconnected 
with  the  court,  some  difference  of  sentiment  might 
be  expected,  and  we  accordingly  find  that  a  con- 
siderable number  expressed  a  decided  preference 
for  a  negociation.  It  was  urged  in  support  of  a 
pacific  system,  tliat  the  national  revenues  were  so 
completely  exhausted  by  the  Polish  war,  as  to  be 
utterly  incapable  of  affording  supplies  for  a  foreign 
expedition.  Adverting  to  the  arguments  which 
they  expected  to  hear  from  the  partisans  of  ener- 
getic measures,  they  observed  that  economy  held 
a  prominent  station  among  the  most  sacred  duties 
of  a  sovereign.  "  In  a  country  like  Sweden,  where 
the  comforts  and  refinements  of  civilized  life  had 
never  penetrated,  it  was  not  they  said  by  the  lustre 
of  military  renown  that  a  monarch  ought  to  aim  at 

*  Hartc,  i.  134. 

t  Puftendorf,    Selecti  ad  mcntuin  regis  censebant,  ii.  4. 
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immortality  ;  the  path  which  conducted  to  the  tem- 
ple of  fame  was  far  more  straight  and  accessible : 
let  him  aspire  to  glory  by  directing  his  attention  to 
the  establishment  of  manufactures,  the  improve- 
ments of  agriculture,  the  extension  of  commerce, 
and  the  encouragement  of  the  arts  and  sciences." 

The  idea  of  hazarding  the  happiness  and  pros- 
perity of  the  nation  in  a  contest  in  which  the  honour 
of  the  king,  or  the  safety  of  the  states  were  not 
immediately  implicated,  was  treated  as  chivalrous 
and  romantic.  "  The  preservation  and  extension 
of  the  protestant  faith  depended,"  they  said,  "  upon 
the  will  of  the  Almighty.  He  had  hitherto  nursed 
it  with  paternal  solicitude,  and  would  never  suffer 
it  to  perish  by  human  perversity."  Admitting  that 
the  Dukes  of  Mecklenburg  had  been  unjustly  de- 
posed, and  that  it  was  highly  desirable  to  rescue 
their  dominions  frotti  the  rapacity  of  Austria,  they 
strenuously  contended  that  this  might  be  effected 
with  greater  facility  by  an  amicable  discussion,  than 
with  the  sword,  or  the  firelock.  The  idea  of  an  in- 
vasion was  treated  with  merited  contempt,  as  they 
would  never  admit  that  a  country  virtually  enjoy- 
ing the  blessing  of  insular  security,  could  have  any 
thing  to  dread  from  the  threats  of  an  enemy,  com- 
pletely destitute  of  maritime  resources.* 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  this  mode  of  reasoning 
was  both  plausible  and  popular;  the  arguments 
adduced  were  upon  a  level  with  the  meanest  un- 
derstanding, and  accorded  with  the  practice  of 
ordinary  statesmen  in  common  times.  But  there 
sometimes  occurs  in  political  affairs  an  alarming 
crisis,  which  baffles  all  precedent.     In  such  situa- 

»  Puflfendorf,  ii.  16.    Burgus,  26. 
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tions,  transcendent  genius,  disdaining  the  trammels 
of  pedantry,  explores  new  paths  of  action,  encoun- 
tering the  dilfficulties  with  which  it  is  surrounded, 
not  with  official  documents,  or  logical  deductions, 
but  with  a  spirit  and  capacity  commensurate  with 
the  danger.  Such  was  now  the  case  with  Gus- 
tavus  ;  and  tlie  energy  which  he  had  communi- 
cated to  men  capable  of  appreciating  the  wisdom 
of  his  projects,  was  displayed  in  the  arguments 
with  which  they  supported  his  measures.  "  It 
\vas  difficult,"  they  said,  "  impartially  to  examine 
the  emperor's  proceedings,  and  still  to  retain  the 
smallest  doubt  respecting  the  nature  and  extent  of 
his  designs.  The  subjugation  of  Germany,  so 
nearly  completed,  must  unavoidably  lead  to  the 
tot-al  depression  of  protestantism  ;  because,  with  the 
prosperity  and  independence  of  the  northern  na-» 
tions,  its  destiny  was  indissolubly  connected.  They 
must  flourish  or  fall  together.  Wherever  the 
imperial  armies  had  penetrated,  every  vestige  of 
freedom  was  abolished.  The  hereditary  states  of 
Austria  >yere  already  despoiled  of  all  their  privi- 
leges ;  those  of  the  empire  were  gradually  under- 
mined. The  ambitious  schemes,  entertained  by 
the  cabinet  of  Vienna,  were  no  longer  concealed 
under  the  veil  of  mystery,  but  blazoned  forth  with 
presumptuous  arrogance.  A  plan  was  in  agitation 
for  the  maintenance  of  four  separate  armies  for  the 
purpose  of  awing  the  surrounding  nations,  and 
preventing  them  from  interfering  in  favour  of  any 
people,  whom  Austria  wished  to  enslave.  The 
first  stationed  in  Hungary,  was  intended  to  guard 
the  eastern  frontiers  against  the  Ottoman  cohorts  ; 
the  second  was  destined  to  intimidate  the  VenC" 
tians,  and  repress  the  levity  of  all  the  Italian  po- 
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tentates ;  the  third  was  to  occupy  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine,  and  the  fourth  to  be  encamped  on  the 
shores  of  the  Baltic,  The  objects  contemplated 
required  no  farther  illustration,  nor  could  they  be 
counteracted,  except  by  a  general  confederacy  of  all 
the  protestant  powers." 

So  much  stress  had  been  laid  by  the  opposite 
party  on  the  internal  security  of  Sweden,  that  it 
became  requisite  to  canvass  that  important  ques- 
tion, under  all  its  various  bearings.     According  to 
the  opinion  of  the  advocates  for  peace,  nature  had 
erected  so  formidable  a  barrier  in  the  surrounding 
rocks,  that  all  fears  of  invasion  were  nugatory,  pro-     ^ 
vided  a  warlike  people  would  condescend  to  sculk     ] 
in  inglorious   safety   behind   that   insurmountable     | 
rampart,     *'  But  is  this,"  they  asked,  "  an  attitude 
becoming  a  martial  nation?   Is  it  even  consistent 
with  their  interest  to  assume  it  ?  we  may  possibly     I 
escape  the  sword  of  the  enemy,  but  it  will  be  by 
abandoning  every  thing  that  gives  value  to  exist- 
ence.    Our  commerce  will  be  annihilated,  our  cha- 
racter  impeached,  and  we  shall  be  no  longer  re- 
garded as  occupying  a  place  among  the  independ-^ 
ent  nations  of  Europe." 

"It  has  been  urged,"  continued  they,  "  by  the 
opposite  party,  that  Austria  has  lately  assumed  a 
tone  less  presumptuously  offensive.  The  fact  is 
admitted,  but  the  inference  which  our  opponents 
have  attempted  to  draw  is  completely  erroneous. 
It  is  a  change  of  language,  but  not  of  principle.  It 
is  the  effect  of  hypocrisy,  and  not  of  moderation  ; 
for  while  the  tide  of  victory  swept  all  before  it,  the  ] 
arrogance  of  her  commanders  was  insupportable. 
Various  causes  have  combined  to  excite  her  fears, 
3-pd  the  apprehension  of  danger  renders  her  anx- 
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ious  to  weaken  the  general  abhorrence,  which  the 
insolence  of  despotism  has  created.  The  strength 
of  Stralsund  has  hitherto  baffled  her  efforts  ;  the 
treasures  of  America,  captured  by  the  Dutch  on 
their  passage  to  Europe,  have  crippled  the  exer- 
tions of  Spain ;  and  the  fall  of  Rochelle  has  ena- 
bled France  exclusively  to  dedicate  her  immense 
resources  to  the  Mantuan  war.  These  are  circun> 
stances  which  have  given  a  different  aspect  to  affairs; 
these  were  the  motives  to  which  Denmark  was  in- 
debted for  the  recovery  of  Holstein,  and  which  now 
prescribe  the  necessity  of  a  temporary  compromise 
with  Sweden.  Let  us  not  be  deceived  by  profes- 
sions contradicted  by  miiform  practice.  With 
peace  in  her  mouth,  she  not  only  continues  to  for- 
tify her  ports  on  the  Baltic,  but  is  busily  occupied 
in  creating  a  navy.  In  the  empire  her  proceedings 
are  equally  arbitrary ;  state  after  state  is  subjected 
to  her  dominion,  so  that  every  vestige  of  independ- 
ence will  be  shortly  effaced."  • 

After  minutely  dwelling  upon  every  incident 
which  could  tend  to  elucidate  the  tyranny  of  Fer- 
dinand, they  proceeded  to  examine  the  interests, 
the  resources,  and  the  political  connexions  of 
the  other  European  powers.  The  views  and  prin- 
ciples of  the  Spanish  government  coinciding  ex- 
actly with  those  of  Austria,  Spain  must  ever  be 
regarded  as  the  decided  enemy  of  freedom.  Dis* 
cord  and  timidity,  the  fruit  of  corruption,  com- 
bined to  render  the  fertile  provinces  of  Italy  no  less 
weak  than  contemptible.  Three  powers,  they  in- 
sisted, and  only  three,  possessed  the  strength  and 
courage  requisite  to  resist  the  overwhelming  tor- 
rent, France,  Holland,  and  Sweden.  Of  the  dan- 
ger reulting  from  such  a  confederacy,  the  cabinet 
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of  Vienna  was  perfectly  aware,  and  was  exerting 
every  artifice  to  impede  their  union,  from  the  con- 
viction that  such  an  alliance  could  alone  uphold 
the  liberties  of  Europe.  Could  Sweden  and  Hol- 
land be  lulled  into  security,  Austria  might  employ 
her  undivided  force  for  the  humiliation  of  France. 
This  would  pave  the  way  for  the  subjugation  of 
Holland ;  and  that  accomplished,  the  fall  of  Sweden 
could  not  long  be  retarded:  for  what  could  she  ex- 
pect, except  to  be  abandoned  by  all  the  world,  if 
she  forsook  her  friends  in  their  distress  ? 

Having  once  undertaken  the  protection  of  Stral- 
sund  it  would  be  disgraceful  to  leave  it  to  the 
mercy  of  an  indignant  conqueror.  The  possession 
of  Wismar,  and  of  the  Isle  of  Rugen  was  suflfici- 
ently  important  to  justify  temerity;  because,  if  they 
were  once  in  the  occupation  of  Sweden,  the  im- 
perialists must  be  compelled  to  abandon  their  posi- 
tions on  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic.  In  valour  and 
discipline,  and  the  patient  endurance  of  every  fa- 
tigue, the  Swedes  were  exceeded  by  no  nation  in 
Europe ;  and  these  were  virtues  which  in  great 
measure  compensated  for  numerical  inferiority. 
But  it  was  not  alone  to  the  national  resources  that 
they  might  confidently  look  for  success.  Let  our 
victorious  monarch  once  set  his  foot  in  Germany, 
and  his  standard  will  be  joined  by  those  veteran 
bands,  who  have  lately  been  dismissed  from  the 
Austrian  service;  and  as  the  army  proceeds,  it  will 
be  rapidly  augmented  by  the  hatred  of  those  whom 
the  tyranny  of  Ferdinand  has  driven  to  despair.* 

The  ardour  of  the  nation  being  now  in  unison 
with  the  wishes  of  the   king,    preparations  were 

*  1630.  Puflfendorf,  ii.  16.     Loccenii  Hist.  Suec.  563. 
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carried  on  with  uiiabating  activity  in  all  the  ports 
and  arsenals  of  Sweden  ;  thongh  through  a  tender 
regard  for  the  weakness  of  those  who  supported  a 
(Contrary  opinion,  a  declaration  was  made  on  the 
part  of  Gnstavus,  that  notwithstanding  the  warlike 
attitude  i^hich  it  was  thought  expedient  to  assume, 
he  would  never  reject  an  offer  of  peace  on  fair  and 
honourable  conditions.*  This  however  being  an 
event  which  the  most  sanguine  dared  not  expect, 
every  exertion  was  made  to  recruit  the  army,  both 
at  home  and  abroad.  A  fleet  was  equipped,  mili- 
tary stores  were  collected,  and  transports  pro- 
cured, in  hopes  of  being  ready  to  take  the  field  be- 
fore the  emperor  could  unite  his  scattered  forces.f 

This  unusual  activity,  unquestionably  proclaim- 
ing the  object  in  contemplation,  Charnace  was  di- 
rected to  renew  his  offers,  as  Richelieu  was  per- 
suaded, that  the  difficulties  with  which  he  was  sur- 
rounded, would  induce  Gustavus  to  subscribe  with 
alacrity  to  any  condition  which  Louis  might  deign 
to  accord.  But  the  tone  of  superiority,  or  rather 
of  protection,  which,  with  the  characteristic  arro- 
gance of  his  nation,  the  French  plenipotentiary  af- 
fected to  assume,  proving  highly  offensive  to  the 
Swedish  monarch,  and  the  proposals  made  being 
totally  inadequate  to  his  expectations,  he  disdained 
to  barter  unfettered  freedom  for  a  miserable  sti- 
pend.J 

The  spirit  with  which  Gustavus  in  every  situa- 
tion asserted  the  dignity  of  an  independent  crown. 


*  Puffendorf,  ii.  17.  f  Ibid.    Gualdo,  i.  5. 

t  It  appears  from  the  best  authorities,  that  in  return  for  a  subsidy  of 
1,200,000  livres  (about  ,£50,000)  the  King  of  Sweden  was  required  to 
maintain  in  Germa\iy  an  army  of  six  and  thirty  thousand  men,  and  posi- 
tively to  engage  to  continue  the  war  during  six  years.--Harte,  i.  126. 
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was  no  less  consistent  with  the  dictates  of  prudence 
than  with  the  most  romantic  notions  of  honour. 
Had  he  condescended  at  the  commencement  of  this 
glorious  career  to  become  the  pensioner  of  France, 
and  bound  himself  to  reject  all  pacific  overtures 
during  a  limited  period,  he  would  not  only  have 
been  degraded  in  his  own  estimation,  but  must 
have  excited  similar  sentiments  in  the  minds  of 
those  whose  friendship  he  most  studied  to  concili- 
ate. Yet  though  he  declined  for  the  present  any 
specific  engagements,  he  had  sufficiently  penetrated 
the  intentions  of  Richelieu,  to  be  secure  of  the  fu- 
ture co-operation  of  France  whenever  he  chose  to 
accept  it :  and,  being  anxious  to  cultivate  a  good 
understanding  with  the  most  powerful  monarch  in 
Europe,  he  sent  a  confidential  minister  to  Paris,* 
with  instructions  to  obliterate  any  unfavourable  im- 
pression which  the  departure  of  Charnace  might 
have  occasioned  ;  and  to  insinuate  to  the  cardinal, 
if  an  opportunity  should  occur,  that  notwithstand- 
ing his  refusal  of  the  former  proposals,  his  master 
would  not  object  to  enter  into  a  subsidiary  treaty, 
provided  the  conditions  were  neither  inconsistent 
with  his  personal  honour,  nor  injurious  to  the  in- 
terests of  his  people.  It  does  not  appear  that  any 
conversation  was  actually  signed  by  Nicholai,  du- 
ring his  residence  in  the  capital  of  France ;  but  if  we 
give  credit  to  Locenius,  a  contemporary  historian, 
there  is  reason  to  believe,  that  an  agreement  was 
entered  into  between  the  two  nations,  respecting 
the  amount  of  the  subsidy  to  be  granted  by  Louis, 
and  the  service  to  be  performed  by  Gustavus  ; 
though   some    accustomed   formalities  might  pos- 

*  JSichoIai.    Haitc,  i,  126. 
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sibly  have  been  wanting  to  give  official  validity  to 
the  treaty.* 

It  w^ould  indeed  have  been  totally  inconsistent 
with  the  dictates  of  prudence,  for  Gustavus  to  have 
adventured  his  army  in  the  heart  of  Germany,  un- 
less he  had  been  assured  of  the  co-operation  of 
Louis.  Every  transaction  of  his  life  at  this  critical 
period  evinces  the  earnest  desire  of  ascertaining 
correctly,  how  far  he  might  rely  upon  the  assistance 
of  every  power  apparently  interested  in  the  humi- 
liation of  Austria;  it  is  therefore  highly  improbable 
that  he  should  have  neglected  that,  whose  decision 
was  of  the  greatest  importance.  Unwilling  to  de- 
prive himself  of  a  single  ally,  whose  friendship 
could  be  secured  by  negociation,  he  dispatched 
Sadler  upon  a  mission  to  the  Helvetic  diet,  at  that 
time  sitting  at  Baden,  with  directions  to  explain 
with  unreserved  frankness  the  motives  of  his  un- 
dertaking, and  the  extent  of  his  resources;  per- 
suaded that  the  ancient  spirit  of  the  Swiss  would 
revive  at  the  prospect  of  humbling  a  monarch, 
whose  claims  to  supremacy  had  never  been  formally 
surrendered.  The  terror  inspired  by  the  depreda- 
tions of  Wallenstein,  however,  completely  silenced 


*  This  conjecture,  according  to  Harte,  is  confirmed  in  a  letter  from 
Sir  Thomas  Roe  to  Lord  Dorchester,  in  which  he  regrets  that  no  pecuniary 
aid  had  been  granted  by  England  to  Sweden,  because,  *'  De  Charnace, 
the  French  ambassador,  had  made  some  offers  to  tliat  i)urpose."  This  ap- 
pears to  be  copied  from  a  MS.  letter,  dated  Feb.  26,  1630. — Harte,  i. 
143. 

In  another  MS.  letter  to  Sir  Dudley  Carlton,  at  that  time  resident  iii 
Holland,  dated  May  17,  1630,  he  observes,  that  "  De  Charnace  had 
offered  Gustavus  an  animal  subsidy  of  ,^50,000,  and  that  he  was  em- 
powered to  add  ^17,000  more. — Ibid. — 'I'he  published  correspondence  of 
Carlton  extends  only  to  the  end  of  the  year  16*20.  The  account  given 
by  Locenius,  p.  565,  corresponds  very  nearly  with  the  foregohig  state- 
mcat. 
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every  other  feeling,  so  that  they  preferred  the  en- 
joyment of  precarious  freedom  to  the  perils  inci- 
dental to  a  renovated  contest.* 

Meanwhile  Falkenberg  had  been  sent  to  Holland 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  three  additional  regiments, 
and  in  order  to  concert  with  the  Dutch  government 
a  general  plan  of  operations.  In  his  way  thither, 
he  was  directed  to  stop  at  Copenhagen,  in  order  to 
sound  the  intentions  of  Christian,  and*,  if  possibly, 
to  secure  his  neutrality.  Though  envy  excited  by 
the  transcendent  talents  of  Gustavus  was  the  pre- 
dominant passion  in  Christian's  breast,  he  was  con- 
strained for  the  present  to  stifle  his  personal  feelings, 
because  he  plainly  foresaw  that  he  could  not  openly 
attempt  to  embarrass  his  projects,  without  incur- 
ring the  indignation  of  protestant  Europe  :  but, 
while  he  dealt  in  professions  of  unbounded  amity, 
he  secretly  resolved,  by  clandestine  intrigues,  to 
frustrate  the  plans  of  his  rival ;  and,  in  order  to 
effect  it  with  greater  facility,  he  offered  his  medi- 
ation to  accommodate  the  differences  actually  sub- 
sisting between  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Stock- 
holm. This  proposal  coinciding  with  the  timid 
policy  of  the  sovereigns  of  Brandenburg  and  Pome- 
rania,  they  joined  in  recommending  a  pacific  system 
from  motives  equally  Selfish. f 

Though  resolutely  bent  upon  chastising  the  te- 
merity of  Sweden,  when  the  favourable  moment 
should  arrive,  Ferdinand  wgs  delighted  at  the  idea 
of  postponing  the  conflict  till  he  should  have  ter- 


*  Mercure  Suisse,  9. — ^This  curious  work  was  published  in  1634,  with- 
out the  name  of  the  author ;  but  it  has  since  been  attributed,  and  I  be- 
lieve -with  justice  to  Spanheim,  to  whom  the  world  is  indebted  for  les  Mi- 
moires  de  Lmdse  Jidiane. 

t  Bougcant,  i.  154.    Burgus,  35.    Barrc,  ix.  699. 
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minated  hostilities  in  Italy.  To  the  pressing  soli- 
citations of  his  treacherous  friends  it  was  impos- 
sible for  Gustavus  to  object  without  exposing  him- 
self to  the  censures  of  an  ungenerous  world,  too 
prone  to  attribute  to  interested  motives  the  most 
exalted  efforts  of  virtue.  However  insidious  the 
conduct  of  the  imperial  court,  or  insincere  the  pro- 
fessions of  Christian,  one  important  advantage  ac- 
crued to  Gustavus  from  the  congress  at  Dantzic, 
because  it  manifested  his  unwillingness  to  resort  to 
arms,  till  every  hope  of  accommodation  was  frus- 
trated. Neither  did  it  escape  the  penetration  of 
that  sagacious  monarch,  that  in  the  course  of  the 
negociation  various  circumstances  must  occur  to 
elucidate  the  secret  views  of  the  Austrian  cabinet, 
as  well  as  to  ascertain  the  real  intentions  of  Riche- 
lieu. In  both  these  objects  he  completely  succeeded. 
The  duplicity  of  Ferdinand  was  demonstrated  in 
colours  too  clear  to  be  defended,  even  by  the  par- 
tial sophistry  of  friendship ;  while  the  efforts  of 
Charnace  to  impede  the  treaty,  effaced  every  sus- 
picion of  insincerity.* 

Too  prudent  to  expect  any  favourable  results 
from  a  negociation  conducted  under  similar  aus- 
pices, the  King  of  Sweden  had  .never  relaxed  in,  his 
preparations,  fully  determined  to  commence  hos- 
tilities the  moment  his  forces  should  be  in  readiness. 
During  the  conferences  at  Lubec,  a  clandestine 
correspondence  was  opened  with  the  Germanic 
confederacy,  desirous  of  bursting  the  galling  fetters 
which  the  despotism  of  Austria  had  imposed.  While 
the  selfish  policy  of  the  protestant  electors  tempted 


*  Piifleiidort;  i.  ID. 
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them  to  submit  to  every  indignity  rather  than  re-* 
sort  to  the  hazard  of  arms,  the  Langrave  of  Hesse, 
the  Dukes  of  Mecklenberg  and  Luneberg,  and  the 
administrator  of  Magdeburg,  gave  positive  as- 
surances, that  they  would  openly  declare  in  favour 
of  Sweden,  whenever  it  could  be  done  with  im- 
punity. The  wealthy  merchants  of  Lubec  and 
Hamburg  engaged  also  to  advance  a  considerable 
loan,  and  consented  to  accept  the  copper  of  Dale- 
carlia  for  its  gradual  liquidation.* 

Nothing  now  remained  for  Gustavus  except  to 
provide  for  the  government  of  the  kingdom  during 
his  absence  :  the  danger  of  the  contest  in  which  he 
was  about  to  engage  gave  peculiar  importance  to 
the  measure ;  the  states  were  convened  at  Stock- 
holm, and  never  perhaps  did  any  assembly  meet 
under  circumstances  more  awful  and  impressive. 

The  executive  authority  was  vested  in  a  council, 
and  the  department  of  the  finances  entrusted  to 
John  Casimir  Count  Palatine,  who  had  married  a 
Swedish  princess  ;  for,  notwithstanding  his  tender 
affection  for  the:  queen,  her  want  of  capacity  for  po*^ 
litical  affairs  anorded  a  powerful  motive  for  her  ex- 
clusion. 

Having  thus  regulated  the  internal  administra- 
tion of  government,  Gustavus  presented  to  the  diet 
his  infant  daughter,*  as  their  future  sovereign,  ex- 
acting from  them  a  solemn  oath,  that  in  the  event 
of  his  death,  they  would  preserve  their  fidelity  to 
Christina.  He  simultaneously  delivered  to  them  a 
manuscript,  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  him- 


*  Schiller,  ii. 
t  Christina,  Ihen  only  four  years  old,  so  conspicuous  in  the  sequel  for 
her  follies  and  vices.    This  ceremony  took  place  on  the  2(Wh  of  May, 
1630. 
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self,  with  the  advice  and  assistance  of  Oxensteirn, 
containing  regulations  to  be  observed  by  the  coun- 
cil of  state  under  every  possible  emergency.  No- 
thing seems  to  have  been  omitted,  which  a  mind 
anticipating  its  melancholy  destiny  was  able  to 
provide,*  either  respecting  the  happiness  of  the  na- 
tion, or  the  safety  of  his  daughter. 

The  solemnity  of  his  manner,  which  clearly  indi- 
cated that  he  believed  himself  addressing  them  for 
the  last  time,  drew  tears  from  all  the  spectators ; 
the  feelings  of  the  monarch  were  in  unison  with 
those  of  his  people — his  voice  faultered,  and  it  was 
some  time  before  he  could  conquer  his  sensations 
sufficiently  to  continue :  "  It  is  not  from  thirst  after 
military  renown  that  I  am  about  to  plunge  my 
country  in  a  war.  I  call  Heaven  to  witness,  that 
the  contest  on  my  part  has  not  been  voluntary.  I 
have  been  publicly  insulted  in  the  person  of  my 
ambassador  by  the  Emperor  of  Germany ;  he  has 
assisted  my  enemies,  oppressed  my  friends,  perse- 
cuted my  religion,  and  even  attempted  to  deprive 
me  of  that  exalted  dignity  to  which  the  bounty  of 
Providence  has  elevated  me.  Groaning  under  the 
yoke  of  the  most  grievous  tyranny,  the  protestants 
in  despair  implore  my  succour;  and,  by  the  bless- 
ing of  the.Almighty,  1  will  avenge  their  injuries. 

"  It  is,  I  confess,  an  undertaking  replete  with 
danger;   but,  in  proportion  to  the  difficulty,   the 


*  Mr.  Harte  informs  us,  that  he  was  once  in  possession  of  a  MS.  copy, 

taken,  as  he  supposes,  immediately  after  the  ratification  of  the  senate. 

This  great  work,"  says  the  author  whom  I  have  just  mentioned,  '•  may 

considered  as  the  reduction  of  contingencies  to  one  uniform  system." 

The  original  packet  had  the  following  inscription  from  the  hand  of  the 

hancellor.   Regiminis  Suecici  constitutio  ;  quam  rex  invictissimus  Gustavus 

ffcundus  et  magnus  ultima;  voluntatis  irvstar,  re^no  populisqm  suis  statiove 

r  mortali functus  exhihendum  voluit,     \.  145. 

VOL.  I.  2d 
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glory  will  increase.  I  am  unconscious  of  ever  hav- 
ing shrunk  from  my  duty,  and  whatever  may  be  my 
future  destiny,  I  am  prepared  to  encounter  it  with 
fortitude  and  resignation.  The  protecting  arm  of 
Heaven  has  hitherto  shielded  me  in  the  day  of  bat- 
tle; and  should  I  be  designed  to  accomplish  the 
mighty  work,  it  will  no  doubt  continue  to  preserve 
me.  But  should  I  be  doomed  to  fall  in  defence  of 
the  Lutheran  faith,  I  shall  have  fulfilled  my  part 
right  nobly.  Continue  with  firmness  to  perform 
your  duty  ;  be  just  and  honest ;  be  obedient  to  the 
laws,  and  faithful  to  your  sovereign;  and  should 
we  meet  no  more  in  the  present  world,  we  shall  be 
certainly  united  in  a  better." 

After  pausing  an  instant  to  conceal  his  tears,  he 
resumed  his  discourse,  directing  it  successively  to 
the  dijfferent  orders  of  his  subjects.  "  To  you,  who 
are  members  of  the  executive  government,  I  ear- 
nestly recommend  the  care  of  my  people.  May 
the  grace  of  God  enlighten  your  understandings, 
and  enable  you  to  execute  the  arduous  task  allotted 
to  your  charge,  with  wisdom,  equity,  and  modera- 
tion." 

Turning  next  to  the  nobility,  he  thus  continued, 
**  accept  the  thanks  of  your  grateful  sovereign,  illus- 
trious nobles,  for  all  your  services  :  may  the  admira- 
tion of  the  world,  and  the  delightful  feeling  of  con- 
scious integiity,  reward  you  for  them  !  Be  true  to 
my  daughter,  whom  I  entrust  with  confidence  to 
your  protection.  Be  to  her,  what  you  have  ever 
^hewn  yourselves  to  me  ;  remember-,  that  you  are 
the  descendants  of  those  heroic  Goths,  by  whom 
the  Roman  eagle  was  humbled ! 

"  To  you,  servants  of  the  Most  High"  (looking 
stedfastly  at  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel),  I  recom- 
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mend  candour,  unanimity,  and  forbearance.  Be 
living  examples  of  those  exalted  virtues  which  it  is 
your  peculiar  province  to  inculcate ;  but,  above  all, 
beware  of  abusing  the  influence,  vi^hich  your  pro- 
fession gives  you,  from  the  desire  of  riches,  or  the 
love  of  domination." 

"  Deputies  of  the  towns  and  provinces,  may  the 
Almighty  prosper  all  your  undertakings ;  crown 
with  prosperity  your  honest  industry;  and  make 
you  long  enjoy  the  blessings  and  comforts  which 
are  inseparable  from  morality." 

Having  thus  emphatically  exhorted  all  the  dif- 
ferent classes  steadily  to  persevere  in  the  peculiar 
duties  of  their  respective  stations,  he  terminated 
this  short  and  pathetic  harangue  with  a  fervent  pe- 
tition for  the  happiness  of  his  people,  concluding  in 
the  following  words  :  "  My  heart  is  too  full  for  utr 
terance.  My  prayers,  my  blessings  will  ever  attend 
you.    Farewel !  perhaps  for  ever."* 

Gustavus  having  thus  fulfilled  an  obligation 
nearest  his  heart  as  a  tender  father  and  an  affec- 
tionate sovereign,  his  thoughts  were  directed  with 
unremitting  attention  to  the  final  equipment  of  the 
armament.  The  troops  were  embarked  at  Elfs- 
naben,  amid  the  tears  and  supplications  of  innu- 
merable spectators,  attracted  by  the  novelty  and 
magnificence  of  the  spectacle,  or  impelled  by  the 
tenderest  affections  of  nature.  Admiration  and 
wonder,  veneration  and  sympathy,  prevailed  alter- 
nately, as  they  successively  contemplated  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  preparations,  the  danger  of  the  en- 
terprise, or  the  heroic  character  of  its  leader,  who 


*  Schiller,  ii.~PuflFendorf  touches  only  slightly  upon  the  business  agi- 
tated in  this  assembly,    ii.  23. 
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appeared  in  the  midst  of  surrounding  warriors,  no 
less  conspicuous  for  the  manly  beauty  of  his  per- 
son, than  for  the  commanding  dignity  of  his  station. 
He  was  attended  by  his  generals,  whom  he  had 
trained  to  the  fatigues  of  a  military  life;  for  there 
was  not  one  among  them,  with  the  exception  of 
Oxensteirn,  who  was  not  younger  than  himself.* 

Toward  the  latter  end  of  May,  the  fleet  weighed 
anchor,  but  was  prevented  from  sailing  by  con- 
trary winds,  so  that  it  did  not  reach  the  coast  of 
Pomerania  till  the  twenty-fourth  of  June,  1630.  The 
number  of  the  forces,  with  which  Gustavus  under- 
took to  humble  Austria,  was  little  calculated  to  ex- 
cite the  fears  of  his  enemies,  or  to  inspire  confidence 
to  his  partisans ;  as,  according  to  the  most  authentic 
documents,  they  amounted  to  no  more  than  twelve 
thousand  five  hundred  infantry,  and  two  thousand 
cavalry.  To  these  which  accompanied  the  king 
must  be  added  the  garrison  of  Stralsund,  compre- 
hending nearly  six  thousand  men,  and  about  as 
many  more  which  served  in  Prussia,  under  the 
command  of  Oxensteirn.  f  What  an  enormous 
disproportion  to  the  resources  of  Ferdinand  !  The 
forces  of  the  League,  consisting  of  between  thirty 
and  forty  thousand  men,  were  stationed  in  West- 
phalia and  Lower  Saxony,  under  the  orders  of  Tilly 
and  Pappenheim.  An  Austrian  army,  scarcely 
less  numerous,  was  employed  in  Italy,  under  Gallas, 
Aldringer,  and  Colalto  ;  but,  the  moment  peace 
was  concluded  with  France,  it  would  be  ready  to 
enter  Germany.    Montecuculi  and  Ossa  at  the  hea4l 

*  The  names  of  Gustavus  Horn,  of  the  Count  of  Thuni,  of  Earner,  of 
Teufel  of  Tott,  of  Falkenberg,  and  of  Kniphausen,  will  often  occur  in 
tije  following  pages. 

f  PuITendorf,  ii.  24.    Grimoard,  i.  458. 
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of  ten  thousand  veteran  troops  dictated  laws  to 
8 uabia  and  Alsace;  while  the  Spaniards,  in  nearly 
equal  strength,  repressed  the  discontents  which  the 
tyranny  of  the  emperor  had  excited  in  the  Palati- 
nates. Eight  thousand  in  the  pay  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical electors,  were  deemed  sufficient  for  the  safety 
of  their  own  territories  :  thus  an  uninterrupted 
line  of  defence  extended  from  the  Alps  to  the  Bal- 
tic. The  eastern  provinces,  though  less  strongly 
guarded,  were  by  no  means  destitute  of  protection. 
Three  regiments  under  Baltazar  di  Marradas,  were 
more  than  adequate  to  repress  every  murmur  in 
Bohemia,  where  the  spirit  of  the  inhabitants  was  so 
entirely  subdued,  that  they  had  abandoned  every 
hope  of  emancipation ;  while  Tieffenbach,  with 
nearly  an  equal  force,  kept  Silesia  in  subjection. 

From  this  sketch  it  appears,  that  the  only  vulne- 
rable point  was  in  the  northern  frontier,  though 
even  there  the  rapacity  of  Torquato  Conti,  seconded 
by  sixteen  thousand  veterans,  had  reduced  the 
country  to  a  desert,  and  the  miserable  inhabitants 
to  a  state  of  slavery,  so  abject  and  hopeless,  that 
they  hardly  dared  to  indulge  the  flattering  expecta- 
tion of  finding  a  deliverer  in  Gustavus.* 

The  sun  was  rapidly  sinking  beneath  the  horizon 
when  the  Swedish  fleet  entered  the  harbour  of 
Pennemond,  in  the  Isle  of  Usedom.  After  super- 
intending the  preparations,  for  disembarking  his 
troops  in  flat-bottomed  boats,  each  capable  of  con- 
taining two  hundred  men,  and  two  small  pieces  of 
artillery,  the  king  leaped  on  shore,  and  falling  upon 
his  knees,  implored  the  God  of  Hosts  to  favour  an 


Harte,i,  J  59. 
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enterprise,*  undertaken  in  defence  of  religion  and 
liberty.  This  pious  duty  being  fulfilled,  he  seized 
a  pickaxe,  and,  with  the  activity  of  a  pioneer, 
began  to  throw  up  an  intrenchment.  The  ex- 
ample of  their  sovereign  kindling  the  emulation  of 
all  his  officers,  stimulated  them  to  labour  with  such 
indefatigable  zeal,  that,  before  the  dawn  of  day,  a 
breast-work  was  completed,  affording  security 
against  any  sudden  attack. -f" 

Conscious  that  in  a  situation  so  highly  critical, 
the  first  impression  is  frequently  decisive,  the  king 
issued  an  order  enjoining  the  strictest  discipline, 
and  menacing  with  the  severest  punishment  who- 
ever should  venture  to  infringe  it.  This  salutary 
precaution  was  no  less  consistent  with  his  natural 
humanity  than  with  the  wisest  policy,  since  it  was 
highly  important  to  his  future  success  to  convince 
the  natives,  that  he  came  not  with  an  intention  to 
augment  their  sufferings,  but  to  rescue  them  from 
the  rapacity  of  their  plunderers.  J 

At  a  period  of  the  world,  when  the  human  un- 
derstanding was  not  sufficiently  illumined  by  the 
ray  of  philosophy  to  reject  the  mysteries  of  divina- 
tion, it  was  almost  universally  regarded  by  his  sol- 
diers as  a  certain  presage  of  future  victory,  that  the 


*  Lotichhis,  786.    Puffendorf,  ii.  25.     Burgus,  64. 

f  Ibid.  Bougeant's  account  is  curious  from  its  absurdity.  Apeine-eut-il 
mis  pied  a  tcrre,  qiion  vit  ce  'prince  par  un  sentiment  de  religion  git'on  ne 
scaurait  s^empeclier  de  hues  vieme  dans  cenx  qne  le  malheur  de  leur  naissanee 
a  engages  dans  Verreur,  se  prosterner  hwnhlement  a  terre,  Sfc. 

X  "  Nempe  deus  hominem  utili  in  milites  severitate,  in  incolas  comi- 
tate, in  onines  justitia  irabuerat ;  qui  catholicos  aliquatenus  pcccantcs 
castigaret." — Burgus  71.  And  again,  speaking  of  the  Swedes,  be  says, 
*'  miles  in  adversis  constans  et  patiens ;  in  pugna  impiger  et  strenuus, 
cum  colonis  et  hospitibus  modcstus  et  affabilis."  What  praise  is  this 
from  the  pen  of  an  enemy^ ! 
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first  intelligence  which  greeted  his  arrival  was  that 
of  a  conquest. 

The  local  importance  of  the  Isle  of  Riigen,  se- 
parated from  Stralsund  only  by  a  narrow  channel, 
had  not  escaped  the  attention  of  the  imperialists, 
who,  as  a  necessary  precaution,  had  erected  three 
small  fortresses  at  the  most  accessible  points, 
which,  while  they  gave  them  apparent  security,  en- 
abled them  to  interrupt  the  traffic  of  Stralsund. 

With  a  mercantile  people,  the  most  important 
consideration  is  usually  the  facility  of  commercial 
intercourse.  It  therefore  appeared  highly  probable 
to  the  Austrians,  that  an  offer  of  neutrality  would 
be  eagerly  caught  at  by  this  wealthy  republic, 
without  considering  the  disadvantages  which  must 
eventually  accrue  to  their  generous  protector.  For- 
tunately, however,  Lesly,  who  commanded  the 
Swedish  garrison,  was  too  alert  and  too  sagacious 
to  be  deceived.  Not  content  with  rejecting  the 
insidious  proposal,  he  meditated  in  secret  a  deci- 
sive blow,  which  proved  highly  injurious  to  Austria. 
Having  received  information  that  a  plan  was  in  agi- 
tation for  selling  the  island,  which  formed  part  of 
the  Pomeranian  territory,  to  the  King  of  Denmark, 
and  aware  that  the  treaty,  if  carried  into  effect, 
must  either  deprive  his  master  of  a  strong  military 
station,  or  involve  him  in  hostilities  with  Christian, 
he  resolved  to  stop  the  negociation  by  a  vigorous 
attack.  A  select  body  of  veterans^ being  secretly 
embarked,  before  the  imperialists  had  the  smallest 
intimation  of  their  design,  the  enemy  was  driven 
with  little  difficulty  from  all  their  posts,  and  com- 
pelled to  evacuate  the  island.* 

•  Puffendorf,  ii.  22.    Burgus,  37.    Swedish  Intelligencer,  i.  48. 
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As  it  was  no  longer  possible  for  the  Austrian s«td 
entertain  a  doubt,  that  the  first  operations  of  the 
Swedish  army  would  be  directed  against  Pome- 
rania,  Torquato  Conti  proposed  to  the  duke  to  un- 
dertake the  defence  of  his  dominions,  provided  he 
would  allow  him  to  garrison  Stetin.  Bogislaus  was 
too  prudent  to  consent,  foreseeing  that  a  measure 
so  decidedly  hostile  could  not  fail  to  expose  him  to 
the  resentment  of  Gustavus.  Timid  and  irresolute, 
no  less  from  the  weakness  of  character  than  from 
the  indecision  natural  to  age,  Bogislaus  was  re- 
duced to  a  most  distressing  dilemma,  because  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  avoid  offending  one  of  the 
belligerent  powers,  and  by  no  means  improbable 
that  he  might  give  umbrage  to  both.  But  as  the 
Austrians  were  already  masters  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  duchy,  the  danger  that  was  nearest  appeared 
the  most  alarming ;  and  he  accordingly  dispatched 
a  confidential  agent  to  the  King  of  Sweden,  who 
was  still  detained  by  contrary  winds,  to  endeavour, 
if  possible,  to  deprecate  his  resentment.  Gustavus 
received  the  messenger  with  his  wonted  benignity, 
but  positively  refused  either  to  suspend  his  opera- 
tions, or  to  admit  the  neutrality  of  Bogislaus.  This 
harsh  declaration,  however,  was  tempered  by  the 
assurance,  that  in  case  he  should  experience  no  op- 
position in  landing,  he  would  be  ready  to  enter 
into  a  treaty  with  the  duke,  and  to  take  his  do- 
minions under  his  protection.* 

No  sooner  had  Gustavus,  by  rendering  himself 
master  of  the  mouth  of  the  Oder,  secured  a  com- 
munication with  Sweden,  than  crossing  the  narrow 
frith,  which  separates  Usedom  from  the  continent, 

■I. ■  ■■■  ■  III     ,  ,.  ■    ■ < .  .  ■  ^        — ....  .„, 

*  Puffendorf,  ii.  24. 
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he  invested  Cammin,  by  the  capture  of  which  he 
procured  an  abundant  supply  of  provisions  and 
ammunition.  * 

This  rapid  success,  obtained  without  the  loss  of 
a  single  man,  by  adding  to  the  lustre  of  the  Swedish 
arms,  encouraged  their  secret  adherents ;  and,  in 
proportion  as  it  augmented  the  fame  of  Gustavus, 
it  contributed  to  efiiace  the  impression  of  terror 
which  the  cruelty  of  Torquato  had  inspired.  The 
presumption  of  Ferdinand,  in  disdaining  to  employ 
the  most  common  precautions  against  an  enemy 
whom  he  affected  to  despise,  which,  in  the  event  of 
success,  would  have  been  attributed  by  flattery  to 
wisdom  and  magnanimity,  now  exposed  him  to  ridi- 
cule and  contempt.  Aware,  when  too  late,  of  the 
fatal  mistake  which  vanity  had  induced  him  to 
commit,  and  resolving  if  possible  by  vigorous  mea- 
sures to  repair  it,  the  emperor  sent  orders  to  Tor- 
quato Conti,  who  commanded  in  Pomerania,  to  en- 
deavour to  retard  the  progress  of  the  invaders,  till  a 
more  formidable  force  could  be  assembled.  Tilly 
at  the  same  time  received  directions  to  advance  into 
Misnia,  and  occupy  the  country  between  the  Saal 
and  the  Elbe,  from  whence  he  might  watch  the  mo- 
tions of  the  Swedes,  and  secure  by  his  presence 
the  precarious  fidelity  of  Brandenburg  and  Saxony, 
both  of  whom  were  ready  to  shake  off  their  fetters. 

Having  disarmed  the  Pomeranians,  whose  ven- 
geance he  dreaded,  and  called  in  his  scattered  de- 
tachments, Torquato  divided  his  little  armyf  into 
two  separate  bodies;  and,  having  left  one  in  a  strong 
camp  near  Anclam,  he  advanced  toward  Stetin  at 


*  Puffendorf,  ii.  25.    Gualdo,  i.  9- 

t  Amounting,  as  had  been  already  stated,  to  sixteen  tliousand  men. 
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the  head  of  the  other,  hoping  by  his  activity  to  intf- 
midate  Bogislaus,  whose  behaviour  had  excited  his 
suspicions.  Foreseeing,  also,  that  Gustavus  would 
leave  nothing  unattempted  to  render  himself  master 
of  the  Oder,  he  threw  a  bridge  across  the  river,  to 
preserve  a  communication  between  the  corps  en- 
camped on  the  opposite  banks,  and  with  the  view  of 
disputing  the  passage."^  The  plan  of  the  Austrians, 
if  their  force  had  been  larger,  would  have  confined 
the  Swedes  within  a  narrow  tract,  where  it  would 
have  been  difficult  for  them  to  procure  supplies,  and 
would  likewise  have  covered  Francfort,  an  import- 
ant fortress,  and  the  key  of  Silesia,  while  Torquato 
was  at  liberty  to  regulate  his  operations  as  circum- 
stances would  require,  t 

The  King  of  Sweden  was  too  well  aware  of  the 
advantages  arising  from  vigorous  exertion,  to  allow 
the  smallest  respite  to  the  enemy,  and  he  resolved 
in  consequence  to  endeavour  to  penetrate  into  the 
heart  of  the  empire,  before  the  catholics  should 
have  recovered  from  their  consternation.  This 
plan,  however,  could  not  be  effected  without  pre- 
viously liberating  the  navigation  of  the  Oder,  and 
occupying  Stetin,  the  metropolis  of  Pomerania. 
The  insolent  treatment  which  Bogislaus  had  re- 
ceived from  the  court  of  Vienna,  combined  with 
the  misery  to  which  his  subjects  were  exposed, 
from  the  depredations  committed  by  the  imperial 
troops,  left  little  doubt  in  the  mind  of  Gustavus, 
that  the  hearts  of  the  natives  were  universally  fa- 
vourable to  his  enterprise ;  though  the  feeble  cha- 
racter of  their  sovereign  precluded  every  hope  of 


*  Lotichiu5,i.  787. 
t  Ibid. 
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his  acting  with  decision,  while  the  event  of  the  con- 
test was  doubtful.  Gustavus,  therefore,  resolved 
no  longer  to  temporize,  but  to  secure  the  fidelity 
of  Bogislaus,  by  placing  a  Swedish  garrison  in  his 
capital.  The  possession  of  that  strong  and  popu- 
lous city  would  afford  a  commodious  asylum  for 
his  magazines,  as  well  as  a  place  of  safety  to  which 
he  might  retire,  in  case  of  any  sudden  reverse.  Be- 
sides, it  would  have  been  highly  imprudent  to  have 
adventured  his  army  at  a  distance  from  the  coast, 
while  the  fate  of  Stetin  was  undecided;  because 
nothing  would  have  been  easier,  during  the  absence 
of  the  Swedes,  than  for  the  Austrians,  by  blockad- 
ing Stralsund,  to  have  obstructed  their  communi- 
cation with  the  fleet.  Such  an  event  must  have 
immediately  compelled  the  king  to  suspend  his 
operations,  though  marching  forward  in  the  full 
career  of  victory.  Thes(3  considerations  having 
been  deemed  conclusive,  Gustavus  embarked  his 
troops  at  the  close  of  day,*  and  taking  advantage 
of  a  favourable  breeze,  arrived  in  a  few  hours  be- 
fore the  walls  of  Stetin.  The  army  was  instantly 
landed,  and  preparations  made  for  investing  the 
city ;  when  a  trumpeter  arrived,  to  inquire  the 
cause  of  this  hostile  appearance,  and  to  caution  the 
soldiers  not  to  approach  within  reach  of  the  bat- 
teries. The  messenger  being  conducted  to  the 
royal  presence,  Gustavus  demanded  by  whom  he 
was  sent ;  and  being  told  that  he  came  by  order  of 
Damitz,  the  governor,  he  commanded  him  to  return, 
and  inform  his  general,  that  it  had  never  been  cus- 
tomary for  the  King  of  Sweden  to  negociate  with 


•  1630.  On  the  20th  of  July. 
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persons  of  inferior  rank,  through  the  intervention 
of  an  interpreter. 

Terrified  at  the  apprehension  of  having  offended 
a  sovereign  who  asserted  his  dignity  with  so  much 
firmness,  Damnitz  hastened  to  the  camp,  and  sub- 
stituting humility  in  the  place  of  arrogance,  submis- 
sively requested  that  his  master  might  be  permitted 
to  continue  neuter.  He  was  proceeding  to  explain 
the  distressed  situation  to  which  the  Pomeranians 
were  reduced,  and  their  inability  to  engage  in  a  war, 
when  he  was  suddenly  interrupted  by  the  king — **  I 
treat  with  none  except  principals,"  said  Gustavus 
indignantly,  *'  and  will  either  visit  the  duke  in  his 
palace,  or  meet  him  here  in  the  open  plain." 

The  magistrates  and  citizens,  whom  curiosity 
had  attracted  to  the  Swedish  camp,  were  delighted 
with  the  affability  of  Gustavus,  who  addressed  his 
conversation  to  all  who  approached  him,  with  free- 
dom, and  even  familiarity.  To  the  burgomaster  he 
was  particularly  attentive,  assuring  him  that  he  en- 
tertained no  hostile  designs  against  the  German 
nation,  and  would  prove  his  sincerity  by  his  ac- 
tions.* 

Bogislaus,  being  made  acquainted  with  the  an- 
swer of  Gustavus,  thought  it  prudent  to  comply 
with  his  inclinations,  and  immediately  set  out,  with 
a  few  attendants,  for  the  royal  pavilion.  The 
Swedish  monarch  hastened  to  meet  him,  and  ad- 
dressed the  duke  with  the  characteristic  frankness 
of  a  soldier.  *'  In  approaching  your  capital,  good 
cousin,"  said  the  king,  as  he  saluted  the  sovereign 
of  Pomerania,  "  I  come  with  the  olive  branch  in 


*  Harte,  i.  189.     Lotichius,  ibid.     Puffcndorf,  ii.  26. 
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my  hand ;  for  I  am  an  enemy  to  none,  except  the 
enemies  of  freedom  ;  of  course,  we  are  destined  to 
be  friends,  and  as  a  convincing  proof  that  I  speak 
the  language  of  truth,  I  will  deliver  you  from  the 
despotism  of  Austria.  In  order,  however,  to  render 
my  alliance  essentially  serviceable,  it  is  indispen- 
sably necessary  for  me  to  secure  Stetin  against  the 
dangers  to  which  it  might  be  exposed,  while  my 
troops  are  engaged  in  distant  conquests.  A  Swe- 
dish garrison  shall  protect  it  for  the  present ;  and, 
upon  the  word  of  a  king,  I  promise  to  restore  it 
when  the  success  of  my  arms,  or  the  conclusion  of 
peace,  shall  enable  me  to  do  it  with  prudence." 

Bogislaus,  confounded  at  this  unexpected  de- 
mand, or  more  probably  affecting  surprise,  reite- 
rated the  prayer  which  he  had  formerly  made  by 
the  mouth  of  a  delegate,  that  he  might  be  per- 
mitted to  abstain  from  acts  of  hostility  toward 
either  of  the  belligerent  powers.  To  this  Gustavus 
laconically  replied,  in  the  language  of  scripture, 
"  He  that  is  not  for  us  is  against  us."* 

Observing  the  palace  windows  to  be  croud ed 
with  ladies,  (for  the  conference  look  place  just 
under  the  walls)  and  desirous  of  giving  a  less 
serious  turn  to  the  conversation,  Gustavus  said, 
with  a  smile,  "  I  think  it  would  be  difficult  for 
those  fair  champions  to  resist  the  impetuosity  of 
my  Dalecarlian  infantry."f 

The  good  humour  and  gallantry  of  the  king 
inducing  Bogislaus  to  make  another  attempt,  he 


*  Swedish  Intelligencer.  A  work  no  less  scarce  than  estimable  for 
its  accuracy,  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  Marquis  Wellesley. 

t  Harte,  i.  190,  upon  the  authority  of  Chemnitz,  an  invaluable  history, 
of  which  I  have  never  been  able  to  procure  a  copy.* 
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began  to  expatiate,  with  the  prolixity  of  age,  upon 
the  danger  v/hich  awaited  him  from  the  implacable 
resentment  of  Ferdinand.  Gustavus,  however, 
soon  dispelled  his  hopes,  by  declaring,  in  a  firm 
and  solemn  voice,  "  That  he  should  deem  himself 
unworthy  to  command  the  bravest  troops  which 
ever  faced  an  enemy,  if  he  suffered  himself  to  be 
diverted  from  the  path  of  prudence  by  any  argu- 
ments." This  declaration  was  too  plain  to  be 
misunderstood ;  and  Bogislaus,  convinced  of  his 
inability  to  resist ;  or,  what  is  still  more  probable, 
persuaded  that  he  had  done  enough  to  secure  him- 
self from  the  imputation  of  treachery  toward  the 
imperial  throne,  contented  himself  with  adding,  in 
the  tone  of  humility,  "  Then  nothing  remains  but 
to  submit.'' 

The  negociation  being  concluded,  the  duke  pre- 
pared to  return  to  his  palace,  under  pretext  of 
making  the  necessary  arrangements  for  the  recep- 
tion of  his  visitors.  A  guard  of  honour  was  ready 
to  escort  him,  commanded  by  Lord  Rea,  who,  as 
he  entered  the  town,  secured  the  gates,  in  con- 
formity to  his  secret  instructions.  The  fate  of 
Statin  being  thus  decided,  the  garrison,  consisting 
of  about  twelve  hundred  men,  enrolled  themselves 
under  the  banners  of  Sweden.* 

The  king's  principal  object  being  to  conciliate 
the  affections  of  the  Germans,  by  proving  to  them 
that  their  own  happiness  and  security  was  insepa- 
rably connected  with  his  success,  he  directed  both 
officers  and  soldiers  to  pitch  their  tents  upon  the 
ramparts,  in  order  that  the  citizens  might  not  sus- 


Swedish  Intelligencer,  i.  53. 
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tain  the  smallest  inconvenience  by  lodging'  them. 
And  as  it  was  his  invariable  custom  to  partake  the. 
hardships  which  necessity  compelled  him  to  im- 
pose, he  preferred  passing  the  night  on  board  one 
of  his  vessels  to  a  magnificent  apartment  prepared 
for  his  reception  in  the  ducal  palace,  declaring  to 
the  courtiers,  who  pressed  him  to  accept  a  more 
comfortable  lodging,  that  a  fur  cloak  for  a  general, 
and  a  truss  of  straw  for  a  soldier,  made  excellent 
beds,  when  their  king  was  contented  with  a  ham- 
mock.* 

The  vicinity  of  the  imperialists  rendered  it  ne- 
cessary to  provide  against  any  sudden  attack ; 
cannon  were  accordingly  planted  on  the  ramparts, 
and  every  precaution  was  employed  which  could 
tend  to  preserve  the  city  against  a  nocturnal  sur- 
prise. On  the  following  day  a  convention  was 
signed,  by  which  the  ancient  compact,  concluded 
in  1570,  between  the  predecessor  of  Bogislaus  and 
the  crown  of  Sweden,  was  formally  renewed,  and 
an  alliance  concluded  for  the  mutual  protection  of 
their  respective  dominions.  In  compliment  to  the 
weakness  of  an  infirm  old  man,  it  was  expressly 
declared,  by  a  separate  article,  that  this  treaty  im- 
plied no  hostile  designs  toward  the  chief  of  the 
empire,  or  any  of  its  members,  but  was  intended 
solely  to  preserve  the  fundamental  principles  of 
the  Germanic  constitution  in  all  their  original  pu- 


t  Harte,  i.  192. — The  day  after  his  landing,  being  Sunday,  notwith- 
standing the  pressure  of  important  business,  he  thrice  heard  divine  S€r- 
■vice,  and  was  each  time  accompanied  by  a  great  number  of  officers. 
Hearing  some  of  them  complain,  that  this  excessive  devotion  prevented 
them  from  attending  to  more  urgent  concerns,  he  rebuked  them  for  their 
levity,  saying,  that  "  though  war  might  be  their  amusement,  religion  waj 
a  duty  from  which  nothing  could  dispense  them." — Ibid. 
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rity.  This  clause,  however,  was  perfectly  illusory, 
as  Bogislaus  engaged  to  employ  all  the  resources 
with  which  Providence  had  entrusted  him,  in  order 
to  obtain  complete  redress  for  the  various  insults 
offered  to  his  authority,  in  direct  violation  of  the 
legitimate  privileges  of  an  independent  sovereign. 
Gustavtts,  on.the  other  hand,  solemnly  covenanted 
to  restore  all  the  towns  and  fortresses  belonging  to 
the  duke,  which  he  might  eventually  occupy  ;  but 
in  case  Bogislaus  should  die  without  male  issue 
before  the  conclusion  of  peace  (an  event  by  no 
means  improbable),  then  his  dominions  were  to  re- 
main in  the  hands  of  the  Swedes,  till  the  Elector 
of  Brandenburg,  the  presumptive  heir,  should  ra- 
tify all  the  articles  of  the  present  treaty,  and  in- 
demnify Gustavus  for  every  expense  incurred  in 
defending  Pomerania.  No  specific  term  was  as- 
signed for  the  duration  of  this  alliance,  but  it  was 
expressly  stipulated,  that  it  could  not  be  abro^ 
gated,  except  by  mutual  agreement.  By  an  addi- 
tional clause,  Bogislaus  engaged  not  to  enter  into 
any  negociation  without  the  permission  of  Gus- 
tavus.* 

The  extreme  facility  with  which  the  duke  had 
consented  to  every  proposal,  created  a  suspicion 
that  there  was  more  of  artifice  than  of  sincerity  in 
his  opposition.  Many  even  believed,  that  all  the 
articles  of  the  treaty  had  been  previously  settled.f 


♦  Dumont,  v.  p.  2.  606.     PuflFendorf,  ii.  27.    Swed.  Intell.  L  55. 

t  Puffendorf,  ibid.  Barre,  ix.  601. — Biirgus  expresses  his  opinion  in 
still  clearer  terras.  "Adventum  regis  Bogislaus  et  Stetinenses  primo 
aegre  se  ferre  simularunt,  clausisque  portis  quasi,  sc  defensuri,  ad  regem 
legatos  misere,  qui  ipsum  allocuti,  retulerunt,  cuperc  ilium,  ut  dux  sui 
copiam  faceret,  quo  coram  quid  vellet  esset  expositurus;  neque  ilium 
adire  palam  dux  abnuit,  cum  quo  jam  clanculum  transegerat,"  73. 
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Neither  was  this  impression  in  the  least  weak« 
ened  by  the  subsequent  conduct  of  Bogislaus,  who, 
in  a  justificatory  letter,  addressed  to  Ferdinand, 
endeavoured  to  vindicate  his  behaviour,  by  shewing 
that  any  attempt  to  resist  the  Swedes  must  inevi- 
tably have  completed  the  ruin  of  Pomerania,  with- 
out retarding  the  progress  of  the  invaders ;  be- 
cause the  Austrian  general  had  disarmed  the  inlia- 
bitants,  and  left  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic  unpro- 
tected.* "  What  then,"  he  asked,  "  was  the  pro- 
ceeding which  prudence  would  dictate,  when  his 
capital  was  invested  by  a  force  too  powerful  to  be 
withstood  ?  Was  it  not  to  endeavour  to  avert  the 
storm  by  submission?" 

The  possession  of  Stetin  appeared  to  Gustavus 
so  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  his  fe.ture  designs, 
that  he  lost  not  a  moment  in  repairing  the  walls, 
and  strengthening  them  by  additional  fortifications  ; 
and  this  laborious  task  was  completed  in  a  few  days 
by  the  diligence  and  activity  of  his  soldiers.*  The 
king,  during  the  interval,  received  deputies  from 
many  of  the  adjacent  towns,  desirous  to  deprecslte 
the  horrors  of  a  siege  by  early  marks  of  attach- 
ment. 

It  is  unavailing  to  follow  the  victorious  monarch, 
with  circumstantial  minuteness,  through  all  his  ca 
reer  of  glory,  or  accurately  to  enumerate  all  the 
towns  and  fortresses,  with  uncouth  names,  which 
were  successively  subjugated.     For,  however  im- 


*  Harte,  193. 

t  Qiiatnor  dierum  spatio,  quod  vix  credibile,  mira  Suecorum  alacritate, 
civitas  fossa  ct  lorica  circuiodata,  atqiie  propugnaculis  irisiiper  ad  jtistam 
defensiouem  mtuiita. — Burgus,  78.  The  praise  of  aa  enemy  is  noer  eub- 
picious. 
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portant  the  operations  of  an  army  may  appear  to 
contemporary  politicians,  the  results  alone  can  in- 
terest the  curiosity  of  posterity.  It  is  not  to  the 
numerical  returns  of  killed  and  wounded  that  an 
enlightened  understanding  resorts  for  information^ 
but  to  the  changes  produced  by  the  event  of  a 
campaign  in  the  relative  situation  of  the  bellige- 
rents. From  the  mutilated  carcases  which  strew 
the  lield  of  battle,  humanity  turns  away  in  disgust, 
to  inquire  how  far  the  carnage  may  have  been  fa- 
vourable to  the  extension  of  commerce,  to  the  pur- 
suits of  science,  and  to  the  general  welfare  of  man- 
kind. These  are  the  most  useful  lessons  that  history 
can  impart;  and  it  is  only  by  inculcating  the  pre- 
cepts of  virtue,  encouraging  the  practice  of  rational 
piety,  and  kindling  the  flame  of  enlightened  patriot- 
ism, that  the  task  of  the  historian  becomes  delightful. 
Eager  to  avail  himself  of  the  confusion  into 
which  his  activity  had  thrown  the  imperialists,  he 
extended  his  conquests  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Oder,  while  Marshal  Horn,  w^ho  had  lately  arrived 
with  reinforcements  from  Livonia,  was  occupied 
in  reducing  the  eastern  provinces  of  Pomerania* 
Dam,  Stargard,  Camin,  Beerwald,*  and  Wolgast, 


*  L'Ingeneur  Schildkneclit  rapporte  ce  qui  lui  est  amve  avec  Gustave,^ 
11  dit,  que  le  monarque  Suedois  ctant  au  camp  de  Beerwalde  avait  pro- 
jettfe  de  s'emparer  d'un  defile  poiir  surprendre  les  imperiaux  dans  leur 
camp.  Mais  comme  il  no  se  fiait  jamais  aux  cartes  gravies,  ct  comme 
il  etait  impossible  d'aller  recoiuiaitre  Ic  terrein  puisque  I'ennemi  roccu- 
pait,  cet  iiigenieur  en  fit  le  plan  d'aprds  le  rapport  des  habitans,  et  le  pre- 
senta  au  roi  qui  dirigea  sa  marche  en  consequence.  Mais  I'arm^e  avant 
d'arrivcr  au  defile  se  trouva  tout  d'un  coup  vis-a-vis  d'un  marais  qui  n'etait 
pas  marqu/j  dans  le  plan  de  I'ingenieur.  Ce  marais  pouvait  etre  defeudu 
par  renneoii,  et  couter  bcaucoup  de  nionde  aux  Suedois.  Le  roi  rebroussa 
clieniin,  et  traila  fort  mal  le  pauvre  Scbildknecht,  qui  assura  S.  M.  que  l& 
plan  avait  ete  fait  sur  le  raj)port  d'un  vieux  gentilhomme  et  d'un  eccle- 
siastiquc  du  lieu,  "  Et  bicn,"  dit  le  roi  en  plaisantant,  "  suives  ces  braves* 
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fell  successively  into  the  hands  of  the  Swedes, 
though  the  two  former  were  defended  by  the  emi- 
nent talents  of  Piccolimini.* 

The  invasion  of  Germany,  however  much  it 
might  excite  the  fears,  or  stimulate  the  hopes,  of 
those  who  were  placed  contiguous  to  the  scene  of 
action,  was  far  from  exciting  a  similar  sensation  at 
Vienna.  It  would  have  been  derogating  from  the 
presumptuous  arrogance  of  Austria,  not  to  have 
treated  with  contempt  the  menaces  of  a  sovereign 
who,  from  an  obscure  corner  of  the  north,  pro- 
voked the  resentment  of  a  mighty  monarch,  whose 
gigantic  power  threatened  Europe  with  fetters. 
Neither  were  the  former  exploits  of  this  warlike 
barbarian  (for  so  the  flatterers  of  Ferdinand  de- 
nominated Gustavus)  less  an  object  of  derision, 
because  his  military  fame  was  supposed  to  have 
arisen,  not  from  the  transcendant  powers  of  ge- 
nius, but  from  having  contended  against  adversa- 
ries more  ignorant  and  w^eak  than  himself.*  The 
humiliating  picture  which  Wallenstein  drew  of  the 
tactics  and  resources  of  Sweden,  contributed  to 
cherish  this  fatal  delusion :  it  was  natural  for  pride 
to  contemplate  with  scorn  the  pretended  achieve- 
ments of  a  pigmy  hero,  whom  the  presumptuous 
Friedland  confidently  boasted  he  could  repel  with 
a  scourge.  Even  his  uninterrupted  triumphs  in 
Pomerania  were  unable  to  open  the  eyes  of  Ferdi- 
nand. Gustavus  was  called,  in  derision,  a  king  of 
snow,  whose  strength  must  dissolve  in  the  warmer 
regions  of  southern  Germany,  though  it  preserved 


gens,  et  faites  vous  montrer  ce  marais  pour  n^eii  pas  tiomper  d'autres. 
Fram:he\ille,  306. 

*  Harte,  196.  f  Il>>d,  i.  227. 
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its  solidity  amid  the  northern  forests.  This  strange 
infatuation,  which  blinded  the  emperor,  obscured 
also  the  intellects  of  the  electors,  who,  flattering 
their  chief  with  the  servility  of  slaves,  refused  the 
regal  title  to  the  only  monarch,  whose  talents  did 
honour  to  a  sceptre.  But  while  Gustavus  was  sa- 
tirized at  Vienna  and  Ratisbonne,  he  was  diligently 
employed  in  laying  the  foundation  of  his  future 
glory,  and  had  actually  made  himself  master  of  the 
greater  part  of  Mecklenberg  and  Pomerania.* 

The  imperial  generals  endeavoured  to  compen- 
sate, by  energetic  measures,  for  the  supineness  of 
the  court ;  and  as  rigour  and  activity  are  synoni- 
inous  terms  in  the  despot's  vocabulary,  they  in- 
dulged the  soldiers  in  the  most  wanton  excesses  of 
lust  and  rapacity.  Under  pretext  of  distressing 
the  Swedish  army,  the  country  was  plundered  with 
remorseless  barbarity ;  many  towns  and  villages 
being  reduced  to  ashes,  lest  they  might  afford  an 
asylum  to  the  invaders.  These  enormities,  however, 
so  far  irom  being  attended  with  essential  benefit  to 
the  Anstrians,  contributed  to  render  the  emperor's 
name  more  odious,  if  possible,  than  ever,  while  the 
Swedish  monarch,  regularly  paid  for  every  article 
delivered  to  the  commissaries,  and  never  indulged 
his  troops  in  the  smallest  excesses.  The  conse- 
quences, arising  from  the  different  behaviour  of 
the  belligerent  armies  were  such  as  might  natu- 
rally be  expected  ;  for,  while  the  Swedes  were  wel- 
comed with  grateful  acclamations,  as  men  delegated 
by  Heaven  to  rescue  an  impoverished  country  from 
the  tyranny    of  its    oppressors,    the    imperialists 


1630.  Schiller,  u. 
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were  exposed  to  the  fury  of  the  exasperated  pea- 
sants, and,  when  found  in  parties  too  weak  to  re- 
sist, w  ere  massacred  without  the  smallest  compas- 
sion.* 

Torquato  Conti,  beinj^  unwilling  to  risk  the  event 
of  a  battle,  before  all  his  reinforcements  were  ar- 
rived, intrenched  himself  in  a  strong  position  near 
Garz,  where  he  completely  covered  the  contiguous 
provinces,  and  was  ready  for  an  attempt  upon  the 
capital  of  Pomerania,  should  an  opportunity  offer 
to  attack  it.  Bogislaus  was  fully  sensible  of  the 
danger  which  threatened  him,  during  the  absence 
of  his  gallant  defender;  and  he  accordingly  im- 
plored him  not  to  abandon  Stetin,  till  he  had  com- 
pelled the  enemy  to  retire.  The  difficulty  of  an 
undertaking  was  never  a  reason  with  the  Swedish 
monarch  for  declining  it ;  but  being  convinced,  that 
nothing  could  induce  the  Austrians  to  quit  their 
intrenchments,  he  resolved  to  endeavour  to  get 
possession  of  Garz,  which  covered  the  enemy's 
flank.  The  attempt,  if  successful,  would  give  lus- 
tre to  his  arms,  and  compel  them  to  change  their 
position;  neither  could  the  failure  be  attended 
with  important  results.  At  the  close  of  day,  the 
Swedish  detachment  began  its  march,  and  arrived, 
without  interruption,  in  the  vicinity  of  Garz.  The 
dead  silence  which  prevailed  inspiring  confidence, 
the  scaling  ladders  were  applied  to  the  walls  *  but 
no  sooner  had  the  men  began  to  ascend,  than  the 
enemy,  having  obtained  previous  intimation  of  their 
design,     attacked    them    with   the    most   resolute 


*  Lotichius,  791.— Caesariani  ob  perfidiam  Stetmensibiis  irati. — Biir^ 
^»is,  80.  I  should  be  scjrry  tc  submit  this  passage  to  an  Irish  commen- 
tator. 
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bravery.  Undismayed  at  the  danger,  the  Swedish 
commander  collected  his  forces,  and  having  cut  a 
passage  through  the  enemy  rejoined  the  army.  De- 
lighted with  his  success,  he  presented  himself  be- 
fore the  king ;  and,  laying  at  his  feet  two  Austrian 
standards,  as  irrefragable  proofs  of  superior  prow- 
ess, expected  to  receive  his  highest  reward,  a  hero's 
commendation*  But  how  severe  was  his  disap- 
pointment when,  instead  of  approving  his  despe* 
rate  courage,  Gustavus,  who  suspected  that  the 
failure  had  arisen  from  his  inadvertence,  said,  with 
a  look  of  reproach,  "  Though  no  man  admires  a 
gallant  action  more  than  myself,  I  can  never  regard 
it  as  a  satisfactory  atonement  for  want  of  discre- 
tion."* 

The  same  generous  spirit  which  animated  the 
bosom  of  the  Swedish  monarch,  was  far  less  con- 
spicuous in  the  behaviour  of  the  Austrians.  The 
old  Latin  adage f  was  considered  by  Torquato  as 
a  satisfactory  excuse  for  the  greatest  atrocities. 
Treachery  and  assassination  were  alternately  em- 
ployed by  the  crafty  Italian ;  and  had  they 
succeeded  in  delivering  his  master  from  an  ene- 
my too  formidable  to  be  defeated  in  honourable 
warfare,  he  would  probably  have  been  extolled 
both  at  Vienna  and  Madrid  as  the  most  perfect  of 
heroes. 

Quint io  Aligheri  (or  del  Ponte,  as  he  is  more  fre- 
quently called),  under  pretext  of  having  received  a 
signal  affront,  went  over  to  Gustavus  with  a  deter- 
mination to  destroy  him  by  poison,  or  assassination, ' 
in  case  he  should  fail  in  his  infamous  plan  of  de- 


Harte,  i.  203.  f  Dolus,  an  \irtus,  quis  in  hostc  requirat. 
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livering  him  a  prisoner  into  the  hands  of  Torquato. 
A  mind  equally  depraved  having  designated  a  cap- 
tain in  the  Swedish  service  as  a  fit  accomplice,  it 
was  resolved  between  them  that  the  most  probable 
means  of  effecting  their  purpose  would  be,  for  Quin- 
tio  to  endeavour  to  acquire  the  confidence  of  his 
master.  Being  gifted  by  nature  with  a  quick  un- 
derstanding, an  undaunted  courage,  and  a  constitu- 
tion equal  to  the  severest  fatigue,  he  soon  attracted 
the  notice  of  a  monarch,  who  was  never  backward 
to  recompense  merit ;  and,  being  rapidly  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel,  was  consulted  by 
Gustavus  upon  various  occasions.  The  king  being 
desirous  of  reconnoitring  in  person  the  Austrian 
lines,  selected  the  Italian  as  a  companion ;  because 
he  naturally  concluded  from  his  former  situation 
that  he  must  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
adjacent  country.  Quitting  the  camp  in  the  even- 
ing, with  an  escort  of  only  seventy  horse,  he  left 
part  of  them  at  the  entrance  of  a  defile,  in  order  to 
secure  a  retreat.  Aligheri,  having  undertaken  to 
explore  the  environs,  rode  full  speed  to  the  impe- 
rial camp,  and  informed  the  general  that  the  fortu- 
nate moment  was  at  length  arrived  ;  and,  that  if  he 
would  entrust  him  with  the  command  of  five  hun- 
dred horse,  it  would  be  impossible  for  Gustavus 
to  escape.  Unsuspicious  of  treachery,  and  attri- 
buting to  accident  the  protracted  absence  of  his 
friend,  the  king  was  surrounded  on  his  return. 
Notwithstanding  the  immense  disparity  of  numbers, 
he  disdained  to  yield;  so  that  the  perfidious  Italian, 
despairing  of  being  able  to  take  him  alive,  resolved 
to  effect  his  hellish  purpose  by  murder.  He  is 
said,  however,  to  have  confessed  in  the  sequel,  that 
at  the  moment  he  pointed  his  pistol  against  the 
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Swedish  hero,  he  was  impressed  with  a  kind  of 
supernatural  awe,  which  prevented  his  drawing 
the  trigger.  Falling  at  length  with  his  wounded 
horse,  the  king  was  seized  by  the  enemy,  who 
were  conducting  him  a  prisoner  to  the  imperial 
camp,  when  the  party  which  had  been  left  behind 
arrived  unexpectedly  to  his  succour.  The  officer, 
who  commanded  it,  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  a 
feeloved  sovereign,  advanced  to  meet  him ;  and 
hearing  the  report  of  fire-arms,  hastened  to  the  spot 
from  whence  it  proceeded.  A  violent  charge  over- 
turned the  Austrian  horse,  and  gave  liberty  to  the 
illustrious  captive.  The  intimacy,  which  had  pre- 
vailed between  Aligheri  and  the  man  whom  he  had 
chosen  for  his  confederate,''^  having  rendered  the 
latter  an  object  of  suspicion,  his  papers  were  ex- 
amined, and  proofs  being  found  to  substantiate'  his 
guilt,  he  was  condemned  to  the  gallows  by  a  mili- 
tary tribunal. -f 

INot  many  days  elapsed  before  a  monk  in  dis- 
guise was  arrested  in  the  Swedish  camp;  and,  being 
interrogated  respecting  the  motive  of  his  appearing 
under  a  fictitious  character,  he  confessed  that  he 
had  undertaken  to  assassinate  the  king.  Such 
were  the  methods  employed  by  Austria,  and  such 
the  nefarious  policy  of  the  Jesuits.:[; 

Being  equally  deficient  in  money  and  in  men, 
Torquato  resolved  that  nothing  should  induce  him 
to  hazard  a  battle  till  the  arrival  of  Tilly.  No 
sooner  however  was  he  assured  that  Gustavus  was 
advancing   into   Mecklenberg,  by   hasty  marches^ 


*  He  is  called  Giovanni  Battista,  but  those  are  both  baptismal  names, 
that  of  his  family  being  no  where  mcntionecL 
t  Pnffendorf,  ii,  28.    liOtichins,  i.  792.    Burgus,  S3.    Swed.  Intel.  50, 
l  Hartc,  203,  upon  the  authority  of  Loccenlus. 
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than  he  made  an  effort  for  the  recovery  of  Stetin. 
But  the  enemy  was  too  vigilant  to  be  taken  by 
surprize;  so  that  the  reception  he  met  with  was  by 
no  means  calculated  to  make  him  eager  to  renew 
the  attempt.* 

Allowing  all  to  genius  which  it  is  able  to  accom- 
plish, it  is  still  fair  to  acknowledge,  that  every  thing 
combined  to  favour  the  operations  of  Gustavus ; 
and  though  Torqualo  is  usually  accused  of  inca- 
pacity, it  might  not  have  proved  easy  for  a  more 
experienced  general  to  have  supported  his  reputa- 
tion under  similar  circumstances.  Exposed  by  the 
neglect  or  imbeciHty  of  the  Austrian  ministers  to 
extreme  pecuniary  distress,  placed  at  the  head  of 
an  army  diminishing  rapidly  by  the  ravages  of  dis- 
ease, and  entrusted  with  the  defence  of  a  country 
so  entirely  drained  by  the  exactions  of  his  prede- 
cessors, and  his  own  insatiable  rapacity,t  as  to 
be  utterly  incapable  of  furnishing  additional  sup- 
plies, he  seems  to  have  adopted  the  only  method  by 
which  total  destruction  could  have  been  avoided. 
Compelled  to  subsist  upon  the  precarious  produce 
of  plunder,  the  soldiers  ceased  to  respect  the  or- 
ders of  their  superiors,  who  no  longer  dared  to 
punish  those,  whom  they  were  equally  unable 
either  to  feed  or  to  pay.'j:  Desertion,  the  natural 
consequence  of  distress,  contributed  no  less  tlian 
sickness   and    famine   to   thin   the    Austrian    bat- 


*  Lotichius,  794.    Rurgus,  99. 

t  Puflfendorr  draws  an  affecting  picture  of  the  atrocities  committed  by 
Sayelli,  who  was  second  in  command.  "  Ejnsviri"  (meaning  Savelli) 
"■  foedum  sordidoe  avariciae  specimen  ferebatm',  quod  eum  post  abrepta  in 
tributum  caetera,  eqiiis  demum  rasticorum  manum  injecisset,  nee  qui.  vel 
rcdimerit,  vel  emeret,  strigosa  jumenta  inveniretur,  cadem  dcmuiii  car- 
nifici  addixerit,  exiguum  sibi  corii  pretium  stipulatus,  iii.  5. 

J  Lotichius,  791. 
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talions.  In  this  trying  situation,  Torquato  pro- 
posed an  armistice  as  his  onJy  resource,  under  pre- 
text that  it  was  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of 
humanity  to  keep  the  field  in  a  season  so  uncom- 
monly rigid.  The  offer  however  was  rejected  with 
disdain.  "  My  troops,"  said  Gustavus,  *'  have  been 
accustomed  from  their  cradles  to  a  colder  climate, 
and  can  subsist  without  oppressing  the  natives. 
The  imperialist's  are  at  liberty  to  retire  into  winter 
quarters,  but  they  must  not  expect  to  be  left  in 
repose.'"* 

A  campaign,  conducted  with  such  manifest  dis- 
advantage on  the  side  of  the  Austrians,  could 
hardly  fail  to  terminate  unsuccessfully.  True  to 
his  promise,  the  king  perpetually  harassed  them  by 
desultory  attacks ;  and  the  greater  part  of  Pome- 
rania  being  now  subjected  by  his  victorious  co- 
horts, he  resolved  no  longer  to  defer  an  enterprize, 
which  would  manifest  to  the  world  his  future  inten- 
tions in  language  too  clear  to  be  misinterpreted. 
The  duchy>  of  Mecklenburg  had  been  treated  by 
Wallenstein  with  greater  lenity  than  any  other  pro- 
vince of  Germany ;  and  he  appears  from  the  com- 
mencement of  his  military  career  to  have  regarded 
it  with  the  partial  eye  of  a  parent,  as  the  seat  of 
his  future  dominion.  Various  motives  therefore 
combined  to  influence  the  Swedish  monarch,  in 
directing  thither  his  triumphant  career.  It  was 
alleged  in  his  manifesto,  that  he  entered  Germany 
for  the  purpose  of  reinstating  the  legitimate  sove- 
reigns of  Mecklenberg,  to  whom  he  was  allied  by 
ties  of  consanguinity,  as  well  as  by  treaties ;  nor 
could  he  longer  postpone  the  honourable  effort, 

*  Schiller,  ii. 
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without  material  injury  to  his  reputation.  Thus 
far  he  was  prompted  by  glory,  and  interest  asserted 
even  a  stronger  claim,  were  it  possible  for  interest, 
in  a  hero's  estimation,  to  be  distinct  from  glory. 
In  proportion  as  he  advanced,  he  was  secure  of 
findiiii*-  more  abundant  supplies ;  and  every  pro- 
gressive step  brought  him  nearer  to  the  dominions 
of  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  Casel,  who  was  ready 
to  joi'j  the  Swedish  army  with  eight  thousand  well 
disciphned  troops.  To  dislodge  the  imperialists 
from  Wismar  and  Rostock  was  likewise  an  object 
of  infinite  moment ;  because  the  occupation  of  those 
commanding  stations  enabled  them  to  carry  on  a 
piratical  war  in  the  Baltic,  extremely  injurious  to 
the  commerce  of  Sweden.  Both  Lubec  and  Ham- 
burg harl  promised  reinforcements,  in  addition  to 
a  pecuniary  subsidy,  and  he  was  aware  that  the 
proximity  of  a  victorious  army  would  operate  more 
effectually  for  the  encouragement  of  religious  zeal, 
than  the  most  fervent  exhortations  from  the  pulpit. 
He  felt  also  the  impolicy  of  abandoning  Magde- 
burg, which  a  premature  declaration  in  favour  of 
the  Swedes  had  exposed  to  the  resentment  of  Aus- 
tria. But,  above  all,  he  hoped  by  his  presence  to 
encourage  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg  to  declare 
against  Ferdinand,  whom  he  equally  feared  and 
detested.* 

As  the  troops  he  expected  were  not  yet  arrived 
from  Livonia,  he  could  spare  no  more  than  twelve 
thousand  menf  for  this  important  expedition ;  the 
remainder  being  requisite  for  the  defence  of  Pome- 


*  Gualdo,  i.  14. 

t  Biirgus  reduces  tliem  to  six  thousand,  bat  I  prefer  following  the  ac- 
ciiY'dcy  of  Harte,  i.  206. 
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rania,  a  small  squadron  was  directed  to  cruise  on 
the  coast,  to  second  the  operations  of  the  land 
forces,  and  to  supply  them,  if  necessary,  with  pro- 
visions.* 

Damgarten  and  Ribnitz  being  taken  by  storm, 
the  garrison  of  the  former  was  put  to  the  sword  in 
retaliation  for  the  atrocities  committed  by  the  im- 
perialists, after  the  capture  of  Passewalk  ;f  that  of 
the  latter,  being  for  th-e  most  part  composed  of 
mercenaries,  wanted  little  inducement  to  enrol.:}; 

Gustavus  having  thus  by  his  rapid  conquests 
secured  the  keys  of  Mecklenburg,  addressed  a 
proclamation  to  the  inhabitants,  assuring  them,  that 
his  only  object  in  invading  the  duchy  was  to  re- 
store the  authority  of  their  legitimate  sovereigns,^ 
unjustly  deposed  by  a  tyrannical  decree.  All  faith- 
ful subjects  were  in  consequence  exhorted  to  assist 
in  expelling  the  partisans  of  the  usurper,  for  so  the 
Duke  of  Friedland  was  called.  To  the  zeal  of  the 
well  affected  an  adequate  recompense  was  pro- 
mised, while  against  those  who  should  adhere  to 
the  adverse  party,  the  severest  punishment  was  de- 
nounced.ll 

This  was  of  course  the  proper  moment  for  the 
Dukes  of  Mecklenburg  to  declare  themselves,  be- 
cause the  only  chance  that  remained  of  recovering 


•  Puffendorf,  ii.  32. 

t  Excusebant  Siicci  lianc  soevitiam  exemplo  sibi  a  Caesarianis  Pasbal- 
diae  dato,  ubi  Suecorum  nemo  in  captivitate  servatus  fuerat. — Burgus, 
101.  The  Swedish  Intelligencer  gives  a  horrid  narrative  of  this  shocking 
transaction,  i.  59. 

I  Puflendorf,  ii.33. 

§  Adolphus  Frederic,  and  John  Albert. 

{]  Sic  ut  omnes  et  siugiilos  Fridlandi  ministros,  tanquam  dei  et  reli- 
fponis  hostes,  patriscque  et  libertatis  persocutores,  cacdatis,  ejiciatisquc. 
Lotichius,  i.  703. 
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their  dominions  was  by  the  assistance  of  Sweden. 
To  the  generosity  of  the  emperor  they  had  ineffectu- 
ally resorted,  after  having  repeatedly  appealed  to 
his  equity.  They  had  likewise  tried  the  effects  of 
submission,  had  employed  the  mediation  of  power- 
ful friends,  and  even  secretly  offered  to  prove  un- 
faithful to  Gustavus.  But  the  resentment  of  Fer- 
dinand was  implacable ;  he  had  resolved  to  reduce 
every  member  of  the  empire  to  the  most  abject  state 
of  dependance,  and  hoped  by  the  severity  with 
which  he  punished  his  opponents  more  effectually 
to  accomplish  his  purpose. 

The  general  detestation  in  which  the  Austrians 
were  held,  leaving  little  doubt  that  the  natives 
would  return  with  alacrity  under  the  more  lenient 
government  of  their  ancient  sovereigns,  Savelli  was 
sent  to  oppose  the  invaders :  but  as  little  hope 
could  be  entertained  of  a  prosperous  campaign, 
without  the  possession  of  Rostock,  and  as  the  inha- 
bitants were  supposed  to  be  warmly  attached  to  the 
ducal  party,  he  endeavoured  to  get  possession  of  it 
by  the  following  stratagem  : — Having  obtained  per- 
mission from  the  magistrates  for  an  Austrian  de- 
tachment to  traverse  the  town,  they  seized  the  gates, 
disarmed  the  guard,  planted  cannon  on  the  walls, 
and  prepared  for  a  regular  defence.* 

This  treacherous  action,  which  the  imperial  gene,- 
ral  attempted  to  justify  upon  the  plea  of  expe- 
diency, impeded  for  a  while  the  operations  of 
Gustavus,  and  obliged  him  to  advance  with  greater 
caution.  Determined,  however,  that  nothing  should 
be  left  to  the  caprice  of  fortune,  he  strengthened 


♦  1630.  Burgos,  102,    Pufiendorf,  ii.  33.    Loticliius,  i. 
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Ribnitz  and  Dambgarten  by  additional  fortifica- 
tions ;  for,  notwithstanding  he  had  been  joined  by 
large  bodies  of  deserters  from  the  Austrian  armies, 
he  was  still  too  feeble  to  undertake  the  subjugation 
of  Mecklenberg,  and  at  the  same  time  to  leave  a 
sufficient  force  to  secure  his  conquests  in  Pomerania 
against  the  attempts  of  Torquato. 

The  only  prince,  who  had  openly  declared  in  his 
favour,   was   Christian  William,    administrator  of 
Magdeburg,  who   had   been   forcibly  deprived   of 
that  lucrative  see  by  the  injustice  of  Ferdinand. 
No  sooner  was   he  apprised  of  the  preparations^ 
making  for  the  invasion  of  Germany,  than  he  in- 
dulged the  hope  of  recovering  his  bishopric.     Re- 
solved to  identify  his  fortune  with  that  of  Gustavus, 
he  visited  Stockholm  in  secret;  and,  giving  way  to 
the  chimeras  of  a  sanguine  imagination,  he  offered, 
with  the  assistance  of  his  numerous  adherents,  to 
surprise  and   disarm  the  Austrian   garrison ;   and 
should    the    undertaking,    as    he    anticipated,    be 
crowned  with  success,  he  proposed  to  levy  a  con- 
siderable force  in  Lower  Saxony,  and  by  desultory 
enterprizes  entirely  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the 
imperialists.     In  return,  he  required  a  sum  of  mo- 
ney for  completing  his  military  preparations,  to- 
gether with  the  promise  of  being  reinstated  in  his 
former  dignity,  whenever  circumstances  should  fa- 
vour his  pretensions.     This  proposal  was  far  toe 
agreeable  to  Gustavus  to  be  treated  with  indiffer- 
ence; but  as  the  zeal  of  the  administrator  frequently 
tempted  him  to  contemplate  events  through  a  delu- 
sive medium,  and  might  consequently  lead  him,  by 
a  premature  declaration,    to    frustrate   a   project, 
which,  if  conducted  with  sagacity,  could  hardly 
fail  to  produce  essential  benefit,  the  king  exhorted 
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his  enterprising  friend  not  to  hazard  success  by  te- 
merity; but  for  the  present  to  confine  himself  to  a 
clandestine  negociation  with  the  disaffected  citizens, 
preparing  them  by  degrees  for  a  general  insurrec- 
tion, when  circumstances  might  justify  the  attempt. 
The  plan  of  operations  being  thus  arranged,  Christ- 
ian William  returned  into  Germany,  in  order  to 
carry  it  into  execution ;  and  that  he  might  more  ef- 
fectually elude  the  vigilance  of  his  enemies,  he  im- 
mediately entered  into  a  negociation  with  Ferdi- 
nand, offering  to  resign  all  pretensions  to  the  epis- 
copal revenues,  in  consideration  of  an  adequate 
pension.* 

The  long  expected  moment  being  at  length  ar- 
rived, the  king  sent  Stralman,  an  officer,  on  whose 
prudence  and  fidelilty  he  could  perfectly  rely,  to 
attend  the  administrator,  under  the  character  of 
envoy,  but  in  fact  to  restrain  the  impetuosity  of 
his  temper  by  cautious  counsels.  Delighted  at  the 
prospect  of  entering  upon  a  more  active  career, 
and  having  gained  admission  into  Magdeburg  in 
disguise.  Christian  prepared  his  adherents  for  the 
decisive  scene,  and  then  repaired  in  triumph  to  the « 
town-house,  where  the  principal  burghers  were  as- 
sembled.f  In  a  studied  oration,  he  expatiated  on 
the  misery  produced  by  the  tyranny  of  Austria; 
explained,  in  language  well  calculated  to  inflame 
his  auditors,  the  ambitious  projects  of  the  imperial 
court,  whom  he  accused  of  having  formed  a  deli- 
berate scheme  for  the  total  extirpation  of  the  pro- 
testant  religion,  and  the  destruction  of  the  Gerr 
manic  constitution.     As  the  only  means  of  escaping 


Puifendorf,  ii.  31.  f  Loticbius,  i.  8O7, 
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the  impending  danger,  he  recommended  an  alliance 
with  the  King  of  Sweden,  the  champion  of  freedom 
and  religions  toleration.*  Perceiving  that  his  ex- 
hortations were  likely  to  produce  the  desired  effect, 
he  presented  Stralman  to  the  assemhly,  as  the  con- 
fidential minister  of  Gustaviis,  and  empowered  by 
him  to  conclude  a  treaty,  upon  terms  of  mutual 
convenience.  Seduced  by  the  prospect  of  recover- 
ing their  independence,  and  the  free  enjoyment  of 
the  Lutheran  worship,  the  citizens  and  clergy  re- 
newed with  alacrity  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  Christ- 
ian, and  signed  a  convention  with  the  representa- 
tive of  Gustavus,  by  which  he  obtained  the  disposal 
of  all  their  military  resources,  together  with  per- 
mission for  his  troops  to  traverse  the  city,  whenever 
occasion  might  require.  In  return  for  these  advan- 
tages, the  Swedish  monarch  solemnly  engaged  to 
succour  the  town,  in  case  it  should  be  besieged  by 
the  imperialists,  and  farther  promised  never  to  ter- 
minate hostilities  with  the  common  enemy,  without 
&i;ipulating  for  the  independence  of  Magdeburg.-j* 

Notwithstanding  the  confidence  reposed  by  Gus- 
tavus in  the  bravery  and  attachment  of  his  soldiers, 
he  could  not  but  foresee  that,  without  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  protestant  states,  no  durable  impression 
could  be  made  upon  a  country  so  populous,  and 
every  where  abounding  in  strongly-fortified  cities. 
No  man  was  more  capable  of  justly  estimating  the 
resources  of  the  nation  with  which  he  contended ; 
he  knew  it  to  be  invincible,  if  firmly  united ;  and 
was  perfectly  aware  thut  he  ought  not  to  cherish  the 
faintest  hope  of  ultimate  success,  unless  he  should 


*  Gualdo,  i.  18.      t  Lotichius,  i.  807.  Bougeant,  i.  157.  Puffendorf,  ii.31. 
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be  fortunate  enough  to  arm  the  discontented  mem- 
bers against  their  tyrannical  chief,  and  thus  con- 
quer Germany  with  the  assistance  of  Germans.  Ap- 
preciating the  feelings  of  other  men  by  those  of  his 
own,  he  seems  scarcely  to  .have  entertained  the 
smallest  doubt  that  the  enthusiasm  of  liberty  would 
operate  more  forcibly  than  the  timid  suggestions  of 
fear;  and  that,  in  the  arduous  struggle  for  religion 
and  independence,  every  meaner  passion  would 
subside.  But  he  quickly  discovered  that  he  had 
calculated  entirely  upon  erroneous  principles,  in 
attributing  to  others  those  elevated  sentiments, 
which  rendered  glory  the  idol  of  his  own  adoration. 
Restrained  by  the  apprehension  of  inevitable  ruin, 
the  unavoidable  consequence  of  a  defeat,  many  of 
the  pro tes taut  princes  confined  themselves  entirely 
to  barren  vows  for  the  prosperity  of  an  enterprize, 
in  which  they  were  too  cautious  to  engage.  The 
vacillating  timidity  of  the  Electors  of  Saxony  and 
Brandenburg,  encouraged  by  the  weakness  or  the 
venality  of  their  ministers,  prevented  them  from 
acting  with  decision  or  vigour.  Yet  so  violent  was 
the  resentment  excited  by  Austrian  despotism,  in 
the  bosoms  of  both,  that  they  were  equally  inca- 
pable of  acting  with  the  circumspection  necessary 
to  elude  suspicion,  though  fear  deterred  them  from 
openly  declaring  in  favour  of  Gustavus.  Convinced 
that  nothing  could  be  expected  from  their  voluntary 
exertions,  while  the  event  of  the  contest  remained 
uncertain,  that  sagacious  monarch  embraced  the 
design  of  overcoming  their  scruples  by  coercion, 
and  compelling  them  to  become,  like  the  timid  Bc- 
gislaus,  the  unwilling  instruments  of  their  own 
emancipation. 

It  cannot  however  be  denied,  that  some  occur- 
voL.  I.  2   r 
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rences  had  taken  place  to  sanction  the  indecision 
of  these  wavering  statesmen,  under  the  specious 
title  of  prudence.  No  sooner  had  the  degraded 
sovereigns  of  Mecklenberg  embraced  the  resolu- 
tion of  appealing  gallantly  to  the  sword,  thai;^ 
they  appointed  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Lauenburg  com- 
mander of  the  troops,  which  he  might  be  able  to 
levy  for  their  service.  At  a  period  when  commerce 
and  agriculture  were  equally  straitened  by  the  de- 
vastations of  war,  an  army  was  easily  collected. 
The  duke  had  scarcely  erected  his  standard,  when 
he  found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  force  sufficiently 
formidable  to  embarrass  the  operations  of  Pappen- 
heim.  That  active  general,  one  of  the  ablest  who 
figured  in  the  sanguinary  contest,  was  aware  of  the 
difficulties  which  must  attend  the  blockade  of  Mag- 
deburg, should  Lauenburg  be  suffered  to  retain 
possession  of  several  towns,  which  he  had  recently 
occupied  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Elbe,  and  in  particu- 
lar of  Ratzburg,  the  ancient  residence  of  his  family. 
Feeling  that  his  own  reputation  must  necessarily 
suffer,  unless  he  put  a  speedy  stop  to  the  incursions 
of  the  foe,  Pappenheim  resolved  by  one  decisive 
blow  to  annihilate  the  resources  of  his  antagonist. 
Advancing  with  rapidity,  his  cannon  were  planted 
against  the  walls  of  Ratzburg  before  the  Saxon  was 
apprised  of  his  approacli.  Convinced  of  the  im- 
possibility of  defending  a  town,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  were  decidedly  hostile,  Francis  Charles  im- 
mediately proposed  to  capitulate;  but  was  told 
that  it  was  necessary  to  surrender  at  discretion^ 
and  allowed  only  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  decide. 
Terrified  at  the  idea  of  being  exposed  to  the  resent- 
ment of  Ferdinand,  he  resolved  to  encounter  every 
possible  danger,  rather  than  voluntarily  subscribe 
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io  such  degrading  conditions.  Embarking  on  the 
lake,  which  separates  Ratzburg  from  Lubec,  he 
sailed  from  the  harbour  with  the  well-founded  ex- 
pectation of  being  able  to  reach  the  latter  city  in 
security. 

The  Austrians,  however,  being  apprised  of  his  in- 
tention, fired  at  the  vessel,  and  killed  the  pilot;  when 
the  murmurs  of  the  crew  compelling  their  leader 
to  regain  the  shore,  he  surrendered  to  Pappenheim; 
upon  receiving  a  promise  that  his  life  should  be 
spared.  This  condition  clearly  shews  the  barbarity 
of  the  age,  and  the  little  respect  then  paid  by  the 
rulers  of  civilized  nations  to  the  common  laws 
of  humanity.  Thus  terminated  an  expedition, 
which  notwithstanding  its  failure,  was  not  wholly 
destitute  of  advantage  to  the  Swedish  cause,  be- 
cause it  prevented  the  Austrians  from  drawing  rein- 
forcements from  Lower  Saxony  for  the  defence  of 
Pomerania,  but  which  was  calculated  nevertheless 
to  afford  to  timidity  a  plausible  plea  for  declining 
the  contest.* 

Gustavus  foreseeing  that  the  moment  was  ap- 
proaching when  he  must  be  compelled  to  meet  the 
united  forces  of  Ferdinand  and  the  League,  unless 
their  junction  could  be  prevented,  preferred,  by  di- 
viding his  own  army,  to  encounter  the  danger  in 
different  quarters,  rather  than  suffer  the  enemy  to 
consolidate  their  immense  resources  for  one  gigan« 
tic  effort.  For  this  purpose  it  became  necessary 
for  him  to  occupy  the  vast  extent  of  country,  which 
stretches  from  the  confines  of  Polish  Prussia  to  the 
frontiers  of  Holland;  by  which  he  not  only  secured 
the  navigation  of  the  principal  rivers  which  intersect 


*  Burgus,  104.    Lotichiiis,  i.  810.    Harte,  i.  213. 
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the  northern  provinces  of  Germany,  but  would 
oblige  the  enemy  to  remove  the  theatre  of  hostilities 
to  a  distance  from  the  shores  of  the  Baltic.  In 
order  to  facilitate  the  execution  of  this  important 
project,  it  became  requisite  to  maintain  in  the  field 
five  separate  armies.  The  first,  consisting  of  at 
least  thirty  thousand  men,  and  under  his  own  di- 
rection, was  destined  to  drive  the  imperialists  out 
of  Mecklenberg ;  the  second,  under  the  command 
of  the  gallant  Horn,  but  amounting  to  little  more 
than  half  that  number,  was  entrusted  with  the  de~ 
fence  of  Pomerania.  General  Teuffel*  with  a  corps 
ten  thousand  strong,  was  directed  to  watch  the 
motions  of  the  Austrians  on  the  banks  of  the  Vis- 
tula ;  while  the  administrator  of  Magdeburg,  rein- 
forced by  Falkenberg  and  six  thousand  Dutch, 
guarded  the  country  between  the  Elbe  and  the 
Weser.  A  fifth  army,  composed  of  six  thousand 
Swedes,  arid  of  the  English  auxiliaries  which  the 
Marquis  of  Hamilton  was  expected  to  bring,  was 
to  extend  its  operations  from  the  left  bank  of  that 
river  over  the  whole  of  the  bishopric  of  Munster. 

A  plan  combined  with  such  consummate  skill 
could  hardly  fail  of  producing  the  most  beneficial 
results  ;  but  the  difficulty  of  finding  resources  com- 
mensurate with  the  magnitude  of  the  undertaking 
appeared  to  present  insuperable  obstacles  to  its 
execution,  as  the  expenses  of  the  war,  even  upon 
the  contracted  scale  to  which  it  had  been  hitherto 
confined,  far  exceeded  the  revenues  of  Sweden. 
The  king  was  therefore  compelled  to  leave  much 

*  Arnoiif^  the  most  distinguished  officers  in  the  Swedish  army  were  the 
Colonels  Teufllel  and  I'od,  whose  names  gave  rise  to  the  following  humo- 
rous observation,  "  das  Gustav  sey  mit  Tod  und  Teufel  (Death  and  the 
Devil)  in  Deutschland  gekommen." — Struvius,  Corp.  Hist.  Germ.  1267. 
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to  the  decision  of  fortune,  convinced  by  the  ex- 
perience of  preceding  ages  that  she  in  general  has 
been  partial  to  those,  who  by  their  genius  and  ac- 
tivity were  best  entitled  to  her  favours.  In  propor- 
tion as  he  advanced,  he  was  almost  morally  certain 
of  procuring  new  allies,  contributions  might  be  raised 
in  the  ecclesiastical  states,  and  the  subjugated  pro- 
vinces would  supply  his  army  with  fresh  recruits. 

Though  the  rapid  progress  of  the  Swedes  was 
far  from  creating  an  alarm  at  Vienna,  in  any  degree 
commensurate  with  the  extraordinary  effects  which 
their  conquests  were  destined  to  produce;  yet  it 
began  to  excite  universal  attention  in  every  other 
part  of  the  empire,  awakening  the  fears  and  ex- 
pectations of  the  different  political  factions,  accord- 
ing as  their  wishes  or  their  interests  suggested.  The 
hopes  of  the  protestants  again  revived  ;  assemblies 
were  convened,  alliances  contracted,  and  arma- 
ments levied.  No  longer  confining  their  timid 
hopes  to  the  humble  enjoyment  of  personal  secu- 
rity, they  began  to  contemplate  the  recovery  of  in- 
dependence as  no  improbable  contingency,  and 
even  ventured  to  talk  of  retaliation.  On  the  side 
of  the  catholics  the  impression  produced  was  per- 
haps fainter,  because  fear  is  usually  less  active  than 
hope.  But  in  the  estimation  of  most  men,  who 
suffered  themselves  neither  to  be  warped  by  the 
too  confident  suggestions  of  pride,  nor  to  be  bias- 
sed by  the  delusions  of  party,  it  became  a  subject 
of  serious  doubt,  whether  at  the  commencement  of 
a  war  it  was  not  highly  imprudent  in  the  emperor 
to  disband  his  veteran  regiments,  and  the  only  ge- 
neral, in  whose  capacity  the  army  confided.* 

*  1630.  Schmidt,  v.  2. 
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Though  the  cabinet  of  Vienna  still  affected  ta 
treat  the  operations  of  the  Swedes  with  haughty  iiv 
difference,  yet  it  was  easy  to  infer  from  the  activity 
Avhich  prevailed  in  the  military  department,  that 
they  were  not  totally  insensible  to  the  danger.  Rcr 
lying  too  confidently  upon  the  immense  resources 
which  the  house  of  Austria  could  comiKand,  they 
however  neglected  many  precautions  to  which  un- 
der similar  circumstances  more  enlightened  minis- 
ters would  have  resorted  ;  and  thus  by  their  pre- 
sumption increased  the  irritation  of  the  public 
mind,  instead  of  endeavouring  by  wise  and  conci- 
liatory expedients  to  eradicate  the  seeds  of  disaf- 
fection. Flattering  himself  that  his  remostrances 
might  now  be  attended  with  salutary  effects,  the 
Elector  of  Saxony  determined  to  make  anoth^i* 
effort  in  favour  of  the  protestants.  In  a  letter  to 
Ferdinand,  he  strenuously  exhorted  him,  as  he 
valued  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  Germany,  to 
revoke  the  edict  of  restitution;  because,  while  that 
fatal  measure,  like  an  impending  tempest,'  was 
ready  to  burst  over  their  heads,  it  was  futile  to 
talk  pf  permanent  tranquillity.  Inflated  with  the 
recollection  of  his  former  triimiphs,  and  stimulate^ 
by  the  infatuated  zeal  pf  the  Jesuits,  anxious  to 
appropriate  the  benefices  piously  rescued  from  the 
pollution  of  heresy,  to  the  use  of  an  order  instituted 
expressly  to  preserve  the  purity  of  the  catholic 
worship,  the  emperor  as^sured  him,  in  a  tone  of  de- 
fiance, that  he  strangely  underrated  the  ability  o( 
Austria,  if  he  supposed  it  deficient  in  strength  to 
enforce  the  edict,  and  to  chastise  the  temerity  of 
Gustavus.  It  would,  however,  he  said,  conduce 
essentially  to  the  security  of  the  empire,  were  the 
contingents  furnished  by  the  different  members  to 
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be  increased :  and  he  accordingly  exhorted  both 
8axony  and  Brandenbnrg  to  meet  the  necessity  of 
the  times  with  augmented  contributions.  Indignant 
at  experiencing  insult  and  disregard,  when  he  look- 
ed for  praise  and  attention,  John  George  renewed 
his  exhortations  in  more  energetic  language,  ac- 
cusing Ferdinand  of  beholding  with  insensibility 
the  many  calamities,  which  his  improvidence  had 
occasioned,  imputing  to  him  the  nefarious  design 
of  subverting  the  liberties  of  Germany,  and  up- 
braiding him  with  requiting  his  former  services 
with  the  blackest  ingratitude.  As  the  only  means 
of  appeasing  the  ferment,  he  proposed  the  convene 
tion  of  a  general  assembly,  for  the  termination  of 
all  religious  disputes,  and  for  securing  to  the  men> 
bers  of  the  reformed  church,  the  full  enjoyment 
of  every  privilege  to  which  they  were  legally  en^. 
titled. 

It  is  among  the  greatest  misfortunes  which  have 
befallen  mankind,  that  according  to  the  present 
constitution  of  society,  various  classes  of  men  de- 
rive emolument  from  the  sufferings  of  their  fellow 
creatures.  In  the  days  of  Ferdinand  superstition 
and  avarice  were  no  less  vociferous  in  their  cla- 
mours for  war,  than  commercial  speculation  is  at 
present.  And  so  great  was  their  influence,  that 
this  second  remonstrance  was  received  at  Vienna 
withno  less  indifference  than  the  former.* 

The  affairs  of  the  emperor  daily  assuming  a  more 
unfavourable  aspect  in  the  north  of  Germany,  he 
determined  to  oppose  another  commander  to  the 
victorious  Swede,  as  his  ministers  insisted  that  the 
conduct  of  the  war,  and  not  the  system  prescribed, 

»  1630.  Lotichius,  i,  747, 
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was  defective.     Torquato  Conti  was  in  consequence 
recalled,  and  replaced  by  Schomberg,  a  brave  and 
experienced  officer,  who  had  risen  by  merit  from 
the  lowest  rank,  and  wanted  nothing,  except  ge- 
nius, to  become  a  great  commander.*    The  iniser- 
able  situation  however,  in  which  he  found  the  army, 
precluding  the  possibility  of  offensive  operations, 
the  utmost  to  which  he  aspired  was  to  be  allowed 
to  pass  the  approaching  winter  in  inert  security; 
but  the  activity  of  Gustavus,  and  the  patient  cou- 
rage of  his  soldiers,  braved  the  inclemency  of  a 
climate,  mild  in  comparison  with  their  native  forests; 
conscious  that  in  proportion  to  the  severity  of  the 
season  their   chance  of  conquest  must  augment. 
Colberg,  the  depository  of  Austrian  plunder,  was 
accordingly  invested  by  General  Kniphausen,  with 
an  army  twelve  thousand  strong,  but  defended  it- 
self till  the  following  year ;'}'  and,  in  the  month  of 
December,  Gustavus  in  person  laid  siege  to  GrifFen- 
hagen.  Though  Schomberg  was  encamped  in  the  vi- 
cinity, he  was  too  weak  to  attempt  its  relief;  the 
garrison  therefore,  after  a  desperate  resistance,  and 
the  loss  of  their  chief,  were  obliged  to  evacuate 
the  city.     Elate  with  victory  the  king  appeared  be- 
fore Gartz,  in  the  hope  of  tempting  Schomberg  to 


*  Giialdo.  i.  19. 

t  The  following  anecdote  does  so  much  credit  to  the  bravery  of  the 
Scotch  that  I  shall  not  apologize  for  inserting  it.  Colonel  Monro  being 
entrusted  with  the  defence  of  Scheifelbein,  a  small  fortress  near  Colberg, 
b«t  deemed  incapable  of  sustaining  a  regular  siege,  received  orders  from 
Kniphausen,  not  to  surrender,  while  a  single  man  remained.  The  im- 
perialists appeared  before  it,  and  Montecucoli,  who  commanded  them, 
.sent  a  summons  to  Monro,  with  offers  to  treat  for  a  capitulation.  Undis- 
mayed by  the  immense  disproportion  of  numbers,  the  gallant  Scot  re- 
turned for  answer,  "  that  the  word  treaty  was  omitted  in  his  instructions, 
but  that  he  had  powder  and  balls  at  his  service."— Harte,  i.  217.  Swed. 
Intell.  70. 
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quit  his  in  trench  in  ents;  but  that  wary  commander, 
too  prudent  to  hazard  his  well-earned  reputation 
in  an  unequal  contest,  and  apprehensive  that  Gus- 
tavus  might  assail  his  camp,  retreated  to  Francfort 
upon  the  Oder.* 

Too  prudent  to  allow  the  smallest  respite  to  a 
flying  foe,  the  Swedish  cavalry  pursued  the  impe- 
rialists with  so  much  activity,  that  they  threw  their 
rear  into  confusion,  and  put  a  regiment  of  Croats  to 
the  sword,  in  retaliation  for  the  atrocities  which 
they  had  committed-! 

Large  bodies  of  the  imperialists  having  taken  re- 
fuge in  the  march  of  Brandenburg,  that  unfortunate 
country,  though  subject  to  a  prince  who  had  never 
offended  the  emperor,  was  exposed  to  plunder  and 
devastation.  It  is,  however,  a  tribute  due  to  the 
memory  of  the  gallant  Schomberg,  distinctly  to 
state,  that  no  exertions  on  his  part  were  left  untried 
to  curb  the  licentiousness  of  the  soldiery ;  and,  tind- 
ing  that  hunger  had  rendered  them  deaf  to  the 
voice  of  authority,  he  offered  to  resign  the  com- 
mand. Too  weak  to  oppose  the  overwhelming 
torrent,  trembling  for  the  safety  of  his  capital,  the 
elector  removed  his  plate  and  jewels  to  Spandau. 
Courier  after  courier  was  dispatched  to  Vienna  to 
solicit  redress,  but  it  was  the  policy  of  Ferdinand 
to  exhaust  the  resources  of  those  whose  power  he 
beheld  with  jealousy,  and  the  sufferings  of  heretics 
he  always  contemplated  with  the  pious  insensibility 
of  an  inquisitor.  Convinced  that  nothing  could  be 
expected  either  from  the  justice  or  the  compassion 
of  the  imperial  court,  the  elector  in  despair  issued  a 

*  Ferdinand  di  Gapua.        ,t  Fuf^eudcrf,  ii.  38.    Gu^ldo,  i.  20. 
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proclamation,  authorizing  his  subjects  to  take  up 
arms  against  the  violators  of  their  domestic  repose, 
and  to  employ  those  means  which  nature  furnishes 
to  all  her  children,  to  repress  the  rapacity  of  the  im- 
perialists. For  so  deplorable  was  the  condition  to 
which  he  found  himself  reduced,  that  the  only  ex- 
pedient which  presented  itself  to  his  distracted  imar 
gination,  was  to  sanction  by  the  sacred  authority  of 
law  the  vengeance  of  an  exasperated  people.* 

♦  Schiller,  ii.    Lotichius,  i.  805, 


I 
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CHAP.  XI. 

Sitnaliou  of  the  Swedes;  the  imperial  minister  alarmed  at  their  rapid  siio 
cess  ;  teeling*  and  conduct  of  Ferdinand. — Character  of  Arnheim ;  he 
exerts  his  influence  over  tlie  Elector  of  Saxony  in  order  to  detach  him 
from  Austria. — John  George  aspires  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
Protestant  party ;  conmiunicates  his  designs  to  the  Elector  of  Bran- 
denburg, and  obtains  his  concuiTcncej  convenes  the  States  at  Torgau, 
and  with  their  approbation  invites  all  the  Protestant  princes  to  an  as- 
sembly at  Leipsic. — Gustavus  Adolphus  concludes  an  alliance  with 
France ;  negotiations  for  tliat  purpose  ;  his  dignified  conduct ;  Arti- 
cles of  the  treaty,  and  the  eflects  produced  by  them  in  the  opinion  of 
the  world. — Tilly  marches  with  the  design  of  giving  battle  to  the 
Swedes. — Daniu  taken. — Cruelty  of  Tilly  at  New  Brandenburg.— 
Franrfort  upon  the  Odor  carried  by  assault ;  generosity  of  the  King  of 
Sweden. — Diet  meets  at  Leipsic ;  opened  by  a  speech  from  the  Elector 
of  Saxony  ;  a  memorial  presented  to  Ferdinand ;  his  reply.— Gustavus 
proposes  a  general  confederacy  for  protecting  the  liberties  of  Germany. 
; — 'I'imid  policy  of  John  George;  he  rejects  the  offers  of  Sweden,  but 
prevails  upon  the  Diet  to  levy  an  army  for  their  mutual  defence. 
Some  of  the  members  enter  into  a  clandestine  correspondence  with  the 
King  of  Sweden.  The  Emperor  issues  an  edict  to  annul  the  proceed- 
ings at  l^eipsic,  which  are  justified  by  the  framers  in  a  spirited  reply. — 
Tilly  besieges  Magdeburg ;  efforts  of  Gustavus  to  relieve  it  frustrated 
by  the  pusillanimity  of  Saxony  and  Brandenburg  |  fall  and  destruction 
of  Magdeburg. 


JLhe  unvarying  success,  which  had  hitherto  atr 
tended  all  the  operations  of  Gustavus,  began  at 
length  to  alarm  the  presumptuous  indifference  of 
the  imperial  court ;  who  beheld  with  amazement 
an  army  which  they  thought  too  insignificant  to  dis- 
turb the  repose  of  a  monarch,  who  wielded  the 
colossal  sceptre  of  Austria,  so  soon  augmented  to 
four  times  its  original  numbers.*     A  body  of  re- 

»  From  13,000  to  more  than  50,000  men ;  viz.  39,400  infantry,  and 
11,800  cavalry. 
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serve  wa^  also  known  to  be  training  in  Sweden, 
sufficient  to  augment  the  German  army  to  seventy 
thousand  combatants;  while  exertions  were  making 
in  every  part  by  additional  emoluments  to  provide 
against  the  ravages  incidental  to  war.* 

Astonished  to  see  a  romantic  adventurer  (for  by 
that  contemptuous  appellation  the  Austrian  minis- 
ters presumed  to  designate  the  greatest  warrior  that 
modern  Europe  has  produced,)  creating  resources 
by  the  magic  wand  of  genius,  and  extending  his 
conquests  over  the  north  of  Germany,  Ferdinand 
now  seriously  regretted  his  folly  in  having  con- 
sented to  reduce  his  mihtary  establishment,  and 
to  deprive  himself  of  the  services  of  the  only  gene- 
ral, whose  talents  were  calculated  to  inspire  con- 
fidence. This  fatal  error  operated  to  his  disadvan- 
tage in  a  two-fold  ratio ;  because  age,  having  been 
assumed  as  the  fairest  criterion,  none  had  been  dis- 
banded except  veteran  soldiers,  who,  being  totally 
unacquainted  with  all  mechanical  professions,  were 
compelled  to  provide  for  their  future  subsistence  by 
enlisting  under  the  banners  of  Sweden.f 

Perseverance  and  obstinacy  are  distinguished 
from  each  other  by  such  tender  shades,  that  it  is  not 
surprising  to  find  them  so  often  confounded  in  the 
apprehensions  of  men,  unacquainted  with  the  sub- 
tlety of  metaphysical  distinctions.  This  mental 
confusion  had  so  entirely  clouded  the  judgment  of 
Ferdinand,  that  he  would  have  regarded  himself 
as  surrendering  the  most  valuable  jewel  in  the  im- 
perial crown,  had  he  consented  to  annul  the  unpo- 
pular edict  which  had  created  such  general  alarm. 


*  1631.  Harte,  i.226.  f  Ibid.  227. 
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By  a  partial  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  those, 
wliose  union  with  Sweden  was  most  to  be  appre- 
hended, the  humiliation  of  Austria  might  have  been 
prevented  ;  but  such  condescension  was  no  less  in- 
consistent with  Ferdinand's  ideas  of  royal  preroga- 
tive, than  it  was  repugnant  to  his  religious  preju- 
dices. He  accordingly  continued  with  unremitting 
severity  to  enforce  the  edict :  the  love  of  power  had 
originally  induced  him  to  resort  to  that  improvident 
act,  and  both  pride  and  inclination  now  prompted 
him  to  persevere.  From  the  embarrassment  ex- 
cited by  arbitrary  measures,  he  attempted  to  extri- 
cate himself  by  others  no  less  arbitrary  and  impo- 
litic. Religion  and  vanity  were  equally  implicated 
in  the  result ;  nor  could  he  retrace  his  steps,  as  he 
absurdly  believed,  without  exposing  his  authority 
to  universal  derision,  and  failing  in  duty  toward  his 
Creator.* 

With  no  less  surprise  than  indignation  the  pro- 
testant  princes  beheld  the  venerable  fabric  of  the 
Germanic  constitution  progressively  undermined; 
but  as  the  terror  occasioned  by  the  despotism  of 
Ferdinand  had  in  some  degree  abated,  they  re- 
solved to  avail  themselves  of  the  only  opportunity 
that  might  ever  occur,  for  attempting  to  recover 
their  independence.  The  unexampled  severity  with 
which  the  imperial  tribunals  persecuted  the  ad- 
herents of  the  Elector  Palatine,  had  greatly  irritated 
a  numerous  party.  According  to  the  established 
principles  of  jurisprudence,  the  confiscated  proper- 
ty, so  far  from  reverting  to  the  imperial  crown,  be- 
longed exclusively  to  the  sovereigns  in  whose  domi- 
nions the  sequestrated  fiefs  were  situated.     Yet,  in 

*  Grimoard,  ii.  182. 
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spite  of  the  representations  of  the  different  states* 
Ferdinand  not  only  refused  to  revoke  the  powers 
granted  to  the  commissioners,  but  even  to  subject 
their  proceedings  to  revision.* 

Though  the  Elector  of  Saxony  had  viewed  with 
indifierence  this  tyrannical  conduct,  while  his  per- 
sonal interests  were  nntouched;  yet,  when  he  dis* 
covered,  that  by  the  desertion  of  his  ancient  allies 
he  had  diminished  his  strength,  without  establishing 
a  claim  to  more  liberal  treatment,  disappointment 
embittered  resentment;  and,  in  the  excess  of  his 
anger,  he  secretly  resolved  to  assert  his  dignity  by 
some  signal  act  of  revenge. 

It  is,  however,  far  from  improbable,  that  the  na- 
tural indolence  of  a  character,  degraded  by  vicious 
indulgence,  t  might  have  prevented  him  from  acting 
with  the  necessary  vigour,  had  not  his  passion  been 
continually  fomented  by  Arnheim,  who  had  re- 
cently quitted  the  Austrian  service  for  that  of  the 
elector.  Arnheim  J  had  been  educated  in  the 
school  of  Wallenstein,  to  whom  he  was  devotedly 
attached  by  the  double  tie  of  gratitude  and  interest. 
Exasperated  at  the  neglect  with  which  his  patron 
had  been  treated,  he  determined  to  employ  the  un- 
bounded influence  which  he  had  obtained  over  his 
Weak  and  irresolute  master,  in  order  to  detach  him 


*  Grimoanl,  ii.  182. 

t  This  prince  is  tlius  painted  by  Fcuquieres.  *'  Le  Due  de  Saxe  est 
fier,  orgueilleux,  grand  yvrogne,  avare,  hai  et  meprisc  de  scs  sujels  .... 
aniorcux  du  rcpos  et  dn  plaisir,  incapable  dcs  grandcs  afiaires;"  Beer  is 
said  to  have  been  his  favourite  Uquor,  with  which  he  intoxicated  liimsclf 
in  preference  to  the  most  exquisite  wines. 

J  Cardinal  RicheHcu,  who  hated  duplicity  in  all  characters  except  his 
own,  said  in  the  presence  of  Grotius,  that  Arnheim,  by  devoting  liimsclf 
to  the  profession  of  arms,  had  deprived  the  sec  of  Rome  of  one  of  its  most 
ailful  intriguers. — Hartc,  i.  263. 
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from  the  Austrian  party ;  that  by  his  assistance  he 
might  avenge  his  own  personal  wrongs,  and  those 
of  his  ancient  benefactor.  The  invasion  of  Germany 
by  the  Swedes  affording  an  opportunity  too  favour- 
able to  be  overlooked,  he  accordingly  seized  it  with 
avidity. 

Though  addicted  from  habit  to  tlie  most  de- 
grading vices,  Jolm  George  was  not  totally  desti- 
tute of  ambition.  His  pride  revolted  at  the  idea  of 
having  been  rendered  the  dupe  of  Austrian  cunning, 
and  beholding,  in  return  for  squandered  honour,  his 
8on  deprived  of  the  archbishopric  of  Magdeburg, 
and  the  city  of  Augsburg  stripped  of  all  its  privi- 
leges, in  defiance  of  his  repeated  remonstrances. 

It  did  not  escape  the  penetration  of  Arnheim, 
that  the  arms  of  Gustavus  must  be  rendered  invin- 
cible, if  firmly  supported  by  all  the  protestant 
states ;  but  as  the  ascendancy  of  Sweden  would 
have  defeated  his  schemes  for  the  exaltation  of 
Wallenstein,  he  persuaded  the  elector  to  embrace  a 
plan  of  intricate  policy,  which,  if  wisely  conducted, 
might  have  raised  his  fame  and  authority  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  elevation,  while  it  tended  equally  to 
frustrate  the  ambitious  designs  of  Sweden  and 
Austria.  AVith  this  view  he  represented  to  John 
George,  that  he  held  in  his  hand  the  important 
balance  destined  to  determine  on  which  side  the 
belligerents  should  preponderate.  That  nothing 
could  be  expected  from  the  generosity  of  Ferdi- 
nand, had  been  sufficiently  manifested  by  his  re- 
cent ingratitude ;  it  was,  therefore,  to  his  fears  that 
he  must  in  future  apply,  and  from  them  he  had 
every  thing  to  expect.  For  this  purpose  it  became 
necessary  to  alarm  him  with  the  apprehension,  that 
the  protestants  would   unite   their  interests  with 
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those  of  Sweden;  and,  in  order  to  give  probability 
to  the  report,  it  was  expedient  to  court  the  alliance 
of  Gustavus  by  every  external  demonstration  of 
amity ;  but  studiously  to  avoid  for  the  present,  at 
least,  to  contract  any  specific  obligation  that  might 
prevent  his  ultimately  adhering  to  that  party  which 
presented  the  greatest  advantages.* 

This  project  was  exactly  conformable  to  the 
wishes  of  the  elector,  though  he  wanted  steadiness 
and  ability  to  carry  it  into  execution.  However 
anxious  he  might  be  to  revenge  himself  on  the  em- 
peror, still  his  pride  recoiled  at  the  idea  of  render- 
ing himself  dependant  upon  the  bounty  of  a  prince, 
whom  he  treated  as  a  semi-barbarian.  Though  to- 
tally destitute  of  talents  to  become  the  head  of  a 
great  political  confederacy,  his  vanity  aspired  to 
pre-eminence;  and  he  accordingly  resolved  to 
amuse  the  Swedes  with  illusory  hopes,  in  order  tp 
awaken  the  fears  of  Ferdinand,  but  cautiously  to 
adhere  to  the  illiberal  system  which  his  unworthy 
favourite  recommended,  t 

The  plan  of  operations  being  finally  settled,  was 
communicated  to  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg, 
whose  political  opinions  were  in  unison  with  his 
awn,  and  whose  co-operation  he  considered  as  es- 
sential to  the  success  of  this  deep-laid  scheme  of 
deception.  During  an  interview  at  Annaberg  these 
princes  agreed  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportu- 
nity presented  by  fortune,  for  setting  bounds  to  the 
tyranny  of  the  emperor.  J 

These  preliminaries  being  arranged,  John  George, 


*  Histoire  de  Gustavus  Adolphe,  280. 

t  Ibid,  281. 

X  1S3I..  Lotichius,  810. 
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in  an  assembly  of  the  Saxon  states,  convened  at 
at  Torgau,  secured  the  support  of  the  different 
orders,  whose  concurrence  was  requisite  to  give 
strength  and  legality  to  his  intended  proceedings. 
With  their  approbation  he  addressed  circular  let- 
ters to  all  the  protestant  princes,  inviting  them  to 
be  present  at  a  general  convention  to  be  held  at 
Leipsic,  in  the  month  of  February,  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  into  serious  consideration  the  degraded 
state  of  their  religion,  and  providing  a  remedy  ade- 
quate to  the  danger  which  threatened  the  Germanic 
constitution."* 

While  John  George  was  thus  unintentionally  for- 
warding the  views  of  Gustavus,  that  sagacious  mo- 
narch laid  the  foundation  of  his  future  glory,  by 
contracting  an  alliance  with  France.  The  reader  is 
already  acquainted  with  the  overtures  made  the 
preceding  year  by  the  accredited  agent  of  Riche- 
lieu ;  for,  in  treating  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.  it 
is  not  to  the  pusillanimous  son  of  Mary  of  Medici, 
but  to  his  enlightened  minister,  that  every  transac- 
tion ought  to  be  ascribed. 

After  persuading  his  master  publicly  to  disavow 
the  proceedings  of  his  minister  at  Ratisbonne,  it  be- 
came the  primary  object  of  the  cardinal's  policy  to. 
conclude  a  subsidiary  treaty  with  Sweden.  The 
first  proposals  for  that  purpose  having  been  con- 
veyed in  a  tone  of  protection,  the  noble  soul  of 
Gustavus  spurned  at  the  idea  of  rendering  himself 
tributary  to  any  power,  however  alluring  the  ad- 
vantages presented.  He  accordingly  replied  to 
the  French  plenipotentiary  with  cautious  reserve, 


*  Lotichiiis,  810. 
VOL.    I.  2    G 
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though  without  positively  rejecting  his  offer.  Thi* 
prudent  behaviour  contributed  essentially  to  exalt 
the  character  of  Gustavus  in  the  cardinal's  estima- 
tion, and  proportionably  augmented  his  anxiety  to 
conduct  the  negociation  to  a  prosperous  issue. 
Convinced  of  the  impossibility  of  overreaching  a 
monarch  no  less  conspicuous  for  judgment  than 
for  courage,  he  directed  Charnace  to  seize  the  first 
opportunity  to  conclude  the  projected  alliance, 
though  he  cautioned  him  to  beware  of  compro- 
mising the  dignity  of  the  Gallic  crown  by  any  un- 
necessary condescensions. 

It  would  have  been  equally  inconsistent  with  the 
prejudices  of  Louis  and  the  sacerdotal  functions 
of  his  minister,  to  have  entered  into  a  league  with 
a  heretic  for  the  extirpation  of  the  catholic  faith  ; 
for,  whatever  may  have  been  the  indifference  of 
Richelieu  with  regard  to  spiritual  affairs,  he  was 
too  politic  to  offend  the  delicate  scruples  of  the 
clergy  by  an  open  avowal  of  his  sentiments.  Char- 
nace was  accordingly  instructed  to  introduce  a 
clause  in  favour  of  the  catholics ;  by  which  it  was 
stipulated,  that  in  the  provinces  occupied  by  the 
Swedish  troops,  no  innovation  should  take  place 
in  the  established  worship.  Gustavus  at  first  took 
fire  at  the  proposal,  declaring  that  retaliation  was 
absolutely  necessary,  in  order  to  compel  the  im- 
perial commanders  to  act  toward  the  members  of 
his  own  communion  with  greater  humanity.  To 
induce  him  to  relax  on  this  important  point  re-f 
quired  consummate  address ;  Charnace  howevei! 
at  length  succeeded :  for,  when  he  found  it  imposj 
sible  to  convince  his  understanding,  he  decidcq 
tiie  question  by  appealing  to  his  magnaniTnity! 
''  Even  supposing  Louis  less  warmly  attached  U\ 
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the  papal  see,"  such  were  the  arguments  adduced 
by  the  plenipotentiarj,  "  it  would  be  impossible 
for  him  to  have  acted  otherwise,  without  in- 
juring his  reputation  in  the  estimation  of  those, 
whose  good  opinion  it  was  essential  to  conciliate. 
By  preserving  to  the  catholics  the  free  exercise  of 
their  religion  he  fulfilled  the  duties  of  a  faithful 
son  of  the  church,  and  must  therefore  stand  ac- 
quitted in  the  eyes  of  mankind.  In  a  political 
point  of  view,"  he  likewise  contended,  "  that  the  con- 
duct recommended  was  equally  eligible  ;  because, 
when  it  should  appear  to  the  world  that  the  only 
object  in  contemplation  was  to  rescue  from  oppress 
sion  the  German  people,  and  to  renovate  their  en- 
feebled constitution,  it  might  not  be  difficult  to 
detach  the  moderate  catholics  from  the  Austrian 
party.  Besides,"  added  Charnace  with  delicate 
flattery,  "  terror  and  persecution  are  the  resort  of 
bigotry ;  but  to  become  the  champion  and  pro- 
tector of  a  mighty  nation,  groaning  under  the  yoke 
of  the  most  intolerable  tyranny,  is  the  noblest  ex* 
ertion  of  heroism."* 

This  mode  of  reasoning  was  too  congenial  with 
the  feelings  of  Gustavus  to  fail  of  producing  the 
desired  eftect :  but  scarcely  had  Charnace  over- 
come one  obstacle,  when  he  created  another  by  his 
inadvertence.  In  drawing  up  the  articles  for  the 
intended  treaty,  he  proposed,  with  the  character- 
istic vanity  of  a  Frenchman,  that  the  clause  rela- 
tive to  the  subsidy  should  be  worded  m  terms 
highly  offensive  to  the  dignity  of  an  independent 
sovereign ;  as  he  wished  it  to  be  understood,  that 
it  was  not  merely  the  friendship,  but  the  protection 

*  Histoiic  de  Gustave  Adolphe,  284.    Le  Vassor,  ix.  5^9. 
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of  France  that  Gustavus  was  ambitious  to  obtain. 
Incensed  at  an  attempt  so  derogatory  to  the  glory 
of  their  master,  the  Swedish  plenipotentieiries,* 
though  on  the  point  of  signing,  threw  down  their 
pens,  indignantly  exclaiming,  *'  The  King  of  Swe- 
den disdains  to  ask  protection  of  any  except  the 
Almighty.  By  the  favour  of  Heaven  he  has  hitherto 
supported  himself  through  every  difficulty,  and 
doubts  not  of  being  enabled  to  perform  his  allotted 
task  withdut  applying  to  man  for  protection." 

Though  foiled  in  the  endeavour  to  degrade  a 
monarch,  as  far  superior  to  the  degenerate  son  of 
Henry  IV.  as  genius  and  courage  are  to  timidit\ 
and  superstition,  Charnace  started  fresh  difficulties 
respecting  the  titles  to  be  given  to  the  only  poten- 
tate in  Europe,  whose  virtues  did  honour  to  a  scep- 
tre. *'  The  appellation  of  31ajesty,''  he  said,  "  w  as 
never  accorded  by  the  court  of  France  to  an  elec- 
tive monarch,  and  as  such  he  affected  to  consider 
Gustavus,  because  the  national  diet  had  never  for- 
mally renounced  the  right  of  suffrage.!  T-lie 
French  negociator  adhering  pertinaciously  to  this 
ridiculous  pretension,  the  dispute  was  referred  to 
the  king,  who  instantly  declared,  "  that  he  dis- 
dained to  purchase  the  alliance  of  France  by  an 
act  of  baseness ;  and  that  he  had  a  thousand  times 
rather  forego  the  advantages  which  her  co-opera- 
tion might  afford,  than  sacrifice  the  dignity  of  a 
crown  which  he  had  hitherto  worn  with  unsullied 
lustre.' :f     Besides,  a  precedent  assisted  precisely 


*  Horn  and  the  two  Baniers,  the  one  secretary  of  state,  the  other  a^ 
general.— Harte,  i.  230.    Galetti,  171. 

t  Hist,  de  Gust.  Adolphe,  284. 

X  Puffendorf,  iii.  2. — The  author  of  the  History  of  Gustavus  Adolphus] 
inserts  the  following  letter,  written  by  the  King  of  Sweden  to  Louis  i 
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applicable  to  the  point  in  question.  Gustavus 
Vasa,  the  grandfather  of  Adolphus,  had  concluded 
a  treaty  with  Francis  I.  in  which  the  right  of  pre- 
cedency had  alternately  varied  according  to  the 
usual  forins  of  diplomacy.  This  species  of  argu- 
ment appeared  too  conclusive  even  for  official  arti- 
lice  to  controvert;  and  Charnace  being  now  re- 
duced to  silence,  the  convention  "was  signed  on 
the  twenty-third  of  January,  1631,  at  Beerwald,  in 
Brandenburg.* 

This  alliance,  which  was  limited  to  the  space  of 
jBve  years,  unless  peace  should  be  previously  re- 
stored  to   Europe,    comprehended  the   following 


"  L'ambassade  que  votre  majeste  nous  a  envoye  au  mois  dc  juin  dernier, 
nous  a  eiv  d'autant  plus  agreable,  qu'elle  nous  etait  un  teinoignage  de 
soil  aimitio  et  bienveillance  envers  nous,  amsi  que  de  son  affection  louable 
ct  conslante  pour  ie  bien  public.  Ccrtes  il  ne  pouvait  rien  nous  arriver, 
que  nous  desiderassions  avec  plus  d'ardeur  que  de  voir  renouveller  cette 
union,  qui  a  regne  pendant  taut  d'anne^s,  entre  les  rois  de  Tun  et  I'autre 
royaume  nos  predecesseurs ;  de  la  voir  meme  plus  etendue  pour  la  liberty 
ct  la  surete  des  peuples  de  nos  deux  royaumcs  dans  unteins,  ou  I'Europe 
est  dans  un  ctat  de  trouble  et  d'agitation.  C'est  a  quoi  nous  sommes 
portes  avcc  toute  soiir;  d'empressement,  comme  il  auroit  ete  aise  a  voire 
INI.  de  reconnoitre.  Cependaut  le  Baron  de  Charnace  n'ayant  pas  voulu, 
pour  des  considerations  que  nous  avons  dc  la  peine  a  comprendre,  con- 
senter  que  nous  missions  nos  titres  et  nom  a  Vinscription  des  patentes  de 
iiotre  traite  d'alliauce,  uinsi  qu'ont  accoutunie  dc  faire  tons  les  autres  rois, 
nous  avons  trouve  tort  etrange  qu'on  s'arreta  a  une  chose  de  si  pen  d'im- 
portaiice,  qui  n'aceroit,  ni  ne  diniinue  en  rien  I'honneur  de  I'unc,  ni  de 
I'autre  majeste,  Toutelois  Jious  avons  cru  qu'il  etait  du  devoir  d'un  roi, 
de  ne  rien  negliger  de  cc  qui  concerne  sa  dignity  royale.  Nous  eussions 
plutot  souflert  la  rupture  du  traite,  que  de  relacher  aucune  cliose  apper- 
tenante  a  cette  dignite,  que  nous  avons  rcfu  de  dieu,  et  de  nos  ancetres. 
Nous  ne  sanrions  nous  persuader  que  la  conduite  du  dit  ambassadeur,  en 
cette  occasion,  ait  ct6  fonde^  sur  la  volonte  et  coramandement  de  V.  M. 
ayant  tonjours  re9U  de  bons  temoignages  de  son  amltie, 

'*  Que  si  V.  M.  juge  apropos  que  cotte  negociation  soit  reprise,  il  sera 
ncccssaire  que  nos  ambassadeurs  soicnt  munis  a  I'avenir  de  pouvoirs  sufli- 
sans,  afmque  Ic  traite  ne  soit  pas  retarde  par  la  iieccssitt^  d'en  dcmandcr 
d'autres."    Hist,  de  G ust.  Ad.  -285. 

*  Lc  Vassor,  Lx.  600.    Puftcndorf,  iii.  3.    Hist,  de  Gust.  Adolphe,  286. 
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clauses :  "  That  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of  four 
hundred  thousand  crowns,*"  to  be  annually  furnish- 
ed in  two  separate  payments,  either  at  Paris  or 
Amsterdam,  according  to  the  option  of  the  King  of 
Sweden,  that  monarch  should  maintain  in  Germany 
an  army,  consisting  of  thirty  thousand  infantry  and 
six  thousand  cavalry."  The  objects  to  which  this 
imposing  force  was  to  be  particularly  directed,  were 
distinctly  specified  :  *'  To  protect  the  allies  of  the 
contracting  parties  against  all  illegal  attacks ;  to 
reinstate  in  their  ancient  and  legitimate  preroga- 
tives, those  princes  who  had  been  dispossessed, 
either  by  force  of  arms  or  by  arbitrary  and  illegal 
edicts ;  to  restore  the  constitution  of  the  German 
empire  to  its  original  purity ;  to  re-establish  free- 
dom of  commerce  in  the  northern  seas ;  and  to  pro- 
cure the  demolition  of  every  fortress  erected  in  con- 
tradiction to  the  rights  of  nations,  either  upon  the 
shores  of  the  Baltic,  or  among  the  mountains  of  the 
Valtaline ;  in  a  word,  to  recover  the  balance  of  Eu- 
rope, alarmingly  deranged  by  the  overweening  am- 
bition of  Austria." — *'  Each  of  the  contracting  par- 
ties was  to  enjoy  ample  permission  to  recruit  in  the 
dominions,  or  to  frequent  the  ports,  of  his  ally ; 
while  vessels  belonging  to  any  hostile  state  were  to 
be  rigorously  excluded  from  their  harbours.  It 
was  farther  agreed,  that  no  innovation  should  be 
attempted  in  the  national  worship,  but  that  it 
should  be  left  entirely  in  the  same  situation  under 
which  it  existed  prior  to  the  commencement  of 
hostilities."  By  an  additional  article,  protection 
was  offered  to  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  as  well  as 
to    the  other   members   of  the    Catholic  League, 

*  About  „£50;000. 
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provided  they  should  abstain  from  all  acts  of  hos- 
tility/'* 

An  effort  was  made,  on  the  part  of  France,  to 
prevail  upon  Gustavus  to  keep  the  treaty  a  secret 
for  the  present,  lest  delicate  consciences  should 
take  umbrage  at  an  alliance  contracted  by  the  ad- 
vice of  a  cardinal  and  the  agency  of  a  monk,  with 
the  avowed  champion  of  a  religion,  against  which 
every  zealous  adherent  to  the  interests  of  the  Vati* 
can  professed  eternal  hostility.  The  publicity  of 
^he  transaction,  however,  was  too  essential  to  his 
reputation  for  Gustavus  to  agree  to  the  proposal. f 
iVotwithstanding  the  outcry  of  bigotry,  whose  pious 
scruples  were  offended  at  the  encouragement  thus 
openly  given  to  heresy,  tliis  alliance  unquestionably 
forms  one  of  the  most  brilliant  features  in  the  adr 
ministration  of  Richelieu.  Neither  did  it  prove 
less  beneficial  to  the  King  of  Sweden,  who  was  no 
longer  regarded  as  a  daring  adventurer,  setting- 
fame  and  fortune  on  every  cast,  and  whose  chimer 
rieal  projects  a  single  reverse  might  overthrow. 
The  opinions  of  mankind  underwent  a  sudden  and 
decisive  revolution;  so  that  the  timid  prudence  of 
those  who  adopted  prosperity  as  the  criterion  of 
friendship,  no  longer  hesitated  to  declare  in  favour 
of  a  cause,  which  they  had  hitherto  trembled  to  em- 
brace :  even  the  fears  of  the  papists  in  some  mea- 
sure subsided,  when  they  were  convinced  that  their 
religion  had  found  a  protector  powerful  enough  to 
check  the  animosity  of  the  victorious  Goth,  should 


♦  This  treaty  may  be  perused  at  length  in  the  Appendix  to  Harte,  aiid 
ill  Dumont's  valuable  collection, 
t  Le  A^assor,  ix.  601. 
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he  venture,  in  the  intoxication  of  zeal  and  conqmjst, 
to  transo^ress  the  bounds  of  moderation  * 

Though  Gustavus  allowed  his  troops  a  few  days 
repose,  in  order  to  recruit  their  exhausted  strength, 
he  was  far  less  indulgent  to  himself.  His  active 
genius  was  never  known  to  slumber;  and,  while  he 
considererl  the  proposals  of  Charnace,  he  inspected 
the  fortifications  of  Gartz,  and  caused  a  fort  to  be 
erected  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Oder,  in  order  to 
render  the  possession  of  Custrin  less  advantageous 
to  the  enemy.  Already  he  entertained  the  most  san- 
guine expectations  of  compelling  them  to  evacuate 
Pomerania,  by  which  Lusatia  and  Saxony  would 
be  open  to  his  incursions,  where  he  was  sure  of 
procuring  abundant  supplies,  and  from  whence  he 
might  turn  his  victorious  arms  as  circumstances 
should  require,  either  against  the  members  of  the 
Catholic  League,  or  the  hereditary  dominions  of 
Austria.  The  approach  of  Tilly,  however,  sud- 
denly constrained  him  to  suspend  the  execution  of 
this  bold  design,  and  to  assume  a  defensive  attitude. 
Alarmed  for  the  safety  of  Francfort  and  Landsberg, 
the  general  of  Ferdinand  having  entrusted  Pappen- 
heim  with  the  blockade  of  Magdeburg,  proceeded 
at  the  head  of  twenty-two  thousand  veterans  to  the 
defence  of  those  important  fortresses.  Pursuing 
his  way  by  hasty  marches,  in  spite  of  the  inclement 
season,  he  appeared  before  Francfort;  and  being 
satisfied,  from  the  movements  of  the  Swedish  army, 
that  it  was  in  no  immediate  danger,  he  increased 
his  strength  by  draughts  from  the  garrison,  and 
marched  away,  with  the  decided  resohition  of  bring- 

^  »    .      ■  -— — — — 

♦  PufFendorf,  iii.  .3.     Schmidt,  v.  3. 
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ing  the  war  to  a  speedy  issue,  by  giving  battle  ini- 
mediately  to  Gustavus.  But,  in  proportion  as  it 
appeared  advantageous  for  the  Austrian  commander 
to  hazard  an  engagement,  it  Avas  for  the  interest  of 
his  opponent  to  decline  it.  Deeming  it  highly  peril- 
ous, in  the  face  of  an  enemy  superior  in  numbers, 
to  make  any  attempt  upon  the  adjacent  fortresses, 
the  king  recrossed  the  Oder,  hoping,  by  the  appa- 
rent uncertainty  of  his  plans,  to  embarrass  Tilly, 
He  also  foresaw  the  possibility  of  inducing  him,  by 
a  feint,  to  hurry  back  for  the  protection  of  the 
blockading  army ;  in  the  event  of  which,  he  pro- 
posed to  commence  the  siege  of  Francfort,  so  much 
weakened  by  the  reinforcements  afforded  to  the  gse- 
neralissimo,  that  he  did  not  absolutely  despair  of 
carrying  it  by  assault.  At  all  events,  these  move- 
ments would  harass  the  imperialists,  who  were 
obliged  to  proceed  by  a  circuitous  route,  while  the 
possession  of  most  of  the  contiguous  towns  enabled 
the  Swedes  to  confine  their  operations  within  a  nar- 
rower circle.* 

Tilly  no  sooner  heard  that  the  Swedes  had  cross- 
ed the  Oder,  than  he  trembled  for  the  safety  of 
Fappenheim ;  but,  however  anxious  he  might  feel 
to  afford  him  relief,  the  want  of  provisions  obliged 
him  to  continue  for  several  days  in  the  position  he 
occupied,  till  stores  could  be  collected  for  the  army. 
Concluding  that  the  efforts  of  the  enemy  would  be 
directed  against  Damin,  in  order  to  open  a  passage 
to  Magdeburg,  he  sent  orders  to  Savelli  to  defend 
the  town  to  the  last  extremity,  promising  within  the 
space  of  three  weeks  to  extricate  him  from  every 
difficulty. 

*  1631.  GuaMo,  i.  21.    Pufiendorf,  iii.  8. 
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The  apprehensions  of  Tilly  were  shortly  verified. 
The  Swedes  invested  Darain  with  an  impetuosity 
which  surprised  and  confounded  the  timid  Italian, 
accustomed  only  to  the  inert  regularity  of  Austrian 
tactics.  It  is  but  fair  to  acknowledge,  that  the 
strength  of  the  town  was  greatly  impaired  by  the 
intenseness  of  the  frost,  which  rendered  pervious  the 
morasses  by  which  it  was  surrounded,  and  enabled 
the  assailants  to  render  themselves  masters  of  a  fort, 
which,  in  a  milder  season,  would  have  been  impreg- 
nable. This  appears  to  have  been  accomplished  in 
a  single  day ;  and,  on  the  following  morning,  while 
the  king  was  examining  the  fortifications,  the  ice 
gave  way,  and  he  fell  into  the  water  up  to  the 
shoulders.  Terrified  at  his  situation,  as  he  was  ac' 
tually  within  reach  of  a  musket-ball,  his  aid-de- 
camps ran  to  his  assistance;  but,  with  unruffled 
serenity,  he  forbade  them  to  approach,  and  being 
left  entirely  to  his  own  exertions,  soon  extricated 
himself  from  every  peril.  The  temerity  with  which 
he  risked  his  life,  having  induced  the  generals 
in  a  body  to  represent  to  him  the  loss  which  the 
protestant  religion  would  sustain,  if  deprived  of 
its  only  defender,  the  king  calmly  replied,  '*  that 
all  human  events  were  under  the  control  of  a  Being 
who  wisely  regulated  them  for  the  general  benefit 
of  mankind.  Confiding  implicitly  in  his  unerring 
wisdom,  he  should  continue,  as  long  as  he  was  per- 
mitted to  live,  to  perform  the  task  allotted  by  Pro- 
vidence. Besides,"  added  he  with  a  smile,  ''  I  have 
the  vanity  to  believe,  that  no  observations  are  taken 
with  so  much  accuracy,  as  those  which  I  make 
myself."* 

*  Harle,  i.  236. 
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A  lodgment  having  been  effected  on  one  of  the 
principal  bastions,  Savelli  took  frig] it,  and  offered 
10  capitulate.  This  dastardly  resolution  was  uni" 
versally  attributed  to  avarice,  as  the  duke  was  sup- 
posed to  be  far  more  anxious  for  the  preservation  of 
his  ill-gotten  wealth,  than  for  that  qf  his  military 
character.  Tempted  by  the  importance  of  the  con- 
quest, the  king  readily  permitted  the  garrison  to 
retire  with  the  honours  of  war;  but  the  cowardice 
of  the  commander  was  so  repugnant  to  his  feelings, 
that  he  was  utterly  unable  to  conceal  his  contempt. 
When  Savelli  saluted  him,  he  could  not  refrain  from 
saying,  with  sarcastic  severity,  "  that  he  was  happy 
he  had  abandoned  the  pleasures  of  Rome  for  the 
laborious  profession  of  arms ;  but  that  he  would 
advise  him,  in  future,  to  renounce  an  occupation, 
less  suited  to  his  talents  than  the  splendour  of  a 
drawiug-room."  Then,  turning  to  his  officers,  he 
added,  indignantly,  in  his  native  tongue,  "  Had  that 
coward  so  dishonoured  the  Swedish  name,  he  should 
instantly  lose  his  head  ;  from  his  present  master, 
however,  he  has  nothing  to  apprehend  ;  for,  unless 
I  totally  mistake  the  emperor's  character,  he  wilj 
easily  make  his  peace  at  Vienna."* 

The  capture  of  Damin  supplied  the  Swedes  with 
immense  magazines,  and  a  numerous  train  of  artil- 
lery. Among  the  baggage  belonging  to  the  imperial 
officers  were  the  valuable  effects  of  Aligheri,  who 
formerly  attempted  to  destroy  Gustavus,  as  the 
reader  hs^s  been  already  informed,  and  who  had 
been  rewarded  for  the  perfidious  act  by  the  rank 
of  colonel  in  Savelli's  regiment.  Delighted  at  the 
prospect  of  punishing  a  traitor,  the  Swedish  com- 

*  Puffendorf,  iii.  5,    Harte,  i.  2.37.    Gnaldo,  i.  23. 
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tnanders  represented  to  the  king  that  the  property 
of  an  assassin  ought  not  to  be  sacred.  "  My 
word  is  pledged,"  said  the  heroic 'monarch  ;  "  and 
I  had  rather  suffer  twenty  such  villains  to  escape 
with  impunity,  than  expose  my  veracity  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  reproach  ,"* 

Meanwhile  Tilly  directed  his  course  through  the 
Electorate  of,  Brandenburg,  the  only  route  that  re- 
mained, without  exposing  the  troops  to  a  thousand 
hardships,  from  want  of  provisions,  in  an  exhausted 
country,  all  the  fortresses  of  which  were  occupied 
by  a  vigilant  enemy.  During  the  march  he  was 
joined  by  Savelli,  who  tirst  commumcated  the  in- 
telligence of  his  now  irreparable  disgrace.  Justly 
exasperated  at  an  action  so  truly  inglorious  to  the 
imperial  arms,  the  indignant  veteran  loaded  him 
with  reproaches,  and  ordered  him  immediately  to 
repair  to  Vienna,  to  answer  for  his  conduct  before 
a  military  tribunal.  The  tribunal  assembled,  and 
the  complaints  of  Tilly  were  fully  substantiated ; 
yet,  in  spite  of  proofs  the  most  unquestionable  of 
peculation  and  cowardice,  Gustavus's  prophecy  was 
completely  fulfilled;  the  illustrious  poltroon  being 
not  only  permitted  to  escape,  but  soon  afterwards 
entrusted  with  an  important  mission  in  Italy.* 

No  sooner  was  Gustavus  assured  that  the  impe- 
rial general  had  fallen  into  the  snare,  than  he  re- 
solved, by  the  reduction  of  Francfort,  to  open  a 
passage  into  Silesia.  Leaving  Banner  to  repair  the 
fortifications  of  Damin,  and  watch  the  imperialist^, 
he  hastened  to  Stettin,  to  superintend  the  prepara- 
tions necessary  for  the  execution  of  that  importaiit 


*  Haitc,  i.  237.    Hist,  de  Gustavo  Adolphe,  279. 
t  Puficndorf,  iii.  0.    Gualdo,  i.  23.    Ilarte,  i.  236, 
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design.  Meanwhile  Colberg  surrendered,  after  a 
vigorous  defence,  by  which  the  whole  of  Pomerania, 
excepting  Grypswald,  ineffectually  assaulted  by  the 
enterprising  valour  of  Banner,  was  rescued  from  the 
oppression  of  Austria.* 

These  repeated  disasters  exasperated  Tilly  al- 
most to  madness,  because  they  not  only  deranged 
his  future  projects,  but  sullied  the  glory  which  that 
veteran  had  acquired  by  long  and  meritorious  ser- 
vices. Uncertain  on  which  side  to  direct  his  atten- 
tion, he  at  one  moment  proposed  to  dispel  the  cloud 
by  the  capture  of  Magdeburg,  and  the  next  deter- 
mined to  meet  the  youthful  hero,  whose  rising  con- 
stellation obscured  the  lustre  of  his  setting  sun, 
and  trust  the  fate  of  the  empire  and  his  own  renown 
to  a  general  engagement.  All  the  movements  of 
the  enemy,  however,  displayed  such  striking  proofs 
of  sagacity,  that  he  could  scarcely  indulge  a  ra- 
tional hope  of  compelling  him  to  fight  to  disadvan- 
tage. He  therefore,  at  length,  resolved  to  satiate 
the  resentment  which  rankled  in  his  bosom,  by 
some  memorable  act  of  revenge.  The  castle  of 
Feldsberg  being  carried  by  storm,  he  inhumanly 
ordered  the  unresisting  soldiers  to  be  put  to  the 
sword.  Proceeding  forward  in  his  sanguinary  ca- 
'  reer,  he  invested  New  Brandenburg,  defended  by 
Kniphausen,  a  consummate  warrior,  at  the  head  of 
a  veteran  garrison.  The  loss  of  a  courier,  unfortu- 
nately intercepted  by  the  Austrian  cavalry,  leaving 
the  governor  ignorant  of  his  master's  intentions  that 
he  should  evacuate  the  town  if  attacked,  he  re- 
solved to  defend  it  to  the  last  extremity.  Baffled 
in  repeated  attempts  to  carry  it  by  assault,  Tilly 

•163J.   Galetti,  176. 
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was  preparing  to  abandon  the  enterprise,  when  a 
party  of  Walloons,  impatient  for  plunder,  mounted 
a  breach,  which  was  deemed  impracticable  by  the 
ablest  engineers,  and  rushing  into  the  streets,  put 
every  thing  that  opposed  them  to  the  sword.  Ex- 
cept the  gallant  commander,  and  the  wives  and 
daughters  of  some  of  the  principal  citizens,  not  a 
soul  escaped ;  the  wretched  inhabitants  having  in- 
curred the  resentment  of  the  victors,  by  submiting 
to  the  Swedish  dominion,  with  a  facility  bordering 
upon  disaffection.* 

Incensed  at  these  acts  of  savage  barbarity,  the 
king  proclaimed  his  resolution  of  behaving  in  future 
to  the  imperial  troops  exactly  as  the  Swedes  should 
be  treated,  till  he  should  have  taught  his  adversary 
to  respect  the  rights  of  humanity,  as  practised  by 
civilized  nations. 

The  mystery  which  enveloped  all  the  schemes  of 
Gustavus  continued  to  puzzle  his  antagonist.  Too 
proud  to  tolerate  the  ascendancy  of  a  warrior,  whom 
he  still  presumed  to  treat  as  a  stripling,  and  pant- 
ing after  an  opportunity  of  ascertaining  more  mi- 
nutely the  extent  of  his  military  talents,  Tilly  sent 
Coloredo  to  reconnoitre  the  position  of  the  Swedes, 
resolved,  if  his  report  should  justify  the  desperate 
undertaking,  to  attack  them  in  their  intrenchment^ 
at  Schwedt.  The  result,  however,  being  in  no  re- 
spect encouraging,  the  enterprise  was  abandoned  as 
impracticable.'}' 

The  indecision  observable  in  all  the  operations  of 
the  Austrian  army,  convincing  the  king  that  Tilly 


*  Harte,  i.  240.     Puflendorf,  iii.  8.    Lotichius.  i.  85<5.    Swed.  Intelli- 
gencer, i.  87.     Eurgus,  141. 
t  Hist,  dc  Gust.  Adol.  290. 
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had  been  unable  to  penetrate  his  designs,  he  de- 
termined no  longer  to  delay  his  plan  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  Franckfort.  Having  called  in  his  detach- 
ments under  Horn  and  Banner,  and  embarked  his 
heavy  artillery  upon  the  Oder,  he  appeared  unex- 
pectedly before  the  walls  of  Francfort.  Upon  re- 
ceiving intimation  of  the  enemy's  approach,  Tieffen- 
l)acli,  an  officer  of  great  reputation,  threw  himself 
into  the  city.  With  a  garrison  exceeding  eight  thou- 
sand men,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  ablest 
tactitians,  TiefFenbach  ought  to  have  taken  post  on 
an  eminence,  which  commanded  the  Oder,  from 
whence  it  would  have  been  practicable  for  him  to 
have  embarrassed  the  operations  of  the  enemy,  till 
Tilly  could  march  to  his  relief.  Tieffenbach,  how- 
ever, was  of  a  different  opinion,  and  retired  behind 
the  walls,  after  causing  the  houses  in  the  Faux- 
bourgs  to  be  levelled  with  the  ground ;  by  which 
he  allowed  the  Swedes  to  continue  their  works 
without  molestation.  Activity  is  perhaps  the  most 
distinguishing  feature  in  the  character  of  Gustavus, 
and  is  the  most  essential  quality  a  general  can  pos- 
sess. He  never  wasted  a  moment  which  could  be 
employed  advantageously;  and  never  entrusted  to 
others  what  he  was  able  personally  to  perform. 

To  storm  a  city,  surrounded  by  well-constructed 
fortifications,  defended  by  a  numerous  garrison^ 
was  an  enterprize  no  less  difficult  than  dangerous ; 
yet  it  was  hardly  possible  for  Gustavus  to  cherish  a 
hope  of  success,  if  he  allowed  time  for  Tilly  to 
arrive. 

A  tremendous  fire  having  been  kept  up  for  seve- 
ral days,  a  breach  was  effected,  which,  after  per- 
sonal inspection,  the  king  resolved  to  assault.  The 
preparations  requisite  for  this  desperate  attempt 
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having  occasioned  the  besiegers  to  slacken  their  ef- 
forts, the  garrison,  concluding  that  Tilly  was  ap 
proaching  to  efiect  their  delivery,  insulted  the  foe 
with  taunts  nd  reproaches. 

*  Incensed  at  becoming  an  object  of  derision, 
when  he  flattered  himself  to  inspire  a  different  sen- 
timent, a  Saxon  lieutenant,  whose  name  was  Auer, 
proposed  to  his  comrades  to  avenge  the  insult  in 
the  blood  of  the  offenders.  Perceiving  that  the  sug- 
gestion was  received  with  applause,  he  leaped  into 
the  ditch,  and  placing  a  scaling  ladder  against  the 
wall,  in  utter  defiance  of  a  shower  of  balls,  mounted 
it  at  the  head  of  his  gallant  followers.  The  temerity 
of  the  attempt  having  luckily  attracted  the  attention 
of  Gustavus,  he  ordered  the  assailants  to  be  sup- 
ported by  continual  reinforcements,  till  the  Aus- 
trians,  after  almost  incredible  exertions,  were  com- 
pelled to  retreat.  This  success,  however  brilliant, 
might  have  proved  only  momentary,  had  not  the 
imperial  commanders  been  culpably  remiss  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duty;  for,  while  the  Swedes  were 
employed  in  storming  the  works,  they  were  engaged 
in  the  pleasures  of  the  table ;  and,  though  alarmed 
at  the  tumult,  not  one  of  them  chose  to  leave  his 
dinner,  that  he  might  ascertain  from  whence  it  pro- 
ceeded. Intelligence,  however,  at  length  arriving, 
that  the  enemy  was  actually  in  possession  of  the 
principal  streets,  Tieffenbach  and  Monteciiculi 
mounted  their  horses ;  and,  attending  solely  to  their 
personal  safety,  fled  precipitately  toward  Glogau, 
in  Silesia.  The  gallant  Schomberg,  on  the  contrary, 
forgetting  the  unmerited  treatment  which  he  had  re- 
ceived, to  remember  only  the  duties  of  a  soldier, 

♦April  14,  1631. 
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exposed  his  life  with  the  temerity  of  a  volunteer. 
His  attention,  however,  was  soon  attracted  to  an- 
other quarter,  where  Lumsdel*  and  Hepburn,  two 
gallant  Scots,  after  bursting  a  gate,  were  pushing 
forv^ard  with  resistless  irapetuosity.-f  Convinced 
that  no  efforts  of  courage  could  any  longer  avail, 
Schomberg  abandoned  the  city  in  despair ;  upon 
which  the  soldiers  immediately  threw  down  their 
weapons,  imploring  quarter.  The  conquerors,  how- 
ever, proved  totally  insensible  to  their  intreaties ; 
and,  hewing  them  down  with  remorseless  fury,  ex- 


*  The  king  was  so  delighted  with  the  gallantry  of  Luinsdel,  that,  on 
the  following  day,  he  told  him  to  ask  whatever  he  pleased,  as  a  reward. 
— Harte  i.  245. 

f  When  the  Swedes  entered  Francfort,  Butler  (a  relation  of  the  Or- 
mond  family)  was  almost  the  only  officer  of  distinction  at  his  post ;  but, 
after  a  gallant  defence,  he  was  grievously  wounded  and  taken  prisoner. 
The  imperial  generals,  however,  endeavoured  to  conceal  their  own  das- 
tardly behaviour,  by  throwing  the  blame  upon  Butler,  and,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  following  circumstance,  he  might  have  been  degraded  and 
dishonoured,  as  a  reward  for  his  ineritorioiis  services.  All  the  Swedish 
generals  being  invited  that  night  to  sup  with  the  king,  he  declared  that 
he  would  not  taste  a  morsel  till  he  had  seen  the  brave  Irishman  who 
fought  so  courageously;  "  ahdyct,"  added  he,  "  I  have  something  to  say, 
that  may  not  be  agreeable  for  him  to  hear." 

Butler  being  unable  to  walk,  on  account  of  his  wound,  was  brought  in 
a  chair.  Gustavus,  after  viewing  him  sternlj,  inquired,  in  a  tone  little 
calculated  to  inspire  confidence,  •*  whether  he  was  the  elder  or  the 
younger  Butler?"  Upon  his  replying,  "the  latter,"  thei  king  exclaimed, 
in  a  transport  of  joy,  "•  I  thank  God  tliat  you  are  so  ;  for,  had  you  been  the 
elder,  I  must  have  passed  my  sword  through  your  l>ody  immediately. 
But  now  you  shall  be  attended  by  my  own  physician,  and  want  nothing 
that  can  possibly  contribute  to  your  comfort." — Harte,  i.  246. 

This  anecdote  clearly  proves,  that  tlie  elder  Butler  nmst  have  been  guilty 
of  some  atrocious  action,  though  history  is  silent  respecting  the  particu- 
lars; because  nothing  less  than  a  crime  of  the  blackest  die  could  have  ex- 
torted such  a  threat  from  the  mouth  of  a  prince,  no  less  conspicuous  for 
clemency  than  for  courage;  and,  as  the  man  who  had  excited  the  indig- 
nation of  GustaVus  was  a  principal  agent  in  the  assassination  of  W.illen- 
stein,  we  may  safely  infer,  that  there  is  no  atrocity  in  the  dire  catalogue  of 
human  oflences,  at  wliich  his  head,  or  his  heart,  would  have  rccoilod. 
VOL.  I.  2    H 
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claimed  iii  derision,  "  Such  quarter  shall  you  have, 
as  you  gave  at  New  Brandenburg."  In  a  conflict 
conducted  with  such  savage  barbarity  the  carnage 
of  course  must  have  been  immense;  more  than  three 
thousand  were  slain  in  the  streets,  besides  a  con- 
siderable number  who  perished  in  attempting  to 
swim  across  the  rivei-,  when  they  found  the  bridge 
obstructed  by  baggage.  All  the  efforts  of  the  king 
to  preserve  the  town  from  pillage  were  for  a  long 
time  ineffectual,  and  he  was  even  obliged  at  last  to 
cause  several  soldiers  to  be  shot,  before  order  and 
discipline  could  be  restored.*  He  had,  however, 
the  satisfaction  to  learn,  that  notwithstanding  the 
excesses  in  which  the  victors  had  indulged,  not 
a  woman  had  been  violated,  and  only  one  citizen 
killed,  who  had  provoked  his  fate  by  his  own  im- 
prudence. Being  informed  that  the  inhabitants  were 
in  want  of  provisions,  he  ordered  corn  and  wine  to 
be  distributed  among  them  from  the  imperial  ma- 
gazitu^,  thus  subjugating  by  his  generosity  those 
whom  his  valour  had  so  lately  subdued.f     This 


*  Buigns,  157,  accnses  Gnstaviis  of  Jjaving  connived  at  their  excesses; 
*'  Giistavus  vcro  iratum  se  fingens  ob  cladein  a  snis  ad  novum  Brandem- 
f>urguni  acceptam,  exeicitui  earn  pijedam  concedere  voluit,  ut  promp- 
tiorcm  ad  reliqiia  habere t." 

fPulFeudorf,  iii.  11.     Lotichius,  i.  858.     Gualdo,  i.  26.    Uistoire  de 
Gustave  Adolphe,  292.  The  following;  anecdote,  taken  from  Khevenhiller, 
merits  attention,  on  account  of  its  singularity.    I'he  first  civil  officer  in 
the  Swedish  army,  possessing  the  rank  of  general,  had  fallen  accidentally 
into  the  handsof  the  Austrians,  a  few  days  previously  to  the  capture  of 
Francfort,  and  had  been  entrusted  by  Schomberg  to  the  care  of  his  stew- 
ard, with  directions  to  treat  him  with  the  utmost  attention.     But  no  i 
sooner  had  tlie  imperial  generals  fled,  than  the  steward  prepared  to  follow  I 
his  master  on  horseback  ;  his  prisoner,  who  accompanied  him,  being  com-  j 
pelled  to  walk,  though  entitled,  from  his  age  as  well  as  his  station,  to  ' 
every  indulgence.     During  the  march  he  was  exposed  to  continual  insult^ 
from  tlie  bigotry  of  his  companion,  who  frequently  pointed  his  pistol  at  hi^ 

ii 
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brilliant  exploit,   achieved   with  a  facility  which 


licad,  with  this  comfortable  salutation,  "  Heretical  dog,  I  have  a  great 
inncy  to  shoot  you !'' 

The  pious  sacrifice  was,  however,  not  consummated  ;  probably,  because 
some  of  the  fugitive  soldiers  prevented  its  execution  from  the  sordid  cal- 
culations of  interest,  or  from  the  hope,  if  overtaken  by  the  Swedish 
cavalry,  that  the  prisoner  from  gratitude  might  intercede  in  their  favour. 
At  length,  after  a  painful  journey  of  sixteen  hours,  they  reached  the  con- 
fines of  Silesia ;  when  the  captive,  being  presented  to  Schomberg,  re- 
proached him  publicly  in  the  presence  of  his  officers,  for  having  suffered 
a  person  of  rank,  bending  under  the  pressure  of  age  and  infirmity,  to  be 
exposed  to  the  danger  of  perishing  from  want  of  those  common  attentions 
which  humanity  never  refuses.  "  But  if  you  are  deaf,"  said  the  old  man, 
with  honest  indignation,  "  to  the  voice  of  compassion,  it  is  astonisliing  to 
find  you  equally  blind  to  the  suggestions  of  interest,  and  that  you  should 
forget  that  the  king  my  master  is  able  to  retaliate  with  tenfold  severity, 
on  thousands  actually  in  his  power.'' 

The  justness  of  this  reproof  was  acknowledged  by  the  silence,  if  not  by 
the  confession,  of  Schomberg.  A  carriage  conducted  the  prisoner  to  the 
castle  of  Wartemberg,  where  he  met  with  every  accommodation  requisite 
to  alleviate  his  sufferings,  if  any  thing  could  compensate  the  loss  of 
liberty.  Being  rigidly  guaided,  and  lodged  in  an  apartment  at  the  top 
of  the  fortress,  evei^  attempt  to  recover  it  seemed  impracticable :  besides, 
all  the  villages  to  the  east  of  the  Oder  were  filled  witli  Austrians ;  and  to 
traverse  a  wide  and  rapid  stream,  presented  to  a  man,  between  sixty  and 
seventy,  obstacles  sufficient  to  have  daunted  the  enterprizing  courage  of 
youth.  The  more  he  reflected  upon  the  difficulty  of  the  undertaking,  the 
less  probability  he  saw  of  effecting  his  escape.  In  this  situation  he  re- 
ceived a  visit  from  an  inhabitant  of  the  adjacent  town,  who  came  to  offer 
every  assistance  which  it  might  be  in  his  power  to  afford.  The  candour 
which  reigned  in  the  tradesman's  countenance  reviving  the  prisoner's 
hopes,  he  imparted  to  him  his  design,  promising  him  a  considerable  re- 
compence  if,  on  the  following  night,  he  would  wait  for  him  under  tlie 
walls  of  the  castle,  and  conduct  him  in  safety  to  the  banks  of  the  Oder. 
The  honest  burgher  pledged  his  word  and  retired.  At  the  appointe<l  hour 
the  Swede,  by  the  help  of  his  sheets,  dropped  from  the  window,  and  be- 
v»ro  break  of  day  arrived  at  the  river.  At  sight  of  the  perils  which  now 
..waited  him,  his  spirits  drooped.  It  was  more  than  thirty  years  since  he 
liad  attempted  to  swim,  and  he  felt  that  he  wanted  both  strcngtii  and 
activity  to  struggle  against  tin?  impetuous  current.  The  love  of  freedom, 
however,  at  length  prevailed  :  he  took  off"  his  clothes ;  and,  fastening  a 
sliirt  upon  his  back,  committed  himself  bohlly  to  the  protection  of  Pro- 
vidence. After  contending  long  and  manfully  against  the  rapidity  of  tlie 
-treani,  his  powers  were  so  nearly  exhausted,  that  he  looked  forward  to 
death  as  inevitable,  when  to  his  inexpressible  joy  his  foot  struck  against 

2h  2 
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astonished  the  world,*  opened  a  passage  into  Sile- 
sia and  Bohemia,  in  case  the  king  should  incline 
to  turn  his  victorious  arms  against  the  liereditary 
dominions  of  Austria.  Aud  so  favourable  was  the 
moment  for  some  decisive  attempt,  that  it  would 
have  been  impossible  for  Tilly  to  have  defended 
Vienna,  without  abandoning'  the  empire  to  the  re- 
sentment of  the  protestants,  who  began  to  arm  in 
every  direction  ;  and,  in  case  he  confined  his  opera- 
tions to  the  Rhine  and  the  Elbe,  there  was  nothing 
to  prevent  the  triumphant  Goth  from  extending  his 
conquests  to  the  Danube. 

Such  was  the  dilemma  in  which  Tilly  was  placed, 
when  he  heard  that  Francfort  was  invested.  By 
following  Gustavus,  he  could  hardly  fail  to  impede 
the  execution  of  his  designs,  and  might  even  find 
an  opportunity  of  attacking  him  to  advantage;  but 
by  stedfastly  persevering  in  the  siege  of  Magdeburg, 
there  was  reason  to  hope  that  the  king  might  be  in- 
duced to  relinquish  his  operations  upon  the  Oder, 
in  order  to  hasten  to  the  relief  of  a  city  so  essential 
to  his  future  prosperity ;  the  loss  of  which  might 
determine  the  fluctuating  politics  of  Saxony  and 
Brandenburg,  and  give  a  decided  superiority  to  the 
Austrian  arms  in  the  northmn  province  of  Germany, 

Such  were  probably  the  considerations  which 
presented  themselves  to  the  imperial  general,  be- 
fore he  resolved  upon  succouring  Francfort ;  but 


the  bottom.  His  courage  revived,  and  after  incredible  efforts  he  reached 
the  opposite  shore,  naked  and  desolate,  with  nothing  but  a  shirt  to  cover 
him,  and  uncertain  whither  to  direct  his  steps.  At  length,  however, 
after  suffering  severely  from  cold  and  hunger,  he  reached  a  Swedish  out- 
l)Ost,  nearly  exhausted  with  fatigue. — Histoire  de  Gustave  Adolphe,  297. 

*  Including  killed  and  wounded,  the  whole  loss  of  the  Swedes  did  not 
exceed  four  hundred  mjcu.— Ilarte,  i.  245. 
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as  he  was  proceeding  thither  by  rapid  marches,  he 
was  met  by  a  courier  with  the  melancholy  tidings 
that  the  moment  for  exertion  was  irrecoverably 
lost.*  Overwhelmed  with  consteniation  at  the  as- 
surance of  an  event  so  contrary  to  all  his  calcula- 
tions, that  it  almost  tempted  him  to  attribute  the 
ascendancy  of  genius  to  supernatural  agency,  he 
immediately  altered  his  plan;  and,  meditating  in 
gloomy  silence  a  memorable  revenge,  decreed  the 
destruction  of  Magdeburg.^ 

But  before  we  follow  this  barbarous  veteran  to 
the  consummation  of  an  enterprise,  destined  ever 
to  render  the  name  of  Tilly  an  object  of  execration 
to  all  who  sympathize  in  the  sufferings  of  their  fel- 
low creatures,  it  is  necessary  to  advert  to  the  trans- 

*  In  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  Pappeiiheim  describes 
the  distress  of  the  army.  "  Je  voudrais  pouvoir  depeindre  a  votre  sere- 
nity Tetat  de  notre  arm6e,  comme  je  I'ai  devant  les  yeux.  Le  roi  do 
Suede  est  rcnforce  dcs  troupes  venues  <le  Stralsund  et  de  Prusse,  ii 
nous  est  supericur,  et  actuellement  il  assi6ge  Francfort.  Les  protestans 
assembles  k  Leipsic  ont  form6  la  resolution  d'armer,  et  auront  bVcntot 
line  forte  arniee  sur  pied.  Les  Anglais  sont  prels  a  s'embarquer  pour  se 
joindre  aux  Suedois,  et  les  etats  de  la  Hollande  ne  resteront  pas  les  bras 
eroises ;  enfin  tout  le  pays  n'attend  quo  d'etre  appuye  pour  sc  soulever. 
II  est  bien  a  craindre  quo  le  secours  pour  Francfort  n'arrive  trop  tard.  En- 
gager Tarmee  entre  I'Elbc  et  I'Oder  c'est  donncr  aux  protestans  le  loisir 
defajre  des  levels,  et  dc  venir  au  secours  de  Magdeburg,  de  couper  aux 
jmperiaux  la  communication  avcc  I'Elbe,  et  pros  qu'avec  toute  I'Alle- 
magne. 

"  D'un  autre  cote  laisser  prendre  Francfort  c'est  tomber  dans  «n  autre 

inconvenient    non  moins  facheux dc  sorte    qu'au    moins    de 

quelque  incident  heureux,   que  I'esprit  humain  ne  saurait  prevoir,  les 
affaires  soirt  dans  une  phis  grande  crise  que  jamais." 

He  adds  in  a  postscript,  "J'apprends  dans  cc  moment  que  Francfprt 
vient  d'etre  emporte  I'epee  a  la  main,  etque  touty  a  ete  massacre.  Nous 
y  avons  perdu  I'elite  des  troupes  dc  I'empcrcur,  et  je  ne  sais  s'il  sera  pos- 
sible de  conlinncr  le  siege  de  Magdeburg,  n'ayant  pas  de  forces  suffisantes, 
pour  foumir  a  I'investissement  de  la  ville,  et  pour  fairc  face  a  Tarmce  du 
roi,  quiapres  la  prise  de  Landsberg  ne  manquera  pas  dc  marcher  an  se- 
cours de  Magdeburg "—Hist.de  Guat.Adulphe.  300. 

t  Hist,  dc  Gustav*  Adoli>he,  2U0. 
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actions  at  Leipsic,  where,  in  consequence  of  the 
resolutions  embraced  at  Torgau,  a  protestant  diet 
was  assembled  * 

In  conformity  to  the  wishes  of  the  Elector  of 
Saxony,  as  well  as  to  the  prevailing  opinion  of  the 
times,  that  the  fortunate  moment  was  at  length 
arrived  for  prescribing  bounds  to  the  tyranny  of 
Austria,  the  meeting  was  calculated,  both  from  the 
number  and  resources  of  those  who  attended  it,  to 
excite  the  apprehensions  of  Ferdinand.  In  addi- 
tion to  all  the  members  of  the  Saxon  family,  it 
comprehended  the  head  of  the  house  of  Branden- 
burg, the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  Cassel,  the  Mar- 
graves of  Bareuth  and  of  Baden  Dourlach,  and  the 
Prince  of  Anhalt.  Many  also  of  the  friends  of  the 
Reformation  having  been  prevented  from  attending, 
either  by  personal  or  worldly  prudence,  sent  their 
representatives ;  viz.  the  Archbishop  of  Bremen, 
the  Margrave  of  Anspach,  the  Dukes  of  Bruns- 
wick, Luneburg,  and  Mecklenberg,  and  the  ad- 
ministrator of  the  Duchy  of  Wirtemberg,  the  sove- 
reign of  which  was  still  a  minor.  Deputies  likewise 
appeared  from  the  circles  of  Swabia  and  Franco- 
nia,  as  well  as  from  many  of  the  imperial  cities.f 

The  members  being  assembled,  every  precaution 
was  used  to  guard  against  treachery,  which  ex- 
tended so  far,  that  no  stranger  was  permitted  to  re- 
main in  the  city,  whose  business  was  not  clearly 
ascertained ;  and  the  more  effectually  to  prevent 
this  rigorous  order  from  being  eluded,  the  keys  of 


*  1631 .  Speaking  of  tlie  conduct  of  John  George  at  this  important  crisis,  i 
Puffendorf  says,  "  Eum  Caesari  hactenus  plus  satis  addictum,  apertejam 
erumpentes  ipsiiis  artes,  et  prodita?  causae  communis  exprobratio,  tandem  \ 
ad  fortia  consilia  cxcitaverunt."  iii.  12.  i 

t  Swedish  Intelligencer,  i.  22.     Lolichius,  i.  818.    Harte,  i.  260. 
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the  city  were  deposited  every  night  in  the  elector's 
chamber.*  Threats,  promises,  and  caresses  were 
however  successively  employed  by  the  court  of 
Vienna,  to  suppress  an  assembly,  which  in  the  in- 
toxication of  power  it  deemed  unconstitutional,  be- 
cause convened  without  the  authority  of  the  em- 
peror. The  victories  of  Gustavus,  however,  had 
infused  vigour  and  animation  into  the  breasts  of  the 
most  timid;  so  that  many  who  lately  trembled  at 
the  name  of  Ferdinand,  now  ventured  openly  to 
brave  his  authority. 

Though  the  ostensible  motive  for  summoning  the 
convention  was  to  counteract  the  schemes  attributed 
to  the  catholics,  for  the  total  suppression  of  the  re- 
formed religion,  and  which  they  were  expected  to 
bring  forward  at  the  approaching  diet,  John  George 
secretly  flattered  himself,  to  be  able  to  establish  an 
independent  party,  unconnected  alike  with  Sweden 
and  Austria,  and  thus  hold  the  balance  between 
them.     But  as  it  seemed  essential  to  success,  that 
ambition  should  be  disguised  under  the  mask  of 
.patriotism,  he  opened  the  assembly  in  a  studied 
oration,  proposing  the  following  objects  for  its  de- 
liberation :     The  first  consideration  to   which   he 
directed  its  attention  was  the  calamitous  state  to 
which  Germany  was  reduced  by  the  desolation  oc- 
casioned by  the  hostile  armies.     *'  It  could  hardly 
fail  to  occur,"  he  said,  "  to  all  impartial  observers, 
that  under  this  pressure  of  misery,  the  princes  of 
the  empire  could  not  long  support  their  independ- 
ance,  unless  some  remedy  could  be  devised  com- 
mensurate with  the  magnitude  of  the  evil ;"  and  he 


*  Swedish  Intcl)ige«cer,  23, 
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accordingly  conjured  his  hearers  "  to  unite  in  re- 
storing the  violated  laws  to  their  ancient  purity, 
and  in  endeavouring  to  promote  a  general  peace, 
which  could  never  be  accomplished  without  pre- 
viously establishing  a  good  understanding  between 
the  rival  religions  of  Rome  and  Luther,  more  ex- 
asperated against  each  other  than  ever,  by  the  fatal 
edict  of  restitution.  Nothing,"  he  protested,  "  could 
be  farther  from  his  intention  than  to  attack  the  legi- 
timate prerogatives  of  the  imperial  crown ;  but 
while  he  was  ready  to  acknowledge  its  legal  au- 
thority, he  deemed  it  essential  to  the  happiness  and 
security  of  the  nation,  that  it  should  be  confined 
within  constitutional  limits." 

He  next  adverted  to  the  intolerable  taxes,  by 
which  their  revenues  had  been  exhausted.  This 
oppressive  system,  he  said,  had  been  carried  to  so 
great  an  excess,  that  many  sovereigns  were  com- 
pelled to  reduce  their  expenditure,  and  forego  va- 
rious comforts  which  habit  had  rendered  essential ; 
the  renunciation  of  Avhich  could  not  fail,  in  a  little 
time,  to  deprive  them  of  that  powerful  source  of  au- 
thority which  rests  on  public  opinion.  Among  the 
most  prominent  evils,  to  which  they  were  exposed, 
was  the  arbitrary  conduct  of  the  imperial  generals, 
who  levied  contributions  with  insatiate  avidity,  sub- 
jecting the  dominions,  even  of  their  firmest  friends, 
to  all  the  rigour  of  military  execution.  *' This  treat- 
ment," he  added,  "  was  rendered  still  more  intoler- 
able, by  comparing  it  with  the  mild  and  parental 
behaviour  of  Ferdinand  towards  his  hereditary  sub- 
jects, who  were  not  only  exempted  from  the  bur- 
thens of  war,  but  were  never  called  upon  to  furnish 
the  smallest  subsidy,  till  it  had  undergone  a  full 
and  impartial  discussion  in  an  assembly  of  national 
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delegates.  By  this  unequal  distribution,  the  taxes 
imposed  upon  the  other  provinces  were  necessarily 
augmented  far  beyond  their  proper  proportion.'' 
At  his  recommendation,  a  memorial  was  trans- 
mitted to  Vienna,  recapitulating  in  firm,  but  tem- 
perate language,  all  the  grievances  of  which  they 
complained,  and  imploring  the  emperor  to  termi- 
nate them  speedily  by  a  total  change  in  the  whole 
military  system,  a  revocation  of  the  edict,  and  a 
due  attention  to  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  empire. 
It  concluded  by  stating  in  respectful  terms,  that  if 
contrary  to  their  expectations,  this  humble  petition 
should  be  treated  with  neglect,  they  should  feel 
themselves  bound  by  that  paramount  duty,  which 
they  owed  to  those  whom  they  were  appointed  to 
govern,  to  vindicate  their  rights  by  every  means 
with  which  God  and  nature  had  armed  them.* 

Though  every  allegation  reposed  on  facts,  which 
it  was  impossible  to  controvert,  this  address  could 
not  have  been  presented  at  a  more  inconvenient 
season,  both  for  the  emperor  and  the  League;  be- 
cause the  abandonment  of  the  principle  of  arbitrary 
imposition  and  free  quarters,  would  inevitably  have 
destroyed  the  main  sinews  of  the  war.  It  was  in 
vain  for  either  of  them  to  look  to  its  internal  re- 
sources for  funds  sufficient  for  aggressive  hostilities, 
and  to  concentrate  their  armies  w  ithin  their  own 
territories  '»vould  be  the  means  of  exposing  them  to 
certain  invasion.  Besides,  by  evacuating  the  pro- 
testant  states,  they  afforded  an  opportunity  to  that 
restless  sect  to  assert  those  principles  of  universal 


*  Swed.  Intell.  i.  26,     Hist,  dc  Gustavc  Adolphe,  282.     Lolichiiis, 
i.  821. 
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toleration,  which  were  the  fruits  of  their  dangerous 
theories. 

Prudence,  however,  having  deliberately  weighed 
the  detriment  likely  to  result  from  treating  the  re- 
monstrance with  silent  neglect,  against  the  disgrace 
attending   compliance,  Ferdinand  judged   it  expe- 
dient to  return  an  answer,  which,  though  it  differed 
little  in  substance  from  that  delivered  at  Ratisbonne, 
was  couched  in  language  far  less  reprehensible  for 
its  insolence  and  asperity.     Too  zealously  attached 
to  the  interest  of  the  church  to  cancel  the  unpopular 
edict,  he  boldly  contended  that,  in  issuing  that  fatal 
decree,  his  conduct  was  not  only  sanctioned  by  the 
divine  authority,  but,  according  to  the  opinion  of 
the  profoundest  civilians,  was  perfectly  conform- 
able to  the  practice  of  his  predecessors,  as  well  as 
to  the  spirit  of  the  Germanic  constitution.     With 
respect  to  the  misery  occasioned  by  the  prolonga- 
tion of  hostilities,  he  endeavoured  to  shield  ambition 
under  the   convenient  plea   of  necessity,  insisting 
that  on  his  part  it  had  been  solely  a  war  of  defence, 
and  that  he  had  been  compelled  by  the  unprovoked 
aggression  of  the  enemies  of  social  order,  to  vindi- 
cate the  purity  of  the  catholic  religion,  and  the  just 
prerogatives  of  the  imperial  diadem.     "No  man," 
he  affirmed,  with  affected  humanity,  **  could  lament 
more  sincerely  the  degradation  of  agriculture,  and 
the  ruin  of  commerce  ;  but  such  were  the  inevitable 
consequences  of  war,  and  to  ascribe  them  to  the 
errors  of  his  administration,  would  be  no  less  un- 
just than  to  attribute  earthquakes  and  storms,  and 
the  disorders  observable  in  the  moral  world,  to  an 
inherent  defect  in  the  general  organization   of  the 
universe.     The  crisis  in  which  "they  were  placed 
called  imperiously  for  energetic  measures,  and  the 
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noble  fabric  erected  by  tlie  wisdom  and  virtue  of 
their  illustrious  ancestors  must  fall  to  decay,  unless 
supported  by  strenuous  exertions,  and  even  oc- 
casional deviatioiiS  from  the  rigid  line  of  consti- 
tutienal  rectitude,  to  which  in  happier  times  it 
would  have  been  his  pride  and  study  religiously 
to  have  conformed.  Having  thus  attempted  to  pal- 
liate his  despotic  proceedings,  he  faithfully  promised 
that  directions  should  be  immediately  sent  to  the 
different  commanders,  enjoining  them  to  establish  a 
severer  discipline,  and  to  punish  every  excess,  of 
which  the  soldiers  might  be  guilty,  with  exemplary 
severity."* 

After  replying  thus  minutely  to  every  inculpa- 
tion, he  concluded  with  a  declaration  highly  ho- 
nourable to  his  feelings,  had  it  flowed  from  con- 
scious integrity.  *'  A  thousand  times  rather,"  ex- 
claimed the  crafty  tyrant  with  characteristic  hypo- 
crisy, "  would  I  bow  my  neck  to  the  axe  of  the 
executioner,  than  afford  room  for  posterity  to  re 
proach  my  memory  with  having  suffered  the  lustre 
of  the  Germanic  empire,  which  has  existed  for  ages 
the  admiration  and  terror  of  surround  ins:  nations, 
to  be  sullied  by  my  inadvertence." 

This  answer  was  to  the  full  as  mild  and  mode- 
rate as  the  petitioners  had  a  right  to  expect ;  and 
probably  more  so  than  they  anticipated ;  because, 
the  moment  selected  to  prefer  their  complaints, 
was  calculated  to  excite  a  strong  suspicion  that 
they  acted  in  concert  with  Gustavus.  This,  how- 
ever, in  fact,  was  an  unfounded  conjecture ;  for 
though  they  had  artfully  taken  advantage  of  the 
panic  created  by  his  victorious  career,  to  extort 

*  1631.  Lotichius,  i.  838.    Schmidt,  iv.  3. 
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from  the  apprehensions  of  Ferdmand  those  conces- 
sions, for  the  acquisition  of  which  they  had  in  vain 
appealed  to  his  generosity,  the  majority  of  the  asr 
sembly  wanted  courage  or  honesty  to  behave  with 
consistency.     That  sagacious  monarch,  who  never 
neglected  an  opportunity  of  promoting  the  welfare 
of  the  protestant  church,  dispatched  a  confidential 
agent  to  Leipsic,  with  directions  to  communicate 
to  the  assembled  princes  the  treaty  recently  con- 
cluded with  France.     He  was  further  instructed  to 
propose  their  uniting  with  the  crown  of  Sweden  ; 
and  to  employ  those  arguments,  which  reason  and 
interest  so  imperiously  dictated,  in  order  to  con- 
vince them,  that  the  fortunate  moment  was  at  last 
arrived,  when  it  would  be  easy  to  establish  the 
liberties  of  Germany  upon  a  basis  too  solid  for 
despotism  or  superstition  to  overturn.     But  as  he 
anticipated  the  difficulty  of  persuading  an  assembly, 
composed  of  persons  whose  views  and  attachments 
were  so  widely  different,  to  act  with  unanimity  and 
vigour,  and  was  apprehensive  that  a  pedantic  ad- 
herence to  ancient  forms  might  inspire  a  veneration 
for  their  constitutional  chief,  which  neither  insults 
nor  injuries  could  obliterate,  the  Swedish  envoy 
was  instructed  to  urge  the  necessity,  at  all  events, 
of  raising  an  army  to  oppose  the  encroachments  of 
the  common  enemy,  in  case  he  should  invade  their 
dominions  ;  but  this  latter  proposal  was  not  to  be 
made,  unless  he  should  discover  that  the  former 
plan  was  too  bold  and  decisive  for  such  timid  poli- 
ticians to  embrace.     Under  these  circumstances  he 
was  ordered  to  demand  supplies  in  men  and  money, 
with  the  permission  of  retiring  to  any  fortress  in 
Saxony,  where  he  might  be  obliged  to  take  refuge 
by  a  sudden  reverse.     As  it  was  far  from  impos- 
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sible,  however,  that  this  second  measure  might  eu- 
counter  opposition,  he  was  in  the  last,  place  to  ad- 
monish them,  in  the  strongest  terms,  respecting  the 
policy  of  entering  into  a  general  confederacy  for 
their  mutual  protection,  which  might  be  studiously 
concealed,  till  impending  destruction  should  in> 
pose  the  necessity  of  more  active  exertions.* 

Hoping  that  his  recent  triumphs  might  tend  mor^ 
efficaciously,  than  all  his  remonstrances,  to  obviate 
the  objections  which  folly  or  presumption  had  al- 
ternately started,  he  imparted  to  the  meeting  the 
capture  of  Francfort.  Yet,  notwithstanding  his 
proposal  was  strenuously  seconded  by  the  influence 
of  France,  he  had  the  mortification  to  discover,  that 
no  cordial  co-operation  could  ever  take  take  place, 
unless  inspired  by  the  dictates  of  despair  ;  because 
their  views  were  too  opposite,  and  their  connecting 
link  too  feeble  to  give  unity  of  action,  and  that  per- 
severing courage  which  participates  in  the  expenses 
of  a  protracted  contest,  unbiassed  by  the  intrigues 
of  short-sighted  jealousy,  or  the  baneful  specula- 
tions of  avarice ;  ever  prone  to  sacrifice  a  distant 
advantage,  however  important,  to  the  attainments 
of  an  immediate,  though  comparatively  inconsider- 
able benefit. 

Notwithstanding  many  of  the  members  were  se- 
cretly inclined  towards  an  alliance  with  Gustavus, 
no  progress  was  made  in  the  negociation,  because 
the  Elector  of  Saxony  damped  the  rising  flame  by  his 
cautious  or  crooked  policy  ;  admonishing  his  allies 
that,  by  a  premature  declaration,  tliey  must  neces- 
sarily expose  themselves  to  inevitable  ruin,  in  case 


*  Histoire  de  Guslavc  Adolphe,  298. 
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the  imperial  arms  should  recover  their  ascendancy.* 
His  motives,  however,  were  more  fully  explained 
in  a  confidential  conversation  with  Charnace,  to 
whom  he  fairly  confessed  that  his  fears  of  Gustavus 
were  greater  than  those  which  he  entertained  of 
Ferdinand;  because  he  was  confident,  that  the  latter 
would  be  always  ready  to  receive  him  into  favour, 
should  he  feel  disposed  to  solicit  a  reconciliation  ; 
whereas  the  former,  when  he  should  have  realized 
his  ambitious  projects,  by  the  assistance  of  the  pro- 
testants,  might  abandon  them  to  the  indignation  of 
the  emperor,  without  even  deigning  to  intercede  in 
their  favour .f 

After  this  clear  exposal  of  his  private  opinions, 
it  was  in  vain  to  hope  for  vigorous  exertion  on  the 
part  of  the  elector,  till  insult  and  oppression,  car- 
ried to  excess,  should  compel  him  to  adopt  a  more 
liberal  system  of  policy.  Gustavus,  however,  had 
the  satisfaction  to  find,  that  his  admonitions  were 
not  thrown  away,  since,  by  a  vote  of  the  diet,  an 
army  was  ordered  to  be  immediately  levied,  con- 
sisting of  forty  thousand  effective  men,  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  maintaining  '*  the  Confession  of 
Augsburg,"  in  all  its  purity  ;  of  opposing  the  pas- 
sage of  the  imperial  troops,  should  they  continue 
to  violate  the  rights  of  neutrals  ;  and,  finally,  to  re- 
sist, a  most  important  point,  the  execution  of  the 
"  Edict  of  Restitution." 

These  preliminaries  being  settled,  a  committee 
wafe  appointed,  consisting  of  some  of  the  most  ac- 
tive members,  for  the  purpose  of  superintending 
such  business  as  might  require  immediate  dispatch. 

♦  Puffendorf,  iii.   12.    Harte,  i.  264.     Lc  ^'assor,  ix.  605, 
t  Puflendoif,  ibid.     Jlist.  do  Gust.  Adol.  238. 
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Invitations  were  also  sent  to  the  King  of  Denmark, 
the  Duke  of  Hoi  stein,  and  the  Hanseatic  League, 
soliciting  them  to  join  the  confederacy,  which  was 
publicly  announced,  with  diplomatic  solemnity,  at 
every  European  court  inclined  towards  the  doc- 
trines of  the  reformers.*  Secret  assurances  were 
likewise  transmitted  to  Gustavus,  by  several  of  the 
princes,  and  in  particular  by  those  of  Hesse-Cassel 
and  Luneburg,  declaring  their  readiness  to  hazard 
their  lives  and  fortunes,  in  defence  of  the  cause 
which  he  had  so  generously  undertaken  to  defend.f 
No  sooner  were  the  resolutions  of  the  diet  offi- 
cially communicated  to  the  protestant  sovereigns, 
than  Ferdinand  indignantly  threw  aside  the  mask, 
and,  in  a  thundering  monitory,  annulled  their  pro- 
ceedings,  commanding  the  members  immediately  to 
suspend  their  preparations,  under  pain  of  incurring 
his  just  displeasure,  and  forbidding  their  subjects 
to  pay  any  taxes  imposed  for  military  purposes. 
The  severest  penalties  were  denounced  against  all, 
who,  after  the  promulgation  of  this  decree,  should 
adhere  to  the  Union  ;  while  all  foreigners,  found  in 
the  protestant  ranks,  were  to  be  instantly  conduct- 
ed to  the  gallows.  This  violent  denunciation  of 
imperial  wrath  commenced,  as  is  usual  in  similar 
cases,  with  the  warmest  expressions  of  paternal  af- 
fection; the  artful  monarch  professing  to  be  ani- 
mated with  the  sincerest  regard  for  the  prosperity 
of  a  people  whom  he  piously  wished  to  exterminate; 
and  to  entertain  a  veneration,  bordering  upon  ido- 
latry, for  the  Germanic  constitution,  which  it  wa^ 
his  earnest  desire  to  oyerturn ;  while  he  solemnly 
declared,  in  face  of  the  world,  that  his  only  object 

♦  Harte,  i.  266.         f  PufTendorf,  iii.  12.    Hist,  do  Gnsta\e  Adol.  299. 
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was  to  reclaim  the  former  from  those  dangeroii!^ 
errors,  which  tended  to  the  ruin  of  their  souls,  and 
to  restore  the  lattei-  to  its  original  beauty,  which 
had  been  gradually  impaired  by  the  impious  auda- 
city of  fanaticism,  and  the  licentious  freedom  of 
philosophy.* 

To  these  protestations  the  confederates  replied, 
in  language  equally  insincere,  disclaiming  the  im- 
putation of  fanning  the  flame  so  rapidly  spreading 
over  their  desolated  country ;  or  of  attempting  to 
strip  the  imperial  crown  of  any  of  its  legitimate 
prerogatives.  The  sole  inducement,  they  protested, 
which  tempted  them  to  coalesce,  was  to  secure  their 
dominions  from  insult  and  depredation ;  a  precau- 
tion indispensable  to  their  personal  safety,  as  well  as 
to  the  prosperity  of  their  dominions,  and  which 
could  not  be  repugnant  to  the  principles  of  any  well- 
regulated  government,  because  it  was  sanctioned 
by  an  authority  anterior  and  paramount  to  every 
civil  institution — the  law  of  nature  and  of  God.f 

While  the  protestants  were  striving,  by  warlike 
preparations,  to  render  their  opposition  more  for- 
midable, the  imperial  commander  was  no  less  ac- 
tive in  prosecuting  the  siege  of  Magdeburg.  In  the 
success  of  this  important  enterprise,  the  heart  of 
Tilly  was  deeply  interested  ;  since  he  flattered  him- 
self, by  its  capture,  to  recover  the  lustre  of  the  im- 
perial arms,  and  to  reward  his  soldiers  for  all  their 
fatigues,  at  the  expense  of  men,  whose  wicked 
apostacy  from  the  papal  see  had  justly  exempted 
them  from  the  rights  of  humanity. 

Upon  the  return  of  the  generalissimo  from  his 
fruitless  attempt  for  the  relief  of  Francfort,  Falken- 

*  1631.  Lotichitts,  i.  842.  f  SGhiller,  ii. 
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Stein  proposed,  in  a  council  of  war,  to  destroy  the 
bridge  and  the  suburbs  ;  and  this  project,  being  re- 
ceived with  universal  approbation,  was  instantly 
carried  into  execution.  The  strength  of  the  garrisofi 
being  thus  concentrated  within  a  narrower  com- 
pass, the  besiegers  were  suffered  to  prosecute  their 
labours  with  little  interruption  ;  for  that  able  com- 
mander was  unwilling  to  lavish  the  lives  of  his 
soldiers  in  fruitless  sallies.  Indeed  his  weakness 
prescribed  a  system  of  caution,  as  the  greater  part 
of  his  little  garrison  consisted  of  raw  recruits,  in- 
differently accoutred,  and  paid  with  little  regu- 
larity ;  because  the  vigilance  of  the  enemy  prevented 
Gustavus  from  fulfilling  his  promise  of  sending  pe- 
cuniary supplies. 

Another  difficulty  arose  from  the  mercantile  spirit 
which  almost  universally  prevailed  among  the  higher 
classes,  making  them  contemplate  with  horror  the 
contingent  misery  of  a  protracted  defence,  and  in- 
ducing them  to  listen  with  disloyal  facility  to  the 
secret  overtures  of  Tilly;  while  some  even  regarded 
the  wages  of  treachery  in  the  light  of  a  profitable  spe- 
culation.''^ Hence  neglect,  or  perfidy,  having  omit- 
ted to  replenish  the  exhausted  magazines,  the  only 
rational  hope  which  presented  itself  to  the  governor, 
was  in  the  courage  and  humanity  of  Gustavus. 

In  order   to   supply  the  deficiency   of  regular 


*  I'hat  a  IreaGlierous  correspondence  was  actually  carried  on  appears 
clearly  from  the  confession  of  Pappenheim,  who,  in  a  conversation  with 
the  administrator,  after  he  was  taken  prisoner,  candidly  asked  him,  ho\^ 
lie  could  be  Ibolish  enough  to  hazard,  his  life  in  defence  of  men,  who 
-were  actually  in  the  pay  of  the  Anstrians,  to  whom  they  ref;uhirly  com- 
municated the  order  of  the  day,  with  all  other  circumstances  of  local  in- 
formation, which  could  tend  to  facilitate  their  designs:  and  he  farther 
assured  him,  that  the  plan  of  attack  was  regulated  in  consequence  of  such 
infonnation. — Hartc,  i.  273. 
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troops,  the  burghers  were  formed  into  military 
corps,  and  instructed  in  the  management  of  artil- 
lery; a  desperate  expedient,  and  calculcated  to 
pVoduce  irreparable  mischief,  when  men  cease  to 
be  animated  by  the  generous  spirit  of  patriotism, 
which  prefers  to  perish  under  the  ruins  of  expiring 
freedom,  rather  than  submit  to  the  yoke  of  an  in- 
vader. Accustomed  to  the  profits  and  the  comforts 
of  trade,  few  of  the  inhabitants  manifested  either 
the  zeal  or  the  intelligence  of  soldiers.  Instead  of 
uniting  hand  and  heart  in  the  common  cause,  they 
divided  into  factions,  opposing  the  wisest  and  most 
salutary  schemes,  if  they  originated  with  the  con- 
trary party.  The  poorer  classes  complained  that, 
by  an  unfair  distribution  of  labour,  they  who  had 
least  to  lose  were  compelled  to  make  the  greatest 
exertions,  forgetting  that  their  superiors  were  per- 
mitted to  remain  inactive,  only  because  they  paid 
liberally  for  substitutes.  Fomented  clandestinely 
by  the  factious  and  disaffected,  this  dangerous 
spirit  gradually  pervaded  all  ranks  of  society,  fre- 
quently shewing  itself  in  mutinous  tumults.  Yet 
notwithstanding  every  symptom  of  culpable  indif- 
ference, religious  enthusiasm,  that  infallible  charac- 
teristic of  a  rising  sect,  fomented  by  the  zeal  of 
popular  preachers  ;  a  strong  attachment  to  liberty, 
though  valued  by  the  greater  jmmber  only  on  ac- 
count of  its  abuses ;  a  rooted  detestation  of  Austrian 
tyranny,  inspired  by  recent  oppression;  and  the 
expectation  of  seeing  the  Swedish  hero  arrive  to^ 
their  succour,  animated  the  majority  with  the  firm 
resolution  of  defending  their  ramparts  to  the  last 
extremity.* 

♦  Histoire  de  Gustave  Adolphe,  312. 
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The  confidence  reposed  in  the  valouf  and  gene- 
i'osity  of  the  Swedish  monarch  was  not  destitute  of 
solid  foundation.  The  fall  of  Francfort,  and  the 
confederation  of  Leipsic  were  known  at  Magde- 
burg; and,  being  justly  regarded  by  the  citizens  as 
highly  favourable  to  their  future  prospects,  they  ex- 
pected every  moment  to  behold  the  besiegers  fly 
before  the  victorious  legions  of  Gustavus.  Tilly 
also  was  too  well  acquainted  with  the  magnanimity 
of  that  illustrious  monarch,  to  doubt  his  employ- 
ing every  possible  expedient  for  the  protection  of  a 
city  which  had  declared  so  early  in  his  favour* 
This  conviction  might  have  averted  the  impending 
calamity,  had  the  inhabitants  been  guided  by  the  dic- 
tates of  reason,  instead  of  presumptuously  reject* 
ing  her  warning  voice ;  which  taught  them  to  listen 
to  the  offers  of  Tilly,  who  exhorted  them  to  avoid 
the  ruin  which  impended  by  a  speedy  surrender  * 
Too  cautious  to  incur  the  heavy  responsibility  of  a 
refusal,  Falkenberg  requested  permission  from  the 
Austrian  commander,  for  an  officer  to  pass  with 
dispatches  for  the  Electors  of  Saxony  and  Brand- 
enburg, whom  he  wished  to  consult  as  heads  of  the 
Leipsic  confederacy.  Tilly  at  first  seemed  disposed 
to  accede  to  the  proposal,  but  an  intercepted  letter 
having  fallen  into  his  hands,  containing  an  assur- 
ance from  the  King  of  Sweden  that  he  would  march 
to  their  assistance  the  moment  his  preparations 
were  completed,  he  regarded  external  communica- 
tion as  highly  inexpedient,  and  returned  a  positive 
refusal. f 

The  spirited  resistance  which  he  continued  to  ex- 


*  Burgus,  193. 

t  Histoirc  de  Gustave  Adolphe,  313.    Schmidt,  v.  4. 
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perieiice,  together  with  the  intelligence  received  of 
Gustaviis's  arrival  at  Potsdam,  tempted  the  imperial 
general  to  renew  his  offers  ;  but  increasing  modera- 
tion, by  confirming  the  expectation  of  approaching 
relief,    rendered  the  citizens  more  obstinate  than 
ever.     Neither  was  the  hero,  on  whose  exertions 
they  so  firmly  relied,  inattentive  to  the  danger  which 
awaited  them.     No  sooner  had  Lansberg  surren- 
dered,* than  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  all  his 
cavalry  he  began  his  march  towards  Magdeburg, 
leaving  the  infantry  to  follow  with  the  utmost  ex- 
pedition.    It  was  however  an  invariable  principle 
in  his  military  system,  never  to  advance  without 
securing  his  rear;  and  this  precaution  became  more 
necessary  than  ever,  at  a  time,  when  he  was  pre- 
paring to  traverse  a  country,  where  he  was  equally 
exposed  to  the  treachery  of  inconstant  allies  and 
the  attacks  of  an  enterprizing  foe,  and  where  one 
imprudent  step  might  blast  the  fruits  of  so  many 
victories.     Neither  was  the  conduct  of  his  brother- 
in-law,  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  calculated  to 
dispel  these  apprehensions,  whose  timid  policy  had 
opened  the  gates  of  Custrin  to  the  Austrians,   when 
flying  before  the  victorious  Swedes,  while  he  re- 
fused  admittance  to   the   latter.      No   confidence 
could  be  placed  in  a  temper  so  unsteady,  because, 
in  case  of  a  reverse,  the  venality  of  his  ministers 
would  not  fail  to  take  advantage  of  their  master's 
timidity,  to  induce  him  to  declare  for  the  stronger 
party,  and  to  place  all  his  fortresses  at  the  dispo- 
sition of  Tilly  ;  an  event  utterly  subversive  of  all 
Gustavus's  plans,  as  it  would  have  cut  off  the  cora- 


»  1G13.  April  ICth. 
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immication  between  the  Swedish  army  and  their 
mas^azines  in  Pomerania. 

The  possession  of  Custrin  and  Spandau  could 
alone  enable  him  to  advance  with  security,  and 
Marshal  Horn  was  in  consequence  dispatched  to. 
Berlin, :to  require  that  both  should  be  placed  under 
the  protection  of  a  Swedish  garrison,  till  Magde- 
burg should  be  rescued  from  destruction  ;  after  the 
delivery  of  which  he  solemnly  engaged  to  restore 
them  with  their  stores  and  artillery.  Unwilling  to 
offend  the  delicacy  of  the  elector  by  openly  ques- 
tioning his  integrity,  Horn  was  instructed  to  de- 
clare, that  it  was  not  from  the  suspicion  of  George 
William's  veracity  that  his  master's  apprehensions 
arose,  but  because  he  was  unwilling  to  endanger 
the  stability  of  the  protestant  cause,  which  might 
be  utterly  ruined,  should  the  venal  commanders  of 
Prussia  refuse  him  a  passage,  as  they  had  ungene- 
rously done  during  the  preceding  winter.  The  king 
farther  solicited  a  month's  pay  and  provisions  for 
the  forces  employed  against  Tilly,  solemnly  pro- 
mising, tltat  they  should  observe  the  strictest  disci- 
pline during  their  march  through  the  electoral  terri- 
tory."* 

Whatever  might  be  the  opinion  entertained  at  the 
court  of  Berlin  respecting  the  pretensions  of  Gus- 
tavus,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that,  if  not  rigidly 
conformable  to  the  principles  of  justice,  they  were 
authorized  by  the  practice  of  all  belligerent  powers, 
and  enforced  by  motives  so  transcendently  cogent, 
that  hesitation  might  have  past  for  a  proof  of  in- 
capacity.    The  important  services  rendered  to  the 


•  Hist.de  Gust.  Adol.  302. 
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Prussians,  in  liberating  them  from  the  extortions  of 
the  imperialists,  justly  entitled  Gustavus  to  the 
gratitude  and  confidence  of  the  elector.  That  irre- 
solute prince,  however,  was  unfortunately  guided 
by  the  perfidious  counsels  of  Schwartzenberg,  a 
man  of  noble  extraction,  but  devoted  to  Austria 
with  venal  servility.  Convinced  that,  in  order  to 
carry  his  point,  he  had  only  to  alarm  the  fears  of 
his  master,  he  artfully  insinuated  that,  by  ceding  his 
fortresses,  he  would  virtually  surrender  every  claim 
to  independence,  and  become  in  fact  the  vassal  of 
Sweden.  By  a  measure  so  decisive  of  political  at- 
tachment, his  fortune  in  future  must  be  inseparably 
united  with  the  precarious  destiny  of  a  sovereign, 
whose  temerity  indeed  astonished  mankind,  but 
whom  a  single  reverse  might  overwhelm  with  irre- 
trievable ruin.  Together  with  Gustavus  therefore 
he  must  fall  or  triumph ;  since,  after  deserting  the 
emperor  at  this  momentous  crisis,  he  could  never 
flatter  himself  to  escape  with  impunity,  in  case  the 
adventurous  Goth  should  ultimately  meet  the  dis- 
astrous fate  to  which  his  rashness  had  so  often  ex- 
posed him.  This  mode  of  arguing,  however  con- 
trary to  the  suggestions  of  rational  policy,  accorded 
so  exactly  with  the  fears  of  George  William,  that 
he  embraced  it  as  the  voice  of  inspiration.  Un- 
moved by  the  destruction  of  a  rich  and  commercial 
city,  one  of  the  strongest  bulwarks  of  the  reformers, 
and  callous  to  the  cry  of  freedom  and  humanity, 
he  attended  to  nothing  but  personal  security, 
though  he  attempted  to  palliate  his  dastardly  be- 
haviour by  the  most  pitiful  and  ridiculous  excuses. 
Gustavus,  being  now  completely  satisfied  that 
no  impression  could  be  made  on  the  generosity 
of  the  elector,  resolved   to  appeal  to  a  stronger 
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passion,  his  timidity.  Accompanied  only  by  an 
inconsiderable  escort,*  he  set  out  for  Berlin,  deter- 
mined to  negociate  this  important  business  in  a  per- 
sonal interview.  The  elector  was  no  sooner  in- 
formed of  the  king's  approach  than  he  prepared  to 
receive  him  with  reluctant  urbanity.  Attended  by 
his  ministers  and  principal  officers  he  met  his  illus- 
trious guest  at  the  distance  of  half  a  league  from 
the  capital,  flattering  himself  to  atone  for  his  past 
misconduct  by  external  marks  of  respect.  It  was 
not  long  however  before  he  discovered  that  the 
heart  of  Gustavus  was  no  less  insensible  to  adula- 
tion than  it  was  incapable  of  disguise.  Unable  to 
reply  to  a  hero,  whose  natural  eloquence  rose  to 
sublimity,  when  animated  in  the  cause  of  humanity, 
George  William  replied  in  the  ambiguous  language 
of  duplicity,  requesting  time  to  consult  with  his 
confidential  advisers  before  a  definitive  answer  was 
returned.  This  demand  being  acceded  to  without 
producing  any  thing  but  additional  proofs  of  equi- 
vocation, the  indignant  monarch  thus  expressed  his 
contempt  for  a  degenerate  relative.  "  The  interest 
which  I  feel  for  the  distressed  inhabitants  of  Mag- 
deburg is  inspired  by  compassion,  and  a  sincere 
attachment  to  the  protestant  religion  :  but,  if  I  am 
unsupported  by  those  who  have  far  greater  reason 
than  myself  to  be  alarmed  at  the  triumphs  of  Aus- 
tria, that  unfortunate  city  must  fall,  and  personal 
safety  shall  henceforth  become  the  only  object  of 
my  consideration.  This  instant  I  will  commence 
my  retreat,  and  open  a  treaty  with  the  emperor, 


*  Five  hundred  horse,  a  thousand  foot,  and  four  field  pieces  were  suf- 
ficient to  frighten  the  court  of  Berlin,  which  in  the  course  of  little  more 
than  half  a  centuiy  became  one  of  the  greatest  military  powers  ia  Europe. 
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who  will  be  happy  to  accede  to  any  proposals 
which  the  interest  of  my  kingdom  may  require. 
But  when  one  of  the  strongest  bulwarks  of  protes- 
tantism shall  be  overturned,  and  the  Swedes  shall 
no  longer  shelter  you  agahist  the  resentment  of  Fer- 
dinand, what  expectations  can  you  form  from  his 
clemency?"  The  humiliating  conviction  of  internal 
debility  flashed  at  once  upon  the  mind  of  the  elector, 
and  combining  with  the  approach  of  the  Swedish 
army  hastening  rapidly  to  the  seat  of  negociation, 
and  sufficiently  powerful  to  eflfect  by  coercion  what 
their  sovereign  solicited  as  a  pledge  of  fraternal 
amity,  soon  terminated  the  discussion,  and  put 
Gustavus  in  possession  of  Spandau.''^ 

Desirous  of  dividing  the  attention  of  the  enemy, 
and  securing  the  frontiers  of  Pomerania  against  the 
incursions  of  the  troops  assembling  in  Bohemia, 
that  prudent  monarch  left  Horn  to  repel  their  desul- 
tory inroads  ;  directing  him  to  incorporate  into  the 
ancient  regiments  the  recruits  which  progressively 
arrived  from  Stockholm. 

Two  different  roads  conducted  to  Magdeburg ; 
one  through  the  sandy  plains  of  Brandenburg,  the 
other  by  Dessau  and  Wittenberg.  The  former 
however  presented  so  many  local  impediments, 
that  it  could  not  be  undertaken  with  safety.  Be- 
sides the  dearth  of  provisions,  which  every  where 
marked  the  desolating  career  of  the  Austrians,  it 
would  have  been  absolutely  necessary  to  pass  the 
Elbe  in  sight  of  a  superior  army.  By  crossing  that 
river  at  Dessau,  or  Wittenberg,  all  these  difficulties 
would  greatly  diminish.  The  commanding  situa- 
tion of  the  latter  pointed  it  out  as  the  most  proper 

•  Gualdo,  i.  S7.    Fuiiciidorf,  iii.  23,    he  Yassor,  x.  30. 
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receptacle  for  provisions  and  military  stores,  which 
might  be  abundantly  supplied  from  the  fertile  plains 
of  Sixony.  But  in  order  to  render  this  project 
feasible,  the  consent  of  the  elector  was  indisspen- 
sable,  and  Gustavus  accordingly  addressed  himself 
to  John  George,  requesting  that  directions  might  be 
issued  for  his  hospitable  reception  ;  a  reasonable 
demand,  because  the  service  to  be  performed  was 
equally  important  to  all  the  friends  of  the  reforma- 
tion. Being  intimately  acquainted  with  the  charac- 
ter of  the  man  from  whom  he  was  compelled  to 
solicit  a  favour,  he  cautiously  forebore  to  urge  the 
expediency  of  being  allowed  to  garrison  Wittem- 
berg,  though  he  did  not  hesitate  to  declare,  that  as 
a  trilling  compensation  for  all  his  exertions,  he 
hoped  that  the  elector  would  provide  for  the  sub- 
sistence of  his  troops  during  their  passage  through 
his  doujinions.  These  demands  were  urged  as  un- 
doubted claims;  but  he  farther  insinuated,  that  a  due 
regard  for  his  personal  glory,  as  well  as  for  the  sta- 
bility of  the  confederacy  over  which  he  presided, 
ought  to  awaken  in  the  breast  of  John  George  a 
spirit  of  bolder  enterprize,  and  prompt  him  to  par- 
take in  the  glory  of  delivering  a  city,  the  loss  of 
which  must  endanger  the  solidity  of  the  fabric,  which 
it  had  been  the  study  of  his  ancestors  to  erect.* 

To  these  ^lutary  admonitions  the  degenerate 
descendant  of  the  illustrious  Mam^ce  proved  totally 
insensible  :  for  his  narrow  understanding  was  un- 
able to  comprehend  that  souls  might  exist  so  dif- 
ferent irom  his  own,  as  to  be  capable  of  beholding 
with  virtuous  disdain  all  the  paltry  interests  of  the 
world,  when  religion  and  glory  were  concerned. 

♦  Puffendorf,  iii.  14.    Harte,  i.  266.    Burgus,  173. 
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Meanwhile  the  king's  anxiety  augmented  hourly, 
and  with  it  his  contempt  for  the  despicable  policy 
of  the  Saxon.  Yet  while  he  viewed  his  supineness 
with  ineffable  scorn,  compassion  for  the  devoted 
inhabitants  of  Magdeburg  still  induced  him  to  make 
one  effort  more,  to  rouse  the  leader  of  the  protestant 
party  from  the  disgraceful  torpor  into  which  he 
was  sunk  by  constitutional  indolence,  brutal  sen- 
suality, and  the  shameless  venality  of  his  ministers. 
In  a  second  address  he  accordingly  cautioned  him 
against  listening  to  the  treacherous  suggestions  of 
men,  who  from  interested  motives  magnified  the 
resources  of  Austria,  and  impressed  his  mind  with 
exaggerated  respect  for  the  exalted  dignity  of  the 
emperor.  *'  His  veneration  toward  the  chief  of  the 
Germanic  body  had  been  fully  manifested,"  he  said, 
*'  by  long  and  passive  submission,  but  he  was  now 
called  upon  to  fulfil  a  more  imperious  duty — the 
duty  of  a  sovereign  toward  his  faithful  subjects, 
and  of  a  creature  toward  his  almighty  Creator." 

The  urgency  of  the  occasion  not  allowing  time 
for  the  forms  of  protracted  negociation,  he  proposed 
a  personal  interview,  most  probably  with  the  inten- 
tion of  recurring,  if  necessary,  to  those  resistless  ar- 
guments which  had  proved  so  efficacious  at  Berlin. 
This  offer,  however,  being  immediately  declined 
with  evasive  duplicity,  so  incensed  Gustavus,  that 
he  indignantly  exclaimed,  **  since  nothing  can  rouse 
these  timid  politicians,  it  is  time  to  abandon  them 
to  their  destiny.  I  will  retire  to  Pomerania,  and 
wait  there  till  impending  destruction  shall  force 
them  to  implore  my  protection."* 

So  many  days  had  been  wasted  in  ineffectual 

*  Histoire  de  Gustave  Adolplie,  306.    Burgus,175i 
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communications,  that  before  the  king  could  em- 
brace a  definitive  resolution,  the  fatal  intelligence 
arrived,  that  the  once  wealthy  Magdeburg  was 
no  longer  numbered  among  the  cities  of  the  earth. 
The  dread  of  being  interrupted  by  the  activity  of 
his  opponent  gave  additional  energy  to  the  opera- 
tions of  Tilly.  By  the  end  of  April,  Pappenheim, 
having  pushed  the  trenches  to  the  foot  of  the  ram- 
parts, proposed  to  the  generalissimo  to  attempt  an 
assault,  though  no  practicable  breach  was  effected, 
Tilly,  however,  unwilling  to  expose  his  troops  in  so 
desperate  an  undertaking,  and  thinking  it  probable 
that  the  dreadful  prospect  before  them  might  in- 
duce the  citizens  to  listen  to  reasonable  terms,  des- 
patched another  messenger  with  proposals  less 
rigorous  than  the  former.*  But  so  embarrassed 
was  Falkenstein  in  all  his  proceedings,  by  the  pre- 
sumption and  folly  of  his  colleagues,  that  two 
whole  days  were  spent  in  fruitless  deliberations, 
without  leading  to  any  decisive  result.  Expecting 
hourly  to  behold  the  besiegers  retire,  the  magis- 
trates scarcely  deigned  to  lend  a  patient  ear  to  the 
suggestions  of  prudence ;  and  this  fatal  delusion 
progressively  extending  to  the  lower  orders,  the 
niunicipal  bands  grew  every  day  more  remiss  in 
their  military  duty. 

This  dreadful  infatuation  was  greatly  augmented, 
when  they  found  the  enemy's  fire  gradually  slacken, 
and  finally  cease  altogether.  No  longer  doubting 
that  their  deliverer  was  at  hand,  they  could  hardly 
be  prevented  from  abandoning  their  stations.  This 
unfounded  confidence  was  probably  the  sentiment 
which  Tilly  meant  to  inspire ;  for,  during  the  fol- 

*  May  8th, 
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lowing  night,  he  sammoned  the  generals  to  a  coun- 
cil, in  which,  after  explaining  the  impossibility  of 
continuing  the  siege,  and  at  the  same  time  detach- 
ing a  force  sufficient  to  oppose  the  Swedes,  he  sub- 
mitted to  their  consideration  the  following  alterna- 
tive: whether  to  break  up  the  camp,  and  march 
directly  to  give  up  battle  to  Gustavus,  or  imme- 
diately to  endeavour,  by  one  desperate  effort,  to 
make  themselves  masters  of  the  city.  The  difficul- 
ties attending  the  latter  proposal  appearing  insu- 
perable to  most  of  the  commanders,  their  sentiments 
were  delivered  with  that  cautious  hesitation,  which 
frequently  attempts  to  conceal  timidity  under  the 
specious  covering  of  prudence;  so  that  the  enter- 
prise would  probably  have  been  relinquished  as  im- 
practicable, had  not  Pappenheim,  with  the  impe- 
tuosity natural  to  his  character,  expatiated  upon 
the  ignominy  of  abandoning  the  siege,  when  about 
to  be  rewarded  for  every  toil  with  an  abundant 
harvest  of  laurels. 

The  opinion  of  a  man,  whose  intrepidity  rendered 
him  both  the  idol  and  oracle  of  the  army,  and  Avho 
w  as  no  less  conspicuous  for  those  elevated  qualities 
which  are  necessary  to  constitute  a  consummate 
commander,  gave  a  sudden  turn  to  the  debate.  At 
the  dawn  of  day,  when  the  two  confederate  burghers 
might  be  expected  to  repose  from  the  fatigues  of 
service,  it  was  resolved  to  begin  the  assault,  and 
the  intervening  moments  were  sedulously  employed 
in  transporting  the  scaling  ladders  to  their  destined 
stations,  and  in  marshalling  the  troops  for  the 
attack.* 


*  Khcvcnhiller,  xi.  1791.    Hartq,  i.  271.    Hist,  de  Gustavc  Adolphe, 
319. 
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The  appointed  hour  arrived,  yet  Tilly  is  repre- 
sented as  being*  still  uncertain  what  course  he 
ought  to  pursue;  because,  in  the  event  of  a  failure, 
he  plainly  saw  that  the  flower  of  the  army  must 
perish ;  and,  that  with  a  diminished  strength,  and 
sullied  reputation,  he  must  fly  before  a  novice  in 
the  art  of  war,  for  as  such  he  still  treated  Gustavus. 
But  while  his  spirits  fluctuated  between  hope  and 
apprehension,  intelligence  was  sent  by  pensioned 
traitors,  that  every  post  was  negligently  guarded. 
This  information  at  once  decided  his  conduct ;  the 
signal  was  given  for  an  immediate  attack.* 

Upon  approaching  the  walls,  the  death-like  still- 
ness which  prevailed  within  excited  the  most  fa- 
vourable expectations.  After  passing  the  night 
upon  the  ramparts,  in  order  to  watch  the  motions 
of  the  besiegers,  Falkenberg  had  just  quitted  his 
post  to  attend  a  council,  summoned  by  the  admi- 
nistrator for  the  purpose  of  returning  a  decided  ne- 
gative to  Tilly's  proposal.  Various  attacks  were 
simultaneously  directed  against  difierent  quarters, 
but  the  resistless  valour  of  Pappenheim  first  ef- 
fected a  lodgment,  and  compelled  the  municipal 
bands,  at  that  time  entrusted  with  the  defence  of 
the  outworks,  to  save  themselves  by  a  precipitate 
retreat.  Not  a  moment  was  wasted.  The  scaling 
ladders  were  applied,  and  the  soldiers  mounted,  af- 
ter experiencing  a  w  eak,  ill-directed  fire  from  a  few 
straggling  sentinels,  whom  their  flying  comrades 
had  roused  from  their  slumbers.  The  cannon  being 
now  in  the  hands  of  the  assailants,  were  employed 
for  tlie  destruction  of  those  sumptuous  edifices, 
which  they  were  intended  to  protect. 

*  May  10th.     1631.  Ilist.  dc  Gustavc  Adolphc,  319. 
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Alarmed  by  the  suden  discharge  of  artillery,  and 
the  universal  tumult  which  prevailed,  Falkenberg 
quitted  the  senate-house,  and  flew  towards  the 
quarter  where  the  fire  was  loudest*  In  his  passage 
thither  he  met  a  column  of  Austrians,  driving  be- 
fore them  a  body  of  soldiers  and  citizens.  En- 
couraging the  fugitives  by  his  exhortations  and 
example,  he  prevailed  upon  them  again  to  face 
the  assailants,  who  in  their  turn  were  com- 
pelled to  retreat.  No  permanent  benefit  was  how- 
ever derived  from  this  solitary  instance  of  cou- 
rage. The  overwhelming  torrent,  continually  aug- 
mented by  a  flood  of  warriors  pouring  impetuously 
from  different  avenues,  swept  every  thing  before  it ; 
and  while  the  gallant  Falkenberg  contended  va- 
liantly against  its  resistless  impulse,  he  died  the 
death  of  a  hero.*  The  loss  of  a  brave  and  expe 
rienced  commander,  at  such  a  tremendous  crisis, 
was  not  to  be  replaced  by  the  desultory  efforts  of 
despair,  notwithstanding  the  citizens,  awakened  by 
cries  and  shouts,  rushed  from  their  dwellings, 
armed  with  pikes  or  swords,  or  whatever  weapons 
terror  or  accident,  the  zeal  of  a  domestic,  or  the 
parting  legacy  of  a  dying  friend,  administered  to 
their  exasperated  passions ;  while  in  the  unequal 
conflict   they    displayed    a    contempt    of  danger. 


*  Lotichius  pays  a  deserved  tribute  to  the  memory  of  this  pliant 
officer  in  the  following  laconic  remark :  "  Quo  pereunte  jam  pcrierat 
Magdeburgum." 

Namque  ubi  lethali  trajectus  pectore  plumba 
Occubuii:,  raptas  secum  spes  abstulit  urbis ; 
Defecere  animi,  nee  jam  sua  brachia  njovit 
Miles,  et  obscuris  se  turba  recessibus  abdit 
Civica. 

Ant.  Garissftlii  Adolph.  lib.  v.  vers.  632. 
Montalban :  Qu.  1644. 
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which,  if  properly  regulated  by  enlightened  pru- 
dence, might  have  averted  their  calamitous  destiny.* 
But  the  head,  accustomed  to  provide  an  adequate 
remedy,  was  no  longer  capable  of  rational  combina- 
tion. Neither  were  their's  the  exertions  of  sys- 
tematic defence,  but  the  frantic  struggles  of  men 
rendered  desperate  by  the  conviction  of  unavoid- 
able misery.  Great  and  universal  was  the  conster- 
nation that  prevailed.  From  more  than  twenty 
steeples  the  pealing  bells  sounded  an  alarm;  the 
drums  beat  to  arms,  while  the  artillery  thundered 
in  every  direction.  Roused  from  their  pillows  by 
the  terrific  tumult,  though  as  yet  unconscious  of 
the  extent  of  their  calamity,  the  women  with  tears 
conjured  the  partners  of  their  affection,  whom  in- 
stinctive bravery,  or  the  dreadful  anticipation  of 
impending  destruction,  hurried  from  their  embraces, 
not  to  abandon  them  in  the  hour  of  distress.  Twin- 
ing round  the  neck  of  a  beloved  son,  the  disconso- 
late mother  intreated  him  not  to  Imzard  a  life  so 
precious  to  her,  and  so  necessary  for  the  protection 
of  his  sister's  honour.  With  bleeding  hearts,  and 
silent  tongues,  they  tore  themselves  away,  for  how 
could  they  reply?  what  consolation  could  they 
offer?  when  the  gioans  of  the  wounded,  and  the 
shrieks  of  females  flying  from  the  brutality  of  un- 
feeling Croats,  too  plainly  indicated  th^  extent  of 
their  misfortune,  f 


•  Jamquo  caesarei  ab  ingruente  civiuin  turba  repellebantur,  ni  in- 
terfecto  plumbea  glande  Falkenbergis,  cives  cxterriti  cessisseiit. — Burgus, 
297. 

t  Histoire  de  Gustave  Adolphe,  320.  "  Apertis  portis  equitatus  et 
Croatae  introducti  sunt,  qui  per  civitatem  discunentes  miseraiidam 
stragem  ededere.  Ssevitum  in  viros,  fasniinasque  promiscue,"  &c. — 
Burgus,  a  professed  admirer  of  Tilly  and  Ferdinand,  198. 
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No  sooner  had  Pappenheim  established  himself 
upon  the  ramparts,  than  he  sent  detachments  to  the 
principal  gates ;  two  of  which  being  carried  with 
little  opposition,  were  immediately  opened  to  Tilly. 
That  ruthless  chieftain  now  entered  at  the  head  of 
his  infantry ;  and,  having  planted  cannon  to  com- 
mand the  principal  streets,  issued  orders  for  the 
citizens  to  retire  to  their  houses,  and  await  their 
doom  in  silence. 

Content  with  the  glory  of  having  subjugated  a 
city,  which  had  so  presumptuously  braved  his  re- 
sentment, a  less  sanguinary  victor  would  have  been 
satisfied  with  imposing  heavy  contributions,  and 
abolishing  factious  independence.  But,  to  appease 
the  anger  and  bigotry  of  the  inexorable  Tilly,  a  li- 
bation of  blood  was  required;  and  the  licentious 
fury  of  every  savage  tribe,  which  Austria  disci- 
plined to  pillage  and  massacre,  was  accordingly  in- 
dulged in  the  fullest  gratification  of  all  those  hate- 
ful passions,  which  degrade  and  brutalize  the 
character  of  man,  when  inflamed  by  lust,  stimu- 
lated by  avarice,  or  rendered  insensible  to  tlie 
dictates  of  humanity,  by  the  violence  of  religious 
animosity. 

It  might  have  proved  difficult,  perhaps,  to  have 
restrained  the  ferocity  of  similar  savages ;  but  the 
attempt,  even  if  unsuccessful,  would  have  done 
honour  to  the  feelings  of  the  conqueror ;  whereas 
the  name  of  Tilly  is  indeliby  inscribed  in  charac- 
ters of  blood,  an  object  of  everlasting  abhorrence. 
Abandoned  to  the  guidance  of  every  brutal  pro- 
pensity, the  soldiers  gave  unbounded  scope  to  their 
inordinate  appetites.  No  tie  was  respected ;  no 
asylum  secure.  Invading  the  sanctuaries  of  do- 
mestic retirement,  the  .Walloons  violated  numbers- 
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of  women  in  presence  of  their  distracted  husbands, 
and  of  virgins  before  the  eyes  of  their  mothers.  No 
rank,  however  elevated,  was  exempt  from  insult ; 
rio  place,  however  venerable,  afforded  security. 
Neither  the  innocence  of  childhood,  nor  the  decre- 
pitude of  age,*  found  mercy  in  the  sight  of  those 
barbarians,  who,  when  fatigued  with  sensual  grati- 
fication, are  said  to  have  amused  themselves  with 
the  hellish  diversion  of  murdering  infants  at  the 
breasts  of  their  mothers,  or  throwing  them,  wdth  de- 
liberate cruelty,  into  the  flames  which  their  insa- 
tiable fury  had  kindled.'!" 

Touched  at  length  by  the  miseries  of  which  their 
duty  had  compelled  them  to  remain  involuntary 
spectators,  some  officers  belonging  to  the  army  of  the 
League  repaired  in  a  body  to  the  inexorable  com- 
mander, who  presided  over  the  work  of  desolation, 
intreating  him  to  put  a  stop  to  the  carnage,  while 
any  victims  yet  remained  for  compassion  to  rescue. 
With  cold,  phlegmatic,  calculating  ferocity,  Tilly 
weighed  the  cannibal  recreations  of  rape  and  as- 
sassination against  the  crimes  of  rebellion  and 
1  heresy;  and  although  almost  every  edifice  was  in- 
Ivolved  in  flames,  and  torrents,  of  blood  flowed 
through  every  street,  he  was  nevertheless  of  opi- 
nion, that  something  still  was  wanting  to  balance 
the  tremendous  account,  and  forbade  the  petiti- 
oners to  interfere.     "  Return  in  an  hour,"  was  the 


*  Non  anni  juvere  senes,  non  fsemina  sexu 
Tula  fuit,  sjilvasque  dedit  sua  forma  puellas  ; 
Bis  pereunt,  raptusque  fero  pudor  anteit  eiise. 
Tlie  subject  is  not  inferior  to  that  of  Virgil. — GarisscI,  lib.  v.  vers.  708. 

t  Kbeveiibiller,  xi.  1810.     Hist,  de  Gustave  Adolphe,  ibid. 
VOL.    I.  2    K 
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barbarian's  reply  ;  **  it  will  be  time  enough  then  to 
cq^sider  what  ought  to  be  done ;  for,  after  all  their 
sufferings,  the  soldiers*  are  entitled  to  some  in 
diligence." 

Many  of  the  catholic  historians  have  endeavoured 
to  rescue  the  reputation  of  Tilly  from  the  indelible 
stain  of  inhumanity.!  But  no  satisfactory  proofs 
have  ever  been  adduced  to  shew  that  he  would  have 
spared  the  inhabitants,  had  he  been  able ;  on  the 
contrary,  his  behaviour,  upon  various  occasions, 
particularly  at  New  Brandenburg,  was  calculated 
to  inspire  a  firm  belief,  that  he  was  far  from  behold- 
ing with  an  unwilling  eye  the  atrocities  committed 
at  Magdeburg.J  It  is  by  no  means  my  intention, 
l^pwever,  to  accuse  him  of  having  deliberately  sanc- 
tioned, by  his  authority,  the  dreadful  conflagration 
which  ensued,  and  which  appears  to  have  proceed- 
ed from  accident,  though  the  partisans  of  Ferdi- 
nand have  attempted  to  prove  that  it  was  kindled 
by  the  frantic  fury  of  the  inhabitants,  who,  when 
deprived  of  every  hope  of  escaping,  embraced  the 


•  Puffendorf,  iU.  15.  Gualdo,  i.  30.  Harte,  i.  270.  Galetti,  i.  178^ 
Hist,  de  Gustave  Adolphe,  324. 

t  None  have  contended  more  strenuously  than  Khevenhiller,  who  pre- 
tends that  Tilly  was  affected  even  to  tears,  when  he  found  himself  unablt 
tp  repress  the  licentious  fury  of  an  undisciplined  soldiery.  But,  had  thi) 
be^n  the  case,  he  would  have  hardly  boasted,  in  his  dispatch  tp  the  en^ 
peror,  that  no  similar  victory  had  been  recorded  in  history  since  the  de 
struction  of  Troy  and  Jerusalem. 

X  Even  the  piovis  Lotichius  is  unable  to  conceal,  or  even  to  palliate,  th 
atrocities  of  the  conquerors.  "  Gallo-Belgae  tamen,  sub  Pappenheini! 
merentes,  nulli  facile  perpercerunt.  Etiam  ipsis  barbaris  crudeliores.  t 
passim  in  matronas  gravidas,  parvulos,  hominesque  ecclesiasticos,  null 
sexus,  8etatis,  conditionis,  ac  dignitatis,  ratione  habita,  intemperanti) 
sioje  saevirent.  Usque  e6,  ut  vel  commilitionibus  caeteris  stomacli|il 
moverent,  essentque  abominandi,  i.  876.  Tlie  subsequent  passage  is  Ic 
horrid  to  be  inserted. 
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desperate  resolution  of  perishing  memorably,  like 
the  self-devoted  citizens  of  Sagiintum.*    But,  what* 


*  The  learned  editor  of  the  Theatrum  Enropeimi  does  not  hesitate  to 
attribute  this  inhuman  action  to  the  ra^  of  the  conquerors.  According^ 
to  hini,  it  was  occasioned  by  their  setting  fire  to  some  buildings  where 
tlic  miserable  inhabitants  had  retired,  ii.  168.  With  this,  however,  it  is 
but  fair  to  compare  an  opposite  testimony,  though  the  former  has  been 
adopted  by  most  historians.  "  Quae  celeberrima  urbs  paucarum  horanim 
spatio,  incertum  hostile,  an  fortuito  incendio  (utrius  intestirio,  quam 
cives,  quatenus  urbem  hosti  non  posscnt,  triumphum  praedamque  eripe- 
renl,)  in  cineres  subsedit,  nraltis  miilibus  mortalium  ferro,  flammaque 
haustis,"  I  give  this  on  the  authority  of  the  accurate  Schmidt,  v.  4,  wh<J 
professes  to  copy  it  from  a  work  entitled  "  Epitome  Rerum  Germanica- 
rum."  If  we  consult  Wassembcrg,  an  author  of  considerable  weight,  the 
latter  opinion  will  acquire  additional  confirmation.  "  Erat  itaque  non  jam 
pugna,  sed  ca;des.  Cum  nihil  ergo  prosicere  cives  \iderent  a  se,  et  Fal- 
kenbergio  praeperatis  per  urbem  cuniculis,  versa  in  rabiem  pertinacia,  ig- 
nem  injiciunt,  qui  victos  .simul  et  victores,  rapuit."- — Flonis  Germani- 
cus,  186,  Adelzreitcr  says,  *'  Certe  constat  non  Tiltium  modo,  sed  et 
militem  passim  restinguendis  flammis  sedulam  furtemque  operam  dedisse, 
sed  iuutilem."  To  these  assertions,  decisive  as  they  may  appear,  we  shall 
oppose  another,  of  at  least  equal  validity.  Among  the  notes  to  the  Ger- 
man translation  of  AVassemberg,  we  find  the  following  passage,  attri- 
buted by  some  to  tlie  Prince  of  I'urstenberg,  a  general  of  reputation  in* 
the  Austrian  service,  and  by  others  to  Fugger,  who  fought  with  distinc- 
tion in  the  army  of  the  League.  "  It  is  not  true,''  says  the  author,  "  that 
the  citizens  set  fire  to  the  town ;  on  the  contrary,  I  have  been  told  by 
Pappenheim,  that  he  was  himself  the  author  of  the  conflagration  ;  and  he 
farther  assured  me,  that  it  was  occasioned  in  the  following  manner  -.  Upon 
entering  Magdeburg,  he  was  greatly  annoyed  by  the  enemy,  who  fiivd 
upon  him  from  some  houses,  of  which  they  had  taken  possession ;  and 
t  being  able  to  dislodge  them,  he  applied  combustibles  to  tlie  build- 
gs,"  202.  It  is,  however,  possible  to  reconcile  these  eoiitradictory  statte- 
ents,  as  the  fire  appears  to  have  brokeutiut  simultaneously  in  different 
uarters,  and  even  in  those  where  the  plunderers  had  not  penetrated. 
ut  had  I  previously  entertained  any  doubt  upon  the  subject,  it  would 
'«  beeiL  dirthipatcd  by  the  confession  of  Lolichius,  that  indefatigabie 
pion  of  the  papists.  "  Sujjposuerant  forte  Caesariani,  primnm  iu^ 
n  irrumpentes,  taedas  pice  ac  sulphure  infectas.  Hoc  facto  ut  cives 
urbis  defensione  ad  larium  vindicias  averterent.  Sed  proposituin  flam- 
etiam  superavit,"  i.  17<3.  The  following  extract  will  shew  what  ideas 
t  author  entertained  of  humanity.  Speaking  of  the  miserable  wretches 
ho  had  taken  refuge  in  the  cathedral,  he  says,  "  His  omnibus  veniam 
dit  Thillius,  neque  solum  vitae  concessit  usum,  sed  triduaua  iuedia  oon- 
tis  etiauL  diaria,  nude  vivere  posscnt  dislribuit," 

2  K  2 
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ever  may  have  been  the  cause  of  the  calamity,  the 
flames  spread  with  so  much  rapidity,  that,  before 
night,  oat  of  four  thousand  houses,  only  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy  were  left  standing-;  and  so  intense 
was  the  heat,  that  the  Austrians  were  unable  to  re- 
main in  the  city.  No  sooner,  however,  had  the  fire 
abated,  from  want  of  materials,  than  they  returned 
to  pillage  with  such  thoughtless  rapacity,  that  num- 
bers were  suffocated  in  searching  after  treasures 
amid  the  smoking  ruins.  On  the  13th  of  May, 
Tilly  entered  in  triumph,  exultingly  contemplat- 
ing a  scene  of  desolation,  which  no  human  eye 
had  ever  witnessed  since  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem.* 

Being  informed  that  a  considerable  number  of 
persons,  of  both  sexes,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the 
cathedral,  had  remained  three  days  without  nou- 
rishment, he  ordered  them  to  be  supplied  with  a 
scanty  allowance  of  bread,  assured  them  that  their 
lives  were  no  longer  in  danger,  and  having  shut  up 
the  men  in  a  place  of  confinement,  he  sent  the  women 
and  children  to  the  camp.f     These,  together  with 


*  As  he  proceeded  to  the  cathedral,  to  return  thanks  to  a  divinity  who 
delights  in  mercy,  for  having  delivered  so  many  innocent  victims  to  his 
avenging  sword,  he  is  said  to  have  repeated,  with  peculiar  delight,  th« 
following  passage  from  Yii^il : 

Yenit  summa  dies  et  ineluctabile  fatum 

fuit  Ilium  at  ingens 

Gloria  Parthenopes. Harte,  i.  276. 

That  a  general,  educated  by  the  Jesuits,  should  have  possessed  litera>-  I 
ture  suflicient  to  furnish  the  quotation,  or  even  to  vary  the  passage  as  o<y 
casion  required,  is  by  no  means  an  extraordinaiy  circumstance;  l/ut  that 
any  sentiments,  except  those  of  contrition  and  pity,  should  have  presented 
themselves  to  his  imagination,  when  trampling  thousandth  of  mangled 
carcases  beneath  his  horse's  hoofs,  must  naturally  excite  our  astonisl)-^ 
ment,  and  would  be  utterly  incredible,  did  we  not  previously  know  that 
he  had  been  schooled  in  the  seminaries  of  St.  Ignatius. 

f  The  following  verses,  extracted  from  a  Latin  eleg}',  by  no  means  des- 
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a  small  remnant  of  the  garrison,  who  had  defended 
themselves  with  obstinate  bravery  till  allowed  to 
capitulate,  and  a  few  of  the  higher  order,  whose 
wealth  averted  destruction,  were  all  that  escaped 
from  the  carnage.  Every  officer  was  put  to  the 
sword,  except  a  colonel  and  major,  whose  names 
are  unrecorded  in  the  pages  of  history,  as  well  as 
the  means  by  which  they  were  preserved.  The  ad- 
ministrator was  wounded  in  opposing  Pappenheim, 
and  surrendered  upon  a  promise  of  being  treated 
with  proper  respect;  yet  no  sooner  had  he  delivered 
up  his  sword,  than  he  was  stripped  almost  naked, 
and  cruelly  insulted  by  the  Walloons,  v*^ho  deemed 
it  meritorious  to  persecute  heresy,  and  who  were 
actually  preparing  to  put  an  end  to  his  existence, 
when  he  was  rescued  by  the  humanity  of  Pappen- 
,heim.  Too  noble  to  insult  a  prostrate  foe,  that  gal- 
lant commander  conveyed  him  in  a  litter  to  Wol- 
merstadt,  where  he  was  attended  by  his  own  chap- 
lain and  domestics.  But  there  were  others  on  whom 
his  melancholy  situation  made  no  impression ;  the 
Dukes  of  Holstein  and  Saxe-Lauenberg  had  the 
baseness  to  treat  him  with  studied  indignity.  Such 
was  the  general  want  of  civilization,  and  such  the 
virulence  of  religious  hostility. 

After  contemplating  the  desolation  which  he  had 
occasioned,  with  apathy,  if  not  with  exultation, 
Tilly  gave  directions  for  repairing  the  fortifications, 


hSltute  of  poetical  merit,  wrilten  by  Joachim  Rusdorfuis,  and  preserved 
Iby  Lotichius,  are  applicable  to  this  horrid  transaction. 

Auri  sacra  fames,  rapiendi  dira  libido. 
In  te  neqiiaquam  seivit  habere  modum. 

Ludiis  erat  portas  vi,  vi  perfringere  vectes, 
Ludus  et  imposito  rumpere  faste  scras. 

Omnes  ignavo  vastasti  niilite  terras, 
Jsta  fuit  belli  gloria  summa  tui. 
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and  erecting  huts  sufficient  to  contain  three  reg 
ments.  From  that  hour  the  pillage  ceased ;  but,  on 
thcj^  following  day,  a  fire  broke  out  in  that  quarter 
of  the  camp  where  the  spoils  of  Magdeburg  had 
been  deposited,  of  which,  by  the  just  retribution  of 
Providence,  the  greater  part  was  consumed.  During 
the  confusion,  many  oi  the  prisoners  recovered  their 
liberty,  and  among  others  Stralman,  the  Swedish 
envoy  ;  who  having  traversed  the  Elbe  without  be- 
ing discovered,  joined  his  master  at  Spandau. 

It  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  endeavour  to  spe- 
cify with  minute  precision  the  number  of  slaugh- 
tered citizens,  as  it  is  a  question  concerning  which 
historians  differ  materially.     From  the  most  authen- 
tic documents,  however,  it  appears  that  upwards  of 
thirty  thousand  perished;*  of  which  more  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  destroyed  by  fire  than  by  the 
sword  of  the  conquerors :  for  scarce  a  cellar  was 
opened  which  did  not  contain  the  bodies  of  several 
women  and  children,  supposed  to  have  been  suffo- 
cated by  the  intensity  of  the  vapour.     Between  six 
and    seven   thousand   were    almost    immediately 
thrown  into  the  river;   but  this  circumstance  af- 
fords no  ground  whatever  for  accurate  calculation, 
because  several  months  elapsed  before  the  ruins 
w^ere  completely  cleared  away,  and  the  extent  of  l 
the  calamity  ascertained.     Neither  would  it  prove   j 
less  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  history  to  enume-  I 
rate  the  prodigies,  by  which,  according  to  the  opi- 
nion of  the  pious  Lotichius,  the  ruin  of  Magdeburg 
was  predicted.!     Among  this  description  of  facts  i 


*  Schmidt,  v.  4.  Puflfendorf,  iii.  15.  Lotichius,  863.  Galetti,  i.  188. 
Harte  magnifies  the  loss  to  40,000."  i.  188.    Burgus,  200. 

t  The  poet,  Lotichius,  the  father  of  the  historian,  is  supposed  by  many 
to  have  predicted  the  iall  of  Magdelnirg,  in  his  beautiful  elegy  addressed 


( 
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we  may  venture  to  include  the  extraordinary  rela- 
tions of  female  heroism,  recordeded  by  the  credu- 
lity of  contemporary  writers,  and  copied  by  those 
who  succeeded.*    We  may  readily  admit  that  an 


to  Joach. — Camerarius,  ii.  4.  Burman,  in  his  edition  of  that  elegant 
author,  has  collected  and  compared  the  opinions  of  the  learned  upon  this 
subject ;  and,  after  amply  discussing  the  prophetic  nature  of  the  poet's 
dreams,  concludes  with  tliis  pertinent  observation :  "  Nos  in  medio  haec 
relinquimus  nee  in  ulterius  somnio  exphcando,  somniare  ipsi  volumus." 
Those  who  are  acquainted  with  his  Comments  on  Propertius,  the  Antliio- 
logia,  &c.  will  best  know  how  to  appreciate  the  justness  of  this  remark. 
See  Diet,  de  Bayle  Art.  Lotich. 

*  I  cannot  dismiss  this  melancholy  subject  without  abiidging  a  narra- 
tive, written  by  Theodanus,  a  protestant  divine,  and  minister  of  the 
church  of  St  Catharine,  who  is  said  to  have  lived  to  a  very  advanced  age, 
ind  to  have  died  in  1720,  and  with  whom,  according  to  the  author  of 
the  History  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  many  persons  ahve  in  1764  had  con- 
versed. "  As  I  was  quitting  ray  church,  after  morning  prayers,  I  'was 
told  by  some  people,  whom  I  met  in  the  streets,  that  the  enemy  had  ac- 
tually entered  the  city.  This  intelligence  appeared  to  me  so  extraor- 
dinary, that  I  hardly  gave  credit  to  it ;  but,  alas !  I  too  soon  discovered 
that  it  was  no  false  alarm.  My  presence  of  mind  now  forsook  me,  and  as 
iby  wife  and  maid  servant  were  with  me,  we  ran  to  the  house  of  my  col- 
league, which  we  found  crowded  with  people,  who  had  fled  thither  as  to 
'  a  place  of  security.  We  comforted  each  other  as  far  as  our  fears  would 
permit  But  I  had  not  remained  there  long,  when  I  was  summoned  to 
'attend  a  colonel,  w^ho  was  dangerously  wounded.  Resolved  to  fulfil  my 
duty  to  the  last,  I  sent  the  maid  for  my  gown ;  but,  before  I  separated 
.from  my  wife  and  neighbours,  I  told  them  that,  in  my  opinion,  our  fate 
Was  irrevocably  decided,  and  that  we  should  meet  no  more  in  the  present 
world.  Upon  hearing  this,  ray  wife  exclaimed,  in  a  flood  of  tears,  *  Will 
^6u  then  leave  me  to  perish  alone?  If  you  do,  you  must  answer  for  it  be- 
fore GodV  I  endeavoured  to  comfort  her,  by  expatiating  upon  the 
sacred  nature  of  my  function,  and  the  importance  of  the  duties  which 
I  was  called  upon  to  perform. 

"  As  I  crossed  the  great  street,  a  multitude  of  women  gathered  round 
ifae,  beseeching  me,  in  all  the  agonies  of  distress,  to  advise  them  in  what 
manner  to  act.  I  exhorted  them  to  recommend  themselves  to  the  mercy 
of  Providence,  and  to  prepare  for  death.  Upon  entering  the  colonel's 
lodgings,  I  found  him  lying  on  the  floor,  in  a  very  feeble  state.  I  gave 
him  all  the  consolation  that  religion  aflbrds ;  he  heard  me  attentively,  and, 
when  I  had  finished  my  prayer,  offered  me  a  trifling  present,  which  I  left 
upon  the  table. 

"  Meanwhile,  the  enemy  had  poured  in  by  thousands  at  the  Hambui^- 
gate,  and  fired  upon  the  inhabitants  like  beasts  of  prey.    My  wife  and 
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elevated  sentiment  of  unsullied  chastity  may  have 
tempted  a  lady  of  rank  and   education  to  prefer 


servant  unexpectedly  joined  me,  conjurinj^  me  to  tly,  because  they  said 
it  would  be  in  vain  to  sue  for  mercy,  should  Me  be  discovered  in  iJic  room 
of  an  officer.  We  ran  into  the  court,  and  placed  ourselves  under  an  arch ; 
but  in  a  moment  the  gate  was  burst  open,  with  a  violence  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  describe.  *  Priest,  deliver  thy  mcmey,^  cried  one  of  the  soldiers 
eagerly.  I  gave  him  a  small  box,  containing  some  silver  coin,  which  he 
immediately  opened,  and,  having  examiiicd  the  contents,  demanded 
gold,  in  a  peremptory  tone.  I  represented  to  him  that,  being  at  a  dis- 
tance from  my  own  habitation,  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  com}>ly ;  ap- 
parently satisfied  w  ith  this  excuse,  they  left  me  to  plunder  the  house. 

"  Scarce  had  they  quitted  me,  m  hen  a  second  party  rushed  into  the 
yard,  crying,  'Money!  money!'  They,  however,  contented  themselves 
with  a  few  shillings,  and  two  silver  spoons,  Avhich  my  maid  had  concealed 
in  her  pocket.  But  these  were  hardly  out  of  sight,  when  tinother  soldier 
appeared,  with  the  most  terrific  countenance  I  ever  beheld.  Each  cheek 
was  puffed  with  a  bullet,  and  on  each  shoulder  he  carried  a  musket.  The 
moment  he  saw  me,  he  cried,  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  *  Thy  money y  priest, 
or  thou  art  deadV  Having  liothing  left  to  give,  I  excused  myself  in  the 
manner  best  calculated  to  move  his  pity.  He  made  no  reply,  but  level- 
ling his  firelock,  would  certainly  have  killed  me,  had  not  my  wife  struck 
it  with  her  hand,  and  caused  the  ball  to  pass  over  my  head.  <L/onvinced 
at  last  that  we  had  no  money,  he  asked  for  plate,  and  upon  receiving-  a 
few  trinkets  from  my  wife,  departed.  Others  followed,  who  did  not  mo- 
lest us,  but  contented  themselves  with  saying,  *  Wicked  priest^  uhat  dost 
Ifhou  here  ?' 

"  We  now  resolved  to  slielter  ourselves  in  the  upper  story,  and  entering 
a  chamber  where  there  were  several  beds,  passed  son)e  time  in  the  most 
horrid  suspense ;  as  we  distinctly  heard  the  reports  of  muskets  below, 
and  the  groans  of  persons  expiring  of  tlu'ir  wounds.  At  length,  how- 
ever, our  retreat  was  discovered.  A  number  of  armed  men  poured  in 
together,  one  of  whom  was  preparing  to  cleave  my  skull  with  a  hatchet, 
when  he  was  stopped  by  his  comrade,  who  compassionately  exclaimed, 
'  What  are  you  about?  Don't  yon  perceive  that  he  is  a  clergyman  T 

"  To  another  fellow,  who  en  me  alone,  my  wife  gave  a  gauze  handker- 
chief, which  she  wore  round  her  neck ;  upon  which  he  retired  without 
offering  us  any  insult.  His  follower,  however,  was  less  humane ;  for, 
upon  entering  the  room,  he  struck  me  upon  the  bead  with  his  sword,^ 
crying,  *  Money  !  money  !'  The  violence  of  the  blow  stunned  me  for  a 
moment,  and  tjie  blood  gushed  plentifully  from  the  woutid.  The  wretch, 
now  aimed  a  blow  at  my  wife,  Avho  was  motionlesjs  with  tenor,  but  the 
•weapon  fortunately  glancing  upon  her  gown,  which  Avas  lined  with  fur, 
she  escaped  unhurt.  Astonished  at  the  composure  with  which  we  resigned 
ourselves  to  the  will  of  the  Almighty,  he  gazed  at  us  vfith  wonder,    I 
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death  to  the  embraces   of   a  barbarian  ;  and  that 
another    may  have     deliberately    plnnji^ed  into    a 


availed  myself  of  the  pause,  to  represent  to  him  my  inability  to  satisfy 
his  demand,  from  being;  in  Ihe  house  of  a  stranger ;  tellitijf  him,  at  the 
same  time,  that  if  he  would  spare  our  lives,  and  conduct  us  home,  he 
should  have  every  tliiuf^  mo  possessed.  '  A^'eecl,'  exclaimed  he  eaj^erly, 
'  put  me  in  possession  of  thj  wealth,  and  I  will  stve  thy  famihj.  The  watch- 
word is  Jesu  Maria ;  pronounce  that,  and  no  one  will  molest  thee.' 

"  Too  happy  to  have  found  a  protector,  we  descended  into  the  street, 
which  was  now  covered  with  the  bodies  of  the  dead  and  the  dying,  while 
the  air  resounded  with  the  shrieks  and  groans,  sulFicient  to  have  pierced 
the  heart  of  the  most  obdurate  savage.  AVc  walked  upon  human  car- 
eases,  till  we  reached  the  church  of  St.  Catherine,  where  we  met  an 
officer  of  distinction  on  horseback.  Seeing  me  covered  with  blood,  he 
said  to  my  conductor  in  an  angry  voice,  ^  Take  care  how  you  behave  to  those 
persons  /'  Then  turning  to  my  wife,  he  added  mildly,  '  Madam,  is  yonder 
house  yours?'  Upon  answering  in  the  affirmative,  he  bade  her  '  take  hold  of 
his  stiiTup,  and  fear  nothing-.'  Addressing  himself  to  mc,  he  said,  '  Gentle- 
nmn  of  Magdeburg,  you  are  yourselves  the  authors  of  your  destruction; 
you  might  have  averted  it  by  acting  more  prudently.' 

"  Upon  entering  our  habitation,  we  found  it  filled  with  plunderers, 
whom  our  protector  (a  colonel)  ordered  instantly  to  withdraw.  He  told 
us,  that  he  would  take  up  his  lodgings  with  us,  placed  a  guard  at  the 
door  for  our  protection,  and  quitted  us  with  a  promise  shortly  to  leturn. 
We  gave  our  centinels  a  comfortable  breakfast;  who  coniphmented  us 
upon  our  good  fortune  in  foiling  into  the  hands  of  so  compassionate  an 
officer,  and  beseeching  us  to  make  them  some  compensation  for  the  loss 
they  must  sustain  from  remaining  inactive,  while  their  comrades  were  en- 
riching themselves  with  a  valuable  booty.  A  small  gratuity  satisfied 
them,  and  even  induced  them  to  offer  to  go  in  search  of  any  of  our 
friends,  for  whose  safety  we  might  be  particidarly  anxious.  Delighted 
at  the  proposal,  I  promised  to  reward  them  liberally,  if  they  could  find 
the  means  of  saving  a  friend,  a\  horn  I  supposed  to  have  taken  refuge  in 
the  cathedral.  One  of  them  undertook  the  office-,  and,  accompanied  by 
my  maid,  set  out  immediately ;  but  all  their  endeavours  proved  ineffec- 
tual, and  from  that  moment  I  never  heard  of  him  again. 

"  When  the  colonel  returned,  he  inquired  humanely  if  any  body  had 
insulted  us  during  his  absence ;  and  being  assured  that  we  had  been 
treated  with  the  greatest  attention,  he  hjistened  away  to  assist  in  extin- 
guishing the  fire.  But  scarcely  had  he  quitted  the  house,  when  he  came 
running  back,  exclaiming,  with  great  emotion,  '  Shew  me  the  nearest  way 
out  of  the  town :  far  if  we  remain  here  any  longer,  we  shall  inevitably  perish 
in  the  flames.'  Upon  this  we  threw  our  most  valuable  effects  into  the  cellar, 
and  having  covered  the  trap-door  with  earth,  made  our  escape  precipi- 
tately.   My  wife  took  nothing  with  her,  except  my  gown  ;  and  my  ser- 
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well,  to  escape  the  brutality  of  a  Croat;  but  that 
twelve  hundred  virgins  (as  the  author  of  the  Me- 


vant,  seeing  a  neighbour's  child  crying  piteously  at  its  father's  door,  led 
it  away.  The  flames  now  raged  with  so  much  \iolence,  that  it  was  no 
longer  practicable  to  pass  the  gates ;  and  the  heat  was  so  intense,  as  al- 
most to  deprive  us  of  respiration.  After  several  fruitless  attempt*  to  gain 
tlie  fields,  we  determined  to  make  our  escape  by  the  river.  In  our  way 
thither  we  were  repeatedly  attacked  by  the  Walloons  and  Croats,  who 
would  have  certainly  massacred  us,  had  it  not  been  for  our  generous 
protector.  Having  at  length  reached  the  bastion  on  the  banks  of  the 
Elbe,  we  descended  by  a  scaUng  ladder,  and  arrived  in  safety  in  the 
Austrian  camp,  no  less  fatigued  than  terrified  with  our  adventures. 

"  The  colonel  presented  us  with  some  refreshments  as  soon  as  we  were 
seated  in  his  tent,  and  when  we  had  recovered  our  strength  a  little,  he 
asked  me  rather  abruptly,  '  what  return  I  intended  to  make  him  for  the 
kindness  with  which  we  had  been  treated  V  I  replied, '  that  at  present  I 
had  nothing  to  offer,  but  that  I  would  willingly  bestow  upon  him  all  the 
plate  and  money,  which  was  buried  in  the  cellar,  and  which  formed  the 
whole  of  our  earthly  possessions.'  The  entrance  of  several  officers  inter- 
rupted the  convorpation ;  but,  on  the  following  day,  he  sent  his  domestics, 
accompanied  by  my  maid,  in  search  of  the  treasure,  but  the  fire  still 
raging,  they  were  unable  to  reach  the  deposit.  Meanwhile  we  were 
treated  by  the  colonel  with  the  greatest  civility,  and  invited  as  guests  to 
his  table. 

"  At  length  I  ventured  to  request  permission  to  depart ;  to  this  he 
made  no  objection,  provided  our  ransom  should  be  paid.  I  accordingly 
dispatched  my  servant  to  the  cellar,  who  returned  in  a  few  hours  with  all 
our  property,  which  being  delivered  to  our  preserver,  with  the  warmest 
expressions  of  gratitude  for  all  his  kindness,  he  ordered  a  passport  to  be 
prepared,  with  permission  for  us  to  retire  wheresoever  we  wished,  gene- 
rously presenting  us  with  a  crown,  to  defray  the  expenses  of  our  journey/' 
Hist,  de  Gustave  Adolfe,  326.    Harte,  i.  278. 

This  simple  story,  which  bears  all  the  characteristics  of  the  strictest 
veracity,  not  only  merits  attention  on  account  of  the  precision  with  which 
it  details  the  horrors  of  a  successful  assault,  but  is  highly  interesting 
from  presenting  a  lively  pictiu-e  of  the  extreme  barbarity  of  that  uncivi- 
lized age.  At  a  period  when  manners  less  savage  prevailed,  we  shoiild 
feel  inclined  to  suspect  that  the  praises  bestowed,  by  the  benevolent 
pastor,  on  Don  Joseph  Ainsa,  (for  so  the  Spanish  colonel  was  called) 
were  wholly  ironical ;  since  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile,  with  our  ideas  of 
generosity,  the  behaviour  of  a  man,  who  considers  himself  entitled  to  the 
pjajse  of  humanity,  because  he  does  not  wantonly  embrue  his  sw^ord  in 
the  blood  of  a  peaceful  minister  of  the  gospel,  or  gratuitously  murder  two 
innocent  females,  but  sufler  them  to  depart  without  any  injury  to  their 
persons,  after  robbing  them  of  all  they  possessed. 
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raoirs  of  the  House  of  Brandenburg  is  pleased  to 
assert)  ishould  have  assembled  together  on  the 
banks  of  the  Elbe,  and,  after  embracing  each  other, 
have  sought  the  protection  of  their  honour  in  a 
watery  grave,  exceeds  the  bounds  of  credibility, 
and  may  fairly  be  classed  with  the  fable  of  Daphne, 
and  the  legend  of  St.  Ursula, 


i 
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CHAP.  XII. 

Different  sensations  produced  by  the  destruction  of  Maj^di-burg. — CSus- 
tavus  blamed  by  the  protestants  for  iiiactivi<y,  but  without  cause. — 
Ferdinand,  elated  with  success,  grows  more  presumptuous  than  ever. 
I'he  Swede?,  having  evacuated  Spandan,  force  the  Elector  of  Branden- 
burg to  declare  in  their  favour. — George  William  justifies  his  proceed- 
ings in  a  spirited  memorial. — Gustavns  also  pwbHshes  a  manifesto  ex- 
plaining his  motives  for  not  relieving  Magdeburg.— Tilly  marches  to- 
wards Cassel,  occupies  Erfurt,  AVeimar,  and  Goiha. — IMagnanimou* 
behaviour  of  the  Landgrave. — Gustavus  forms  an  alliance  with  Russia, 
takes  Gripswald,  and  reinstates  the  Dukes  of  Mecklenbeig  with  great 
solemnity. — Ferdinand  issues  an  edict  commanding  the  protestants  to 
suspend  their  levies,  and  to  unite  with  him  in  expelling  the  Swedes, 
and  orders  his  generals  to  enforce  it  in  the  southern  provinces  of  Ger- 
many.— The  King  of  Sweden  appears  before  Magdeburg,  and  compels* 
Pappenheim  to  retire ;  takes  Werben  and  Havelberg ;  surprises  the 
Austrian  outposts,  and  repukes  Tilly. — The  Marquis  of  Hamilton 
arrives  with  reinforcements  from  England.  His  treaty  with  Gustavus  j 
ill  success  of  his  measures. — The  I^andgrave  of  Hesse  Cassel  con- 
cludes an  alliance  with  Sweden. — The  emperor  resolves  to  takes  pos- 
session of  Saxony. — Tilly,  by  hisinsolence,  compels  the  elector  to  throw 
himself  into  the  arms  of  Sweden.  He  invades  the  electorate ;  takes; 
several  towns,  but  is  totally  defeated  in  the  vicinity  of  Lcipsic. 

X*  Ew  events  could  have  occurred  more  distressing 
to  the  feehngs,  or  more  repugnant  to  the  interest  of 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  than  the  destruction  of  Mag- 
deburg ;  because  it  not  only  afforded  to  his  enemies 
the  proudest  triumph,  but  furnished  to  the  timidity 
of  his  vacillating  allies  a  plausible  pretext  for  de- 
sertion. Astounded  at  a  calamity  no  less  dreadful 
than  unexpected,  most  of  the  protestant  princes 
contemplated  the  conduct  of  the  Swedish  monarch 
with  surprise,  if  not  with  suspicion.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  expectations  of  Ferdinand  and  of  the 
catholics  were  raised  much  higher  than  ever,  and 
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in  the  excess  of  presumption  they  now  looked  for- 
ward with  confidence  to  the  happy  moment,  when 
every  chimerical  project  should  be  realized.  The 
courage  of  Gustavus  however  remained  unshaken. 
Conscious  that  the  misfortune  which  appalled  his 
friends,  could  not  justly  be  imputed  to  his  neglect, 
and  convinced  that  he  must  expose  himself  to  con- 
stant disappointments  if  he  trusted  any  longer  to 
the  fidelity  of  a  nation,  whose  attachments  were 
iiuctuating  as  the  tide  of  fortune,  he  determined  in 
future  to  adopt  a  different  system,  and  to  extort 
from  the  apprehensions  of  the  protestant  electors 
that  steady  support,  which  it  was  in  vain  to  expect 
from  a  more  elevated  motive. 

Though  the  difficulty  of  his  situation  might  have 
justified  an  action  of  doubtftd  morality  in  the  esti- 
mation of  those  who  vindicate  oppression  upon  the 
plea  of  expediency,  yet  his  lofty  spirit  disdained  to 
purchase  the  most  solid  advantages  at  the  expense 
of  justice.  He  accordingly  resolved  to  evacuate 
Spandau,  when  summoned  by  the  Elector  of  Brand- 
enburg to  fulfil  his  engagement,  though  by  con- 
senting to  do  so,  he  unquestionably  subjected  him- 
self to  many  inconveniencies,  which  a  less  scrupidous 
politician  would  have  avoided.  Without  the  pos- 
session of  a  fortress,  to  which  he  might  retire,  when 
pressed  by  a  superior  army,  it  would  have  been 
madness  to  have  advanced,  because  his  magazines 
must  have  been  exposed  to  the  incursions  of  the  im- 
perialists, collecting  in  force  in  Silesia.  Neither 
could  he  return  to  Pomerania  without  abandoning 
Mecklenberg  and  the  Electorate  of  Saxony  to  the 
resentment  of  Tilly.*     Persuaded  also,  that  in  case 

*  Puffendorf,  iii.  17.    Galctti,  i.  189. 
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of  any  sudden  reverse,  his  timid  brother-in-law 
would  be  induced  by  a  perfidious  minister  to  de- 
clare in  favour  of  the  victorious  party,  he  prudently 
determined  by  vigorous  measures  to  secure  his 
fidelity  in  future.  Having  settled  his  plan,  he  sent 
directions  to  the  Swedish  commander  to  evacuate 
Spandau,  and  signified  to  the  elector,  that  on  the 
following  day  he  intended  to  visit  him  at  Berlin, 
where  unless  he  was  received  with  the  hospitality 
of  a  friend,  he  should  be  constrained  to  have  re- 
course to  coercion.  The  bearer  of  this  unwelcome 
message  was  almost  immediately  followed  by 
Thurn,  charged  with  dispatches  which  confirmed 
the  resolutions  of  the  Swedish  monarch,  in  terms 
calculated  to  alarm  a  stronger  mind  than  that  of 
the  pusillanimous  Prussian.  Disgusted  at  the 
weakness  and  duplicity  of  his  relative,  Gustavus 
formally  notified  to  him,  that  as  the  geographical 
position  of  his  dominions  no  longer  admitted  of  his 
remaining  neuter,  he  would  allow  him  only  three 
days  to  decide,  whether  he  was  in  future  to  be  re- 
garded by  the  Swedish  army  in  the  light  of  an  ally, 
or  of  an  adversary.  In  case  he  should  prefer  the 
friendship  of  Sweden  to  that  of  Austria,  he  engaged 
to  protect  him  against  the  resentment  of  Ferdinand, 
while  he  had  a  soldier  left  for  his  defence.  If  on 
the  contrary  he  chose  to  place  himself  under  the 
shelter  of  the  imperial  eagle,  he  must  expect  him  in 
future  to  regulate  his  behaviour  as  the  necessity  of 
h^s  affairs  might  require,  and  must  not  be  surprised 
to  see  his  fortresses  occupied  by  the  Swedish 
troops,  and  his  country  subjected  to  heavy  contri- 
butions.* 

♦  1631.  Harte,  i.  ?86.    Histoire  de  Gustave  Adoiphe,  336. 
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This  summary  mode  of  proceeding  by  no  means 
accorded  with  the  views  of  the  elector,  and  was 
calculated  to  produce  a  powerful  effect;  because 
the  imperial  army  having  directed  its  march  toward 
the  forest  of  Hartz,  the  terror  which  its  presence 
had  so  lately  inspired  had  in  great  measure  sub- 
sided. Neither  were  the  apprehensions  of  the 
citizens  less  vivid  than  those  of  their  unwarlike  so- 
vereign, when  they  beheld  the  fierce  and  gigantic 
Dalecarlians  surround  the  metropolis  of  Prussia. 

General  Arnheim,  after  abandoning  the  imperial 
service  in  consequence  of  the  Duke  of  Friedland's 
disgrace,  had  been  promoted  to  the  command  of 
the  Saxon  army;  and  having  been  sent  to  Berlin, 
in  order  to  counteract  the  designs  of  Gustavus, 
was  easily  persuaded  by  the  terrified  elector  to  as- 
sume the  office  of  mediator.  But,  though  he  was 
unquestionably  gifted  with  splendid  talents,  and 
accustomed  to  diplomatic  aftUirs,  he  shortly  dis- 
covered that  no  impression  could  be  made  upon 
the  Swedish  monarch  by  the  usual  arts  of  intrigue. 
Two  days  having  been  consumed  in  fruitless  nego* 
ciations,  the  patience  of  the  king  was  e^^hausted, 
and  he  ordered  his  cannon  to  be  pointed  against 
the  city.  Confiding  in  the  humanity  of  an  ancient 
ally,  George  William  protested  that  he  had  rather 
bury  himself  beneath  the  ruins  of  his  dismantled 
palace,  than  submit  to  the  humiliation  of  behold- 
ing his  capital  occupied  by  foreigners.  But  while 
the  Saxon  plenipotentiary  was  expatiating  upon 
the  indignity  of  such  a  proceeding,  he  was  sud- 
denly interrupted  by  Gustavus.  "Has  he  not," 
said  the  indignant  monarch  impatiently,  "  received 
the  imperialists  into  every  town  in  the  electorate  ? 
Have  they  not  garrisoned  his  castles,   consumed 
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the  produce  of  his  territories,  and  impoverished  his 
subjects  by  their  rapacity?  And  does  he  imagine 
that  I  will  endure  to  be  treated  with  less  indulg- 
ence? My  honour  and  interest  equally  forbid  it; 
and  I  cannot  but  consider  the  proposal  which  you 
are  commissioned  to  make  me,  in  the  light  of  an 
additional  insult.  Know,  then,  that  I  will  no  longer 
be  made  the  dupe  of  duplicity.  On  the  contrary, 
I  expect  that  the  elector  should  put  me  in  posses- 
sion of  some  satisfactory  pledge  for  his  future  sin- 
cerity. In  addition  to  this,  let  him  furnish  a  sub- 
sidy toward  the  prosecution  of  a  war,  far  more  im- 
portant to  Brandenburg  than  to  Sweden  ;  let  him 
supply  my  troops  with  provisions  while  they  re- 
main in  his  dominions,  and  1  will  undertake  to  de- 
fend him  upon  the  word  of  a  king;  but  let  him  de- 
cide without  farther  hesitation ;  for  if  I  do  not  in- 
stantly receive  an  unambiguous  answer,  the  signal 
shall  be  given  for  the  bombardment  to  commence."* 
This  spirited  declaration  having  destroyed  every 
hope  of  averting  the  storm  by  negociation,  a  depu- 
tation, consisting  of  Prussian  ladies,  at  the  head  of 
which  the  mother  of  the  unfortunate  Palatine  ap- 
peared like  a  second  Veturia,  deprecated  the  wrath 
of  the  exasperated  Swede,  who  desirous  of  mani- 
festing to  the  world  his  admiration  for  the  virtues  of 
that  illustrious  princess,  consented  at  length  to 
moderate  his  demands.  Delivered  from  the  appre- 
hension of  impending  destruction,  George  William 
ventured  to  visit  the  camp,  where  a  treaty  was  con- 
cluded upon  conditions  far  less  burthensome  than 
his  pusillanimity  gave  him  any  right  to  expect ;  the 


*  Pnffeiulorf,  iii.  17.     Hist,  de  Gustavo  Adolphc,  336.     Galctti,  i.  190. 
Le  Vassor,  x.  33.    Siri  Memoric  Recondite,  vii.  347. 
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king,  however,  would  not  consent  to  relinquish 
those  points,  which  he  considered  as  essential  to 
his  future  security,  though  he  contented  himself 
with  the  occupation  of  Spandau,  together  with  the 
permission  of  entering  Custrin  whenever  he  might 
require  it,  and  even  reduced  his  subsidiary  demand 
to  a  monthly  contribution  of  thirty  thousand  dol- 
lars. Every  thing  being  thus  adjusted  in  an  ami- 
cable manner,  the  elector  was  greeted  with  a  mili- 
tary salute ;  but  the  artillery  men  having  forgotten 
to  unload  the  cannon,  several  houses  were  damaged 
by  the  shot,  though  fortunately  no  lives  were  de- 
stroyed.* 

This  rigorous  treatment  of  a  sovereign,  so  nearly 
connected  with  the  Swedish  crown,  exposed  Gus- 
tavus  to  unmerited  obloquy,  and  was  represented 
by  his  adversaries  as  totally  inconsistent  with  those 
elevated  sentiments  of  moderation  and  equity,  which 
he  blazoned  to  the  world  as  the  leading  principles 
of  his  actions.  But  this  accusation,  when  imparti- 
ally examined,  appears  totally  destitute  of  founda- 
tion. Not  only  his  personal  glory,  and  the  welfare 
of  thousands  whom  he  led  to  battle,  but  the  future 
stability  of  the  protestant  religion  depended  upon 
the  result  of  the  negociation.  Situated  as  he  was, 
and  contending  in  a  cause  which  eventually  em- 
braced the  happiness  of  the  remotest  posterity,  it 
would  have  been  the  excess  of  imprudence  to  have 
allowed  the  noblest  projects,  ever  conceived  by  the 
magnanimity  of  mortal,  to  have  been  frustrated 
by  the  weak  and  fluctuating  councils  of  a  prince, 
equally  deficient  in  courage  and  sagacity,  and  sur- 


*  Puffendorf,  ii.  17.    Lotich.  i.  887.    Haitc,  i.  287. 
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rounded  by  ministeri?,  whoi^e  unblushing  venality 
ti^as  coi*rupted  by  the  treasures  of  Austria. 

No  sooner  was  this  convention  concluded,  which 
identifted  the  fortune  of  George  William  with  that 
of  Gustavus,  than  the  former  deemed  it  expedient 
in  a  studied  apology  to  justify  his  conduct  towards 
Ferdinand;  and,  as  he  naturally  expected  to  be  laden 
^ith  reproaches,  he  prudently  resolved  to  be  the 
first  to  complain.  He  accordingly  began  by  expa- 
tiating upon  the  evils  to  which  he  had  been  exposed 
by  the  disorderly  conduct  of  the  Austrians,  who, 
after  stripping  his  territories  of  every  thing  nec68' 
sary  for  human  sustenance,  had  abandoned  them 
to  the  discretion  of  the  Swedes,  whose  rigid  ad- 
herence to  the  dictates  of  justice  would  have  in- 
duced them  to  respect  the  neutrality  of  Branden- 
burg, had  it  not  been  previously  violated  by  then- 
enemies.  Too  feeble  to  vindicate  his  rights  by  the 
sword,  he  had  been  constramed  by  the  resistless 
law  of  necessity  to  attend  only  to  self-preservation. 

Unable  to  controvert  a  statement  supported  by 
clear  and  undeniable  facts,  and  equally  unwilling 
to  compromise  his  authority  by  a  weak  and  un- 
founded justification,  Ferdinand,  in  his  answer, 
confined  himself  to  general  topics,  without  conde- 
scending to  enter  into  particulars.  The  rapid  suc- 
cess of  the  Swedish  arms  he  imputed  to  the  dis- 
union which  unhappily  prevailed  among  the  differ- 
ent members  of  the  empire,  and  which  had  been 
plainly  manifested  in  the  unconstitutional  proceed- 
ings at  Leipsic.  With  respect  to  the  licentious  be- 
haviour of  his  troops,  he  simply  remarked,  that 
the  elector  would  be  fortunate  to  be  treated  by 
the  Swedes  with  equal  humanity,  because  it  was 
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iriipossibl^  for  a  country  to  become  the  theatre  of 
war,  without  bfeing  subject  to  a  thousand  incon- 
veniences * 

Gustavus  being  delivered  from  all  anxiety  by  the 
treaty  of  Berlin,  and  feeling  anxious  to  obliterate 
every  unfavourable  impression,  which  his  apparent 
indifference  for  the  fate  of  Magdeburg  might  have 
excited,  addressed  a  manifesto  to  the  German  na- 
tio^i,  in  w  hich  he  explained  his  reasons  without  thfe 
smallest  disguise.  Of  the  parsimony  of  the  senate 
he  particularly  complained,  Which  prevented  them 
from  raising  a  force  sufficient  to  man  their  extensive 
fortifications,  which,  if  properly  guarded,  might 
have  securely  derided  the  impotent  vengeance  of 
the  assailants.  He  farther  contended,  that  this  ill- 
judged  economy  did  not  proceed  from  pecuniary 
embarrsissments,  because  he  had  himself  advanced 
considerable  sums,  which  had  been  unpardonably 
diverted  to  other  purposes,  by  perfidy  or  pecula- 
tion. The  negligence  of  the  magistrates,  in  every 
other  department,  had  contributed  likewise  to  ac- 
celerate their  ruin,  as  it  had  induced  them  to  con- 
nive at  the  treachery  of  their  fellow  citizens,  though 
repeatedly  warned  of  the  danger.  This  fatal  indif- 
ference to  their  dearest  interests,  had  afforded  so 
much  facility  for  the  venal  and  disaffected  to  main- 
tain a  clandestine  correspondence  with  the  enemy, 
that  Tilly  not  only  obtained  the  minutest  informa- 
tion respecting  the  strength  and  disposition  of  the 
garrison,  but  was  regularly  apprised  even  of  the 
iaost  secret  deliberations  of  the  senate. 

Adverting  to  his  own  situation,  he  boldly  assert- 
^dj  that  nothing  on  his  part  had  been  left  unat- 


*  Lolicliius,  i.  889. 
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tempted,  to  prevent  the  dreadful  calamity;  but, 
before  he  could  venture  to  face  the  Austrian  army, 
it  was  necessary  for  him  to  secure  his  flank,  by  the 
possession  of  Francfort  and  Lansberg.  Disdaining 
concealment,  as  abhorrent  to  his  nature,  he  readily 
admitted,  that  he  had  repeatedly  promised  to  march 
to  the  succour  of  the  besieged;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  insisted  that  a  similar  engagement  could  not 
imply  the  attempting  impossibilities.  Those  im- 
portant fortresses,  however,  had  no  sooner  fallen, 
than  he  began  his  march  without  the  smallest  delay, 
and  should  have  inevitably  attempted  to  raise  the 
siege,  had  he  not  been  prevented  by  unexpected 
occurrences,  which  no  human  prescience  could 
foresee :  for  how  could  he  suppose  that  the  Elector 
of  Brandenburg,  his  friend  and  ally,  would  not  only 
have  declined  the  honour  of  participating  in  an  en- 
terprise, no  less  essential  to  the  stability  of  the 
protestant  church  than  to  the  safety  of  his  own  do- 
minions, should  even  refuse  to  grant  him  the  tem- 
porary occupation  of  Spandau,  so  indispensable 
to  the  success  of  the  undertaking.  Neither  was  it 
easier  to  have  believed,  that  the  political  head  of 
the  Evangelical  Union  would  have  carried  his  com- 
plaisance toward  the  imperial  court  so  far,  as  to  re- 
fuse him  a  passage  over  the  Elbe.* 

While,  by  wisdom  and  activity,  the  Swedish 
monarch  was  laying  the  foundation  of  his  future 
•glory,  Tilly  was  no  less  busily  employed  in  making 
preparations  for  humbling  the  Leipsic  confederacy. 
Having  taken  possession  of  the  see  of  Magdeburg, 
in  the  name  of  the  Archduke  Leopold,  second  son 
of  the  emperor,  and  appointed  Mansfeldt  governor 

*  Lotichius,  i.  883.     Hist,  de  Gustave  Adol.  332. 
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of  that  desolated  spot,  which  bore  a  far  greater  re- 
sembhmce  to  a  fortified  camp  than  to  one  of  the 
richest  emporia  of  northern  commerce,  but  which 
was  still  highly  important,  on  account  of  its  com- 
manding situation  upon  the  banks  of  the  Elbe,  he 
left  Pappenheim  with  a  force  sufficient  to  repel  any 
desultory  attack,  and  advanced  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  main  army,  with  the  intention  of  cutting  off 
all  communication  between  Cassel  and  Dresden.* 
Though  never  opposed  by  a  regular  force,  this  ex- 
pedition was  attended  with  considerable  loss ;  be- 
cause the  hardy  inhabitants  of  the  forest  of  Hartz 
retaliated  upon  the  stragglers  the  dreadful  enor- 
mities perpetrated  by  the  vmbridled  ferocity  of  their 
companions.^  For  many  miles  the  country  wa^ 
covered  with  the  bodies  of  those  who  had  fallen 
victims  to  the  fury  of  the  peasants,  whom  despair 
had  armed  with  invincible  courage ;  so  that  when 
Tilly  arrived  at  Erfurt,  his  defalcation  in  numbers 
was  scarcely  inferior  to  what  a  sanguinary  battle 
might  have  occasioned.  That  city,  though  calcu- 
lated from  its  situation  to  retard  the  progress  of  the 
Austrians,  had  been  left  destitute  of  provisions, 
ammunition,  and  artillery;  yet  so  anxious  was  the 
imperial  general  to  reduce  it,  that  he  suffered  the 
magistrates  to  remain  in  office,  upon  paying  a  mo- 
derate contribution.  Weimar,  Eisenach,  and  Go- 
tha,  being  successively  occupied,  the  natives  were 


•  Puffendorf,  iii.  21.     Gualdo,  i.  33.     Guletti,  i.  192. 

t  So  great  was  their  brutality,  that,  disdaining  to  employ  the  smallest 
Idelicacy,  even  toward  women  of  elevated  rank,  they  stripped  the 
ICountess  of  Gleichcn,  in  her  own  castle,  of  all  she  possessed,  and, even 
)f  her  personal  ornaments. — Galetti,  ibid. 
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treated  with  indecent  rapacity,  though  subject  to 
princes  of  the  Saxon  family.* 

Undismayed  by  the  tempest  which  tiireatened  to 
overwhehu  him,  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  collected 
his  forces  in  the  vicinity  of  Cassel,  prepared  to  en- 
counter the  impending  danger  with  heroic  fortitude. 
Formidable  alike  from  the  extent  of  his  resources, 
and  the  elevated  qualities  of  his  mind,  that  priace 
had  been  long  an  object  of  terror  to  many  of  his 
neighbours,!  whose  collective  strength,  even  if  pru- 
dently consolidated  for  the  reduction   of  Cassel, 
might  have  been  foiled  in  the  arduous  attempt.    Un- 
less aided  by  the  co-operation  of  an  Austrian  army, 
they  looked  forward  with  anxiety,  if  not  with  dis- 
may, to  the  possibility  of  a  renewal  of  those  melan- 
choly scenes  which    they  had   experienced    from 
Mansfeldt  and  Brunswick :  with  the  most  pressing 
solicitations,  they  accordingly  supplicated  the  pro- 
tection  of  Tilly,    who  flattered  himself,   that  the 
consternation,  universally  excited  by  the  downfall 
of  Magdeburg,   might  enable  him  to  reduce  the 
Landgrave  to  unconditional  submission  before  Gus- 
tavus  could  arrive  to  his  succour.    Anticipating  the 
dissolution  of  the  Leipsic  confederacy,  as  a  neces- 
sary consequence  of  his  victory,  and  looking  for- 
ward with  confidence  to  the  glory  reserved  for  his 
declining  years,  when  he  should  triumphantly  close 
his  military  career,  by  driving  the  Swedes  out  of 
Germany. 

The  event,  however,  was  so  far  from  correspond- 


*  Puffendorf,  iii.  21. 
t  The  Electors  of  Mentz  and  Cologne,  the  Bishops  of  Munstcr  ait4 
Paderborn,  and  the  Abbot  of  Fulde. 
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iug  with  these  exaggerated  expectatioDS,  that,  even  in 
the  outset,  insuperable  difficulties  arose.  A  haughty 
message  from  Tilly  summoned  the  Landgrave  imme- 
diately to  declare,  whether  he  wished  to  be  considerr 
ed  as  the  friend  or  the  enemy  of  Ferdinand  ;  and,  if 
he  decided  for  the  former,  he  was  required  to  receive 
an  Austrian  garrison,  both  at  Ca&sel  and  Ziegen- 
fayeim;  he  was  likewise  commanded  ,to  disband 
the  troops,  which  he  bad  trained  and  disciplined 
with  indefatigable  industry;  to  desist  from  al^ 
future  enrolments,  and  even  to  furnish  the  im- 
perial army  with  money,  provisions,  and  ammu- 
nition." * 

Under  similar  circumstances  the  generality  of 
princes  would  liave  yielded  submissively  to  the  im- 
petuous torrent,  too  happy  to  purchase  a  moment- 
ary exemption  from  the  horrors  of  war  by  the 
sacrifice  of  honour  and  independence.  But  the 
friend  of  Gustavus  was  cast  by  nature  in  a  different 
mould ;  his  idol  was  glory,  and  he  nobly  preferred 
a  warrior's  death  io  ignominious  vassalage.  Unter- 
rified  by  the  immense  disparity  of  force,  and  inca- 
pable of  averting  the  gathering  tempest  by  deceit 
or  prevarication,  he  replied,  with  laconic  dignity, 
Ithat,  "  without  abandoning  every  principle  of  self- 
preservation,  he  could  not  surrender  his  fortresses  ; 
'that  he  wanted  his  troops  for  his  own  protection, 
and  had  neither  money  nor  provisions  to  spare;  but 
that  if  the  Austrian  general  was  in  distress  for 
either,  he  would  advise  him  to  apply  to  the  Duke 
of  Bavaria,  who  was  abundantly  provided  with 
hoihf  and  who  was  so  deeply  interested  m  the  suc- 
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cess  of  his  enterprize,   that  he  would  contribute 
with  pleasure  towards  it."* 

Highly  exasperated  at  being  treated  with  irony, 
when  he  expected  the  most  servile  respect,  Tilly 
resolved,  by  the  severity  of  military  execution,  to 
make  both  sovereign  and  subjects  repent;  and, 
from  his  general  character,  we  may  fairly  infer,  that 
he  would  not  have  proved  remiss,  in  carrying  this 
menace  into  execution,  had  he  been  allowed  time 
by  Gustavus  to  fulfil  it. 

After  securing  the  co-operation  of  the  Prussians, 
the  king  departed  for  Stettin,  having  entrusted 
Banner  with  the  temporary  command  of  the  forces 
collected  in  the  vicinity  of  Berlin.  Immediately 
after  his  arrival  in  the  capital  of  Pomerania,  he 
gave  audience  to  a  Russian  ambassador,  commis- 
sioned by  the  chief  of  those  inhospitable  regions, 
to  felicitate  him  upon  his  rapid  success,  and  to  offer 
to  assist  in  the  glorious  undertaking  with  hordes  of 
auxiliary  savages.  To  this  amicable  assurance  a 
most  flattering  answer  was  returned,  and  a  treaty 
was  signed,  by  which  the  Czar  engaged  to  inundate 
Germany  with  his  barbarous  hosts,  whenever  his 
aid  should  be  required.  Though  nothing  short  of 
the  most  urgent  necessity  could  have  tempted 
Gustavus  to  have  accepted  the  assistance  of  such 
allies;  yet  he  felt  delighted  at  an  event,  which 
secured  him  in  future  against  the  machinations 
of  Poland,  whose  sovereign,  as  we  have  seen 
in  the  preceding  pages,  was  blindly  devoted  to 
Austria.f 

After  dismissing  the  Muscovite  plenipotentiaries, 


*  Gualdo,  i.  34.    Fuffendort;  iii.  21.    Galetti,  j.  193, 
t  Ibid. 
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laden  with  caresses  and  presents,  Gustaviis  hasten- 
ed to  Gripswald,  the  only  Pomeranian  fortress  still 
occupied  by  the  imperialists,  but  closely  blockaded 
by  Todt,  an  able  and  enterprising  officer.  The 
strength  of  the  fortifications  might  have  long  defied 
the  efibrts  of  the  assailants,  had  not  its  reduction 
been  accelerated  by  the  intemperate  courage  of  the 
commander.  Though  proof  against  the  threats  or  the 
temptations  of  the  Swedes,  Perusi  could  not  behold 
the  prospect  of  glory  with  equal  indifterence.  Find- 
ing themselves  unable  to  make  any  impression,  the 
besiegers  endeavoured,  by  taunts  and  insults,  to 
make  the  governor  abandon  his  asylum.  The  strata- 
gem succeeded ;  Perusi  having  pursued  a  small  de- 
tachment, with  the  hope  of  being  able  to  cut  it  off, 
was  surrounded  and  slain,  after  a  gallant  resistance. 
His  successor,  less  romantic  in  his  ideas  of  honour, 
was  easily  induced  to  capitulate,  upon  condition 
that  the  garrison  should  be  allowed  to  retire  to 
Rostock,  escorted  by  a  Swedish  detachment;  which, 
proving  too  feeble  to  enforce  compliance,  was  dis- 
armed and  ill-treated  by  the  prisoners.  No  sooner 
was  Todt  made  acquainted  with  the  enemy's  per- 
fidy, than  he  ordered  his  cavalry  to  pursue  them; 
and  the  commission  was  executed  with  so  much 
celerity,  that  they  were  soon  overtaken,  and  either 
cut  to  pieces,  or  compelled  to  enrol  under  tlie  ban- 
ners of  Sweden.* 

The  capture  of  Gripswald  was  almost  immedi- 
ately followed  by  the  reinstatement  of  the  Dukes 
of  Mecklenburg ;  which  ceremony  was  performed 
with  all  the  pomp  and  solemnity  which  could  give 
additional  lustre  to  their  inauguration.f     No  time, 

*  Puffeiidorf,  ii.  18.    Harte,  ii.  293. 
*  Ibid.  22.    Galetti,  i.  147.    Harte,  i.  295.     Klicvcnhiller,  \i.  18.>7. 
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however,  Mas  lost;  during  the  festivities,  Gustavus 
gave  directions  for  investing  Wismar  and  Rostock, 
and  dispatched  a  confidential  minister  to  Lyons,  to 
give  the  ultimate  arrangements  to  the  treaty  of 
Beervi^aldt,  and  to  provide  for  the  regular  payment 
of  the  subsidy. 

While  the  Swede  was  thus  exerting  his  utmost  en- 
deavours in  order  to  augment  the  number  of  his  par- 
tisans by  wisdom,  justice,  and  moderation,  Ferdi- 
nand was  following  a  different  course,  and  by  his 
tyrannical  proceedings,  not  only  alienating  the  af- 
fections of  his  natural  allies,  but  converting  into 
open  and  irreconcileable  enemies  many,  whom  indo- 
lence or  timidity  might  have  tempted  to  persevere 
in  a  disgraceful  system  of  neutrality.  By  an  in- 
temperate edict  he  hastily  annulled  all  the  acts  of 
the  assembly  of  Leipsic,  enjoining  the  members, 
under  pain  of  incurring  his  utmost  displeasure, 
cordially  to  unite  with  him  in  the  meritorious  un- 
dertaking of  expelling  the  Swedes  from  the  empiie. 
In  order  to  facilitate  that  important  enterprize,  no 
less  essential  to  the  internal  tranquillity  of  Ger- 
many than  requisite  for  the  preservation  of  its  mili- 
tary renown,  they  were  summoned  to  provide  the 
imperial  armies  with  money,  forage,  and  ammuni- 
tion, and  to  allow  them  at  all  times  an  uninter- 
rupted passage  through  their  dominions,  Advert- 
ing to  the  complaints  so  repeatedly  urged  against 
the  rapacity  of  the  soldiers,  he  affected  to  treat 
them  as  originating  chiefly  in  that  spirit  of  disaffec- 
tion, which  was  rapidly  spreading  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  religion,  and  the  utter  subversion  of  all  legi- 
timate authority.*  This  haughty  mandate  was  suc- 
ceeded by  another,  addressed  to  the  members  of  the 

*    Lotichius,  i,  142. 
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Germanic  constitution,  as  well  as  to  all  magistrates 
and  generals,  forbidding  them  to  issue  any  fresh 
commissions  for  the  recruiting  service,  and  re- 
quiring them  to  exert  their  influence  in  order  to 
prevent  the  new  levies  from  joining  their  standards  ; 
and  lest  the  conventions  subscribing  with  Sweden 
might  be  alleged  in  excuse  of  disobedience,  it  con- 
cluded by  absolving  the  German  nation  from  every 
obligation  inadvertently  contracted  with  the  in- 
vader, as  if  he  seriously  believed,  that  the  privi- 
leges of  dispensing  with  the  most  solemn  engage* 
ments  was  a  prerogative  annexed  to  the  imperial 
sceptie.*" 

But  monitories  and  menaces  were  no  longer  in 
season.  The  eyes  of  the  protestants  were  at  length 
opened  to  the  danger  by  which  they  were  sur- 
ronnded  ;  the  inhumanity  of  Tilly  had  closed  every 
bosom  against  the  illusions  of  hope;  and,  as  the 
consternation  excited  by  the  destruction  of  MagdC' 
burg  began  gradually  to  abate,  the  timid  counsels 
of  indecision  were  rejected  with  disdain  ;  and  even 
where  the  necessary  resolution  was  wanting,  it 
found  a  powerful  substitute  in  despair.  Instead 
of  disbanding  their  troops  the  recruiting  service 
was  carried  on  with  increasing  activity  in  Mis- 
nia,  Franconia,  and  Swabia,  particularly  in  the 
great  commercial  cities  where  the  love  of  inde- 
pendence, the  necessary  consequence  of  a  repub- 
lican constitution,  gave  additional  ardour  to  re- 
ligious enthusiasm. 

Highly  incensed  at  the  contempt  with  which  his 
authority  was  treated,  the  emperor  embraced  the 
hasty  resolution  of  enforcing  obedience  by  coercion ; 

*  Harte,  i.  296. 
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and,  for  this  purpose,  he  sent  instructions  to  his 
generals,  as  they  returned  from  Italy,  to  suspend 
their  march  towards  the  Elbe  and  the  Weser,  till 
they  should  have  extinguished  disaffection  in  the 
south.     These  orders  were  executed  with  a  vigor- 
ous punctuality  which  did  little  credit  to  the  feel- 
ings of  the  commanders.     The  imperial  cities  of 
XJlm,  Kempton,  and  Memmingen  were  compelled 
by  the  cruelty  of  Fun  temberg  and  Aldringer,  not 
only  to  renounce  the  confederacy,  and  to  purchase 
an  exemption  from  military  rapacity  by  a  heavy 
contribution,  but  even  to  submit  to  the  "  edict  of 
restitution."    Tertns  no  less  oppressive  were  succes- 
sively imposed  upon  all  the  Swabian  states,  and 
among  the  rest  upon  the  Duchy  of  Wirtemberg, 
at  that  time  subject  to  a  feeble  government,  the 
natural  consequence  of  a  minority.     All  the  regi- 
ments equipped  in  conformity  to  the  resolutions 
embraced  at  Leipsic  were  compelled  to  enter  into 
the  Austrian  service  ;  a  circumstance  which  afford- 
ed a  formidable  addition  to  the  force  destined  for 
the  annihilation  of  protestantism.*     But  as  this  reso- 
lution in  the  political  horizon  was  solely  the  effect 
of  compulsion,  its  duration  was  coeval  with  the 
ascendancy  of  the  power  by  whose  tyranny  it  was 
promoted.     Hence  the  obligations  contracted  with 
the  satellites  of  despotism  were  virtually  abrogated 
by  the  triumphs  of  Gustavus  in  Saxony. 

Having  established  his  power  in  Mecklenberg 
and  Pomerania,  on  the  solid  basis  of  universal 
esteem,  and  fixed  the  fluctuating  attachment  of 
Prussia,  the  King  of  Sweden  conceived  that  the 
moment  was  arrived,   when   he   might  adventure 

*  Puffendorf,  iii.  20.    Schmidt,  v.  3.    Harte,  i.  296. 
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southwards  with  security.     With  this  view  he  as- 
>embled  the  different  corps   encamped  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Spandau,  and  directed  his  march  toward 
the  Elbe  ;  but  as  it  was  an  invariable  maxim  with 
him  never  to  entrust  to  others  any  important  com- 
mission, which  it  was  possible  for  him  personally 
to  perform,  he  explored  the  country  at  the  head  of 
his  cavalry,  till  he  arrived  within  sight  of  the  sump- 
tuous monastery  of  Jerichou,  when,  being  satisfied 
that  the  enemy  entertained  no  thoughts  of  molesting 
him,   he  pushed  boldly  forward   to  the  gates  of 
Magdeburg,   where  Pappenheim   had   retired   for 
shelter.*     Convinced  that  activity  is  the   soul  of 
war,  he  forded  the  Elbe  at  a  spot  where  till  then 
it  had  been  deemed  impassable,  and  carried  Tan^ 
germund   by   assault;    an    important  acquisition, 
as  it  enabled  him  to   extend   his   quarters   in    a 
country  plentifully  stocked  with  cattle,  and  abound- 
ing in  the  richest  productions  of  husbandry.     It 
is    said   that   at  one   time   he  had  conceived  the 
design  of  retaking  Magdeburg,  but,  after  delibe- 
rately weighing  the  difficulty  of  the  undertaking 
against  the  splendour  incidental  to  success,  he  re- 
solved to  sacrifice  the  brilliant  chimeras  of  ambi- 
tion to  more  permanent  objects  of  glorv-f 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  execution  of  his  future 
projects,  the  king  deemed  it  expedient  to  render 
himself  master  ofHavelburg  and  Werben;  the  latter, 
valuable  from  the  strength  of  its  situation,  being 
built  on  an  eminence  near  the  coniiuence  of  the 
Havel  and  the  Elbe.  Banner  in  consequence  re- 
ceived directions  to  storm  Havelberg,  which  he 
executed  with  his  usual  intelligence,  while  Werben 

*  Puffendorf,iii.  19.  f  Harte,  ii.  99. 
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xvns  subjected  to  the  dominion  of  Sweden  by  the 
enterprising  valour  of  Bauditzen  * 

The  rapid  progress  of  Gustavus  rendering  Pap- 
j)enheim's  position  no  longer  secure,  he  retired  to 
Halberstadt,  from  whence  he  dispatched  courier 
after  courier,  intreating  Tilly  not  to  waste  a  single 
moment  in  distant  enterprises,  which  even  if  at- 
tended with  the  eolnplete  success,  would  ill  com- 
pensate the  loss  of  an  army. 

Notwithstanding  he  was  occupied  in  the  de- 
lightful employment  of  gratifying  his  pride  and 
resentment,  by  subjecting  the  langrairate  6f  Hesse 
to  military  execution,  that  veteran  general  sus- 
pended his  schemes  to  a  more  convenient  oppor- 
tunity, not  totally  displeased  perhaps  at  being 
furnished  with  an  excuse  for  abandoning  a  coun- 
try, where  he  met  with  a  more  obstinate  resistance 
than  he  expected,  and  which  was  completely  ex- 
hausted by  the  insatiable  rapacity  of  the  invaders. 
Having  mustered  his  forces  under  the  walls  of 
Mulhausen,  he  proceeded  to  Wolmerstadt,  and 
being  joined  by  Pappenheim,  continued  his  march 
toward  the  Elbe,  declaring  publicly  that  it  was 
his  fixed  resolution  to  give  battle  immediately  to 
Gustavus.^ 

No  sooner  was  the  king  apprised  of  his  intention 
than  he  quitted  Tangermund  for  the  stronger  posi- 
tion of  Werben,:j:  secretly  determined  not  to  hazard 
an  engagement,  till  he  should  have  obtained  the 
co-operation  of  Saxony. 


*  Puffendorf,  iii.  19.     Gualdo,  i.  3'6. 

t  1631.  Hist,  de  GustaTe  Adolplte,  345. 

X  Werbcu  is  supposed  to  be  situated  near  the  spot,  where  the  Vaw- 
peror  Henry  I.  gained  a  decisive  victory  over  the  Vandals,  in  commemo- 
ration  of  whir'-  "     ^".lilt  Sigburg,  or  the  castle  of  victor]/,  ibid.  347. 
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Meanwhile  Tilly  advanced  by  hasty  marches, 
anticipating  the  laurels  which  he  was  about  to  ac- 
quire at  the  expense  of  a  prince  whose  coura^6  he 
esteemed,  but  whom  he  was  still  tempted  to  regard 
in  the  light  of  a  daring  adventurer.     Impressed  with 
the  fatal  conviction  of  the  unrivalled  excellence  of 
Austrian  tactics,  and  the  ascendancy   of  veteran 
genius,  he  haughtily  disdained  those  common  pre- 
cautions which  are  rarely  neglected  with  impunity. 
Persuaded  that  the  terror  of  his  name  would  over- 
whelm the  Swedes  with  dismay,  he  appears  entirely 
to  have  excluded  from  his  thoughts  even  the  re- 
motest contingency  of  a  reverse,  and  to  this  de- 
structive impression  the  succeeding  disasters  ought 
in  a  great  measure  to  be  ascribed.     Gustavus  was 
informed  that  a  detachment  of  Austrian  cavalry, 
encamped  every  night  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  army  with  less  attention  to  security  than 
to  convenience,  not  supposing  themselves  in  danger 
from  the  attempts  of  an  adversary,  whom  they  arro- 
gantly believed  to  be  diligently  occupied  in  throw- 
ing  up   breast-works   and  digging  intrenchnients, 
instead  of  meditating  plans  of  aggression.     This 
intelligence  having  been  verified  by  an  official  re- 
port, the  king  determined  to  chastise  the  presump- 
tion of  Tilly,  and  concerted  his  measures  with  so 
much  address,  that  the  enemy  were  attacked  in 
different  quarters  before  they  had  time  to  prepare 
for  their  defence.     The   result  of  a  combat  coii- 
ducted  amid  the  confusion  and  darkness  of  the 
flight,  proved  no  less  honourable  than  advantage- 
ous to  the  conqueror,  since  it  so  completely  dis- 
concerted the  projects  of  Tilly,  that  he  reriiained 
inactive  for  several  days ;  thus  allowing  time  for 
Gustavus  to  concentrate  his  forces  in  the  camp  of 
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Werben,  which  by  indefatigable  labour  he  had  ren- 
dered unassailable.* 

At  this  important  juncture,  when  the  eyes  of 
Europe  were  attentively  fixed  on  the  actions  of 
Gustavus,  his  royal  consort,  Maria  Eleonora  landed 
in  Pomerania,  accompanied  by  numerous  reinforce- 
ments. On  her  arrival  at  Wolgast,  she  was  re- 
ceived by  Bogislaus  with  every  flattering  mark 
of  respect ;  but  what  proved  far  more  grateful  to 
her  affectionate  heart,  she  was  present  at  the  cele- 
bration of  a  public  festival,  in  commemoration 
of  the  anniversary  of  their  deliverer's  landing. 
A^hort  time  afterwards  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton 
entered  the  Oder  at  the  head  of  six  thousand 
hardy  mountaineers.  An  expedition,  so  little  ho- 
nourable to  the  military  character  of  a  warlike  na- 
tion, iipposes  upon  an  English  historian  the  para- 
mount obligation  of  investigating  the  causes  of  its 
failure. 

Though  the  talents  of  Hamilton  were  by  no  means 
calculated  to  add  increasing  lustre  to  the  Caledo- 
nian name,  yet  his  illustrious  descent,  the  romantic 
gallantry  of  his  disposition,  a  taste  for  magnifi- 
cence which  bordered  on  profusion,  and  perhaps, 
more  than  all,  the  advantage  of  being  allied  to  the 
royal  house  of  Stuart,  captivated  the  admiration  of 
the  exiled  Queen  of  Bohemia,  who  not  only  treated 
him  with  the  consideration  due  to  a  kinsman,  but 
selected  him  for  her  confidential  adviser.  This  ill- 
founded  partiality  pointed  him  out  to  the  court  as 
the  fittest  person  to  be  entrusted  with  the  com- 
mand of  the  troops,  intended  to  assist  in  recovering 
the  palatinate. 

*  Gualdo,  i.  37.    GaleUi,  i.  197.    Lotichius,  i.  920.    Burgus,  220. 
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To  have  levied  them  openly  in  the  royal  name, 
and  thus  rendered  the  interference  of  England  a 
national  act,  would  have  been  far  more  consistent 
with  the  dignity  of  the  sovereign,  and  the  exalted 
character  of  the  nation.*  But  the  inextricable  laby- 
rinth in  which  Charles  was  entangled,  prevented  his 
acting  with  vigour.  Instead  of  publicly  espousing 
the  protestant  cause,  as  he  was  exhorted  to  do  by 
his  ambassador, t  he  suffered  himself  to  be  amused 
by  the  insidious  professions  of  Spain  and  Austria ; 
and  even  when  taught  by  repeated  failures  that  it 
was  in  vain  to  attempt  the  re-establishment  of  his 
unfortunate  brother-in-law  by  the  lenient  modes  of 
negociation,  he  resolved  to  preserve  a  pacific  coun- 
tenance, chusing  rather  to  allow  a  powerful  sub- 
ject to  trench  upon  the  prerogatives  of  royalty,  by 
raising  an  army  in  his  own  name,  than  to  involve 
himself  in  hostilities  with  Austria.^ 

No  sooner  had  Hamilton  obtained  the  king's  per- 
mission, than  he  sent  proposals  to  Sweden,  offering 
to  raise  six  thousand  men  upon  certain  conditions. 
The  bearer  of  the  dispatches||  was  cordially  wel- 
comed by  Gustavus,  who  after  complimenting  the 
marquis  upon  the  zeal  which  he  manifested  for  the 
protestant  religion,  and  the  attachment  which  he 


*  His  majpsty  not  finding  it  convenient  to  appear  in  it  liimself,  re- 
solved it  should  pass  for  the  voluntary  assistance  of  his  subjects  to  which 
1^  should  only  give  vi^ay. — Burnefs  Memoirs  of  Hamilton,  6, 
f  Sir  Thomas  Roe. 
t  To  enable  the  marquis  to  raise  his  men,  tlie  king  granted  unto  hjn^ 

tg|i(  lease  of  the  customs  of  wines  in  Scotland  for  sixteen  years. Rush- 

[Worth's  Hist.  Collect,  ii.  62.    Burnet's  Memoirs  of  the  Duke  of  Hamil- 
n,  10. — A  letter  inserted  in  the  preceding  page  of  Rushwortli's  Collec- 
ion  from  Charles  to  the  electress  will  sufficiently  shew,  that  neither  pre- 
fuication,  nor  insult,  could  convince  him  of  the  perfidy  of  Spain. 
II  Colonel  Hamilton,  brother  to  the  Earl  of  Hadington.— Burnet,  6. 
VOL.    I.  2    M 
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professed  for  his  royal  person,  requested  to  be 
made  acquainted  with  the  time  and  place  of  his 
landing,  that  he  might  prepare  an  escort  of  four 
thousand  infantry  to  receive  him;  this  escort  was 
to  remain  with  the  British  troops,  and  be  supported 
during  a  year  at  the  expense  of  Sweden.  The 
marquis  having  requested  a  reinforcement  of  two 
thousand  cavalry,  as  essential  to  the  success  of  his 
future  operations,  Gustavus  promised  that  every 
possible  exertion  should  be  made  to  procure  them. 
It  was  farther  agreed  that  unless  the  king  should 
be  present,  the  marquis  should  enjoy  the  supreme 
command  of  all  the  troops ;  but  m  order  to  give 
additional  energy  to  his  deliberations,  as  well  as 
to  obviate  the  possibility  of  any  misunderstanding, 
he  should  be  constantly  attended  by  a  Swedish 
officer,  well  acquainted  with  the  country,  and  com- 
petent to  assist  him  with  salutary  advice.  With 
respect  to  the  territories  which  Hamilton  might 
conquer,  it  was  stipulated,  that  they  should  belong 
to  the  crown  of  Sweden,  but  the  revenues  and  con- 
tributions were  to  be  left  entirely  at  Hamilton's 
disposal,  provided  no  unwarrantable  depredations 
were  committed.  And  lastly,  both  Hamilton  and 
his  followers  were  required  to  take  an  oath  of  fide- 
lity to  Gustavus.''^ 

It  is  a  singular  circumstance,  that  no  notice 
should  have  been  taken  of  the  unfortunate  Palatine, 
the  ostensible  object  of  British  interference :  but 
whether  this  omission  proceeded  from  negligence, 
or  inattention,    has   never   been   satisfactorily   ex- 


♦  This  treaty  may  be  found  at  length  in  Burnet,  7. — It  was  signed  at 
Stockholm  by  the  King  of  Sweden,  May  30th,  1630,  but  was  not  ratified 
by  Hamilton  till  INIarcli  1st  in  the  following  year. 
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plained.  Other  clauses  were  so  carelessly  worded, 
as  to  admit  of  different  interpretations  ;  and  hence, 
from  the  very  moment  of  Hamilton's  landing,  no 
cordiality  subsisted  between  him  and  his  illustrious 
ally.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to  deny,  that  the 
marquis  at  first  fulfilled  the  agreement  with  zeal  and 
sincerity ;  and  so  popular  was  the  cause  in  which 
he  had  embarked,  that  volunteers  in  crowds  flocked 
daily  to  his  standard,  among  whom  were  comprised 
many  experienced  officers,  who  had  served  with 
distinction  under  Spinola  and  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
those  consummate  masters  in  military  tactics. 

The  known  integrity  of  Gustavus  precludes  the 
suspicion  of  premeditated  duplicity,  and  the  clear- 
ness of  his  intellect  renders  it  equally  improbable, 
that  he  should  have  been  mistaken ;  we  are  there- 
fore compelled,  notwithstanding  the  laboured  apo- 
logy of  Burnet,  to  admit,  with  the  partisans  of  the 
Swedish  monarch,  that  Hamilton  was  in  fault, 
though  it  is  highly  probable,  that  his  was  an  error 
of  the  understanding,  and  not  of  the  heart.  Ac- 
customed to  admiration  from  the  servility  of  de- 
pendants, ever  prone  to  offer  idolatrous  homage  at 
the  shrine  of  power,  he  may  have  been  led  to  enter- 
tain exaggerated  notions  of  his  personal  conse- 
quence and  abilities ;  an  opinion  calculated  to 
expose  him  to  the  severest  mortification,  when 
he  found  those  talents  less  highly  appreciated  by 
a  prince  too  much  enlightened  to  tolerate  pre- 
sumption and  vanity,  notwithstanding  they  were 
decorated  with  all  the  splendid  insignia  of  royal 
favour;*   and   who  valued   men  neither   for   their 


*  Huine  describes  him  as  a  man,  the  subtleties  and  refinements  of  whose 
I  conduct,  and  whose  temporising  maxims,  thougli  accompanied  with  good 

2    M    2 
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descent,  their  wealth,  nor  their  titles,  but  for  the 
soundness  of  their  judgment,  and  the  purity  of 
their  morals.* 

Convinced  that  a  battle  must  shortly  take  place, 
Gustavus  exhorted  his  Caledonian  ally  to  embark 
with  all  possible  expedition.  Meanwhile  commis- 
sioners were  issued  to  Lord  Reay  and  Farenbach, 
for  raising  tQur  additional  regiments,  which  were 
probably  destined  to  join  the  English  forces,  in 
conformity  to  the  promise  given  to  Hamilton.!  This 
project,  however,  was  rendered  abortive  by  the 
treachery  of  Farenbach,  who  deserted  to  the  impe- 
rialists with  all  the  money  allotted  for  recruiting.^ 

On  the  16th  of  July,  Hamilton  sailed  from  Yar- 
mouth, with  a  fleet  consisting  of  forty  vessels  ;  but, 
being  informed  upon  his  arrival  off  Bremen,  that 
no  escort  was  ready  to  receive  him,  and  that   the 


intentions,  continually  excited  suspicion,  and  whose  cautious  temper  in- 
clined him  always  toward  moderate  and  dilatory  measures,  Iviii.  Such  a 
person  was  not  likely  long  to  enjoy  the  confidence  of  the  most  enterprising 
warrior  of  modern  times.  Whitelock  calls  him  "  an  unsteady  man," 
75.  Lord  Clarendon  says,  that  *'  he  had  more  outfaced  the  law  in  bold 
projects  and  pressures  upon  the  people,  than  any  other  njan  durst  liave 
presumed  to  do." — "  Though  the  readiest  man  to  advise  the  pacification, 
he  was  the  most  visible  author  of  the  breach  of  it." — Hist,  of  the  Rebel- 
lion, i.  119. 

*  Without  incurring  the  imputation  of  vanity,  Gustavus  might  have 
veutured  to  say  with  Ulysses, — 

Nam  genus,  et  proavos,  et  quae  non  fecimus  ipsi, 
Vix  ea  nostra  voco. — Ovid  Metamorp.  xiii.  140. 

t  This  conjecture  acquires  additional  probability,  when  we  consider 
that  the  country  in  which  they  were  to  be  raised  (viz.  Bremen,  Holland, 
•and  Frieseland),  lay  contiguous  to  the  spot  where  the  English  were  ex- 
pected to  land;  and  that  their  numbers  corresponded  exactly  with  those 
of  the  reinforcements  promised  to  the  Marquis :  a  Swedish  regiment,  con- 
sisting of  one  thousand  and  eight  men,  the  four  regiments  of  course 
would  have  comprehended  only  thirty-two  more  than  the  cpntingent. 
Harte,  i.  317. 

:  Ibid. 
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adjacent  country  was,  for  the  most  part,  occupied 
by  the  imperialists,  he  resolved,  without  farther 
deliberation,  to  steer  for  the  mouth  of  the  Oder.* 
This  unexpected  deviation  from  the  preconcerted 
plan  considerably  deranged  the  schemes  of  Gus- 
tavus,  because  the  Archbishop  of  Bremen  had  se- 
cretly promised  to  declare  in  his  favour,  the  moment 
he  could  do  it  with  safety.  This  project,  however, 
was  completely  frustrated  by  the  pride  or  impru- 
dence of  Hamilton,  who  by  uniting  his  forces  with 
those  of  the  prelate,  might  have  created  a  diversion 
extremely  distressing  to  Tilly.f 

To  this  circumstance  must  be  attributed  the  sub- 
sequent coolness  which  prevailed  between  the  king 
and  the  marquis ;  because  it  induced  the  former  to 
entertain  a  contemptible  opinion  of  the  military 
talents  of  bis  ally,  which  unfavourable  preposses- 
sion was  still  further  aggravated  by  the  expense 
and  magnificence  which  he  affected.:):  Apprehen- 
sive that  an  example,  totally  subversive  of  regular 
discipline,  might  prove  contagious,  Gustavus  or- 
dered the  British  auxiliaries  to  watch  the  motions 
of  the  Austrians  upon  the  frontiers  of  Silesia,  from 


*  Burnet,  16,  observes  a  cautious  silence  respecting  his  motives,  but 
Puffendorf  seems  to  insinuate,  that  this  resolution  was  embraced  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  King  of  Denmark,  apprehensive  that  his  pretensions  to 
the  see  of  Bremen,  would  become  entirely  hopeless,  should  it  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  Swedes,  iii.  23, 

t  Whitelock  tells  us  that  so  little  care  was  taken  to  provide  food  and 
accommodation  for  the  soldiers,  that  they  arrived  in  a  sick  and  shattered 
condition,  and  mouldered  away  in  a  short  time,  15. 

X  According  to  Harte,  the  splendour  of  his  equipage,  of  his  table,  and 
[of  his  retinue,  would  have  been  more  consistent  with  tlie  magnificence 
lof  a  royal  establishment,  than  with  that  of  a  subject,  however  illustrious 
mis  birth,  or  great  his  fortune.  He  was  constantly  served  by  forty  pages, 
Ithe  sons  of  gentlemen,  and  attended  by  a  guard  of  four  hundred  men,  all 
Iclad  in  the  richest  uniforms,  i.  320. 
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whence  Home  was  recalled,  with  directions  to  leave 
four  thousand  men,  to  reinforce  the  Caledonians  * 

Justly  mortified  at  having  suffered  some  of  his 
best  disciplined  regiments  to  be  surprised,  Tilly 
flattered  himself  to  efface  the  intolerable  stain  by  a 
decisive  victory,  and  accordingly  he  advanced,  by 
hasty  marches,  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  over- 
whelm the  Swedes  in  their  camp  at  Werben,  before 
their  entrenchments  were  brought  to  perfection. 
Unwilling,  however,  to  trust  entirely  to  the  prowess 
of  his  troops,  he  contrived  to  establish  a  secret  cor- 
respondence with  some  officers  in  the  service  of 
Gustavus,  who  undertook,  in  consideration  of  a 
competent  reward,  to  spike  the  cannon,  and  to'  set 
fire  to  Werben,  at  the  moment  Tilly  should  com- 
mence the  attack.  The  plot  being  discovered, 
enabled  the  king  to  entangle  the  enemy  in  the  snare 
prepared  for  his  own  destruction ;  and  he  accor- 
dingly suffered  them  to  approach  within  musket 
shot,  without  manifesting  an  inclination  to  oppose 
them  ;  but  just  as  they  were  preparing  to  leap  into 
the  trenches,  a  tremendous  fire  was  suddenly  opened 
from  all  his  artillery,  which  instantly  threw  them 
into  confusion.  A  vigorous  sally  completed  their 
overthrow ;  they  fled  precipitately,  and  were  fol- 
lowed by  the  Swedes  to  a  considerable  distance, 
leaving  little  less  than  six  thousand  dead  upon  the 
field  of  battle,  according  to  the  testimony  of  many 
respectable  writers.^  These  numbers,  though  pro- 
bably much  exaggerated,  shew  at  least  that  the 
action  was  highly  advantageous  to  the  victors,  and 


*  This  Burnet  positively  denies,  asserting  that  two  hundred  horse,  antt 
three  hundred  foot,  were  all  the  auxiliaries  sent  him,  17. 
t  Puffcndorf,  iii  21.    Haitc,  i.  307. 
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no  less  injurious  to  the  reputation  of  Tilly,  whose 
pride  was  wounded  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  be- 
came more  ferocious  than  ever.*  It  was  in  this  ac- 
tion that  Bernard,  Duke  of  Weiipar,  gave  early 
proofs  of  that  consummate  skill  which  afterwards 
illustrated  his  military  career,  in  consequence  of 
which  he  was  raised  by  Gustavus  to  the  rank  of 
general  .f 

Finding  the  opinion  which  he  entertained  of  the 
King  of  Sweden's  talents  to  be  totally  erroneous, 
and  that  to  valour  the  most  enterprising  he  united 
the  opposite,  and  almost  contradictory  qualities  of 
prudence  and  penetration,  Tilly  despaired  of  being 
able  to  force  him  to  an  engagement  upon  disadvan- 
tageous terms ;  and  perceiving  that  his  troops  began 
to  suffer  severely  from  want  of  water,  he  retired  to 
Eisleben,  a  town  of  Saxony,  justly  conspicuous  in 
the  annals  of  modern  Europe,  as  the  place  of  Lu- 
ther's nativity.  Unwilling,  however,  to  waste  his 
strength  in  total  inactivity,  he  detached  a  column 
to  chastise  the  Archbishop  of  Bremen,  who  being 
too  feeble  to  resist  the  overwhelming  torrent,  was 
not  only  forced  to  deliver  up  his  levies  to  the  impe- 
rial commissaries,  but  even  to  renounce  his  engage- 
inents  with  the  Leipsic  confederacy.^ 

Meanwhile,  Furstenberg  having  overrun  the 
circles  of  Swabia  and  Franconia,  without  expe- 
riencing the  slightest  resistance,  was  preparing  to 


.     *  Kheveiihilkr  relates  tlie  following  anecdote,  wbicii  is  hiifhly  descrip- 
tive of  Tilly's  character.     A  few  days  after  his  defeat,  ])c  issued  an  order, 
""forbidding   his  troops  to  give  quarter  to  the  Swedes  ;  and   sixty  of  the 
'jcncmy  having  shortly  after  been  slain  in  a  skirmish,  he  would  not  allow 
Jbem  to  be  buried.     Hist  de  Gust.  Adol.  361,  note  i. 
t  Ibid.     Hartc  i.  308.    Gailctti,  i.  198. 


J  1631.    Scliiller,  ii. 
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direct  his  victorious  arms  against  the  landgrave  of 
Hesse  Cassel,  flattering  himself  to  be  able,  in  a  few 
weeks,  to  accomplish  what  Tilly  had  left  undone. 
Impelled  by  the  desire  of  gratifying  both  avarice  and 
pride,  he  had  actually  arrived,  by  hasty  marches^ 
in  the  vicinity  of  Fulda,  when  all  his  projects  were 
suddenly  suspended. 

Convinced  of  his  inability  to  resist  the  storm,  and 
determined  never  to  submit,  the  landgrave  repaired 
to  the  Swedish  camp  to  solicit  the  protection  of 
Gustavus.  During  his  short  residence  there,  the 
final  arrangements  were  given  to  a  treaty,  of  which 
the  groundwork  had  been  previously  laid,  and 
which  served  as  a  model  for  all  the  subsequent 
alliances  contracted  between  the  protestants  and  the 
crown  of  Sweden. 

The  security  of  the  landgrave  being  the  chief  ob- 
ject in  contemplation,  the  king  engaged,  during  the 
continuance  of  hostilities,  to  defend  him  to  the  utmost 
of  his  power,  to  consider  the  enemies  of  William  as 
his  own  personal  foes,  and  never  to  conclude  a  peace 
with  Austria,  unless  that  gallant  prince  should  b^ 
reinstated  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  every  prerogative 
which  he  possessed  before  the  troubles  in  Bohemia. 
It  was  farther  stipulated,  that  all  the  towns  and  for- 
tresses belonging  to  the  landgrave,  which  might  be 
occasionally  occupied  by  his  allies,  should  be  given 
back  with  all  their  military  stores  and  artillery.  He 
was  also  to  retain  the  supreme  command  of  the 
Hessian  troops,  and  even  to  direct  the  operations 
of  the  auxiliary  Swedes  which  might  join  his  stand- . 
ard,  provided  the  king  was  not  present.  By  aiv 
additional  clause,  permission  was  granted  to  the 
friends  of  the  landgrave,  to  join  the  confederacy, 
provided  they  did   it   within   the  space  of  three 
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mionths.  William  pledged  himself  in  return  to  ad- 
here to  Gustavus  with  unshaken  fidelity,  to  place 
his  towns  and  castles  entirely  at  his  disposal,  and 
never  to  enter  into  any  negociation,  without  having 
pi-eviously  obtained  his  consent.  He  moreover 
promised  to  issue  a  decree,  enjoining  his  subjects  ol' 
every  rank,  who  might  be  engaged  in  foreign  ser- 
vice, instantly  to  repair  to  the  national  standard, 
and  to  punish  their  neglect  by  confiscation.* 

Intelligence  of  this  transaction  having  reached 
the  Austrian  general,  he  addressed  a  manifesto  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Cassel,  exhorting  them  to  provide 
for  their  own  security,  and  to  avoid  the  destruction 
about  to  overwhelm  them,  in  case  they  persisted 
any  longer  to  defend  a  sovereign,  rash  enough  to 
sacrifice  the  prosperity  of  his  people  to  unbounded 
schemes  of  ambition,  and  who  had  justly  forfeited 
every  claim  to  their  allegiance,  by  his  rash  and  in- 
considerate conduct!  These  admonitions,  how- 
ever, being  received  with  scorn,  Tilly  at  length  dis- 
covered, to  his  utter  astonishment,  that  no  power 
is  so  secure,  as  that  which  reposes  upon  the  solid 
basis  of  affection. 

The  equivocal  policy  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony 
had  for  some  time  afforded  serious  alarm  to  the  court 
of  Vienna.  After  every  attempt  had  failed  to  dis- 
solve the  confederacy  of  Leipsic,  the  pride  of  Fer- 
dinand disdained  forbearance,  and  believing  himself 
strong  enough  to  enforce  obedience,  he  resolved  to 


•Puffendorf,  iii.  25.  Hist,  de  Gustave  Adolphe,  356.  This  treaty, 
which  may  be  found  in  the  appendix  to  Harie,  b  remarkable  for  the  fide- 
lity with  which  it  was  observed  on  botii  sides,  amid  the  various  vicissi- 
tudes of  fortune.  The  constancy  of  Hesse  remained  unshaken,  and  was 
nobly  rewarded,  by  the  gratitude  of  Sweden,  at  the  peace  of  Westphalia. 

t  Puffendorf;  ibid.    Hartc,  ii.  2. 
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reduce  John  George  to  unconditional  submission  by 
the  compendious  means  of  coercion.  This  deter- 
mination was  no  sooner  embraced,  than  prepara- 
tions were  made  for  carrying  it  into  execution.  An 
army  was  assembled  on  the  borders  of  Silesia  un- 
der the  command  of  TiefFenbach,  destined  to  pe- 
netrate into  the  eastern  provinces  of  the  electorate, 
while  Tilly,  advancing  on  the  opposite  side,  carried 
terror  and  desolation  to  the  gates  of  Dresden. 
Previously,  however,  to  the  adoption  of  this  vi- 
gorous system,  the  emperor,  in  consideration  of 
former  services,  or  more  probably  from  the  wish  of 
justifying  to  the  world  his  subsequent  conduct,  di- 
rected Tilly  once  more  to  offer  terms,  before  he 
commenced  hostilities.  The  language  of  authority, 
however,  being  far  more  congenial  to  the  ferocious 
temper  of  that  veteran  chieftain,  than  the  gentle 
tone  of  persuasion,  he  sent  two  plenipotentiaries  to 
Merseburg,  where  the  elector  resided,  to  admonish 
him  of  his  danger,  or  rather  to  signify  with  dicta- 
torial insolence,  the  only  conditions  upon  which  he 
w  ould  be  permitted  to  retain  the  empty  title  of  a 
sovereign.  The  persons  selected  for  this  important 
mission  were  the  Barons  Metternich  and  Schon- 
berg  ;  the  former  of  whom  was  the  catholic  ad- 
ministrator of  the  diocese  of  Magdeburgh,  a  man 
of  moderate  principles  and  insinuating  address, 
and  of  course  calculated  to  succeed  in  diplo- 
matic affairs.  But  lest  his  natural  urbanity  might 
induce  him  to  relax  from  that  haughty  style 
Avhich  was  mistaken  by  Tilly  for  magnanimity,  his 
colleague  w^as  endowed  with  qualities  exactly  the 
reverse.  Proud,  insolent,  and  presumptuous,  he 
would  have  regarded  it  as  highly  derogatory  to  his 
dignity  to  have  obtained  by  argument,  what  it  was 
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possible  to  extort  by  compulsion.  Contemplating 
the  majesty  of  the  imperial  throne  through  the  mag- 
nifyingmedium  of  prejudice,  he  considered  grandeur 
and  despotism  as  synonimous  terms,  and  thought 
power  debased  if  exercised  with  moderation. 

Being  admitted  to  an  audience,  they  delivered 
their  credentials  in  a  letter  from  Tilly ;  in  which, 
after  expressing  his  astonishment  that  warlike  pre- 
fKirations  should  continue  in  every  part  of  the  elec- 
torate, notwithstanding  the  repeated  admonitions  of 
the  emperor,  he  proceeded  to  enumerate  the  various 
evils  w^hich  must  necesf>arily  accrue,  should  the 
present  system  be  suffered  to  continue.  "  The 
elector's  conduct,"  he  said,  "  being  taken  as  a  pre- 
cedent by  most  of  the  protestant  princes,  it  became 
doubly  important  that  it  should  afford  an  example 
of  loyalty  and  obedience,  instead  of  tending  to 
disseminate  the  seeds  of  disaffection."  He  farther 
contended,  that  a  spirit  of  hostility  had|been  mani- 
fested upon  various  occasions  by  the  Saxon  family, 
but  more  particularly  by  the  unfounded  murmurs 
so  studiously  circulated  respecting  the  indiscipline 
of  the  Austrian  armies.  He  then  proceeded  to  ob- 
serve, that  notwithstanding  the  transactions  of  the 
illegal  assembly,  convened  at  Leipsic  under  thr 
patronage  of  the  elector,  had  been  publicly  annulled 
by  an  imperial  edict,  no  steps  had  been  taken  to 
suspend  the  levies,  no  symptoms  had  been  mani- 
fested of  intentional  compliance. 

To  tolerate  any  longer  these  undisguised  attacks 
tipon  all  legitimate  authority,  would  be  no  less  de- 
rogatory to  the  dignity  of  the  sovereign,  than  re- 
pugnant to  the  true  interests  of  the  nation,  and  he 
accordingly  admonished  him,  that  the  emperor  was 
resolved  no  longer  to  suffer  himself  to  be  insulted 
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with  impunity,  but  to  exercise  the  power  with 
which  he  w  as  invested  by  Providence  to  vindicate 
his  regal  prerogatives.  Admitting  that  necessity 
might  sometimes  have  tempted  the  imperial  troops 
to  transgress  the  bounds  of  moderation,  he  con- 
tended that  their  behaviour  toward  the  Saxon 
princes  had  been  invariably  regulated  by  the  strict- 
est principles  of  justice  and  amity.  Should  any 
occurrence  have  taken  place  of  a  contrary  tendency, 
he  assured  the  elector  that  it  had  happened  without 
the  knowledge,  and  in  direct  contradiction  to  the 
wishes  of  Ferdinand,  who  would  be  ready  to  attend 
to  every  well-founded  complaint  at  the  approaching 
diet,  to  be  held  at  Francfort,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
gulating the  claims  of  the  protestants  respecting 
*'  the  edict  of  restitution."  The  address  concluded 
with  a  solemn  exhortation  seriously  to  reflect  upon 
the  perils  which  surrounded  him,  to  desist  from 
the  farther  prosecution  of  measures  which  could 
not  fail  of  being  attended  with  the  most  disastrous 
consequences,  to  unite  his  forces  with  those  of  the 
League ;  and  finally,  by  his  influence  with  the  evan- 
gelical party,  to  induce  them  to  return  within  the 
pale  of  duty.* 

It  was  hardly  possible  to  have  chosen  a  more 
improper  moment  to  urge  this  imperative  demand. 
The  persecution  of  the  Lutherans,  the  pillage  of 
Magdeburg,  and  the  desolation  which  accompanied 
the  progress  of  the  imperialists,  had  justly  excited 
the  elector's  indignation;  but  as  he  preferred  to 
discuss  those  important  topics  in  his  answer  ib 
Tilly,    he  conversed  with  the  ambassadors    only 


*  Lotiehius,  i.  922.    Puffcndorf,  iii.  26.    Hist,  de  Gustaye  Adolplie,  p61. 
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Upon  general  subjects,  contenting  himself  with  as- 
suring them  of  his  sincere  attachment  to  the  persou 
of  the  emperor,  but  studiously  avoiding  to  make 
the  smallest  disclosure  respecting  his  future  in- 
tentions. Those  sentiments,  however,  were  clearly 
manifested  at  a  splendid  entertainment,  to  which 
Schomberg  and  Metternich  were  invited.  Deceived 
by  the  exact  imitation  of  nature,  one  of  them  in- 
jured a  tooth  by  attempting  to  crack  a  walnut  made 
of  porcelaine ;  upon  which  John  George  sarcasti- 
cally requested  the  ambassador  to  remember,  *'  that 
there  were  certain  fruits  to  be  met  with  in  Saxony 
somewhat  difficult  of  digestion."* 

The  following  morning  they  were  dismissed  with, 
an  answer  no  less  firm  than  laconic,  which  began 
by  expressing  unbounded  reverence  toward  the  im- 
perial throne,  but  at  the  same  time  declaring  that 
he  purposely  abstained  from  recapitulating  the  mo- 
tives which  had  induced  him  to  arm,  because  they 
had  been  repeatedly  announced  in  official  docu- 
ments. After  professing  that  nothing  could  equal 
his  regret  on  account  of  the  troubles  which  agitated 
Germany,  he  concluded  by  adverting  to  the  im- 
portant services  which  he  had  rendered  to  the  em- 
peror upon  various  occasions,  and  which  justly  en- 
titled him  to  the  most  friendly  treatment,  instead 
of  exposing  him  to  threats  and  reproaches.f 

Tilly  plainly  foreseeing  the  result  of  a  negociation 
calculated  to  aggravate  and  not  to  appease,  had 
prepared  for  aggressive  hostilities,  without  waiting 
for  the  return  of  his  ambassadors;  and  being  joined 


*  Harte,  ii.  5.     Galetti,  i.  200.    Thcatrura  Europ.  430. 
t  Loticliius,  i.  925.    Hist,  de  Gustave  Adolphe,  363. 
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by  Furstenberg,  be  resolved  no  longer  to  defer  the 
execution  of  a  project,  from  which  he  expected  to 
reap  an  abundant  harvest  of  glory.  In  a  council  of 
war,  it  was  decided,  to  pass  the  Saal,  at  Halle,  and 
after  reducing  Torgau,  Wittemberg,  and  Leipsic, 
to  plant  the  victorious  eagle  on  the  towers  of  Dres- 
den. The  plan  of  the  campaign  being  thus  ar- 
ranged, without  attending  to  the  difficulties  which 
it  presented,  the  imperial  army  poured  into  Misnia, 
spreading  terror  and  desolation  wherever  they  came. 

Rendered  furious  by  the  intelligence  which  hourly 
arrived  of  the  barbarities  perpetrated  by  the  in- 
vaders, and  satisfied  that  no  mitigation  could  be 
expected  from  the  clemency  of  Ferdinand,  John 
George  embraced  with  reluctant  resolution  the  only 
hope  which  presented  itself  to  a  mind  lacerated 
alike  by  anguish  and  despair.  Resolved  in  future 
to  unite  his  fortunes  with  those  of  Gustavus,  he 
issued  orders  for  assembling  his  forces  under  the 
walls  of  Torgau,  and  dispatched  Arnheim  to  sup- 
plicate the  protection  of  the  warlike  monarch, 
whose  proffered  friendship  he  had  so  often  re- 
jected.* 

Though  secretly  delighted  at  finding  the  elector 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  imploring  his  succour, 
the  King  of  Sweden  received  the  Saxon  plenipo- 
tentiary with  cold  and  dignified  reserve,  telling  him, 
that  "  he  had  long  foreseen  the  tempest  about  to 
burst  over  his  master's  head,  and  had  even  fore- 
warned him  of  the  danger,  which  might  have  been 
averted,  had  he  condescended  to  attend  to  his 
friendly  admonitions,  instead  of  suffering  himself 

*  Ifistoiie  dc  Gustave  Adolphc,  3S4. 
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to  be  misled  by  the  fallacious  counsels  of  men,  no- 
toriously pensioned  by  Austria.  Had  the  elector," 
continued  he,  "  been  prudent  enongh  to  listen  to 
the  offers  which  I  formerly  made  him,  I  should 
have  considered  myself  bound  to  defend  him,  by 
the  double  tie  of  gratitude  and  honour.  Unable 
to  resist  the  overwhelming'  storm  which  his  own 
imprudence  has  raised,  he  now  solicits  my  alliance 
from  necessity,  not  from  inclination.  Under  such 
circumstances,  it  behoves  me  seriously  to  reflect, 
that  the  Swedish  army  aftbrds  the  only  remaining 
barrier,  which  the  protestants  can  oppose  to  the 
despotism  of  Austria.  I  must  also  remember  my 
engagements  with  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  and 
with  the  princes  of  Lower  Saxony,  who  must  be 
inevitably  stripped  even  of  the  shadow  of  powder, 
should  I  rashly  endanger  their  only  resource,  for 
the  sake  of  a  sovereign,  whom  his  perfidious  minis- 
ters would  advise  to  desert  me,  in  case  the  emperor 
should  disavow  the  insolence  of  Tilly,  and  order 
hostilities  to  be  suspended.  Another  consideration 
of  no  less  importance  is  the  lelative  situation  of  the 
belligerent  armies.  What  might  have  been  effected 
before  the  junction  of  Furstenburg,  could  not  now 
be  attempted  with  prudence  ;  yet  it  shall  never  be 
said,  that  I  avoid  an  engagement,  provided  I  am 
certain  of  finding  a  safe  retreat,  in  case  it  should 
terminate  disadvantageously,  and  that  my  gallant 
companions  shall  not  perish  from  hunger,  before  the 
eventful  moment  arrives.'* 

Arnheim  was  too  well  acquainted  w^ith  the  cha- 
racter of  Gustavus  to  doubt  that  his  resentment 


llisloire  de  Gustavo  Adolphe,  364. 
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might  be  easily  disanned  by  a  forcible  appeal  to  his 
generosity.  Besides,  it  was  impossible  for  the  king 
to  reject  the  alliance  of  Saxony,  without  deviating 
essentially  from  the  precepts  of  policy.  Feeling, 
however,  that  Gustavus  had  real  cause  for  com- 
plaint, he  attempted  to  mollify  him  by  every  ai*gu- 
ment  which  an  artful  statesman  could  employ,  im- 
puting the  reluctance  with  which  the  elector  had  re- 
ceived his  former  offers  to  the  timid  suggestions  of 
incapacity.  "  Since  it  is  no  longer  possible,"  said 
Arnheim,  "  to  recal  the  past,  let  us  endeavour  to 
obliterate  the  unfavourable  impression  by  acting 
more  wisely  in  future.  I  readily  acknowledge  the 
precautions  to  be  just,  which  your  majesty  is 
pleased  to  require;  let  me  therefore  intreat  you 
clearly  to  explain  the  terms  upon  which  the  elector 
may  hope  to  recover  your  friendship ;  for  to  you 
alone  he  looks  for  protection,  convinced,  that  how- 
ever great  his  errors  may  have  been,  your  magna- 
nimity will  remember  only  his  present  distress." 

"  Enough,"  replied  Gustavus  hastily,  "  the  sin- 
cerity of  his  professions  shall  be  immediately  tried ; 
let  Wittemberg  be  consigned  to  a  Swedish  garrison ; 
l^t  the  electoral  prince  repair  to  my  camp  as  a 
hostage  for  his  father's  fidelity;  let  my  troops,  re- 
ceive three  month's  pay  ;  let  the  elector  dismiss, 
and  bring  to  trial  the  faithless  ministers  who  have 
so  often  deceived  him ;  let  him  sign  a  defensive 
and  offensive  treaty,  and  I  will  instantly  march  to 
his  assistance.* 

The  powers  entrusted  to  the  Saxon  negociator 
being  inadequate  to  such  important  concessions,  he 


*  Harte,  ii.  9.     Puffendorf,  ii.  27.    Lotictirus,  i.  908.    Galctti,  i.  202. 
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requested  permission  to  return  to  Merseburg,  which 
Gustavus  readily  granted  ;  but,  as  the  distressing 
situation  in  which  the  elector  was  placed,  presented 
no  possible  alternative  between  unconditional  com- 
pliance and  inevitable  destruction,  his  determina- 
tion might  be  easily  foreseen :  the  king  accordingly 
broke  up  his  camp,  and  had  actually  advanced 
within  a  few  miles  of  Wittenberg,  when  he  was  met 
by  Arnheim,  now  authorized  to  accede  to  his  wishes 
in  their  fullest  extent.  Delighted  to  obtain  a  res- 
pite upon  any  conditions,  John  George  directed  his 
ambassador  to  hasten  back  with  the  utmost  ex- 
pedition, and  to  acquaint  his  generous  benefactor, 
that  not  Wittemberg  alone,  but  the  strong  fortress 
of  Torgau,  and  even  Dresden  itself,  should  be 
placed  at  his  disposal ;  and  that  so  unbounded 
was  the  confidence  reposed  in  his  honour,  that  he 
was  ready  to  repair  to  the  Swedish  camp  with  all 
his  family,  and  to  remain  there,  if  required,  as 
hostages.  He  farther  requested  the  king  to  desig- 
nate the  persons  whose  fidelity  he  suspected,  as- 
suring him  that  they  should  be  instantly  delivered 
into  his  hands,  to  be  punished  at  his  discretion. 
The  Swedish  army  he  promised  to  pay  with  the 
exactest  punctuality,  intreating  Gustavus  to  con- 
sider him  in  future  as  unalterably  devoted  to  his 
service,  and  prepared  to  sacrifice  even  life  itself  hi 
defence  of  his  interest  and  his  glory. 

The  heart  of  Gustavus  could  not  endure  to  be 
outdone  in  generosity,  and  as  he  no  longer  doubt- 
ed. John  George's  sincerity,  he  instantly  relaxed  in 
Ms  demands.  *'  The  w  ant  of  confidence,"  said  he 
candidly,  "  with  which  I  have  been  treated,  was 
sufficient  to  excite  my  suspicions ;  but  the  un- 
bounded reliance  placed  in  my  honour  has  effaced 
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them.  All  that  I  now  require,  is  one  month's  pay 
to  my  soldiers,  and  I  faithfuHy  promise  the  elector 
that  he  shall  never  repent  his  liberality.'"* 

When  both  parties  are  inclined  to  understand 
each  other,  the  forms  of  diplomacy  are  few  and 
simple.  Gustavus  having  engaged  never  to  sheatli 
the  sword  till  he  should  have  driven  the  imperi- 
alists oiit  of  the  electorate,  Arnheim  departed  in 
order  to  procure  his  master's  ratification  to  the 
treaty.  Overjoyed  at  the  fortunate  issue  of  a  nego- 
ciation,  which  at  least  suspended  his  fall,  the  elec- 
tor thought  it  impossible  to  do  too  much  for  so 
generous  an  ally,  and  accordingly  promised  to  join 
the  Swedes  with  his  whole  army  the  moment  they 
should  have  crossed  the  Elbe ;  leaving  to  the  supe- 
rior judgment  of  Gustavus  the  entire  direction  of 
all  military  affairs,  and  covenanting  never  to  nego- 
ciate  with  any  of  the  belligerents,  unless  his  con- 
sent should  be  previously  obtained.  All  the  for- 
tresses upon  the  Elbe  were  placed  entirely  at  the 
king's  disposal,  and  forage  and  provisions  of  every 
kind  were  abundantly  provided  for  his  soldiers.f 

The  situation  of  Gustavus  was  now  materially 
changed ;  he  had  contracted  an  alliance  with  the 
most  powerful  prince  of  the  protestant  party ;  had 
obtained  possession  of  several  fortified  towns,  which 
if  adequately  garrisoned  were  deemed  impregnable; 
had  nearly  doubled  his  force  by  the  accession 
of  Saxony,  and  had  gained  footing  in  a  country, 
covered  with  rich  and  populous  cities,  and  plente- 
ously  stocked  with  corn  and  cattle.     Thus  he  en^ 


*  Gualdo,  i.  43.    Le  Vassor,  x.  42.    Puffendorf,  iii.  27. 
t  Ibid.    This  treaty  is  inserted  at  length  in  i'Histoire  de  Gustave 
Adolphe,    365. 
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tirely  disconcerted  the  projects  of  Tilly,  who  with 
shame  and  indignation  beheld  himself  compelled 
by  a  juvenile  warrior  to  alter  the  whole  plan  of  the 
campaign ;  and,  what  tended  still  more  to  embitter 
disappointment,  was  the  galling  reflection,  that 
this  sudden  revolution  in  the  political  hemisphere 
would  be  generally  attributed  to  his  own  indis- 
cretion. 

The  infatuation  of  Ferdinand,  in  obliging  John 
George  to  throw  himself  into  the  arms  of  Gustavus, 
cannot  be  accounted  for,  except  by  supposing, 
that  he  regarded  the  contest  to  be  finally  termi- 
nated by  the  capture  of  Magdeburg,  and  was  eager 
to  liberate  himself  from  those  heavy  obligations, 
which  he  was  either  unwilling,  or  unable  to  dis- 
charge :  for  by  the  confession  of  Tilly,  after  the 
battle  of  Leipsic,  it  clearly  appeared,  that  he  had 
acted  in  conformity  to  orders  transmitted  from 
Vienna,  and  not  from  the  impulse  of  wounded  pride, 
or  the  irritation  of  hasty  resentment.  But  even 
supposing  this  assertion  to  be  correctly  true,  it  by 
no  means  effaces  the  stain  which  attaches  to  the 
i:eputation  of  Tilly ;  because,  though  he  may  have 
never  been  consulted  respecting  the  policy  of  the 
enterprise,  for  the  errors  of  the  execution  he  was 
Solely  responsible. 

The  plan  which  he  formed  for  the  invasion  of 
Saxony  could  have  been  justified  only  by  the  sup- 
position, that  he  was  desirous  of  concealing  from  the 
eyes  of  the  world,  the  devoted  object  of  his  hos- 
tility. But  so  far  from  attempting  to  disguise  his 
intentions,  he  publicly  announced  that  he  was 
inarching  to  Dresden,  in  order  to  punish  its  refrac- 
tory sovereign.  Without  attempting  to  controvert 
the  practicability  of  the   undertaking,  it  may  be 
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sufficient  to  observe  that,  according  to  tke  opinion 
of  the  most  competent  judges,  he  was  far  from  dis- 
playing any  extraordinary  talents  in  the  execution. 
By  crossing  the  Elbe  at  Magdeburg,  he  might  pos- 
sibly  have  succeeded  in  surprising   Wittemberg, 
and  even  Torgau,  before  the  elector  was  aware  of 
his   intention;*    the    possession   of  which    would 
have  prevented  the  junction  of  the  Swedes  and 
Saxons,  and  would  probably  have  compelled  John 
George  to  deprecate  destruction  by  the  immediate 
dissolution  of  the  Leipsic  confederacy.     The  dis- 
tance from   Wolmerstadt  to   Wittemberg,  by  the 
way  of  Magdeburg,  is  considerably  shorter  than 
that  by  which  Gustavus  must  have  marched ;  and 
as  the  garrison  of  Wittemberg  was  far  from  nume- 
rous, and  ill  provided  with  military  stores,  there 
could  be  little  danger  of  meeting  with  a  repulse. 
How  far  these  conjectures  are  founded  in  truth  it 
is  difficult  now  to  decide ;  but  when   we  reflect 
upon  the  indecisive  character  of  the  elector,  and 
the  acknowledged  venality   of  his  ministers,  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  doubt,  that  he  would  have  sub- 
mitted to    the   yoke  without  a   single  effort,  had 
it  been   practicable  to   reduce  him  to   a  similar 
dilemma. 

The  natural  harshness  of  Tilly's  disposition  being 
exasperated  to  the  utmost  of  human  ferocity  by  the 
untoward  current  of  events,  he  endeavoured  to 
compensate  for  want  of  prudence  by  want  of  hu- 
manity, devastating  the  country  through  which  he 
passed  with  the  sanguinary  fury  of  a  barbarian. 
Zeist,   Merseberg,    Naumburg,   and  Jena,    having 

*  Such  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  advice  of  Pappenheini,  whose 
genius  was  capable  of  justly  appreciating  that  of  Gustavus. — L'Histoire 
dc  Gustave  Adolplie.  365, 
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been  reduced  within  the  space  of  a  few  days,  by 
the  resistless  valour  of  Pappenheim,  and  treated 
with  a  severity  which,  fortunately  for  mankind,  has 
been  rarely  imitated  by  the  leaders  of  civilized 
nations,  the  generalissimo  recalled  his  predatory 
columns,  and  advanced  into  the  fertile  plain  of 
Leipsic,  sweeping  away  every  thing  that  could  con- 
tribute to  the  comforts  of  man  with  the  desolating 
violence  of  a  hurricane.*  A  haughty  mandate 
having  required  that  wealthy  city  to  admit  an  Aus- 
trian garrison,  the  governor,  who  had  previously 
destroyed  the  suburbs,  requested  permission  to 
consult  his  master — an  indulgence  which  was  pe- 
remptorily refused.  It  is  fair  to  acknowledge,  that 
his  means  of  resistance  were  extremely  circum- 
scribed, the  city  being  surrounded  by  a  simple 
ditch,  which,  though  filled  with  water,  was  neither 
deep,  nor  difficult  of  access ;  the  works  for  the 
most  part  constructed  of  earth  had  been  suffered 
to  fall  into  decay,  while  the  garrison  consisted 
solely  of  municipal  troops,  unacquainted  with  the 
most  common  principles  of  tactics,  and  more  at- 
tached to  the  palpable  profits  of  commerce,  than 
to  the  unpalpable  glory  of  military  renown.  Yet 
in  spite  of  every  dificulty,  the  governor  amused 
himself,  while  the  danger  was  remote,  with  the 
parade  of  preparation,  alarming  his  fellow  citizens 
with  the  boastful  determination  of  burying  himself 
amid  the  ruins  of  Leipsic,  rather  than  sully  the 


♦  Swedish  Intelligencer,  124.  The  pages  from  121  to  124  by  mistake 
arc  twice  numbered.  "  Now  were  Pagan,  Lutzen,  Waisenfelt,  and 
other  places  spoyled.  Here  were  the  ladies  and  gentlewomen,  and  others, 
like  beasts  and  dogges  yoked  and  coupled  together  to  be  led  into  the 
woods  and  ravisht,  who  for  resisting  had  their  clothes  stript  off,  their 
bodies  whjpt,  their  qarcs  cropt,  and  so  sent  back  again," 
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splewdour  of  the  Saxon  name.  A  second  message 
from  Tilly,  however,  threatening  the  inhabitants 
with  death,  unless  the  gates  were  instantly  opened, 
dispelled  this  heroic  resolution,  though  the  dread 
of  exposing  himself  to  universal  contempt,  or  of 
incurring  the  punishment  attached  to  cowardice, 
prevented  his  complying  immediately.  But  as 
soon  as  he  beheld  the  batteries  mounted,  and  the 
obscurity  of  night  irradiated  at  intervals  by  a 
shower  of  bombs,  he  thought  it  prudent  to  enter 
into  a  capitulation,  which  was  shortly  concluded, 
as  the  Austrian  general  consented  to  grant  the 
most  favourable  terms,  upon  receiving  a  moderate 
contribution.* 

The  capture  of  Leipsic  was  no  sooner  announced 
in  the  Swedish  camp  than  Gustavus  invited  the 
two  electors  to  a  council  of  war.f  Too  sagacious 
not  to  foresee  the  possibility  of  a  reverse,  he  ex- 
plained to  his  friends  the  evils  which  might  arise 
from  hazarding  a  battle  with  the  diffidence  insepa- 
rable from  enlightened  heroism,  never  prone  to 
overrate  its  own  resources,  nor  to  undervalue  those 
of  an  enemy.  He  then  detailed  the  advantages 
which  could  not  fail  to  accrue  from  remaining  en- 
tirely in  a  defensive  posture,  harassing  the  impe- 
rialists by  frequent  skirmishes,  intercepting  their 
convoys,  and  cutting  off,  by  safe  and  judicious 
movements,  their  foraging  parties.  Such  a  system, 
he  contended,  if  adhered  to  with  steady  and  perse- 


*  1631.  Gnaldo,  i.  44.  Swedish  Intelligencer,  124.  Harte  accuses  the 
governor  of  treachery ;  but,  under  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed, 
protracted  resistance  might  have  exposed  the  city  to  utter  destruction, 
and  with  the  fate  of  Magdeburg,  fresh  in  his  raemorj',  it  required  more 
than  common  fortitude  to  resist. 

t  Brandenburg  and  Saxony,-  the  former  of  whom  had  joined  the  army, 
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veriiig  courage,  must  soon  compel  them  to  retire, 
without  endangering  the  security  of  the  protestant 
religion,  or  risking  their  own  independence.  "  But 
should  you  prefer,"  said  he,  his  countenance  kind- 
ling with  animation,  "  to  measure  your  arms  with 
those  of  Austria,  remember  that  your  stake  is  infi- 
nitely greater  than  mine ;  for  supposing  even  that 
Providence  should  ordain  my  ruin,  and  that  of  my 
army,  the  throne  of  Sweden  will  be  still  secure. 
A  warlike  people,  and  a  well-disciplined  fleet, 
will  protect  our  coasts  from  invasion ;  but  in  the 
event  of  a  defeat  your  fortunes  are  desperate ;  for 
what  compassion  can  be  expected  from  an  im- 
placable foe,  already  in  the  heart  of  your  do- 
minions?" 

The  doubts  of  Gustavus  were  those  of  piety, 
submitting  with  the  resignation  of  an  enlightened 
Christian  to  the  divine  decree  ;  the  confidence  of 
John  George  was  that  of  presumption,  no  less  sud- 
denly elevated  by  the  first  glimmering  of  prospe- 
rity, than  it  had  been  depressed  by  the  gloom  of 
adversity.  Stimulated  by  the  desire  of  recovering 
Leipsic,  and  rescuing  his  subjects  from  plunder, 
the  latter  deprecated  the  smallest  delay,  and  burned 
with  impatience  for  the  momentous  conflict,  on  the 
event  of  which  his  future  destiny  depended,  de- 
claring that  he  had  rather  encounter  Tilly  with  his 
{new  raised  levies,  than  suffer  him  any  longer  to  lay 
waste  a  country  enriched  by  the  speculations  of 
successful  commerce,  and  adorned  by  the  improve- 
ments of  agriculture.* 

"  If  such,  sir,  be  your  determination,"  replied 


*  Puffendorf,  iii.  28.    Hist.de  Gustave  Adolphe,  371.    Sclunidt,  v.  4. 
Jalctti,  i.  203.    Hartc,  ii.  12.    Burgus,  22%, 
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GuH!avu8,  vvitli  ;i  piicly  incdii  tivL'  of'sucoess,  "tlio. 
SwecUis  sliull  partako  in  tlic  j»loriouH  uiMlirlakiuj^. 
We  will  march,"  contiinietl  he,  "with  the  fir iii  re- 
solution oi'  liheratinji;*  (jlenuany  from  the  oppression 
of  Austria,  or  perishing  iiohly  in  the  attempt/* 

Tliis  phm  l)eing*  emhraced  with  unanimous  asstnt, 
no  more  time  was  lost  in  thlilxnation,  because  it  was 
hi,i;hly  tJxpeclicMit  to  hriuj;;'  Tilly  to  an  eni>ai;ement, 
hefore  hi*  was  jointul  hy  Aldringer  and  'rieilenhaeh. 
The  united  armies  therefore  were  instantly  put  in 
niotion,  and  haviiij;'  <rossed  tlie  Mulda  advanced 
towards  Leipsic  by  hasty  marches,  under  the  com- 
luand  of  their  respective  soverei{L»us :  previously 
however  to  tin  ir  breaking  up,  the  Elector  of  Bran- 
denbm-j;  took  leave  of  his  friends  with  the  most 
ardent  wishes  for  their  prosperity,  and  returned  to 
Berlin,  though  his  motive  for  abandoning  them  at 
this  monuuitous  crisis  has  never  been  clearly  ex- 
plained.!' 

Tilly,  after  leaving  a  garrison  sudicieut  for  the 
defence  of  Leipsic,  t^ncamped  at  Hreiteideld,  a  vil- 
lage situated  in  the  midst  of  an  extensive^  plain,  for 
the  most  part  allotted  to  tillage.  It  was  then;  ho 
I'eceived  the  unwelcome  intelligence  that  a  junction 
had  b(»en  inflected  between  the  Swedes  and  Saxons, 
and  that  their  united  forces  were  advancing  to  give 
liim  battle.  The  most  secret  deliberations  of  states- 
men aiul  generals  are  frecpiently  recorded  by  his- 
torical writers  with  an  alfectation  of  accuracy, 
which  could  only  be  tolerated  had  they  been  pre- 
sent thems<'lv(»s  at  the  couf^ultation.  But  without 
fear  of  incurring  similar  (^ensure,  we  may  fairly  infer, 
that  the  mind  of  'J'illy  was  tumidtuously  agitated 

, — , ^ — 

•  Hist.  Uc  Gustavo  Adolpho,  371.       f  Puflcndoif,  iii.  28, 
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)>y  violent  cinolionH,  when  f)re|)ai'ing  to  set  on  a 
sini^le  c'smt  llie  f'ortnnciH  (A'  Austriji,  IiIh  own  repu- 
tation, and  tho  pcnnanent  ascendancy  ol*  the  papal 
relijL;ion.  Jn  conlradietion  to  hi.s  uHnal  nio(h;  of 
proceeding,  he  is  said  to  liave  nianif'eHted  strong 
marks  of  ind<'cision,  and  long  to  have  fluctuated 
between  the  opposih;  extrenicis  of  caution  and  cou- 
rage. T\u'  former  however  at  hmgtli  prevailing,  he 
determined  to  remain  in  a  defensive  [)osture  till 
joined  by  Aldringer,  of  who«e  arrival  at  Erfurt 
he  was  ittformed. 

I'his  sagjiciouH  plan,  when  submitted  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  general  ofliciers,  was  strenuously 
combated  by  the  inifxtuosity  of  Pa|>peidit!im,  wlio, 
when  glory  presented  itself  to  Ins  daz/led  ima- 
gination, disdained  all  councils  but  those  of  te- 
njerity.* 

The  entlnii^jiisiji  (»f  l*iippenl»eim  was  always  se- 
ducing, anrl  received  additional  w<;iglit  from  his 
popularity.  Though  unconvinced  by  his  argu- 
ments, Tilly  fell  that  it  woidd  b('  ditlicnit  to  reject 
his  advice  without  subjecting  his  motives  to  misrci- 
presentation,  and  perhaps  seeing  himself  deprived 
di.sgracefnily  of  the  connnand,  to  which  Pa[)pen- 
heini  operdy  aspired,  "^roo  j>roiid  hf>wever  entirely 
to  af>an(ion  a  scheme  which  his  judgment  ap- 
proved, and  too  weak  to  pursue  it  in  opposition 
to  the  majority  of  the  Anstrian  comnmnders,  he 
a[)j)ears  to  have;  cIjos(mi  a  middle  cours(%  the  most 
pernicious  of  any  in  such  a  situation  ;  because  it  is 
lialde  to  all  the  inconvenienci<;s  att(;ndant  on  both, 
without  possessing  the  advantages  of  either.  Having 
thrown  up  intrenchments  in'front  of  the  camp,  and 

•  GalclU,  204, 
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selected  the  extensive  plain  which  stretches  from 
Breitenfeld  to  the  gates  of  Leipsic,  for  the  field  of 
battle,  he  awaited  the  event  in  awful  expectation, 
as  if  conscious  of  the  ruin  which  impended.  Ac- 
cording to  the  testimony  of  contemporary  writers, 
his  character  had  undergone  a  complete  revolution  ; 
his  courage  and  confidence,  the  result  of  victory  in 
thirty-six  decisive  engagements,  at  once  forsook 
him;  and  the  guilt  of  Magdeburg  overshadowed 
his  soul,  leaving  it  a  prey  to  the  most  gloomy  an- 
ticipations.* 

The  allied  army  advanced  with  so  much  rapidity, 
that  on  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  they  broke 
up  their  camp,  they  arrived  within  sight  of  the 
enemy .f  No  sooner  had  Gustavus  obtained  a  view 
of  their  numerous  tents,  covering  an  eminence  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  richly-cultivated  plain, 
than  calling  together  his  generals  in  the  open  air, 
and  placing  himself  in  the  middle  of  the  warlike 
circle,  he  conversed  with  them  for  a  considerable 
time,  respecting  the  important  business  in  which 
they  were  about  to  engage.  Observing  that  some 
of  them  seemed  to  treat  it  lightly,  he  endeavoured 
to  impress  them  strongly  with  the  idea  that  they 
were  going  to  contend  with  troops  of  a  very  dif- 
derent  description  from  those  so  often  defeated  in 
Poland.  "  Fellow  soldiers,"  said  he,  addressing 
his  conversation  to  all  who  heard  him,  "  I  wish 
not  to  disguise  the  danger  by  underrating  the  merits 
of  a  veteran  army  inured  to  service  ;  but  I  confide 
in  the  valour  of  my  own  officers  and  men,  little 
doubting  that  they  will  shew  themselves  worthy 


♦  Schmidt,  v.  4.    Haile,  ii.  16.    Puffendorf,  iii.  20. 
t  Sept.  17th. 
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of  the  glorious  cause,  for  which  we  combat.  It 
is  probable,  that  we  shall  be  greatly  outnumbered 
by  the  enemy;  but  let  us  trust  implicitly  in  the 
protection  of  Providence,    and   remember    Mag- 


deburg."* 


Riding  through  the  lines  he  inspected  each  regi- 
ment with  the  minutest  attention  ;  and,  with  a  coun- 
tenance beaming  with  cheerfulness  and  resignation, 
explained  the  nature  of  the  service  which  it  was 
particularly  destined  to  perform.  He  could  not 
however  conceal  his  uneasiness,  when  he  compared 
the  accoutrements  of  his  own  cavalry  with  those 
of  the  imperial  curiassiers  ;  the  latter  being  com- 
pletely cased  in  iron,  and  mounted  upon  large  and 
powerful  chargers,  while  his  own,  for  the  most  part, 
were  destitute  of  armour,  and  rode  on  horses  com- 
paratively weak  and  diminutive.  In  order  to  render 
the  superiority  of  the  Austrian s  less  decisive,  ho 
directed  his  dragoons  to  advance  briskly,  without 
discharging  their  carbines  till  within  pistol  shot 
of  the  enemy,  and  to  aim  their  blows  at  the  heads 
and  necks  of  the  horses ;  by  which  means  the 
ranks  might  be  more  easily  broken,  and  in  case 
the  rider  should  be  dismounted,  his  cumbersome 
cuirass  might  render  him  incapable  of  farther 
exertion  .f 

The  Swedish  army  passed  the  night  in  the  open 
air,  prepared  to  begin  the  momentous  conflict  at 
the  dawn  of  morning,  while  their  heroic  monarch 
conversed  in  his  carriage  with  TeufTel,  Horn,  and 
Banier.  No  sooner  did  the  horizon  brighten  than 
the  signal  was  given  to  advance  ;  the  Swedes,  con- 


*  Harte,  ii.  18,  professedly  copying  Chemnitz. 

t  Ibid.    Galetti,  305.    Hist,  de  Gustavo  Adolphe,  376. 
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sistingof  eight  thousand  foot,  and  seven  thousand 
horse,  were  stationed  on  the  right ;  the  Saxons 
on  the  left,  in  nearly  equal  strength,  though  four 
thousand  were  cavalry  * 

The  wide  plain  of  Breitenfeld  extends  with  little 
interruption  over  the  whole  of  Misnia,  affording  a 
spot  peculiarly  calculated  for  military  evolutions. f 
The  Austrian  camp  was  situated  on  an  eminence, 
gradually  sloping  to  a  small  rivulet,  the  banks  of 
which  were  rendered  swampy  by  frequent  inun- 
dations. Before  it  was  possible  to  commence  the 
attack,  Gustavus  was  obliged  to  pass  the  morass, 
w  hich  was  practicable  only  at  the  village  of  Dsch- 
olka ;  and  even  there  must  be  traversed  upon  a 
narrow  causeway;  so  narrow,  had  Tilly  availed 
himself  properly  of  the  advantage  of  his  situation, 
it  would  not  have  been  difficult  to  have  impeded 
the  progress  of  the  enemy ;  but  the  apprehension 
of  bringing  on  a  general  engagement,  which  even  to 
the  last  he  seems  studiously  to  have  avoided,  pre- 
vented him  from  acting  with  decision. J 

From  the  most  authentic  documents,  it  appears. 


*  Authors  differ  materially  with  regard  to  the  disposition,  and  even  the\ 
numbers  of  the  contending  armies  ;  but  I  have  adopted  the  statement  oC 
Harte,  who  professes  to  follow  Chemnitz. — Gualdo,  19,  makes  the  force 
of  the  allies  amount  to  forty  thousand  combatants.  Puffendorf,  iii.  29, 
contents  himself  with  saying,  "  Supra  septuaginta  quinque  millia  bella- 
torum  patenlissima  planitie  concunebant." 

t  I  have  been  thus  particular  in  describing  a  spot,  which  has  been 
lately  the  theatre  of  those  important  events  wliich  have  restored  inde- 
pendence to  Europe. 

X  Puffendorf,  ibid.  In  the  critical  examination  of  this  famous  battle, 
affixed  to  Franchevillc's  History,  the  author,  who  repeatedly  inspected 
the  field  of  battle,  is  of  opinion,  that  if  the  Austrian  general  had  attempt- 
ed to  defend  the  pass  in  question,  he  must  have  abandoned  the  importartt 
post  of  Podehiritz,  and  laid  open  his  flank  to  the  Saxons,  who  might  have 
traversed  the  swamp  at  another  spot,  414, 
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that  Tilly  was  determined  to  decline  a  battle,  if  it 
could  be  avoided  without  the  sacrifice  of  charac- 
ter ;  and  that  Pappenheim,  having  penetrated  his 
intention,  resolved  to  prevent  its  execution ;  and, 
in  consequence,  offered  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy's 
dispositions  at  the  head  of  two  thousand  cuiras- 
siers.    Unwilling  to  comply  with  a  proposal  that 
tended  directly  to  frustrate  his  scheme,  Tilly  start- 
ed various  objections,  and  even  at  length,  when  he 
gave  a  reluctant  assent,  it  was  in  consequence  of  a 
promise  from  Pappenheim,  so  far  to  bridle  his  natu- 
ral impetuosity,  as  not  to  be  tempted  by  any  cir- 
cumstances to  engage  even  in  a  desultory  skirmish. 
Led  on  by  an  insatiate  passion  for  glory,  and  rather 
courting  than  shunning  a  conflict,  Pappenheim  ad- 
vanced ^vith  his  accustomed  impetuosity;  and, being 
naturally   short-sighted,  found  himself  envelloped 
by  a  detachment  of  Swedish  horse,  before  he  was 
aware  of  the  danger.     Determined  to  expose  him- 
self to  every  risk,  rather  than  tarnish  his  reputa- 
tion  by  a  disgraceful  retreat,  he  sent  information 
1o  Tilly,  that  unless  a  reinforcement  of  two  thou- 
sand cavalry  immediately  came  to  his  assistance, 
both  he  and  his  escort  must  perish.     In  this  dis- 
tressing dilemma  no  alternative  remained  ;  because 
the  safety  of  two,  the  best  disciplined  regiments 
in  the  Austrian  service,  depended  upon  his  instant 
compliance.     But,  in  issuing  the  order,  he  clasped 
his  hands  in  an  agony  of  despair,  exclaiming,  in  all 
the  bitterness  of  a  wounded  mind,  "  That  madman 
is  born  to  rob  me  of  my  reputation,  and  to  deprive 
tlie  emperor  of  his  crown!"     The  colonel,  who  com- 
manded this  detachment,  was  directed  to  acquaint 
Pappenheim,  that  if  he  did  not  immediately  com- 
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mence  a  retreat,  his  head  should  answer  for  his 
disobedience  *  To  turn  his  back  upon  an  enemy, 
however,  was  a  disgrace  to  which  Pappenheini 
could  never  consent;  and,  even  had  he  been  in- 
clined to  attempt  a  retreat,  his  situation  was  actu- 
ally become  so  critical,  that  the  measures  most 
agreeable  to  his  undaunted  character  were  perhaps 
the  safest  that  he  covild  have  pursued. 

Satisfactorily  to  delineate  the  intricate  move- 
ments of  contending  armies  is  the  province  of  the 
military  historian;  yet  I  am  led  to  indulge  in  mi- 
nuter details,  when  I  consider  the  vast  importance 
of  this  memorable  engagement,  which  was  des- 
tined to  extend  its  beneficial  influence  to  the  latest 
posterity.^ 

Upon  receiving  intelligence  that  the  vanguard 
had  traversed  the  morass  without  opposition,  Gus- 
tavus  exclaimed,  "  Now,  comrades,  we  must  pre- 
pare for  serious  fighting !"  A  responsive  acclama- 
tion of  "  Long  live  the  king!"  vibrated  through  the 
line,  manifesting  the  alacrity  and  the  affection  of 
the  soldiers. 

At  this  moment  an  officer  presented  to  Gustavus 
the  plan  traced  by  Arnheim  for  the  disposition  of 
the  Saxons ;  which  he  examined  attentively,  making 
several  remarks  with  a  pencil  as  he  proceeded.  The 
Swedes  now  advanced  in  order  of  battle  ;  the  king, 
clad  in  a  simple  uniform  of  grey  cloth,  but  suffici- 
ently distinguished  by  the  green  feather  which 
adorned  his  hat,  and  the  uncommon  colour  of  his 


*  This  acount  is  taken  from  the  interesting  notes  to  the  last  edition  of 
the  Florus  Germanicus,  236,  which  are  commonly  attributed  to  Gcnui  al 
rugger. 

t  Harte,  ii.  20. 
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charger,*  led  the  right  wing  in  person,  with  Banier 
for  his  lieutenant;  General  Teuffel,  assisted  by  the 
gallant  Hepburn,  commanded  the  centre,  while  the 
left  was  entrusted  to  the  genius  of  Horn,  perhaps 
the  ablest  of  all  the  Swedish  commanders.!  The 
troops  were  drawn  up  in  two  lines,  only  six  deep, 
the  infantry  formed  into  slender  divisions,  and  in- 
terspersed with  small  bodies  of  cavalry. :j:  The 
elector,  who  commanded  his  own  army  in  person, 
took  post  in  the  centre,  having  Binthauf  on  his  left, 
and  on  his  right  Arnheim. 

The  imperialists,  to  the  number  of  four-and-forty 
thousand,  were  drawn  up  in  large  and  ponderous 
squares,  in  conformity  to  the  ancient  system  of 
tactics,  as  practised  by  Alva  and  Spinola.  Pap- 
penheim  being  opposed  to  the  Swedish  monarch, 
while  Tilly  undertook  to  direct  the  centre,  leaving 
the  right  wing  to  oppose  the  Saxons,  under  the 
guidance  of  Furstenberg.  The  Austrians  wore,  as 
they  did  at  the  assault  of  Magdeburg,  white  rib- 
bons in  their  hats,  or  helmets,  and  on  their  right 
arms  scarfs  of  a  similar  colour;  the  Swedish  caps 
and  casques  were  ornamented  with  green  branches, 
their  only  mark  of  distinction.^  As  they  graduallj*^ 
ascended    the  sloping  ground,    after  crossing  the 


*  A  flea-bitten  grey. 

t  Gualdo,  i.  46. 

X  This  is  supposed  to  liave  been  the  first  instance  of  any  commander's 
venturing  to  diminish  the  depth  of  the  files,  w  liich  till  then  had  consisted 
of  eighteen  men. — Harte,  i.  25,  It  was  also  in  this  action  that  the  King  of 
Sweden  first  introduced  the  modem  system  of  firing  by  platoons.  Galetti, 
i.  206. 

§  According  to  Gualdo,  sovne  of  the  Swedish  banners  bore  for  motto, 
GusTAVUs  Adolphus,  Fidei  ]^:viNGELiC:E  DEFENSOR;  otiiers  had  the 
foUowiHg  inscription,  Si  Dtus  Pro  Nobis,  Quis  Contra  Nos?  The 
imperial  standards  had  the  uxual  epigraph,  Peo  Ecclesia  et  pro 
Imperio. 
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rivulet,  a  tremendous  fire  was  opened  from  the  im- 
perial batteries,  which  was  instantaneously  returned 
by  the  Swedish  artillery.  The  Austrian  commander 
having  had  the  choice  of  position,  both  wind  and 
sun  were  in  his  favour ;  and  several  of  the  fields 
having  been  recently  ploughed,  a  cloud  of  dust,  in- 
termixed with  smoke,  extremely  incommoded  the 
assailants.  Determined  to  extricate  himself  from 
this  distressing  situation,  the  king  attacked  the 
right  wing  of  the  enemy  with  so  much  impetuosity, 
that  he  drove  it  from  its  station,  notwithstanding 
the  intrepid  resistance  of  Pappenheim.  This  move- 
ment having  unavoidably  occasioned  an  opening, 
the  Duke  of  Holstein  attempted,  Avith  masterly 
skill,  to  penetrate  the  Swedish  line;  and  probably 
would  have  succeeded,  had  not  Banier  advanced, 
with  the  utmost  celerity,  at  the  head  of  the  reserve. 
A  sanguinary  conflict  now^  ensued,  in  whiph  the 
duke,  after  displaying  heroic  bravery,  was  mortally 
wounded,  and  the  greater  part  of  his  regiment  an- 
nihilated. Pappenheim,  however,  though  compelled 
to  retire,  was  not  defeated.  Rallying  his  troops, 
with  desperate  courage,  he  led  them  on  to  seven 
suV:cessive  charges,  in  the  third  of  which  he  had 
jiearly  overpowered  Gustavus,  when  Banier  again 
arrived  to  his  assistance.* 

Though  the  king  was  victorious  where  he  com- 
manded in  person,  the  left  wing  was  exposed  to 
imminent  peril,  from  the  dastardly  behaviour  of  the 
Saxon  cavalry,  consisting  almost  entirely  of  provin- 
cial levies,  serving  according  to  feudal  principles, 
under  some  of  the  wealthy  barons.f  Flattering  him- 

♦  Harte,  ii.  30.     GaJotti,  i.  207.     Puflendoif,  iii.   29.     Hist,  de  Gu9- 
taveAdolphe,  378. 
f  Hurte,  ibid. 
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self  that  this  advantage,  if  vigorously  pursued, 
might  prove  decisive,  Tilly  poured  fresh  troops 
upon  the  disheartened  Saxons,  persuaded  that,  if 
they  were  put  to  flight,  the  Swedes  would  be  un- 
able to  maintain  their  ground  against  an  enemy  so 
superior  in  numbers ;  while  he  simultaneously  at- 
tacked the  left  wing  of  the  Swedes,  at  the  head  of 
those  veteran  bands,  of  infantry,  so  long  the  terror 
of  Germany.  Confident  of  success,  when  the  Sax- 
ons fled,  he  exhorted  his  victorious  cohorts  to  sus- 
pend the  pursuit:  "Let  us  return,"  said  he,  "to 
Qomplete  the  business  so  prosperously  begun,  and 
the  empire  will  be  our  own  forever!"  The  thirst 
after  plunder,  however,  was  not  to  be  restrained, 
eitlier  by  the  prospect  of  glory,  or  the  dread  of  dis- 
grace ;  the  baggage  belonging  to  the  fugitives  pre- 
sented attractions  too  strong  for  rapacity  to  with- 
stand, while  the  glory  of  avenging  the  insulted  ma- 
jesty of  Austria  impelled  ferocity  to  continue  the 
carnage.* 

Hurried  away  amid  the  general  tumult,  or  panic 
struck  at  contemplating  the  disastrous  spectacle 
which  presented  itself  to  his  sight,  the  elector  aban- 
doned the  field  of  battle:  outstripping  his  sub- 
jects in  the  career  of  terror,  he  was  the  first  who 
arrived  with  the  melancholy  tidings  at  Eidenberg, 
a  small  town  upon  the  Mulda,  about  ten  miles  dis- 


:.,/<!  :  it 


*  Puffendorf,  iii,  29. — "  Steinau,  a  Saxish  colonel  of  horse,  was  with 
four  comets  taken  prisoner  by  the  ennemie ;  who  perceiving  the  king's 
partie  to  prevaile,  broke  tlirough  the  ennemie,  and  assisted  his  owne  side. 
The  imperialists  now  seeing  the  Saxons  flying,  cry,  Victoria !  victoria ! 
follow!  follow!  follow!  But  the  old  lad,  tlieir  general,  quickly  counter- 
manded that,  saying,  *  let  them  goe,  we  shall  overtake  them  time  enough ; 
but  let  us  beate  the  Swede  too,  and  then  all  Germanic  is  our  owne." — 
Swed.  Intel.  123. 

VOL.  I.  2   o 
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tant  from  Leipsic,  where,  looking  forward  to  irre- 
parable ruin,  he  endeavoured  to  drown  his  pffliction 
in  floods  of  wine.*  A  few  regiments,  however,  still 
kept  their  ground,  and  by  a  gallant  resistance  res- 
cued from  obloquy  the  national  character.! 

Furstenberg  meanwhile,  having  returned  from  the 
pursuit  with  the  Italian  and  German  cavalry,  di- 
rected his  triumphant  squadrons  against  the  left 
wing  of  the  Swedes,  then  closely  engaged  with 
Tilly,  and  their  flank  being  uncovered  by  the  flight 
of  their  allies,  nothing  less  than  the  heroical  cou- 
rage of  Horn  could  have  resisted  the  impetuous 
shock.  The  incalculable  superiority  of  Swedish 
tactics  was  now  clearly  illustrated  by  a  variety  of 
evolutions,  no  less  conspicuous  for  the  intelligence 
with  which  they  were  conceived,  than  astonishing 
for  the  celerity  with  which  they  were  executed. 
Accustomed  to  the  slow  and  clumsy  movements  of 
his  heavy  battalions,  Tilly  was  so  confounded  by 
the  novel  spectacle,  that  he  no  longer  retained  the 
coolness  requisite  to  counteract  the  schemes  of  his 
enterprising  and  judicious  antagonist.:): 

Pappenheim's  division  had  been  so  repeatedly 


•  Before  night  he  was  so  completely  intoxicated  as  to  be  totally  insen- 
.sible  to  his  misfortune.  Grimoard,  ii.  445. — The  love  of  drinking  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  family  failing,  as  the  Marechal  de  Grammont  speaks 
of  his  son  in  the  following  terras :  "  Ce  prince  etait  entieremcnt  gou- 
vern^,  et  n'avait  d'autre  application  que  celle  do  boire  excessivement  tous 
les  jours  de  sa  vie  ;  quality  rare  dont  il  avait  herite  de  Telecteur  son  pero. 
Ses  principaux  conseillers  etaient  absolument  dependans  de I'empereur  .  . 
il  etait  fort  zel6  pour  la  religion  Lutherienne,  et  le  jour  quil  coramu- 
niait,  il  portait  ce  respect  au  sacrement,  de  ne  pas  s'enyvrerlc  matin; 
mais  aussi  en  revanche,  le  soir  il  reparait  I'omission,  et  buvait  toute  hi 
nuit,  jusqu'a  ce  qui'I  tombait  sous  la  table,  de  meme  que  tous  les  convives." 
This  extract  is  taken  from  a  note  to  I'Hist.  de  Gustave  Adolphe,  3'?'7. 

t  Schmidt,  V.  4.     Gualda,  i.52. 

I  Schmidt,  ibid.    Galetti,  i.  208.    Francheville,  418. 
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repulsed,  that  there  seemed  little  probability  of  its 
ever  rallying  again ;  the  king  therefore  was  left  with 
a  disposable  force  to  be  employed  as  necessity 
might  require.  Leaving  the  right  wing  under  the 
direction  of  Banier,  he  hastened  to  the  centre,  and 
ordered  it  to  advance.  Teuffel  obeyed  with  his 
accustomed  alacrity ;  but,  as  he  was  leading  on  the 
column,  he  was  unfortunately  killed  by  a  musket- 
ball.  Unacquainted  as  yet  with  that  melancholy 
event,  Gustavus  animated  the  soldiers  to  fresh  ex- 
ertions by  the  prospect  of  an  adequate  reward,  or 
remunerated  their  prowess  by  hasty  commenda- 
tions. Observing  some  regiments  under  the  com- 
mand of  Callenback  less  warmly  engaged  than  their 
comrades,  he  exclaimed  with  eagerness,  "  Charge, 
man !  In  God's  name,  charge !"  Stimulated  by 
the  exhortations  and  the  example  of  his  sovereign, 
that  gallant  officer  endeavoured  to  merit  his  appro- 
bation, but  fell  as  he  led  his  gallant  companions  to 
a  fresh  and  more  vigorous  attack.* 

The  king  s  attention  was  suddenly  attracted  by 
large  bodies  of  infantry  advancing  rapidly.  Though 
assured  by  the  officers  nearest  his  person  that  they 
were  Swedes,  he  mistrusted  their  information  ;  be^ 
cause  he  thought  it  impossible  that  any  part  of  his 
army  should  have  deviated  so  materially  from  its 
y  original  destination.  Spurring  his  charger,  he  gal- 
ft  iopped  forward  to  ascertain  the  fact.  *'  They  are 
imperialists,"  said  he,  returning  hastily,  "  as  I  sup- 
posed, for  I  can  clearly  distinguish  the  Burgundian 
cross  upon  their  banners."  Having  made  every 
arrangement  for  their  vigorous  reception,  he  hast- 

*  Galetti,  i.  2108. 
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ened  impetuously  to  another  quarter,    where  he 
thought  his  presence  still  more  essential.* 

Though  it  was  near  four  in  the  afternoon,  the 
main  body  of  both  armies  were  still  unbroken, 
having  confined  themselves  almost  entirely  to  a 
distant  cannonade.  On  both  wings,  however,  the 
issue  of  the  combat  was  so  decidedly  unfavourable 
to  the  Austiians,  that  Gustavus,  no  longer  doubt- 
ing of  ultimate  success,  collected  his  forces  for 
one  decisive  effort,  against  the  centre  of  the  ene- 
my. That  massive  body  originally  comprehended 
eighteen  regiments,  for  the  most  part  Walloons, 
accustomed  by  an  uninterrupted  series  of  triumphs 
to  regard  the  imperial  authority  and  their  own  im- 
petuous valour  as  equally  irresistible.  Against  this 
hitherto  impervious  phalanx,  now  considerably 
weakened  by  successive  detachments,  the  Swedish 
monarch  led  his  Dalecarlian  infantry,  men  of  gi- 
gantic stature,  ferocious  countenances,  and  inured 
from  their  cradles  to  incessant  fatigue.  Till  now 
those  hardy  warriors  had  never  encountered  art 
enemy  whom  they  deemed  it  glorious  to  overcome ; 
for  they  looked  down  with  contempt  upon  the  pom- 
pous effeminacy  of  the  undisciplined  Pole,  distin- 
guished only  by  the  splendour  of  his  accoutre- 
ments ;  and  disdained  alike  the  sanguinary  cos^ 
sac,  whose  callous  soul  mistook  ferocity  for  cou- 
rage. But  they  now  confronted  adversaries,  whosaj 
firm  and  skilful  resistance  was  destined  alik^ 
to  consign  to  immortality  the  victors  and  the  van- 
quished. Every  inch  of  territory  was  manfully 
contested  ;  and,  though  the  Swedes  gained  ground, 
it  was  almost  imperceptibly. 

*Gale4U,  i.208. 
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The  sun  was  set,  and  the  premature  obscurity  of 
an  autumnal  evening  rendered  the  conflict  more 
terrible,  if  not  more  destructive.  Notwithstanding 
they  had  been  repeatedly  pierced  and  divided,  the 
ranks  of  the  imperiahsts  were  again  closed  ;  and  so 
obstinate  was  the  perseverance  with  which  they 
contended,  that  they  may  be  said  rather  to  have 
been  exterminated  than  defeated.  Notwithstanding 
they  were  hurried  by  an  overwhelming  force  to  a 
considerable  distance  from  each  other,  five  veteran 
regiments  *  formed  themselves  again  into  a  compact 
body,  impelled  by  instinctive  courage,  and  a  long 
acquaintance  with  military  evolutions ;  and,  though 
abandoned  entirely  to  their  own  discretion,  they 
retreated  with  slow  and  sullen  steps  to  an  eminence 
skirted  by  almost  impervious  thickets.  Determined 
to  resist  to  the  last  man,  they  withstood  the  fury  of 
a  victorious  army  ;  and  even  when  reduced  to  less 
than  six  hundred,  they  disdained  to  ask,  or  even 
to  accept  of  quarter.f 

With  this  small  remnant  of  a  hitherto  invincible  ar- 
my fled  the  only  remaining  hope  of  Tilly,  who  amidst 
the  wreck  of  his  ruined  fortune  preserved  at  least 
the  melancholy  consolation  of  feeling,  that  though 
le  possibly  might  be  blamed  for  erroneous  judg- 
ment, he  never  could  be  accused  of  want  of  intre- 
pidity .J  Till  the  moment  when  he  was  borne  from 
the  fatal  field  by  the  oflicious  tenderness  of  his 
friends,  he  displayed  fortitude  truly  heroical ;  but 


*  Harte  says  four,  ii.  33,  and  this  assertion  is  corroborated  by  the  tes- 
timony of  the  Soldat  Snedois,     72.     Franchc\ilic,  419. 

t  Harte,  ibid.     Galctti,  209. 

X  Les  fautes  qui  se  firent  du  cote  des  iniperiaux  contribuerout  aux  suc- 
ces  des  Suedois  autant  que  la  valeur  et  I'habilitc  de  Gustave  Adolphe. 
Franchcvillc,  421. 
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when  the  fortune  of  the  day  was  irrecoverably  de- 
cided, he  is  said  to  have  been  affected  even  to  the 
shedding  tears,  at  beholding  the  unavailing  slaugh- 
ter of  men,  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  many  a  tri- 
umph. Disdaining  to  fly  though  ahnost  singly  op- 
posed to  the  victorious  cohorts  of  Sweden,  and  near- 
ly exhausted  with  the  loss  of  blood,  he  was  actually 
falling  beneath  the  blows  of  a  Swedish  captain,*  to 
whom  he  obstinately  refused  to  surrender  when  he 
was  fortunately  rescued  by  the  Duke  of  Saxe  Lau- 
enburg,  and  escorted  to  Halle  by  six  hundred  Wal- 
loons, the  remnant  of  a  once  formidable  body-t 

The  Swedes  being  now  undisputed  masters  of 
the  field  of  battle,  Gustavus  threw  himself  upon 
his  knees,  testifying  his  gratitude  for  this  signal 
instance  of  divine  favour,  by  the  fervour  and  sin- 
cerity of  his  devotion.^  Having  thus  discharged 
a  duty  which  to  enlightened  piety  appeared  indis- 


*  Called,  on  account  of  liis  gigantic  stature,  "  der  lange  Frilz." — Ga- 
Ictli,  i.  209. 

f  Swedish  Intelligencer,  i.  127. — "  Tilly  himscU",  thus  wounded  as  hce 
was,  made  shift  to  flie  into  Hall  Ihat  night,  seven  Dutch  miles  from  the 
place  of  battell,  from  m  hence  in  a  hackney-coach  he  and  Pappenheim  fled 
next  day  towards  Halherstadt. — Reported  it  was,  that  Tilly  should  have 
his  wounds  dressed  by  the  town  barber  of  Hall,  who  (it  seemed)  airnmed 
that  Tilly's  body  was  hard-shot,  or  shot-free,  and  that  the  bullets  had  not 
pierced  his  flesh,  but  made  bruses  rather  in  his  anne,  necke,  and  shoul- 
der ;  and  that  to  this  horrible  torment,  he  wasfaine  to  endure  to  have  the 
bi^used  flesh  cut  out  to  the  very  hard  bone.  Whether  this  was  so,  or  no, 
we  leave  upon  the  barber's  credit ;  and  because  we  have  not  heard  it  se- 
conded out  of  Germanic,  we  arc  loath  to  charge  so  brave  a  Avarrior  with 
so  base  an  imputation  as  to  owe  his  life  unto  a  charm,  which  is  practised 
by  none  but  the  reprobate  raskalilie  of  the  army.  This  is  sure,  that  aji 
Italian  gentleman  avowed.that  hisowne  eyes  sawe  Tilly's  blood  ruimeinto 
his  bootes,  -which,  if  so,  then  surefy  he  was  not  shot-free^ — "  >io  maa 
since  the  King  of  Portugal "  (meaning,  I  presume,  Don  Sebastian),  "  has 
beene  so  often  killed  and  revived  as  'I'illy  hath  becne,"  i.  127.  A  good 
specunen  of  the  taste  and  credulity  of  the  age. 
\  Histoire  de  Gustavc  Adolphe,  380. 
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pensable,  he  ^ave  orders  for  his  cavalry  to  pursue 
the  fugitives,  as  far  as   the  obscurity  of  the  night 
would  permit,*  while  pealing  bells  from  the  ad- 
jacent churches  alarmed  the  vigilance  and  the  re- 
sentment of  an  irritated  peasantry.     Seven  thou- 
sand of  the  imperialists  were  left  for  dead  on  the 
plains  of  Breitenfeld,  and  many  more  were  killed 
during  the  pursuit,  which  being  added  to  the  mul- 
titude of  wounded  and  prisoners,  occasioned  such 
a  defalcation  in  the  Austrian  army,  that  Pappen- 
heim  acknowledged  that  they  were  never  able  to 
collect  more   than   half  their   original  numbers.^ 
Their  camp  equipage,  also,  with  hoards  of  plunder, 
disgracefully  amassed  by  years  of  rapacity,  was 
abandoned  to  the  victorious  Swedes,:];  who  took  all 
the   baggage,  great  part  of  the  artillery,  and  up- 
wards of  one  hundred  standards. [|     On  the  side  of 
the  victors  the  loss  did  not  exceed  three  thousand 
men,  two  thousand  of  whom  were  Saxons.     After 
minutely  examining  the  Austrian  camp,  the  king 
gave  directions  for  a  Swedish  regiment  to  occupy 
the  spot  where  an  Austrian  had  been  formerly  sta- 
tioned; nor  was  any  man  permitted  to  plunder  be- 
yond the  limits  of  this  allotment,  under  penalty  of 
incurring  the  severest  punishment.^ 

Thus  terminated  the  battle  of  Leipsic,  than  which 


*  This  Burgus  confesses.  "  Sequebantur  graviter  Sueci  victoriam,  et 
ad  iiiternecionem  Caesareos  dclevissent,  ni  a  supervenieiitibus  tenebris 
detenti  esserit."    243. 

t  Harte,  ii.  33. 

I  Of  the  vahie  of  this  we  may  form  some  idea,  when  we  are  told,  that 
hardly  a  soldier  was  found,  either  among  the  $Iain,  or  the  prisoners,  with 
less  than  twelve  ducats  in  his  pocket — Harte,  i.  39. 

II  Galetti,  i.  209. 

^  Monro's  Expedition,  ii.  71. 
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the  pages  of  history  record  few  events  more  import- 
ant, or  more  decisive.     It  may  appear  presumption 
in  any  except  a  military  historian  to  censure  the 
disposition  of  a  celebtated  tactician,  or  to  investi- 
gate the  causes  of  his  defeat.     It  may  not,  how- 
ever, prove  unwelcome  to  the  intelligent  reader,  to 
be  made  acquainted  with  the  errors  of  which  Tilly 
has  been  accused,  and  to  which  his  ruin  is  generally 
imputed.     Neither  can  it  be  denied,  that  the  accu- 
sation, if  substantiated  by  satisfactory  proofs,  ap- 
plies to  faults  almost  incredible  in  a  commander, 
to  whom  contemporary  authors  are  fond  of  ascrib- 
ing talents  not  inferior  to  his  experience.     But  may 
it  not,  therefore,  be  reasonably   inferred,  that  his 
high   reputation   was  less   the   result  of  intrinsic 
merit    than  of  the  fortunate  concurrence    of  for- 
tuitous circumstances,  which  enabled  hini  to  achieve 
exploits  comparatively  splendid,  against  men  whose 
resources  were  inferior  to  his  own,  and  whose  abi- 
lities were  still  more   inferior.      Hence  his  dimi- 
nished star,  when  brought  into  contact  with  that  of 
Gustavus,  was  offuscated  by  its  transcendant  rar 
diance. 

The  moment  Tilly  beheld  the  Saxons  in  confusion, 
he  believed  the  battle  won,  and  accordingly  deter- 
mined to  complete  the  victory  by  directing  his  efforts 
against  the  fugitives,  without  attending  sufficiently 
to  the  situation  of  Pappenheim.*  The  formation 
of  his  infantry  into  ponderous  masses,  may,  in 
some  measure,  be  justified  by  the  highest  authority, 
though  it  contributed  essentially  to  his  ruin,  by 
necessarily  obliging  him  to  contract  his  front,  and 
thus  exposing  himself  to  be  turned. 

•  Franchcville,  422. 
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These  remarks  are  intended  merely  to  shew  that 
the  talents  of  Tilly  were  imitative  and  not  creative. 
He  took  up  his  profession  exactly  as  he  found  it ; 
and,  satisfied  with  excelling  in  the  practical  part, 
seems  wholly  to  have  neglected  the  theory,  and  to 
have  studied  war  like  a  geometrical  problem,  and 
not  as  a  science  of  invention. 

By  erecting  batteries  on  the  heights  wdiich  he 
afterwards  abandoned,  his  artillery,  by  being  placed 
in  the  rear  of  his  army,  was  in  great  measure  ren- 
dered unserviceable.  During  the  action  his  atten- 
tion seems  to  have  been  exclusively  confined  to  the 
post  where  he  was  stationed  ;  hence  he  omitted  to 
send  reinforcements  to  Pappenheim,  who  had  sepa- 
rated himself  from  the  main  body^  with  a  view  of 
outflanking  the  enemy. 

Indeed,  the  whole  conduct  of  the  action  did  little 
credit  to  any  of  the  imperial  generals ;  and  it  has 
been  frequently  remarked  by  competent  judges, 
that  although  most  of  them  displayed  the  intrepidity 
of  grenadiers,  not  one  of  them  performed,  with 
tolerable  ability,  the  more  arduous  duty  of  a  com- 
mander. No  orders  were  issued  with  clearness  or 
precision;  no  precautions  were  employed  to  cover 
the  retreat,  which  unless  it  had  been  facilitated  by 
the  obscurity  of  night,  would  have  become  abso- 
lutely impracticable. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  we  examine  the  plan  of  Gus- 
tavus,  we  shall  find  every  thing  arranged  with  such 
admirable  judgment  and  perspicuity,  that  even  the 
cowardice  of  the  Saxons <ireated  but  little  confusion. 
And  so  perfectly  did  he  anticipate  all  the  movements 
of  the  enemy,  that  had  he  been  gifted  with  the 
power  of  diving  into  futurity,  he  would  scarcely 
have  found  it  necessary  to  vary  a  single  disposition, 
which  the  prescience  of  genius  inspired. 
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CHAP.  XIII. 

Tlie  important  consequences  arising  from  the  battle  of  Leipsic.  Gustavus 
regarded  by  the  German  protestants  in  the  light  of  an  avenger  sent  by 
Heaven  to  vindicate  the  cause  of  religion.     He  deliberates  how  to 
follow  up  the  blow ;  motives  wliich  induce  him  to  direct  his  victorious 
arms  against  the  members  of  the  Catholic  League,  instead  of  penetrating 
directly  into  the  hereditary  dominions  of  Austria. — The  Saxons  under- 
take the  conquest  of  Bohemia,  while  the  King  of  Sweden  marches  to- 
ward the  Rhine.     He  takes  possession  of  Erfurd,  passes  the  'I'hurin- 
gian  Forest,  and  carries  the  citadel  of  Wurizburg  by  storm ;  his  cle- 
mency and  magnanimity.     He  leaves  Horn  to  complete  the  subjuga^ 
tion  of  Franconia;  and,  after  reducing  all  the  fortresses  upon  the  banks 
of  the  M.iyne,  makes  his  triumphal  entry  into  Francfort. — 1  odt  and 
Banier  drive  the  imperialists  out  of  Mecklenberg,  and  compel  them  to 
evacuate  Magdeburg. — Devastations  committed  by  the  Austrians  in 
Lusatia. — Arnheim   enters  Bohemia,  and  makes  himself  master  of 
league. — Consternation  at  Vienna;  the  emperor  solicits  assistance  from 
the  pope,  but  meets  only  Avith  reproaches.    He  proposes  to  Wallen- 
stein  to  resume  the  command;  his  offers  received  with  coolness. — 
Wallcnstein  forms  the  most  extravagant  designs ;  negociates  with  the 
King  of  Sweden  for  the  total  subordination  of  the  Austrian  army,  upon 
conditions  which  render  him  independent.     Raises  troops  with  a  faci- 
lity which  astonishes  the  world ;  and,  by  intrigues  and  artifices,^  pro- 
pares  for  usuiping  the  Boliemian  throne. 

Xhat  fonnidable  army  was  nearly  annihilated, 
which  had  so  long  held  Germany  captive;  and  with 
it  was  dissolved  that  potent  charm,  whicli,  by  sub- 
jugating the  mind,  had  almost  effaced  every  vestige 
of  Teutonic  independence,  and  subverted  the  pro- 
testant  religion.  The  battle  of  Leipsic  ought  in  con- 
sequence to  be  regarded  as  forming  an  important 
epocha  in  the  annals  of  the  reformation,  because  it 
awakened  its  partisans  from  that  disgraceful  torpor, 
into  which  they  had  been  plunged  by  a  long  series 
of  calamities,  and  which  was  rapidly  approaching 
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to  despair.  The  dawn  of  a  fresh  and  brighter  day 
now  broke  upon  their  misery,  irradiated  by  the  de- 
lightful visions  of  hope,  and  confirmed  by  the  sober 
suggestions  of  reason. 

When  the  melancholy  intelligence  was  first  com- 
municated to  the  emperor,  lie  was  so  entirely  sub- 
dued by  the  violence  of  his  feelings,  as  to  be  utterly 
incapable  of  concealing  his  disappointment:  but 
lone:  habits  of  dissimulation  soon  enabled  him  to 
resume  a  more  cheerful  countenance,  and  to  at- 
tend to  the  various  and  momentous  concerns  which 
crowded  upon  him  ;  and  couriers  were  accordingly 
dispatched  to  Italy  to  recal  his  troops  with  the 
utmost  expedition  to  the  assistance  of  Tilly.* 

Neither  was  the  impression  less  forcible,  which 
the  splendid  success  of  the  Swedish  arms  pro- 
duced upon  the  minds  of  the  protestants.  The  en- 
thusiasm excited  by  the  virtues  and  the  valour  of 
the  conqueror  was  suddenly  kindled  into  idolatry. 
To  have  doubted  that  he  was  commissioned  by  the 
bounty  of  Providence  to  become  the  champion  of 
the  Lutheran  faith,  would  have  been  reprobated  a3 
the  foulest  of  heresies.  Various  prophecies  and  pre- 
dictions, which  till  then  had  been  treated  with  con- 
tempt or  ridicule,  by  all  except  the  illiterate  rabble, 
were  collected  and  distorted  for  political  purposes, 
and  even  received  with  veneration  by  the  more  en- 
lightened classes  of  society ;  while  the  absurdtst  ro- 
mances of  dreams  and  apparitions,  the  delight  and 
nourishment  of  vulgar  superstition,  were  no  longer 
contemplated  with  merited  scorn  by  men  of  polished 
;  educations.   Never  was  the  image  of  saint  or  martyr 
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more  widely  dispersed,  or  more  aflectioiiately  che- 
rished. It  was  worn  in  the  bosom  of  almost  every 
Lutheran ;  it  was  suspended  alike  in  the  cottage  and 
the  castle;  and  was  even  regarded  by  many  as  gifted 
with  those  extraordinary  powers,  which  were  attri- 
buted by  the  catholics  to  their  most  precious  relics. 
AVherever  he  appeared,  Gustavus  was  treated  with 
the  profoundest  respect,  and  the  warmest  effusions 
of  love,  and  even  sometimes  compelled,  however 
reluctantly,  to  become  the  object  of  honours  ap- 
proaching to  deification,  and  far  too  excessive  for 
a  mortal  to  receive.* 

The  zealous  catholics,  on  the  other  hand,  found 
themselves  reduced  to  a  most  distressing  dilemma. 
Having  treated  the  triumphs  of  the  imperial  army  as 
incontestible  evidence  of  the  predilection  of  Heaven 
toward  the  orthodox  church,  and  being  loath  to 
acknowledge  that  they  had  either  forfeited  the  di- 
vine protection,  or  had  been  misled  by  mistaken  en- 
thusiasm, they  endeavoured  to  reconcile  presump- 
tion with  piety,  by  treating  the  intelligence  as  an  im- 
pudent fiction.f 


♦  The  ingenuity  of  admiration  at  length  discovered  that  the  word  stiedf 
if  reversed,  was  deus. — Schmidt  v.  5. 

t  Victori*  regis  no.stri  non  reperere  fidem  in  Polonia,  post  confirmatap 
regem  totamque  aiihim,  ac  clerum  mirific^  conturbarunt  ac  etiamnum 
quasi  iu  hictu  tenent,  quasi  male  ominaiites  nou  sibi  solum,  sed  ponti- 
ficiis  omnibus.  Erat  magni  nominis  vir,  qui  auditis  succcssibus  regis 
mei,  erupitiuhaec  verba,  nunguam  credere  se,  deum  factum  esse  Luthera- 
num. — Oxenstiern's  Letters,  Nov.  4,  1631. — Patriotish.  Acliiv.  vi.  173. 
In  a  publication  approved  and  patronised  by  Urban  YHI.  and  written 
by  Scioppius,  we  find  the  folio wiug  extraordinary  as.sertion :  "  Articulus 
lidei  est,  quod  justara  causam  deo  fretus  defcndens,  non  possit  vinci.** 
i''undam.  Pacts  in  Sacr. — Rom.  Imper.  Theoph.  Sanctofidei.  154.  And 
in  the  same  page  the  author  says,  "  Illi  (namely,  the  supporters  of  the 
<n  thodox  faith)  etsi  minime  alioquin  a  peccatis  immunes  credere  dcbent 
se  victores  futuros,  quam  certo  credunt  mundum  a  deo  creatum,  cum 
aeque  utrumque  a  deo  revelatum  sit.'' 
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Meanwhile  the  conqueror  of  Tilly  was  left  at  li- 
berty to  follow  np  his  brilliant  success  with  little 
fear  of  interruption.     On  the  morning  after  the  bat- 
tle he  summoned  the  garrison  of  Leipsic  to  sur- 
render;   but    perceiving    that    preparations    were 
making  to  resist,  he  left  the  conduct  of  the  siege 
to  the  Saxon  general,  who,  apprehensive  of  ruining 
that  wealthy  city  by  a  bombardment,  allowed  it 
to  capitulate  upon  honourable  terms.     Meanwhile 
the  king,  having  gained  possession  of  Merseburg 
without  the  necessity  of  firing  a  single  shot,  ad- 
vanced to  Halle,  and  made  himself  master  of  the 
town  and  citadel  with  almost  equal  facility.*     The 
greater  part  of  the  prisoners  who  fell  into  his  hands 
enrolled  themselves  in  the  Swedish  army,  which  thus 
became  considerably  stronger  than  it  was  before  its 
contest  with  the  Austrians.  Finding  the  city  of  Halle 
abundantly  provided  with  every  thing  requisite  for 
the  comfort  of  soldiers,  Gustavus  allowed  them  a 
few   days    repose,    which  were  partly  allotted  to 
public  acts  of  devotion,  and  partly  in  arranging 
in  concert  with  his  allies  a  plan  for  their  future 
operations.      Letters    were     also    written    to    all 
the  German  princes,  who  had  seceded  from   the 
communion  of  Rome,   explaining  the  advantages 
which  might  be  expected  from  the  recent  change  in 
the  political  horizon,  provided  they  availed  them- 
selves of  the  fortunate  crisis,  and  co-operated  with 
Sweden  in  her  patriotic  efforts  for  restoring  inde- 
pendence to  the  empire.     Such  the  king  solemnly 
protested  was  his  only  motive  for  engaging  in  a 
contest  with  Austria;    declaring  himself  ready  to 


♦  Puflfeudorf,  iii.  QQ.    Haite,  ii.  44. 
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grant  protection  and  indemnity  to  any  catholic 
state,  even  though  subject  to  an  ecclesiastical  sove- 
reign, provided  it  faithfully  observed  the  laws  of 
neutrality.  Chemnitz  and  Relinghen  were  like- 
wise dispatched  upon  an  ambulatory  mission  to 
the  protestant  members  of  the  circles  of  Franconia, 
Swabia,  and  the  Rhine,  with  proposals  for  forming* 
a  general  confederacy,  for  the  purpose  of  reducing 
the  imperial  authority  within  its  ancient  and  consti- 
tutional limits.* 

During  his  residence  at  Halle,  Gustavus  received 
visits  of  congratulation  from  the  Princes  of  Weimar 
and  Anholt,  whose  prepossessions  were  strengthened 
by  his  popular  manners  into  a  warm  and  lasting  at- 
tachment.f  There  too  he  was  joined  by  the  Elector 
of  Saxony,  overwhelmed  with  confusion  on  account 
of  his  dastardly  behaviour.  Trembling  to  encounter 
the  frowns  and  reproaches  of  an  indignant  protector, 
John  George  approached  with  trembling  steps,  and 
an  averted  countenance;  but  these  apprehensions 
were  quickly  dissipated  by  the  generosity  of  his 
ally,  who,  instead  of  upbraiding  him  with  cow- 
ardice, addressed  him  in  language  best  calculated 
to  afford  consolation.  "  Permit  me,  sir,  to  congra- 
tulate you,''  said  the  magnanimous  victor,  "  upon 
an  event  which  has  delivered  you  from  such  trou- 
blesome guests,  and  which  is  in  great  measure  due 
to  the  fortitude  which  you  displayed  in  so  strenu- 
ously advising  a  battle."  No  less  enchanted  with 
the  modesty  of  the  Swedish  hero,  than  thankful  for 
the  service  which  he  had  performed,  the  elector 
promised  to  adhere  to  his  interests  with  inviolable 


♦  Harte,  ii.  49.  Puffcndorf,  iii.  32.  f  Galetti,  i.  212. 
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fidelity,  and  to  exert  all  his  influence  with  the  pro- 
testant  party,  that  he  might  be  chosen  King  of  the 
Romans.*  In  the  first  effusions  of  gratitude,  John 
George  may  perhaps  have  poured  forth  the  genuine 
sentiments  of  an  overflowing  heart ;  but  if  his  feel- 
ings at  the  moment  were  sincere  and  ardent,  his 
ministers  and  generals,  all  venally  devoted  to  the 
Austrian  court,  soon  found  means  to  abate  his  en- 
thusiasm, by  instilling  into  his  weak  and  versatile 
bosom  a  thousand  unfounded  suspicions.f 

The  system  to  be  adopted  for  prosecuting  the 
war  was  debated  in  a  military  council,  at  which  all 
the  Saxon  princes  assisted.  The  inutility  of  at- 
tempting to  follow  the  imperialists,  now  rapidly  re- 
treating toward  the  Weser,  was  readily  admitted 
without  one  dissentient  voice,  because  it  must  un- 
avoidably have  transferred  the  theatre  of  hostilities 
into  Lower  Saxony,  and  thus  exposed  the  pro- 
testants,  who  constituted  the  majority  of  its  inha- 
bitants, to  plunder  and  devastation.  For  these 
reasons  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  direct  the  brunt 
of  the  war  against  the  members  of  the  Catholic 
League,  and  particularly  against  the  emperor's  do- 
minions, where  a  large  body  of  people,  justly  ex- 
asperated by  the  infringement  of  their  most  valua- 
ble privileges,  might  be  expected  to  declare  in  fa- 
vour of  a  monarch,  the  champion  of  liberty,  and  of 
religious  toleration. 

These  preliminary  principles  having  been  esta- 
blished as  the  basis  of  their  future  operations,  only 
two  roads  presented  themselves,  by  which  it  was 
practicable   to   carry  the  project  into  execution ; 


*  GalcUi,  i.  31. 

t  Histoirc  dc  Gastave  Adolphe,  382.    Galetli,  i.  213. 
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but,  respecting  the  selection  of  these,  some  variety 
of  opinions  existed.  The  direct  route  to  Vienna, 
through  Bohemia,  presented  neither  many,  nor  in- 
superable obstacles ;  on  the  contrary,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  defiles,  such  as  usually  occur  in 
mountainous  countries,  it  was  accessible  both  for 
cavalry  and  artillery,  and  conducted  through  pro- 
vinces, whose  natural  exuberance  was  rendered 
still  more  productive  by  industry.  With  a  victo^ 
rious  army  the  conqueror  of  Tilly  might  enter  the 
capital  of  Austria  in  triumph ;  neither  Prague  nor 
Presburg  were  prepared  for  a  siege,  and  both  Bo- 
hemia and  Hungary  were  nearly  destitute  of  troops. 
Too  feeble  to  resist  the  overwhelming  torrent,  the 
humiliated  emperor  would  be  compelled  to  aban- 
don the  imperial  residence,  and  seek  an  asylum 
among  the  mountains  of  Stiria ;  while  a  treaty,  dic- 
tated by  the  victor  in  the  palace  of  Ferdinand, 
could  hardly  fail  to  ensure  to  the  protestant  party 
the  most  ample  indemnity  for  every  grievance,  as 
well  as  the  fullest  security  for  the  future  enjoyment 
of  their  civil  and  religious  immunities. 

The  boldness  and  brilliancy  of  thus  carrying  the 
war  into  the  heart  of  the  enemy's  country,  and  per- 
haps of  reducing  him  to  unconditional  submission, 
presented  attractions  so  seducing,  that  scarcely  any 
man,  placed  in  the  situation  of  Gustavus,  would 
have  possessed  fortitude  to  withstand  the  tempta- 
tion. But  if  we  attentively  examine  the  conduct  of 
that  illustrious  monarch,  we  shall  invariably  dis- 
cover, that  his  sagacity  in  the  cabinet  surpassed 
even  his  prowess  in  the  field.  Before  he  suffered 
ambition,  or  the  love  of  glory  to  decide  in  favour  of 
any  splendid  undertaking,  he  consulted  prudence 
with  dispassionate  judgment;  and  having  balanced 
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the  difficulties  likely  to  arise  against  the  dictates  of 
vanity,  and  the  admiration  of  mankind,  he  never 
hesitated  to  sacrifice  the  most  tempting  chimeras  of 
popular  adoration  to  the  substantial  benefit  of  his 
allies. 

By  marching  to  Vienna,  through  Bohemia  and 
Moravia,  the  direction  of  the  war  in  the  provinces 
contiguous  to  the  Mayne  and  Rhine  must  neces- 
sarily devolve  upon  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  whose 
moderate  abilities,  and  unsteady  disposition,  ren- 
dered him  totally  unfit  for  that  important  command. 
The  weakness  of  his  intellect  inspiring  presump- 
tion, a  defect  cherished  by  flattery  and  artifice,  he 
still  aspired  to  the  glory  of  becoming  the  head  of  an 
independent  party,  capable  of  preserving  an  equal 
balance  between  Sweden  and  Austria,  by  throwing 
occasionally  its  preponderating  influence  into  the 
lighter  scale.  To  place  such  a  man  in  a  situation^ 
where  his  example  might  furnish  a  plausible  excuse 
for  every  weakness,  must  have  been  attended  with 
numerous  evils,  particularly  as  Tilly,  after  his  junc- 
tion with  Fugger  and  Aldringer,  was  enabled  to  re- 
sume an  offensive  posture;  and,  if  opposed  by  no 
better  general  than  Arnheim,  might  find  himself 
strong  enough  to  compel  the  protestants  to  re- 
nounce the  confederation  of  Leipsic ;  even  sup- 
posing the  Saxon  to  act  for  once  with  prudence, 
resolution,  and  sincerity.  Should  the  Austrians  be 
suffered  by  mistake  or  treachery  to  recover  their  as- 
cendancy in  the  empire,  it  would  be  of  little  im- 
iportance  for  Gustavas  to  extend  his  conquests  to 
the  banks  of  the  Danube.  Neither  could  he  reason- 
ably cherish  a  well-founded  expectation  of  exhaust- 
ling  the  resources  of  a  mighty  monarchy,  whose 
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sovereign  had   resisted  with  unshaken  resolution 
the  rudest  shocks  of  adversity.* 

Far  less  splendid,  indeed,  but  more  certain  and 
permanent,  were  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
directing  the  torrent  of  hostilities  against  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Catholic  League,  notwithstanding  many 
local  impediments  still  remained  to  be  surmounted. 
The  Thuringian  forest  abounded  in  defiles,  and 
not  in  provisions ;  the  roads  were,  for  the  most  part^ 
deep  and  narrow,  and  in  a  rainy  season  impractica- 
ble for  carriages  of  every  description.  Yet,  in  spit« 
of  these  obstacles,  the  Swedish  monarch  determined 
to  confine  his  operations  for  the  present  to  the  west- 
ern circles,  leaving  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  more  easy 
conquests,  to  the  precarious  fidelity  of  the  Saxons. 

That  this  decision  was  founded  on  the  justest 
principles,  few  men  perhaps  would  be  inclined  to 
doubt,  did  they  not  know  that  it  had  been  disputed 
by  two  consummate  judges,  Folard  and  Oxen- 
stiern.f  When  that  enlightened  minister  met  Gus- 
tavQS  at  Francfort,J  he  insinuated  his  disapproba- 
tion of  the  step  he  had  taken  in  the  following  inge- 
nious compliment:  ''  Sir,"  said  the  chancellor^ 
*'  though  I  rejoice  most  sincerely  at  your  uninter- 
rupted success,  I  should  have  been  still  more  de- 
lighted to  have  offered  you  my  congratulations  at 
Vienna  than  at  Francfort." 


*  Scliiller,  iii.    Harte,  ii.  144.     Hist,  de  Gustave  Adolphe,  385. 

t  In  his  commentaries  nport  Polybius,  the  former  says,  *'  Gustave 
Adolphe,  comme  un  vrai  Annibal,  ne  se  rendit  pas  moins  digne  da  com* 
plimcut  (alhiding  to  the  words  of  Asdrubal  to  Annibal,  Vincere  scis  vic- 
toria uti  nescis.)  apres  la  bataille  de  Leipsic.  En  altant  droit  a  Vienne, 
il  cut  chasse  I'empereur  efFray^,  et  constern^  de  la  deroute  de  son  arme^ 
prcsqu'cxterminee.  Ferdinand  n'avait  pas  plus  de  troupes  a  lui  opposer, 
que  les  Roraains  n'en  avaient  a  Rome.     II  negligea  de  le  faire."  i.  90. 

X  Puffendorf,  iii,  31.    Or  at  Mayence,  according  to  otlier  historians. 
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Such  are  the  different  arguments  adduced  in  de- 
fence of  either  opinion  by  the  friends  of  Gustavus, 
who,  of  course,  believed  him  actuated  by  no  other 
motives  than  those  which  he  publicly  professed. 
There  are  many,  however,  who  justify  his  conduct 
upon  different  principles.  "  What  satisfactory  evi- 
dence," they  demand,  "  has  ever  been  produced, 
that  the  views  entertained  by  the  Swedish  monarch 
were  really  as  disinterested  as  his  enthusiastic  ad- 
mirers have  pretended." — "  May  he  not,"  they  in- 
quire, **  with  some  appearance  of  reason,  like  many 
who  preceded  him  |  in  the  career  of  glory,  have 
covered  ambition  with  the  seducing  garb  of  pa- 
triotism, in  order  to  render  the  hearts  of  the  protes- 
tants  subservient  to  his  secret  designs."*  The  sub- 
jugation of  Germany,  and  its  natural  consequence, 
the  annexation  of  the  imperial  crown  to  that  of 
Sweden,  could  not  be  accomplished  without  pro- 
longing hostilities ;  because,  by  extending  the  flame 
over  a  wider  surface,  events  might  occur,  amid  the 
general  conflagration,  to  realize  his  most  chimerical 
wishes.  Neither  are  they  disposed  to  admit,  as  an 
incontrovertible  fact,  that  his  march  to  Vienna  would 
have  been  unobstructed  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  con- 
tend, that  the  smallest  retardation  might  have  al- 
lowed time  for  the  emperor,  then  vigorously  as- 
sisted by  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  to  have  assembled 
an  army  sufficiently  strong  to  have  protected  the 
capital  of  Austria.  They  further  suppose,  that  too 
rapid  a  progress  would  have  excited  the  jealousy 
of  every  member  of  the  Leipsic  confederacy,  as  it 
did  of  their  volatile  leader;  and  this  they  maintain 
could  not  have  been  avoided,  except  by  adopting 

»  Puffendorf,  iii.  31. 
2  P  2 
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such  measures  as  tended  to  inspire  unlimited  con- 
fidence, and  thus  connected  all  the  enemies  of  Fer- 
dinand by  the  permanent  link  of  gratitude,  interest, 
and  affection.*  That  the  Saxons,  when  aban- 
doned to  their  own  discretion,  would  have  been 
able  to  check  the  operations  of  Tilly,  none  were 
sanguine  enough  to  believe;  on  the  contrary,  when 
joined  by  the  numerous  reinforcements  marching  to 
his  succour,  Jbe  might  have  cut  them  off  from  all 
communication  with  the  northern  provinces,  whence 
their  military  resources  were  derived.  By  establish- 
ing himself  in  the  centre  of  Germany,  Gustavus  be- 
came the  soul  and  arbiter  of  every  deliberation ; 
and  was  in  a  situation  to  watch,  with  an  attentive 
eye,  the  intrigues  and  tergiversations  of  the  elector, 
ready  to  seize  the  first  favourable  opportunity  of 
cancelling  obligations,  grown  burthensome  from  his 
incapacity,  or  his  unwillingness  to  discharge  them, 
by  abandoning  his  protector,  when  he  no  longer 
needed  his  assistance.  Another  motive,  supposed 
to  have  operated  powerfully  upon  the  conduct  of 
the  king,  was  his  disinclination  to  remove  to  a  dist- 
ance from  Francfort,  lest  Ferdinand,  by  assuming 
a  tone  of  moderation,  and  by  consenting  to  suspend 
the  "  edict  of  restitution,"  might  assuage  the  fears 
of  the  protestants,  whose  generous  credulity  ac- 
cepted excuses,  though  palpably  fallacious,  from 
insurmountable  indolence  and  timidity.  This 
latter  consideration  appeared  so  important  to  Gus- 
tavus, that  he  resolved  to  proceed  with  tlie  utmost 
circumspection,  and  to  subjugate  the  Electorates  of 
Mentz  and  Coblentz,  even  at  the  hazard  of  ex- 
citing the  jealousy  of  France,  before  he  attempted 
to  penetrate  into  Bavaria.f 

*  Scri Memorie  Recon.  vii.350.    Pufl'cndorf,  iii.  31.     Giialdo,  i.  76. 
t  1631.  Puflendaif,  iii.  31. 
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The  plan  of  operations  thus  judiciously  traced, 
John  George  was  entrusted  with  the  reduction  of 
Bohemia,  while  the  king  directed  his  march  towards 
Erfurt,  the  capital  of  Thuringia,  but  in  some  mea- 
sure dependant  upon  the  Elector  of  Mentz.  Con- 
scious of  their  inability  to  resist  the  torrent,  the  ma- 
gistrates attempted  to  avert  the  danger  by  the 
warmest  protestations  of  respect,  assuring  the  victor 
that  they  should  ever  regard  it  as  a  signal  honour 
if  he  would  condescend  to  reside  among  them;  but 
humbly  in  treating  him  to  spare  them  the  disgrace 
of  admitting  a  garrison  of  foreigners.  The  king 
solemnly  protested  that  his  intentions  were  amica- 
ble, but  at  the  same  time  declared,  that  while  he 
had  a  regiment  of  his  own  to  guard  his  person,  he 
would  never  trust  to  the  fidelity  of  strangers.  De- 
sirous, however,  of  avoiding  the  necessity  of  military 
coercion,  he  directed  the  Duke  of  Weimar  to  follow 
the  deputies,  and  to  take  possession  of  the  gates  as 
they  entered.  These  orders  having  been  punctually 
executed,  Gustavus  repaired  to  the  town-house  in 
triumph,  where  in  a  studied  oration  he  thanked  the 
citizens  for  having  by  their  early  submission  pre- 
vented the  effusion  of  blood,  and  explained  to  them 
the  motives  which  induced  him  to  interfere  with 
the  internal  politics  of  Germany ;  assuring  them, 
that  it  proceeded  from  a  zealous  attachment  to  the 
protestant  faith,  and  not  from  the  wish  of  extending 
his  military  renown,  or  of  adding  to  his  paternal 
dominions.  "  Provided  you  demean  yourselves 
peaceably,"  he  graciously  added,  ''  you  may  con- 
fidently rely  upon  my  protection ;  and,  as  a  pledge 
that  my  intention  is  not  to  deceive  you,  I  shall  leave 
you  my  queen — theobject  of  my  tenderest  affection."* 

*  Hartc,  ii.  52.    Hist,  dc  Gustave  Adolplie,  386.     Galetti,  i.  214. 
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He  next  visited  the  cathedral,  where  he  was  re- 
ceived by  the  chapter  with  as  many  marks  of  vene- 
ration as  could  have  been  paid  to  the  sovereign 
pontiff;  but,  as  he  observed j  that  their  homage  was 
the  effect  of  fear,  he  hastened  to  dispel  their  appre- 
hensions, by  declaring  himself  the  friend  of  religious 
toleration.  But  his  behaviour  to  the  Jesuits  was 
less  encouraging.  "  1  fear,"  said  he  sternly,  "  that 
you  have  much  to  answer  for  before  the  tribunal 
of  heaven,  on  account  of  the  troubles  which  you 
have  excited.  To  your  intrigues  and  artifices,  the 
blood  which  has  flowed  in  this  destructive  contest 
is  chiefly  imputable.  I  must  therefore  admonish 
you,  to  attend  more  carefully  to  the  duties  of  your 
profession,  and  the  pious  offices  of  charity,  preach- 
ing peace  instead  of  discord  to  mankind."*  How- 
ever severe  this  censure  might  appear,  it  was  mercy 
in  comparison  of  what  they  expected;  because 
they  knew  no  better  way  of  expressing  their  at- 
tachment to  the  religion  they  professed,  than  that 
of  persecuting  the  members  of  all  other  commu- 
nions. Happy  to  escape  with  reproaches  alone, 
they  poured  forth  their  gratitude  in  the  mellifluous 
language  of  hypocrisy,  in  which  practice  had  ren- 
dered them  the  greatest  proficients.! 

William  Duke  of  Saxe-Weimar,  a  prince  de- 
servedly popular,  being  appointed  governor  of  Thu- 
ringia,  received  directions  to  repair  the  fortifica- 
tions of  Erfurt,  and  to  levy  troops  in  the  adjoining 
provinces.     Confiding  in  the  discretion  and  fidelity 

*  Hist,  de  Gust.  Adolp.  387.  The  mildness  with  which  he  treated  the 
catholic  priests  induced  Ricci  to  say,  "  that  he  was  not  far  removed  from 
the  light  of  the  papal  communion."  This  opinion,  however,  is  contro- 
verted by  every  action  of  his  life,  and  particularly  by  his  hatred  of  perse- 
cution. 

t  Puffendorf,  iii.  32.  Schmidt,  v.  5.  Gualdo,  i.  63.  Ktarte,  ii.  53. 
Swed.  Intell.  ii.  3. 
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of  his  ally,  for  the  safety  of  a  place  so  valuable  on 
every  account,  Gustavus  prepared  for  his  depar- 
ture, having  entirely  gained  the  affection  of  the  in- 
habitants, astonished  at  discovering  so  much  justice 
and  humanity  in  a  sovereign,  whom  his  enemies  had 
represented  as  more  ferocious  than  Attila. 

Before  we  follow  him  any  farther  in  the  career 
of  victory,  let  us  pause  to  examine  his  situation 
more  minutely,  which,  in  spite  of  the  glory  with 
which  he  was  surrounded,  was  by  no  means  ex- 
empt from  embarrassment.  At  the  first  glance  he 
appears  looking  down  from  an  eminence  upon  the 
rest  of  mankind,  while  all  the  protestant  states 
were  compelled  to  subscribe,  without  the  smallest 
hesitation,  to  whatever  conditions  he  imposed. 
But  a  critical  eye  will  already  discover,  in  the  ex- 
tent of  his  conquests,  the  cause  of  their  control- 
ment.  For  as  the  terror  excited  by  the  ascendancy 
of  Ferdinand  progressively  subsided  with  every 
defeat,  the  fears  even  of  the  protestants  took  a  dif- 
ferent direction ;  and  they  beheld  with  jealousy  the 
triumph  of  a  gothic  conqueror,  who  in  the  intoxi- 
cation of  victory  might  attempt  to  overturn  their 
ancient  constitution  ;  while  the  papists  persuaded 
themselves,  that  fanatical  zeal  might  lead  him  to 
abolish  the  catholic  worship,  so  venerable  from  its 
pomp  and  antiquity.  Hence,  scarcely  had  the 
Lutherans  recovered  from  their  fears,  than  they 
began  clandestinely  to  thwart  his  design.  Thus 
he  had  not  only  to  contend  against  the  gigantic 
power  of  an  exasperated  enemy,  but  also  to  struggle 
against  the  secret  machinations  of  perfidious  allies. 
Persevering  courage,  unbounded  generosity,  and  a 
judgment  too  penetrating  for  artifice  to  deceive,  at 
length  enabled  him  to  surmount  every  obstacle  that 
superstition  or  treachery  could  oppose.     While  by 
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his  magnanimity  he  subjugated  the  enlightened — 
by  his  bounty  he  captivated  the  interested.  A  cau- 
tious respect  for  national  prejudices,  the  excellent 
discipline  maintained  by  his  army,  unvaried  reve- 
rence for  ancient  establishments  ;  but,  above  all,  his 
veneration  for  the  religious  opinions  of  every  sect, 
aw^akened  universal  esteem.  Even  his  enemies  them- 
selves were  compelled  to  acknowledge,  that  they 
suffered  less  from  the  hostility  of  the  Dalecarnians, 
than  from  the  protection  of  Cossacs  and  Walloons.* 
Though  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  the  King  of 
Sweden  was  chiefly  indebted  to  the  transcendant 
powers  of  genius  for  his  rapid  success,  yet  it  is 
equally  true,  that  he  was  superlatively  favoured  by 
extrinsic  circumstances,  and  the  fortunate  coin- 
cidence of  events.  By  removing  the  theatre  of  hos- 
tilities into  the  territories  of  the  members  of  the 
Catholic  League,  he  both  recruited  and  supported 
his  numerous  armies  at  the  expense  of  the  enemy, 
and  was  thus  enabled  to  wage  an  offensive  war  in 
various  quarters,  without  exhausting  his  revenues, 
und  even  without  fettering  industry  by  fiscal  expe- 
dients. His  opponents,  on  the  contrary,  divided 
by  the  pursuit  of  different  objects,  and  frequently 
remiss  in  their  exertions  from  the  well-founded 
dread  of  Austrian  despotism,  acted  without  con- 
cert, and  of  course  without  effect ;  their  com- 
manders being  no  less  deficient  in  authority  than 
their  troops  in  discipline  and  obedience.  Scattered 
over  a  wide-extended  surface,  and  guided  by  no 
regular  system,  they  pursued  distinct,  and  some- 
times discordant  objects,  whenever  the  pride  or 
rapacity  of  an  independent  chieftain  tempted  him 
to  deviate  from  the  general  outline. 

*  Schiller,  iii. 
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Thus,  while  the  imperial  commanders  frequently 
set  at  defiance  the  Austrian  cabinet,  and  even  neg- 
lected the  orders  of  Ferdinand,  the  plan  and  exe- 
cution of  every  enterprise  execlusively  centered  iii 
Gustavus.  From  him  all  authority  emanated ;  he 
was  the  soul  of  the  confederacy,  unaccountable  to 
no  one  for  what  he  undertook,  and  consequently 
secure  that  the  designs  which  he  meditated  could 
never  be  betrayed  to  the  enemy.  With  such  incal- 
culable advantages,  it  is  not  astonishing,  that  a 
prince  endowed  Avith  abilities,  no  less  rare  than 
transcendent,  should  have  proved  irresistible. 

Breaking  up  from  Erfurt,  he  prepared  to  tra- 
verse Thuringia,  a  country  abounding  in  woods 
and  mountains.  His  army,  consisting  of  twenty 
thousand  men,  was  divided  into  two  columns, 
in  order  that  they  might  perform  the  long  and 
painful  march  with  greater  expedition.  The  corps 
destined  to  proceed  by  the  western  route  was  en- 
trusted to  Bauditzen,  an  officer  of  cool  and  intrepid 
courage,  but  of  a  mean  and  rapacious  disposition. 
Pushing  forward  with  celerity,  he  crossed  the 
dreary  hills  which  encircle  Franconia;  reduced 
Meirungen,  Gotha,  Smalcalden,  Hamelberg,  and 
Carlstadt ;  and  on  the  eighth  day  joined  his  master 
under  the  walls  of  Wurtzburg.*  Meanwhile,  the 
king,  advancing  with  equal  rapidity,  scarcely  al- 
lowed his  soldiers  time  to  repose :  and  as  the 
shortness  of  an  autumnal  dayf  would  otherwise  hav^ 
obliged  him  to  abbreviate  his  journies,  he  caused 
lanterns  to  be  suspended  on  lofty  poles,  at  proper 
distances,  as  beacons  to  guide  them  by  night.  After 
taking  Ilmenau  and   Masfeld,  he  appeared  unex- 

*  Haite,  ii.  55.     According  to  Gualdo  thii^  cohiimi  was  comniauded  by 
Ruthven,  a  Scotchman.    65. 
t  This  march  was  performed  at  the  latter  end  of  September. 
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pectedly  before  Konigshofen,  a  strong  fortress  be^ 
longing  to  the  Bishop  of  Wurtzburg,  and  justly 
regarded  as  the  key  of  Franconia.  On  account  of 
its  strength,  it  had  been  selected  by  the  Austrians 
as  a  depot  for  military  stores,  and  chosen  by  the 
neighbouring  barons  as  a  secure  asylum  for  their 
plate  and  jewels.  Notwithstanding  it  was  defend- 
ed by  a  numerous  garrison,  and  well  provided  with 
food  and  ammunition,  it  capitulated  without  any  re- 
sistance ;  and  this  dastardly  behaviour  was  adopted 
by  the  commander  of  Schweinfurt,  as  a  precedent 
for  his  own  imitation.* 

The  rapid  progress  of  the  Swedes,  which  ap- 
peared fully  to  justify  the  severe  remark  of  Wal- 
lenstein,  "  that  they  had  made  themselves  masters 
of  the  enipire,t  before  a  courier  had  time  to  carry 
to  Vienna  intelligence  of  their  irrnption,"  spread 
universal  dismay  and  consternation.  The  Bishops 
of  Wurtzburg  and  Bamberg,  who  had  imprudently 
confided  in  the  protection  of  Austria,  began  seri- 
ously to  tremble  for  their  revenues,  if  not  for  their 
faith  ;  and  they  already  beheld  in  idea  the  basis  of 
their  power  irrecoverably  shaken  ;  their  churches 
profaned  by  heretical  pollution ;  the  sacred  images 
of  saints  and  martyrs  trodden  under  the  feet  of 
impious  Vandals  ;  and  their  relics,  deprived  of  their 
miraculous  charm,  exposed  to  vulgar  derision. 

The  same  groundless  alarm,  which  excited  the 
fears  of  the  opulent  prelates,  operated  still  more 
efficaciously  upon  the  unlettered  minds  of  the 
vulgar.  The  thousand  tongues  of  Fame  repre- 
sented the  Swedes  as  equally  the  enemies  of 
God  and  man ;  and  so  strong  was  this  preju- 
dice, that  it  could  be  obliterated  neither  by  pro- 

•  Swed.  Intell.  ii.  7.        f  Franconia  ranked  as  the  first. 
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testations  of  clemency,  nor  by  the  most  striking^ 
examples  of  justice.  While  the  wealthy  land- 
holders fled  in  every  direction  from  the  sanguinary 
sword  of  persecution,  the  Bishop  of  Wurtzburg 
abandoned  his  diocese,  and  hastened  to  Paris,  in 
hopes  of  persuading  the  all-powerful  cardinal  to 
stretch  forth  his  arm  in  defence  of  the  orthodox 
church,  and  to  rescue  its  altars  from  the  fury  of  a 
barbarian,  more  cruel  than  Genseric  or  Tottila,* 

Availinghimself  of  the  terror  which  preceded  his 
arms,  the  victor  presented  himself  before  the  gates 
of  Wurtzburg,  a  rich  and  populous  city,  situate 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Mayne.  Defended  only  by 
a  decaying  rampart,  and  a  municipal  militia,  the 
citizen  felt  happy  by  a  moderate  ransom  to  pur- 
chase an  exemption  from  pillage.  The  castle  of 
Marienberg,  erected  on  the  summit  of  a  craggy 
rock,  rising  perpendicularly  from  the  banks  of  the 
river,  had  been  rendered  almost  impregnable  by 
well-constructed  fortifications.  Thither,  as  to  a 
place  of  perfect  security,  the  opulent  burghers  had 
retired  with  their  families,  and  most  precious  effects. 
Thither  also  had  fled  the  whole  order  of  priest- 
hood, with  their  chalices,  relics,  and  treasures ; 
and,  having  blown  up  the  bridge  which  communi- 
cated with  the  city,  they  derided  the  impotence  of 
the  besiegers. 

Determined  to  make  himself  master  of  a  place 
which  commanded  the  navigation  of  the  Mayne, 
Gustavus  had  not  a  moment  to  lose;  because  Tilly, 
reinforced  by  the  Duke  of  Lorraine,  was  marching 
with  an  arniy  forty  thousand  strong,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  raising  the  siege.  The  difficulty  of  the 
enterprize,  however,  was  greatly  increased  by  the 

*  Schiller,  iii. 
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natural  benignity  of  his  disposition,  which  revolted 
at  the  thought  of  exposing  helpless  children,  and 
innocent  females,  to  the  dangers  inseparable  from 
an  assault.  Anxious  to  spare  those  who  regarded 
him  as  a  destroying  fiend,  he  found  means  to  trans- 
port a  considerable  body  of  troops  across  the 
stream,  though  every  boat  was  moored  on  the  op- 
posite shore  under  the  guns  of  the  fortress.  The 
courage  and  dexterity  of  a  Scotch  lieutenant, 
named  Ramsay,  undertook  the  arduous  task  of 
traversing  the  broken  arch  upon  a  single  plank, 
raised  forty-eight  feet  above  the  water,  and  exposed 
to  the  fire  of  the  Austrian  batteries.  By  his  ex- 
ertions, a  boat  was  at  length  procured,  and  a 
handftd  of  soldiers  having  crossed  the  river,  sent 
back  two  or  three  additional  vessels ;  in  which, 
during  the  obscurity  of  an  autumnal  evening, 
numbers  were  conveyed  to  the  opposite  bank, 
who  by  incredible  exertions  effected  a  lodgment 
upon  the  summit  of  the  hill,  within  musket  shot 
of  the  castle.  From  this  commanding  spot  the 
Swedish  artillery  soon  effected  a  breach ;  but,  as 
the  governor  still  refused  to  capitulate,  an  order 
was  issued  for  storming.  Though  twice  repulsed 
with  considerable  loss,  the  perseverance  of  the  as- 
sailants at  length  prevailed,  Keller  the  commander 
being  taken  prisoner  by  Tortenston,  so  celebrated 
for  heroic  exploits.  Irritated  by  a  resistance  now 
totally  unavailing,  and  eager  to  retaliate  upon  a 
sanguinary  foe  for  the  barbarities  ii>  which  often- 
times they  had  wantonly  indulged,  the  Swedes  ex- 
terminated all  who  fell  in  their  way,  crying  out 
with  indignant  fury,  *'  Magdeburg!  Magdeburg!" 
Many  hundreds  are  supposed  to  have  perished 
during  the  carnage ;  and  among  the  number  several 
friars,  who,  forgetting  that  their  vocation  was  to 
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preach  to  mankind,  had  taken  up  arms  with  the 
pious  intention  of  extirpating  heresy.* 

The  rage  of  the  victors  being  at  length  restrained 
by  the  personal  interference  of  the  king,  the  monks, 
citizens,  and  women,  w  ere  permitted  to  depart  with- 
out farther  molestation.  The  booty,  however,  far 
surpassed  the  expectation  of  the  conquerors;  a 
secret  vault  having  been  discovered,  laboriously 
excavated  in  the  solid  rock,  and  filled  with  ines- 
timable treasures.  In  this  cavern  the  wealth  of  the 
diocese  was  deposited,  together  with  a  large  sum 
in  specie,  sent  by  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  to  Tilly. 
Tliirty  pieces  of  ordnance,  arms  sufficient  for  the 
equipment  of  seven  thousand  men,  immense  maga- 
zines of  corn  and  annuunition,  a  splendid  service 
of  massive  silver,  a  stable  of  horses,  remarkable 
alike  for  strength  and  beauty,  and  a  well-selected 
library  of  books  belonging  to  the  Jesuits,  rewarded 
the  valour  of  the  conquerors.  This  valuable  col- 
lection was  immediately  presented  to  the  university 
of  Upsal,  by  way  of  reprisal,  as  the  Elector  of 
Bavaria,  after  the  capture  of  Heidelberg,  had  sent 
the  Palatine  manuscripts  to  the  Vatican.f  The  re- 
mainder of  the  booty  was  abandoned  to  the  soldiers, 
as  an  incentive  to  similar  enterprizes.  It  is  well 
worthy  of  observation,  because  it  clearly  demon- 
strates the  admirable  di-scipline  which  at  that  time 
prevailed  in  the  Swedish  army,  that  amid  the  gene- 
ral tumult,  not  a  nun  was  violated,  nor  a  matron 
insulted.  It  was  against  the  murderers  of  the  pro- 
testants  that  the  indignation  of  the  victors  was 
solely  directed ;  but  in  the  presence  of  the  weaker 
sex  it  subsided,  and  toward  them  they  behaved 


*  Swed.  Intell.  ii.  15. 

t  Kheveijhiller,  xi.  1881.  Puffcudori,  iii.  33.  Hark,  ii,.  65.  Gualdo,i.  (iii. 
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with  that  tenderness  and  indulgence,  which  are  the 
characteristical  ornaments  of  bravery.* 

Tlie  example  of  the  capital  was  followed  by  the 
entire  diocese,  which  submitted  without  further  re- 
sistance. Gustavus  having  received  an  oath  of  al- 
legiance from  the  different  municipalities,  establish- 
ed a  council  of  regency,  consisting  of  twelve  mem- 
bers, half  of  whom  were  protestants,  and  half  ca- 
tholics. The  dreadful  alarm,  which  had  been  art- 
fully excited  in  the  breasts  of  the  people,  began 
visibly  to  decrease,  when  they  had  an  opportunity 
of  comparing  the  behaviour  of  the  Swedes  with 
that  of  their  ancient  protector.  For  notwithstand- 
ing the  members  of  the  reformed  communion  re- 
gained possession  of  those  churches  from  which 
they  had  been  forcibly  expelled,  no  oppression 
was  exercised  toward  the  papists,  who  so  long  as 
they  demeaned  themselves  with  prudence  and  mo- 
deration, were  sure  to  be  treated  with  humanity .f 

The  great  importance  of  Wurtzburg  determined 
Gustavus  to  strengthen  the  fortifications;  and,  as  he 
daily  expected  a  visit  from  Tilly,  his  soldiers  la- 
boured with  such  indefatigable  industry,  that  the 
work  was  shortly  completed.     That  veteran  com- 

*  When  the  king  entered  the  fortress,  he  was  aflccted  at  beholding 
the  pavement  covered  with  apparently  lifeless  bodies ;  but,  upon  nearer 
inspection,  discovering  that  few  countenances  bore  the  ghastly  impression 
of  death,  he  with  a  voice  of  benignity  commanded  them  to  arise,  assuring 
them  that  th^ir  lives  should  be  spared.  'I'his  exhortation  produced  a 
miraculous  effect;  the  dead  started  instantly  from  the  ground,  and  with 
blessings  and  thanks  poured  forth  their  gratitude  for  an  act  of  humanity, 
most  astonishing  to  men  unaccustoni|4  to  the  feelings  of  pity. — Harte, 
ii.  66. 

t  PufTendorf,  iii.  35. — To  some  of  his  generals,  who  advised  him  to  re- 
taliate, Gustavus  humanely  replied,  "  Wurtzburg  no  longer  belongs  to 
an  enemy  :  besides,  I  come  to  unfetter  the  consciences  of  my  fellow  crea- 
tures, and  not  to  enslave  them." — Harte,  ii.  65. — ^l^he  man  who  acted  con- 
sistently with  such  elevated  sentiments  was  ."purely  formed  to  conquer 
the  World. 
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mauder,  being  at  length  joined  by  reinforcements 
from  Italy,  panted  after  an  opprtuiiity  of  effacing 
the  stain  contracted  at  Leipsic.  By  an  irruption 
into  the  territories  of  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse-Cas- 
sel,  he  flattered  himself  to  allure  the  Swedes  into  a 
mountainous  country,  peculiarly  fitted  for  defensive 
operations ;  but  perceiving  that  his  adversary  was 
too  sagacious  to  fall  into  the  snare,  he  advanced 
to  Fulda,  apparently  with  the  intention  of  hazard- 
ing another  engagement.  While  waiting  in  expec- 
tation of  a  large  body  of  troops,  which  the  Duke 
of  Lorraine*  was  conducting  to  his  assistance,  he 
is  said  to  have  employed  every  possible  argument 
to  persuade  Maximilian  to  consent  to  his  giving 

♦  Charles  Duke  of  Lorraine  was  born  in  1604,  and  educated  at  Paris 
for  the  ecclesiastical  profession  ;  but  his  volatile  disposition  inducing  him 
to  abandon  the  mitre  for  a  helmet,  he  entered  into  the  Bavarian  service, 
and  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Prague.     After  the  demise  of  his  uncle, 
who  died  without  male  issue,  he  married  his  cousin  Mcola,  and  took 
possession  of  the  duchy  in  his  own  name,  and  in  that  of  his  consort.    Tod 
proud,  hoMcver,  to  owe  his  aulhoritj'  to  a  female,  he  found  means  to  ex- 
clude the  duchess  from  the  regency,  and  compelled  the  states  to  do  ho- 
mage to  him,  as  their  sole  and  legitimate  sovereign.  The  position  of  Lor- 
raine rendering  its  possession  higlily  important  to  France,  Cardinal  Ricli- 
elieu  resolved  to  secure  it,  either  by  reducing  Charles  to  a  state  of  vassal- 
age, or  by  expelling  him  from  his  dominions.    Justly  exasperated  at  the 
idea  of  losing  his  duchy,  Charles  wisely  endeaN  ourcd  to  counteract  the 
scheme  by  contracting  alliances  with  the  enemies  of  France.     >Yiththis 
View  he  offered  an  asylum  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  Avhen  compelled  to  fly 
from  the  resentment  of  Richelieu;   promoted  a  marriage  between  the 
fugitive  prince  and  his  sister  Margaret,  entered  into  a  clandestine  corres- 
pondence with  the  emperor,  and  began  actively  to  prepare  for  hostiUties. 
These  warlike  appearances  aflording  a  pretext  for  actual  aggression, 
Louis  eutered  Lorraine  at  the  head  of  an  army,  and  made  himself  master 
of  several  fortresses.    The  haughty  spirit  of  Charles  was  not  to  be  sub- 
dued by  an  aggravation  of  injuries,  and  he  accordingly  took  advantage 
of  the  intestine  troubles  which  disorganized  France,  to  declare  in  favour 
of  Ferdinand.     With  a  prodigality  ruinous  to  his  contracted  revenues,  he 
levied  regiment  after  regiment,  accoutering  them  magnificently,  without 
retlecting  that  they  wete  deficient  in  almost  every  essential  quality,  and 
commanded  by  a  young  and  inexperienced  officer,  vain  enough  to  beUeve 
that  the  destruction  of  a  hero  was  reserved  for  their  presumptuous  inrapa- 
city,— Coxe's  House  of  Austria.,  i.  855.     I^e  Vatisor,  x.  28. 
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battle  to  the  King*  of  Sweden.  That  prince,  how- 
ever, far  too  prudent  to  expose  his  tottering  for- 
tunes to  an  event  so  precarious,  forbade  the  a.t- 
tempt ;  and  Tilly  is  reported,  with  tears  in  his  eyes, 
to  have  read  the  letter  which  enjoined  inactivity.* 

This  fatal  resolution,  which  exposed  the  judg- 
ment of  Maxim ihan  to  the  severest  censure,  and 
even  tempted  many  to  question  his  sincerity,  allowed 
time  for  Gustavus  to  complete  the  conquest  of 
Wurtzburg.f.  The  situation  of  Tilly,  thus  cruelly 
forced  to  inactivity,  became  highly  distressing  to  a 
lofty  spirit,  not  reconciled  as  yet  to  adversity  ; 
neither  was  it  less  injurious  to  his  repntation,  be- 
cause in  the  opinion  of  the  world  he  was  unjustly 
blamed  for  the  result  of  measures,  which  he  was 
no  longer  permitted  to  direct.  The  necessity  of 
consulting  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  before  he  could 
venture  to  make  any  decisive  movement,  gave  an 
air  of  indecision  to  all  his  subsequent  actions,  which 
led  many  now  to  undervalue  his  talents,  as  much  as 
they  had  formerly  overrated  them.  Notwithstanding 
he  was  entrusted  with  the  command  of  forces  nearly 
double  in  number  to  those  of  his  opponent,  he  was 
obliged  to  content  himself  with  recovering  those 
towns,  which  the  King  of  Sweden  was  unable  to 
garrison.  Once  indeed  he  came  in  sight  of  the 
Swedish  army,  encamped  under  the  walls  of  Wurtz- 
burg;  but  finding  that  they  were  already  masters  of 
the  citadel,  he  retired  behind  Tauber,  with  the  in- 
ward conviction,  that  it  was  totally  in  vain  to  con- 

*  Khevenbiller,  xi.  1884. 

1 1  find  ill  Schmidt  Ihal  Maximilian  attempted  to  juslify  Ins  conduct  by 
publishing  his  correspondence  with  Tilly,  from  which  it  appeared,  that  the 
imperial  army  had  suffered  so  nuich  from  fatigue  and  hunger,  as  to  be  no 
long-er  in  a  condition  to  face  the  enemy.  IJut  as  thi^i  ylatemcut  is  con- 
tradicted by  most  oilier  historians,  I  did  not  feel  myself  authorized  to 
adopt  it.— <-Schmidty  v.  5. 
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tend  against  a  warrior,  who  subjugated  provinces 
in  as  little  time  as  was  usually  spent  in  travelling 
through  them.* 

Too  weak  to  resist  the  overwhelm  ihg  torrent,  he 
attempted  to  avert  it  by  every  external  mark  of  re- 
spect, in  the  hope  of  being  permitted  to  retain  hrs 
dominions,  till  the  ascendancy  of  Austria  mig-lit 
once  more  enable  him  to  brave  the  Swedes  with 
impunity.     Too  honest  himself  to  suspect  others 
of  deceit,  Gustavus  received  the  bishop's  excuses 
with  his  accustomed  benignity,  and  signified  the 
conditions  upon  which  he  was  ready  to  admit  his 
neutrality.     No  sooner,  however,  was  the  theatre 
of  hostilities  transferred  into  the  Palatinate^  than 
the  prelate,  unmindful  of  every  promise^  delivered 
all  his  fortresses  into  the  hands  of  the  Austrians. 
This  perfidy  was  of  little  avaiL     A  body  of  troops^ 
under  the  command  of  Horn,  inflicted  the  chastise- 
ment which  perfidy  merits,  and  the  unfortunate  sub- 
jects of  a  worthless  ecclesiastic  were  thus  exposed  to 
the  alternate  depredations  of  friends  and  enemies.f 
The  retreat  of  the  imperialists^  whose  unsteady 
behaviour  had  encouraged  the  indecision   of  the 


•  Puffendorf,  iii.  34.  f  Harte,  ii.  59. 

J  Thus  ended  the  splendid  visions  of  Ihe  Duke  of  Lorrain,  and  with  it 
Vjmishcd  tlic  chimerical  hope  of  obtaining  the  ekctoral  dignity.  Covered 
with  ridicule  and  disgrace,  he  thought  himself  fortunate  to  escape }  and  so 
universal  was  the  contempt  into  which  he  had  fallen,  that  as  he  traversed 
village  in  the  Brisgau  dining  his  hasly  retreat,  a  peasant  struck  his 
lorse  with  a  Avhip,  exclaiming  sarcastically,  "You  must  mend  your  pace, 
:ir,  if  you  expect  to  escape  from  the  great  King  of  Sweden."— Sin  Me- 
nbrie  Recondite,  viii.  44G.— The  renjainder  of  the  life  of  this  extraordi- 
ary  man  presents  a  series  of  inconsistencies,  in  which  it  is  hard  to  de- 
ermine  which  is  most  an  object  of  scorn,  the  fickleness  of  his  temper,  or 
B  depravity  of  his  morals.  After  resigning  his  domiiiions  to  his  brother, 
the  only  means  of  preventing  them  frcmi  becoming  a  province  of  France, 
repudiated  the  faithful  and  virtuous  Nicola,  in  order  to  marry  the 
VOL.    I.  2    Q 
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Fraiiconian  states,  left  them  at  liberty  to  follow 
their  inclinations  in  future.  Gustavns  was  accord- 
ingly received  at  Husenberg  with  every  mark  of 
veneration.  In  songs  and  acclamations  the  citizens 
extolled  the  benignity  of  a  conqueror,  who  treated 
the  vanquished  with  paternal  regard.  The  exuber- 
ant fertility  of  a  well-cultivated  province  filled  the 
camp  of  Gustavus  with  abundant  supplies,  while 
his  natural  courtesy  augmented  daily  the  number  of 
his  admirers,  and  the  popularity  of  his  cause  drew 
recruits  by  thousands  to  his  standard.* 

Having  entrusted  Horn  with  the  defence  off 
Franconia,  the  king  hastened  to  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine,  which  were  threatened  with  an  incursion 
from  the  Spaniards.  After  liberating  them  from 
the  impending  danger,  he  flattered  himself  to  ex- 
perience no  insuperable  difficulties  in  reducing  the 
ecclesiastical  electorate,  the  possession  of  which 
would  necessarily  open  more  extensive  resources 
for  the  farther  prosecution  of  hostilities.     Directing 

widow  of  the  Prince  of  Caniacr^^x,  of  whom  he  had  been  lougenamonrcd. 
She  too  was  soon  dismissed,  and  the  dnchcss  rccaUed  to  be  attain  sent 
jrway,  that  he  might  renew  his  connexion  with  tlic  princess.  Her  reign, 
however,  proving  of  short  doration,  he  contracted  himself  to  Isabella, 
Countess  of  Poussai,  and  abandoned  ber  for  the  daughter  of  a  banker  at 
Nancy.  He  again  espoused,  in  a  moment  of  compunction,  the  Princess 
of  Cantacroix  upon  her  death-bed,  and  conckided  his  amours  by  inarrV' 
ing,  in  his  sixty-first  year,  the  Conntess  of  Aspremont,  who  was  onl>!i 
thirteen.    The  following  epitaph  is  highly  descriptive  of  his  follies  - 

Ci  git  im  pauvre  due  sans  terre, 
Quifut,  jusqu^a  ses  derniers  jours. 
Pen  fidele  dans  ses  amoiirs, 
Et  molns  fidele  dans  ses  guerres. 

II  donna  librement  sa  (qi. 
Tour  h  tour  k  chaque  conronn«» 
£t  se  fit  utie  etroite  loi, 
De  ne  la  garder  a  pcrsonne. — Coxe,  i.  866. 
•  Harte,  ii.  91.  t  Witli  eight  thousand  men. 
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his  march  along  the  batiks  of  the  Maynfe,  he  sub- 
jected Steinhehli,  Aschaffenburg,  atid  Seligenstadt 
without  meeting  with  the  smallest  opposition,  as 
the  imperial  gatrisons  withdrew  at  his  approach, 
and  even  Tilly  retreated  before  him.* 

Hanau  also  was  surprised,  and  proved  an  acqui- 
sition of  infinite  moment ;  because  it  enabled  the 
king  to  concentrate  his  forces  upon  the  banks  of 
the  Rhine,  without  fear  of  molestation  from  the 
enemy ;  and  as  the  greater  part  of  the  garrisons  in 
the  captured  towns  usually  entered  into  the  Swedish 
service,  his  numbers  augmented  with  his  conquests. 

The  imperial  city  of  Francfort,  so  justly  re- 
nowned for  its  commerce  and  its  fairs,  was  however 
the  principal  object  which  attracted  his  attention.f 
Upon  his  first  landing  in  Germany,  he  endeavoured, 
by  a  clandestine  correspondence,  to  pave  the  way 
for  an  amicable  reception,  whenever  a  favourable 
opportunity  should  occur.  That  moment  was  now 
arrived,  and  he  accordingly  dispatched  an  officer 
from  Offenbach,  requiring  a  passage  for  his  army. 
Though  secretly  disposed  to  favour  the  champioft 
of  the  established  church,  the  mercantile  timidity 
of  a  commercial  senate  shuddered  at  a  step  so  deci- 
sive, and  zealously  petitioned  for  permission  to 
adhere  to  that  happy  state  of  neutrality  from  which 
they  had  derived  such   essential  advantage,    and 


•  Puflendwf.  iii.  36.     Swedish  Intell.  ii.  30. 

\  The  approadi  of  the  Swedes  put  an  end  to  the  diet,  convened  tof  (he 
purpose  of  deceiving  the  protestants,  under  pretence  of  terminating  all 
religious  disputes^  Tlie  grand  master  of  the  Teutonic  Order,  who  pre- 
jiided  over  the  assembly,  was  the  first  to  fly,  a  man  equally  despicable 
for  Violence  and  timidity,  who  in  tlie  cool  moments  of  reflection  had 
|)tibUcly  declared,  that  the  only  certain  method  of  restoring  tranquillity 
to  the  empire,  would  be  to  massacre  every  protestant  above  the  age  of 
ieven.— lie  Vassor,  x.  64. 

2  Q  2 
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which  was  the  only  one  compatible  with  their  real 

interests,  as  a  trading  and  industrious  people. 

Borrowing    from    the    Scriptures   an  important 
maxim,     and    one  highly    applicable   to  political 
affairs,  the  Swedish   monarch  declared,  that  "  he 
must  in  future  consider  all  those  who  were  not  for 
him,  as  being  against  him."     Experience^aving  in- 
structed him  to  regard  neutrality  as  th^  refuge  of 
treachery,  he  announced  his  pretensions  in  a  tone 
of  authority  which  precluded  farther  prevarication. 
Great  was  the  terror  inspired  by  the  Austrian  arms  ; 
but  the  dread  of  Gustavus  was  greater  still ;  for  they 
felt  with  anxiety,  that  the  smallest  hesitation  might 
blast  in  a  moment  the  successful  speculations  of  a 
century,  and  destroy  all  their  municipal  privileges. 
It  was  in  vain  for  the  deputies  to  implore  a  few  days 
delay,  to  allow  time  for  consulting  the  Elector  of 
Mentz,  upon  whom  they  were  in  some  measure  de- 
pendant ;  it  was  in  vain  for  them  to  expatiate  upon 
the  danger  to  which  their  lucrative  traffic  and  free 
constitution  might  eventually  be  exposed  from  im- 
perial resentment,  in  case  the  current  of  fortune 
should  vary.     This  language  was  unintelligible  to 
the  magnanimous  sovereign  to  whom   it  was  ad- 
dressed ;  for  his  liberal  mind  was  unable  to  compre- 
hend, that  the  feelings  of  the  heart  could  be  so  nar- 
rowed by  barter  and  calculation,  tliat  men  should 
talk  of  staples  and  contracts,  and  furs  and  china, 
when  religion  and  liberty  were  concerned.     He  in 
consequence  told  them,    with  honest  indignation, 
that  "  after  finding  a  way  into  every    fortress   be- 
tween the   Baltic  and  the  Mayne,    he   had   little 
apprehension  of  being   excluded  from  Franefort.'* 
He  farther  declared,  "  that  the  anxious  desire  of 
emancipating  Germany  from  the  Austrian  yoke,  had 
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^ely  induced  hiiri  to  tinsheath  the  sword ;  but 
having  once  embarked  in  the  glorious  undertaking, 
he  could  not  sacrifice  the  interests  of  the  protestant 
worship  to  a  mistaken  delicacy  for  the  prejudices 
of  a  pieople,  who  contemplated  every  object  through 
the  narrow  medium  of  trade,  and  not  as  members 
of  the  Christian  republic*  Having  solemnly  pro- 
tested, that  no  considerations  should  induce  him  to 
relax  in  a  single  demand,  the  deputies  returned  to 
consult  their  superiors,  and  were  followed  by  Gus- 
tavus  to  the  gates  of  S^xenhausen,  a  well-built 
suburb,  connected  with  Francfort  by  a  magnificent 
bridge,  where,  having  drawn  up'his  troops  in  battle 
array,  he  awaited  the  result  of  their  deliberation .f 

The  hesitation  manifested  by  the  senate  having 
proceeded  solely  from  commercial  apprehensions, 
and  not  from  the  bias  of  political  attachment,  the 
balance  did  not  remain  long  in  suspense,  when 
summoned  to  decide  between  the  tyrant  and  the  de- 
liverer of  Germany.  Besides,  they  secretly  flattered 
themselves,  that  the  inability  to  resist,  even  in  the 
estimation  of  a  despot,  might  serve  to  mitigate  the 
guilt  of  apostacy.  The  gates  were  accordingly 
thrown  open,  and  the  Swedish  army  in  triumphal 
pomp  traversed  the  city,  after  leaving  a  garrison  in 
Saxenhausen.  Its  heroic  leader,  mounted  on  a 
beautiful  charger,  rode  through  the  streets  with  his 
head  uncovered,  conversing  courteously  with  every 
order  of  citizens,  who  flocked  in  crowds  to  behold 
the  splendid  procession.  He  afterwards  assisted  at 
a  sumptuous  banquet  prepared  by  the  magistrates 
for  his  entertainment ;  but  when  requested  to  occu- 
py a  stately  apartment  in  the  imperial  palace,  he  de- 

'    ■  ;■   -  - — ■■ ' r^^ '■       i  ■ 

»  Ilarte,  ji.  i>3,      f  Puffcndorf,  iii.  37.      Lotichius,  i,  96h 
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cli«ed  the  invitatioo,  ^^ddiug  Nvith  a  spaile,  "  that 
he  never  required  a  more  convenient  lodging  than 
his  pioneers  were  able  to  prepare."*  The  rejection, 
however,  arose  from  motives  more  vahd  than  the 
contempt  of  parade.  The  reduction  of  Hoechst 
was  in  contemplation ;  and  with  such  impenetrable 
secrecy  had  the  plan  been  conducted,  that  the  town 
was  surprised,  and  compelled  to  surrender,  before 
the  imperial  commanders,  who  were  stationed  in 
the  neighbourhood,  received  any  intimation  of 
its  danger. 

While  on  the  banks  of  the  IVf  ayne,  the  king  was 
advancing  in  an  uninterrupted  career  of  victory,  his 
generals  were  employed,  with  equal  success,  in 
completing  the  conquest  of  Mecklenberg.  Rostock 
and  Wismer,  the  only  fortresses  which  the  impe- 
rialists had  been  able  lo  retain,  having  surrendered 
to  Todt,  were  restored  to  their  legitimate  sove- 
reign.! Even  the  ruins  of  Magdeburg  were  at 
length  abandoned,  when  the  miserable  hovels 
which  disfigured  a  spot,  the  once  celebrated  em- 
porium of  trade,  were  immediately  occupied  by  the 
Swedes.^ 

This  sudden  revolution  in  the  tide  of  affairs  pro- 
duced one  equally  striking  in  the  public  opinion. 
The  states  of  Lower  Saxony,  by  a  constitutional 
vote,  provided  funds  for  the  equipment  of  three 
provincial  regiments,  to  be  employed  for  the  defence 
of  the  circle.  Even  George  Duke  of  Luneburg, 
notwithstanding  he  had  formerly  served  in  the 
Austrian  armies,  embraced  the  cause  of  the  victor, 


•  Puffendorf,  iii.  37.      Lotichius,  i.  961.      Harte,  94. 
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to  whom,  by  his   enterprising  cout^ge,    he  after- 
wards rendered  essential  service.* 

Meanwhile  Tieffenbach  and  Goetz,  to  whom  Fer- 
dinand had  entrusted  the  defence  of  Silesia,  no 
sooner  heard  that  the  Swedes  had  directed  their 
march  toward  the  Thuringian  forest,  than  they  made 
a  sudden  irruption  into  Electoral  Saxony.  Pushing 
eagerly  forward  into  Upper  Lusatia,  the  former 
made  himself  master  of  Bautzen  and  Zittau,  carried 
terror  and  desolation  to  the  gates  of  Dresden.  The 
success  of  the  latter  in  Lower  Lusatia  was  no  less 
rapid  and  destructive.  Adhering  implicitly  to  the 
sanguinary  tactics  of  Tilly,  he  suffered  no  village 
to  escape  unplundered,  and  even  wantonly  set  fire 
to  many.  Fortunately,  however,  for  the  indus- 
trious peasantry,  the  inundation  was  transient ;  as 
the  Saxons,  advancing  in  conjunction  with  Banier, 
compelled  both  to  retire.  Tliis  unexpected  reverse 
created  at  Vienna  a  general  alarm  for  the  safety  6f 
Bohemia.  Ashamed  of  his  folly  in  having  driven 
the  elector  into  the  arms  of  G'ustavus,  the  emperor 
resolved  to  recover  his  influence  at  the  Saxon  court, 
if  bribes  or  hypocrisy  could  retrieve  his  impru- 
dence ;  and,  as  a  preparatory  step  to  the  conciliatory 
offers  which  he  was  preparing  to  make,  he  directed 
his  generals  to  evacuate  the  electorate,  and  even  to 
abstain  in  future  from  all  acts  of  hostility.  But  as 
he  would  have  regarded  condescension  toward  a 
rebellious  vassal  (and  in  that  light  he  treated  all  the 
princes  of  Germany  who  ventured  to  resist  his  au» 
thority)  as  highly  derogatory  to  the  paramount  dig- 
nity of  the  imperial  sceptre,  he  engaged  the  Spanish 


♦  Caletti,  i.  219.        Puflendorf,  iii,  49. 
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ambassador,  then  resident  at  Vienna,  to  undertake 
the  office  of  mediator.  But  as  it  would  have  been 
equally  degrading  to  Castilian  pride,  to  have  quit- 
ted the  splendovir  of  Vienna  for  an  electoral  court, 
the  business  was  entrusted  to  Colonel  Paradeiser, 
an  able  and  active  negociator. 

Convinced  that  it  was  impossible  to  justify  the 
behaviour  of  Ferdinand,  the  insinuating  diplomatist 
attempted  to  throw  all  the  odium  of  the  invasion  upon 
the  violent  temper  of  Tilly,  whom  he  falsely  accused 
of  having  entered  Saxony  without  the  consent  or  even 
knowledge  of  the  emperor.  After  expatiating  upon 
the  regret  which  that  monarch  had  felt  when  made 
acquainted  with  his  general's  temerity,  he  assured 
John  George  that  all  possible  reparation  should  be 
instantly  made,  and  even  offered  to  give  a  satisfac- 
tory guarantee  to  the  protestants  for  the  unmolested 
enjoyment  of  their  privileges,  both  religious  and 
civil.  The  many  advantages  which  had  resulted  to 
the  electoral  house  from  the  alliance  of  Ferdinand, 
were  artfully  exhibited  in  the  most  striking  colours, 
as  well  as  the  inconveniences  which  were  likely  to 
occur  from  adhering  to  the  fortunes  of  an  adven- 
turous stranger,  whose  rashness  had  been  crowned 
"with  transient  success,  but  who,  in  spite  of  the 
capricious  favours  of  fortune,  could  not  long  con- 
tend, without  certain  destruction,  against  the  gi- 
gantic resources  of  Austria.  These  considerations, 
he  said,  joined  to  the  ardent  wish  of  restoring 
tranquillity  to  the  German  empire,  had  induced  the 
King  of  Spain  to  offer  his  mediation.  Asa  preli- 
minary step  toward  a  permanent  reconciliation,  the 
elector  was  requested  to  state  in  writing,  the  va- 
rious grievances  of  which  he  complained,  and  to 
liOminate  a  plenipotentiary  empowered  to  negociate 
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with  the  envoy  of  Ferdinand,    in  presence  of  the 
Spanish  ambassador.* 

The  modest  language  of  Paradeiser  contrasted 
so  forcibly  with  the  overweening  arrogance  of  the 
imperial  cabinet,  that  it  was  difficult  for  John 
George  to  conceal  his  indignation  at  the  insult  so 
undisguisedly  offered  to  his  understanding.  A  few 
minutes  reflection,  however,  enabling  him  to  reply 
with  tolerable  calmness,  he  enumerated  the  many 
services  which  he  had  rendered  to  Ferdinand,  even 
at  the  expense  of  his  own  reputation.  Rejecting 
with  disdain  the  contemptible  subterfuge  by  which 
the  court  of  Vienna  attempted  to  palliate  ingrati- 
tude, **  It  was  ridiculous,"  he  said,  *'  to  suppose 
that  a  commander  so  remarkable  for  prudence  as 
Tilly,  should  have  ventured  to  attack  the  dominions 
of  an  ancient  ally,  without  positive  instructions 
from  the  emperor.  Had  not  the  designs  of  the  ene- 
mies of  the  protestant  r.eligion  been  providentially 
frustrated  by  the  genius  of  Gustavus,  the  invasion 
of  Misnia  would  have  been  celebrated  as  a  triumph 
instead  of  being  deplored  as  a  misfortune."  He 
farther  declared  to  Paradeiser  that  he  was  grossly 
mistaken,  if  he  believed  him  ignorant  of  the  em- 
peror's perfidious  designs ;  as  he  knew,  from  un- 
questionable authority,  that  a  plan  had  actually  been 
formed,  for  transferring  the  electoral  bonnets  of 
Saxony  and  Brandenburg  into  other  families  as  the 
rewards  of  servility,  had  they  not  been  preserved 
by  the  valour  of  Gustavus.  **  With  respect  to  the 
injuries  to  which  he  had  been  subject,  they  were 
too  notorious,"  he  added,  "  to  need  farther  illustra- 
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tion ;  neither  did  the  alliance  contracted  with  the 
King  of  Sweden  require  to  be  justified  in  the  eyes 
of  JlttJ'ope,  since  he  had  been  compelled  to  implore 
hi^  powerful  aid  by  the  ingratitude  of  Ferdinand, 
desirous  of  stripping  him  of  his  patrimonial  domi- 
nions, as  a  recompense  for  having  placed  him  upon 
the  imperial  throne,  and  preserved  Bohemia  from 
impending  destruction.  After  recovering  his  inde- 
pendence by  the  assistance  of  Sweden,  he  should 
deserve  to  be  stigmatised  by  the  contempt  of  man- 
feind,  as  the  meanest  and  most  unthankful  of  mor- 
tals, were  he  ever  to  forget  that  important  obliga- 
tion." He  concluded  by  e:5cpressing  his  earnest  de^ 
sire  for  peace,  but  positively  declined  to  enter  into 
a  separate  negociation,  because  it  would  be  no  le^s 
repugnant  to  his  individual  interest,  than  inconsist- 
ent with  his  political  engagements.* 

Every  hope  of  accommodation  being  now  laid 
aside,  Aniheim  was  directed  to  enter  Bohemia; 
and  the  forces  which  he  commanded  being  far  su- 
perior to  those  which  opposed  him,  his  progress 
was  without  interruption.  Preceded  by  a  column 
under  the  orders  of  the  elder  Thurn,  he  occupied 
Teschen,  Aussig,  Reudnit25,  and  Leitmaritz,  where 
he  found  abundant  magazines  both  of  military- 
stores  and  provisions.!  The  oppressive  conduct 
of  Ferdinand  had  so  completely  alienated  the 
hearts  of  the  Bohemians,  that  they  regarded  the 
Saxons  in  the  light  of  deliverers.  The  torrents  of 
blood  inhumanly  shed  after  the  battle  of  Prague, 
and  the  confiscation  of  property  which  accompanied 
it,  had  proved  insufficient  to  satiate  a  tyrant's  re- 


•  Le  Vassor,  x.  61.  Paffendorf,  Hi.  50.  Lotichiu?,  i.  967.  Gualdo,  i.  67. 
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sentraent,  or  to  glut  the  sanguinary  zeal  of  the 
Jesuits.  The  system  established  for  the  conver- 
sion of  the  Bohemians  was  scarcely  less  cruel  than 
that,  which  had  been  formerly  practised  by  the 
bigotry  of  the  Spaniards  for  the  instruction  of  the 
native  Americans.  The  same  intolerant  spirit, 
which  had  deluged  in  blood  the  states  of  Monte- 
zuma, now  laid  waste  every  province  of  Bohemia. 
Even  a  few  days  previous  to  the  invasion  of  the 
Saxons,  the  fraternity  of  Jesus  had  been  actively 
employed  in  the  holy  work  of  proselytism,  and  had 
carried  their  perquisitions  into  the  remotest  vil- 
lages, delivering  over  to  the  vindictive  fury  of  an 
infatuated  soldiery  all  whose  delicate  consciences, 
recoiling  at  the  idea  of  a  perpetual  miracle,  re- 
jected the  irrational  doctrine  of  transubstantiation. 
Aware  that  such  a  system  was  ill  calculated  to 
conciliate  the  fninds  of  a  people  enthusiastically 
wedded  to  the  opinions  of  Huss,  the  members  of 
the  government  grew  seriously  alarmed  for  their 
personal  safety,  as  well  as  for  the  riches  which 
they  had  unjustly  amassed,  and  they  accordingly 
omitted  neither  threats  nor  intreaties  to  induce  the 
citizens  of  Prague  to  concur  with  them  in  defending 
the  city.  The  treatment  which  awaited  their  wives 
and  daughters,  from  the  brutality  of  an  undisci- 
plined army,  was  represented  in  colours  most  likely 
to  alarm  the  tender  feais  of  husbands  and  fetthers. 
The  facility  of  defending  a  fortified  town,  till  Tief- 
fenbach  could  arrive,  w  as  employed  as  an  argument 
to  dispel  the  apprehensions  which  mercantile  timi- 
dity might  indulge ;  while  as  an  additional  incen- 
tive the  danger  was  magnified  which  would  justly 
await  them  from  the  indignation  of  Ferdinand, 
should  they  attempt  to  surrender  with  dastardly 
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precipitation.  But  no  reasons  which  subtlety  was 
able  to  adduce  were  half  so  persuasive  as  the  hope 
of  escaping  from  the  shackles  of  a  despot  so  odious, 
that  they  looked  forward  to  every  possible  change 
with  the  confident  hope  "of  amelioration. 

Balthasar  di  Marradas  the  imperial  commander 
was  unwilling  to  take  any  decisive  step  without 
the  concurrence  of  Wallenstein,  who,  as  the  reader 
has  seen  in  a  preceding  chapter,  resided  in  the 
capital  of  Bohemia.  Too  proud  to  advise,  when 
destitute  of  authority  to  enforce  his  opinion,  Fried- 
land,  though  assailed  by  repeated  solicitations,  de- 
clined to  interfere,  and  retired  to  his  estate  in  Mo- 
ravia. Indeed  by  many  he  was  suspected  of  having 
invited  the  Saxons ;  but  if  this  charge  was  uijifound- 
ed,  it  is  certain,  at  least,  that  he  greatly  facilitated 
the  reduction  of  Prague  by  his  inactivity. 

Being  left  to  the  guidance  of  his  own  discretion, 
and  rendered  irresolute  by  his  master's  unpopu- 
larity, Marradas  deemed  it  expedient  to  abandon 
the  city,  while  a  passage  was  open  for  his  escape. 
His  retreat  being  regarded  as  a  signal  for  flight, 
all  the  members  of  the  government  who  foresaw 
that  an  opportunity  would  soon  be  afforded  for  an 
exasperated  people  to  avenge  the  blood  of  their 
friends,  repeatedly  shed  under  the  prostituted  forms 
of  legal  prosecution,  departed  in  secrecy  for  Bud- 
"weLs,  where  they  carried  the  crown  and  regalia,* 
and  were  followed  by  a  numerous  train  of  monks 
and  ecclesiastics,  eager  to  escape  from  the  fury  of 
heretics,  justly  provoked  by  the  most  sanguinary 
persecution.  Of  all  the  religious  orders  the  capu- 
chins alone  remained  in  their  pious  retreats;  for 

*  Piiffendorf,  jji.  51.    Lotichius,  i.  971.    Swedish  Intell.  ii.  202. 
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they  felt  secure  in  the  conviction,  that  when  men 
have  nothing  to  lose,  they  can  have  little  to  fear 
from  a  revolution. 

As  the  Saxons  advanced,  they  were  astonished 
at  meeting  with  no  opposition,  and  at  finding  the 
capital  as  free  from  commotion  as  in  thnes  of  pro- 
foundest  tranquillity.  No  preparations  were  made 
for  its  defence  ;  not  a  cannon  was  fired  in  defiance. 
Attracted  by  curiosity,  the  Uurghers,  unarmed^ 
walked  out  in  crowds  to  contemplate  a  spectacle 
no  less  striking  than  singular ;  whose  cheerful 
countenances  seemed  rather  to  indicate  ho&pitality^ 
than  stern  and  repidsive  hostility.  From  their  eon- 
current  testimony  the  Saxon  general  first  acquired 
intelligence  of  the  evacuation  of  the  city.  An  event 
so  unexpected  could  not  fail  to  excite  his  sus- 
picion; because,  having  previously  learnt  that  power- 
ful succours  were  expected  from  Silesia,  he  thought 
those  pacific  appearances  might  be  employed  as 
stratagems  to  allure  his  army  to  certain  destruc- 
tion, in  case  an  assault  should  be  rashly  attempted. 
In  this  state  of  suspense  he  accidentally  met  a  con- 
fidential domestic,  belonging  to  Wallenstein,  and  as 
the  general  report  having  received  confirmation  from 
his  unquestionable  veracity,  "The  city  is  our  own 
without  striking  a  blow,"  cried  Arnheim,  in  a  trans- 
port of  joy,  and  immediately  ordered  it  to  be  sum- 
moned.* 

This  summons  was  obeyed  with  alacrity,  as  a 
great  majority  of  the  citizens,  being  secretly  attached 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  reformers,  were  delighted  at 
the  prospect  of  Aanging  masters,  upon  a  promise 
being  given  tliat  no  injury  should  be  offered  either 

•  1631.  SdjilKr,  in. 
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to  their  persons  or  the  property  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  gates  were  tlirown  open,  and  Arnheim  entered 
in  triumph.*  He  was  shortly  followed  by  the 
elector,  an::^ious  to  gratify  his  vanity  with  the  ho- 
mage of  a  people  to  whom  he  had  granted  his  pro^ 
tection,  without  ever  reflecting  upon  the  precari- 
ousness  of  the  tenure  by  which  he  held  his  autho- 
rity. The  insolence  and  severity  with  which  they 
had  exercised  power,  alarmed  the  papists  with  the 
dread  of  reprisals  ;  but  all  their  apprehensions  Wel*e 
quickly  removed  by  the  clemency  and  moderation 
of  the  new  government.  The  catholics,  indulged 
in  the  uninterrupted  enjoyment  of  their  favourite 
ceremonies,  were  deprived  of  no  more  than  four 
churches,  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  the 
Lutherans.  Of  all  religious  fraternities  the  Jesuits 
alone  w  ere  excepted  from  the  general  amnesty ;  for 
being  justly  regarded  as  the  promoters  of  all  the 
sanguinary  edicts  for  the  extirpation  of  heresy,  they 
received  positive  injunctions  to  quit  the  kingdom 
without  the  smallest  delay .f 

The  capture  of  Prague  being  followed  by  that  of 
most  of  the  principal  cities,  produced  a  total  revo- 
lution in  the  general  aspect  of  affairs.  Many  of  the 
protestant  barons,  who  had  been  driven  into  exile 
by  the  intolerance  of  Ferdinand,  recovered  their 
estates.  The  reinstatement  of  his  adherents  afford- 
ed Thurn  a  noble  recompense  for  all  his  sufferings 
in  vindication  of  liberty.  He  now  found  himself 
loaded  with  blessings  and  honours  in  the  very  place 
Where  he  had  formerly  been  proscribed,  and  where, 
had  he  fallen  into  the  hands  of  alk  implacable  de- 
spot, he  would  inevitably  have   perished  upon  a 

•  November,  Utb.  f  Ibid. 
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sscaffold.    Indignant  at  beholding  the  heads  cf  (hos^, 
whom  he  regarded  as  martyrs  in  the  cause  of  ff^e- 
dom,  exposed  on  the  gates  of  the  city,  he  ordered 
them  to  be  buried  with  funeral  pomp  in  a  chapel 
belonging  to  the  Calixtines.     He  now  took  posses- 
sion of  his  valuable  estates,  and  magnificent  man- 
sion, which  had  been  recently  decorated  by  the 
vanity  of  Michna,  by  whom  it  was  selected  as  % 
residence.     Neither  had  the  value  of  the  farifts  in 
the  least  deteriorated  in  the  hands  of  the  ^isurpers ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  breed  of  cattle  had  been  greatly 
improved  by  a  proper  attention  to  rural  economy^ 
The  happy  change  introduced  in  every  department 
of  the  government  revived  the  drooping  spirits  of 
the  protestants,  who  now  repaired  to  the  celebr^a" 
tion  of  the  Lutheran  rites  with  an  eagerness  bof" 
dering  upon   enthusiasm  *     Many  who   had  f(^ 
merly  abandoned  their  religion  as  the  only  means 
of  preserving  their  lives  now  publicly  recanted  the 
errors  of  a  coercive  apostacy,  to  indulge  in  a  wor* 
ship  which  their  consciences  approved,   with  all 
the  zealous   fervour   of  Neophites.     A  revc^lutioft 
so  rapid  could  hardly  be  effected  without  some* 
times   exciting  commotions,    and   we  accordingly 
find  that  in  various  districts  the  people  revenged 
their  injuries  in  the  blood  of  their  oppressors.! 

The  rapid  progress  of  the  enemy  excited  at 
Vienna   a  general   panic  among   people  of  evefy 

*  This  pleasing-  picture  does  not  entirely  agree  with  the  account  given 
by  Pebzel,  who  accuses  the  Saxons  of  having  vio^ated  the  capitulation 
iiiimeiliately  after  it  was  concluded ;  aud  even  upbraids  the  elector  with 
having  set  the  example,  by  carrying  away  all  the  valuable  curiosities, 
and  works  of  art,  with  which  Rodolph  II.  had  enriched  the  capital  of 
Bohemia,  and  which  filled  upwards  of  lifty  waggons. 

t  Harte,  ii.  89,  endeavours  to  palliutc  those  atrocities,  which  Pcbzc| 
openly  proclaims.  765. 
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description,  Avhich  was  augmented  by  the  exag'-* 
gerated  reports  continually  arriving  from  the  dif- 
ferent armies ;  but  when  it  was  publicly  known 
that  the  imperial  treasure  had  been  privately  sent 
into  Stiria,  the  citizens  expected  every  moment  to 
behold  the  enemy  at  the  gates. 

In  the  pviblic  opinion  every  concurring  circum- 
stance  seemed   clearly  to  indicate  the  approach- 
ing fall  of  the  Austrian  monarchy.     A  protracted 
contest   had   consumed   the    vigour    of   the    here- 
ditary states,  impoverished  their  resources,  and  ex* 
hausted  their  numerous  population.   Those  mighty 
armies,  which  had  formerly  spread  terror  and  deso- 
lation from  the  frontiers  of  Bohemia  to  the  banks 
of  the  Rhine,  no  longer  possessed  the  power  of 
oppression.     The  splendour  of  their  victories  was 
suddenly  eclipsed,  the  impression  of  invincibility, 
which  like  a  magic  charm  had  so  materially  aided 
them  in  the  career  of  conquest,  was  effaced  by  the 
superiority  of  Swedish  diiscipline.    Dispersed,  and 
disheartened,  the  broken  columns  were  no  longer 
able  to  extort  from  the  fears  of  an  impoverished 
nation,   those  enormous  contributions  which  had 
supplied  materials  for  oppression  by  the  plunder 
and  exhaustion  of  its  members.     Of  the  numerous 
allies  who  had  hitherto  supported  the  throne  of 
despotism,  a  considerable  portion   had   been  dis- 
armed,   and  the    fidelity    of    the   remainder    was 
scarcely  proof  against  the  rude  ordeal  of  adversity. 
Even  Maximilian  of  Bavaria,  the  firmest  pillar  of 
the   Catholic   League,    appeared   to   be   wavering 
between  interest  and  inclination ;  and  it  was  evi- 
dent, that  if  he  rejected  tlie  neutrality  offered  him 
through  the  mediation  of  France,  it  was  not  fron> 
attachment  to  Austria.     The  bishops  of  Bamberg 
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and  Wurtzburg,  the  Elector  of  Mentz,  and  the 
Duke  of  Lorraine,  were  either  compelled  to  aban- 
don their  dominions,  or  trembled  for  their  personal 
safety.  Too  feeble  to  withstand  the  overwhelming 
torrent,  the  Elector  of  Treves  attempted  to  avert 
impending  ruin  by  courting  the  protection  of 
Richelieu  ;  while  Hungary  was  exposed  to  the  in- 
cursions of  Ragotzy,  who  with  the  power  of  Beth- 
lem  Gabor  had  inherited  also  his  turbulent  am- 
bition. A  dangerous  insurrection  had  likewise 
broken  out  in  Upper  Austria,  where  the  doctrines 
of  Luther  were  so  deeply  rooted,  that  persecution 
might  increase,  but  could  never  extirpate  them. 
Thus,  after  an  almost  invariable  series  of  pros- 
perous fortune,  Ferdinand  was  again  involved  in 
the  same  difficulties  and  dangers,  which  threatened 
him  with  destruction  at  his  accession  to  the  throne  ; 
and  should  Bavaria  be  tempted  to  abandon  his 
cause,  and  France  openly  declare  in  favour  of 
Gustavus,  the  power  of  Austria  might  receive  a 
blow  from  which  it  would  never  recover.* 

To  these  formidable  evils  Ferdinand  opposed 
processions  and  pilgrimages;  flattering  himself  that 
ceremonies  the  most  puerile  might  possess  efficacy 
to  alter  the  divine  decree,  and  render  Heaven  pro- 
pitious to  tyranny  and  persecution.  To  his  asto- 
nishment, however,  he  found  that  neither  pilgrim- 
ages nor  processions  could  arrest  the  rapid  pro- 
gress of  Gustavus ;  and  his  piety  was  confounded 
at  the  unexpected  discovery,  that  the  Almighty 
should  favour  a  heretic.  Desirous  of  propitiating 
the  offended  saints,  he  assembled  council  after  coun- 


*  Adclzroiter,  271.    Schmidt,  v.  6.    Galetti,  i.  252.    KheTenhiiler,  xi. 
1918. 
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cil,  consulted  monks  and  civilians,  and  became 
more  rigid  than  ever  in  all  his  religious  duties ; 
but  still  no  miracle  was  wrought  for  his  protection. 
His  cares  vrere  then  extended  to  more  laudable  ob- 
jects ;  the  public  expenditure  was  curtailed,  his 
household  reduced,  and  all  useless  offices  were 
abolished.  Embassies  were  dispatched  to  stimu- 
late the  zeal  of  his  desponding  allies,  while  the 
Pope  was  earnestly  solicited  to  contribute  to  the 
support  of  a  cause  so  important  to  all  orthodox 
Christians. 

The  bigotry  of  Spain  supplied  abundant  dona- 
tions— the  piety  of  Tuscany  was  scarcely  less  boun- 
tiful;* but  when  Cardinal  Pasman  addressed  him- 
self to  the  Pope,  instead  of  generously  opening 
the  treasury  of  St.  Peter,  Urban  complained  of  the 
poverty  of  the  apostolical  chamber,  which  he  art- 
fully attributed  to  the  unavoidable  expenses  in- 
curred by  the  holy  see,  when  the  invaders  of  Man- 
tiaa  extended  their  depredations  beyond  the  Po, 
and  even  threatened  the  fertile  plains  of  Bologna. 

More  offended  at  the  manner  in  which  his  re- 
quest was  rejected,  than  affected  by  the  loss  of  a 
subsidy,  Ferdinand  appointed  Savelli  ambassador 
extraordinary,  with  positive  injunctions  tor  renew 
the  demand  with  imposing  solemnity,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  insinuate  to  his  numerous  adherents, 
in  the  sacred  college,  the  danger  which  might  ac- 
crvie  to  the  general  interests  of  Christendom  from 
the  avarice  and  indifference  of  a  pontiff^  guided  en- 


*  Many  wealthy  subjects  made  liberal  donatives.  Cardinal  DictrioU- 
stein  subscribed  ^£8000 ;  the  Prince  of  Eggenberg  of  50,000 ;  Count 
Michna  ^16,000, 8cc.  Five  regiments  were  alsoiaised  by  the  Jesuits.— 
Harte,  ii.  100.    Swed.  Intell.  ii.  219.     Lotichius,  i.  979. 
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tirely  by  worldly  considerations,  and  more  deeply 
read  in  the  writings  of  Tacitus  and  Machiavel, 
than  in  those  of  the  fathers  and  the  evangelists.'*^ 

Enlightened  and  impelled  by  the  love  of  econo- 
my. Urban  treated  the  fears  of  the  imperial  pleni- 
potentiary with  the  contempt  of  a  statesman,  who 
perceived  that  the  emperor  was  actuated  entirely 
by  mundane  considerations,  while  he  professed  to 
vindicate  the  cause  of  Christianity.  The  war  be- 
tween Austria  and  Sweden  was  represented  by  Sa- 
velli  as  a  contest  in  which  the  permanent  ascend- 
ancy of  the  rival  religions  of  Rome  and  Luther 
must  be  finally  decided.  The  Pope,  on  the  con- 
trary, affected  to  treat  it  as  a  struggle  for  temporal 
power,  imputing  the  distress  to  which  Ferdinand 
was  reduced  entirely  to  his  own  imprudence,  in 
having  listened  to  the  violent  counsels  of  Spain,  in- 
stead of  regulating  his  conduct  by  the  salutary  ad- 
vice which  he  bad  constantly  received  from  the 
Vatican.  "  Does  the  emperor  suppose,"  said  the 
pontiff  indignantly,  "the  treasures  of  the  church 
to  be  inexhaustible,  that  he  applies  for  a  subsidy, 
after  having  compelled  me  to  expend  more  than 
four  millions  of  crowns  in  order  to  secure  the  patri- 
mony of  St.  Peter  against  the  rapacity  of  his  Croats  ? 
I  am  well  acquainted,"  continued  he,  "  with  the 
artifices  employed  by  the  partizans  of  the  League, 
to  persuade  the  world,  that  the  King  of  Sweden 
entertains  the  impious  ambition  of  extirpating  our 
holy  religion ;  but  I  am  too  well  acquainted  with 
his  real  character  to  give  credit  to  the  fallacious 
report.  He  is  much  too  sagacious  to  have  formed 
so  desperate  a  plan,  the  discovery  of  which  might 


♦  Le  Vassor,  x.  113. 
2   R   2 
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ill  a  moluent  cloud  his  future  prospects,  and  over- 
whelm a  name  so  deservedly  glorious  with  external 
infamy.  The  disasters  of  Austria  are  much  to  be  la- 
mented, and  I  sympathize  most  sincerely  in  her 
misfortunes  ;  but,  as  they  originated  solely  in  the 
pernicious  suggestions  of  the  court  of  Madrid,  the 
riches  of  Peru,  and  not  those  of  the  church,  ought 
to  extricate  the  emperor  from  his  distress."* 

Having  thus  vented  his  fury,  and  proclaimed  his 
poverty.  Urban  gravely  assured  the  ambassador,  that 
notwithstanding  his  exhausted  coffers  prevented 
him  from  affording  pecuniary  relief,  he  would  wil- 
lingly give,  what  might  probably  be  considered  by 
the  piety  of  his  master  as  moi'e  efficacious  than 
millions  of  dollars.  By  prayers  and  processions  he 
promised  tp  intercede  with  Heaven  for  the  success 
of  his  arms ;  to  grant  him  permission  to  levy  a 
stipulated  tax  upon  all  ecclesiastical  property  w  ith- 
in  his  own  dominions,  and  even  to  extend  his  pa- 
ternal  care  to  the  unequivocal  length  of  publishing 
a  general  jubilee. f 

These  concessions,  though  totally  repugnant  to 
rational  policy,  were  so  adapted  to  the  prejudices 
of  Ferdinand,  that  they  ceased  to  be  ridiculous, 
and  were  only  satirical.  But  as  the  necessity  of 
his  situation  required  a  remedy  more  active  than 
tlie  pageantries  of  superstition,  to  avert  the  ruin  of 
a  monarchy,  which  had  hitherto  concealed  its  in- 
ternal debility  under  the  splendid  delusion  of  a 
mighty  name,  the  imperial  ministers  endeavoured 
to  direct  their  master's  attention  to  objects  more 
tangible,  and  actually  subject  to  human  control. 
For  German  pride,  revolting  at  the  idea  of  acknow- 

*  Lc  Yassor,  x.  114.      Puffendorf,  ui.  52.  \  Le  Yassor,  120. 
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Jedging  the  superiority  of  Swedish  tactics,  was 
forced  to  adopt  some  other  solution  less  mortifying 
to  the  feelings  of  a  warlike  people;  and  accord- 
ingly attributed  the  victories  of  Gustavus  to  the  ad- 
vantage which  he  derived  from  being  at  liberty  to 
avail  himself  of  every  favourable  occurrence,  with- 
out the  necessity  of  applying  to  superior  authority* 
It  was  neither  to  the  genius  of  the  monarch,  nor  to 
the  discipline  of  his  soldiers,  that  his  rapid  success 
was  imputable ;  it  arose  from  a  circumstance  which 
tended  alike  to  give  liarmony  to  his  plans,  and  ra- 
pidity to  their  execution.  It  was  not  in  the  num- 
ber or  the  quality  of  her  troops  that  Austria  was 
defective ;  she  wanted  nothing  but  a  general.  The 
reputation  of  Tilly  was  for  ever  tarnished,  and  with 
his  reputation  he  had  lost  his  popularity.  Sup- 
posing him,  however,  still  to  retain  the  confidence 
and  attachment  of  the  army,  it  would  be  little  less 
than  insanity  to  confide  the  destiny  of  Austria  to 
the  fidelity  of  a  commander  so  blindly  devoted  to 
Bavaria,  that  he  never  ventured  to  move  without 
consulting  Maximilian.  For  these  reasons  it  was 
expedient  to  remove  him  from  a  station,  to  the 
laborious  duties  of  which  he  was  rendered  incom- 
petent by  the  pressure  of  years ;  and  to  select  a 
successor  possessing  sagacity,  courage,  and  activity, 
sufficient  to  contend  against  the  modern  Attila, 
and  who  would  be  exclusively  attached  to  the  im- 
perial family  by  the  triple  tie  of  gratitude,  affection, 
and  interest.* 

These  arguments  were  so  striking,  that  in  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  moment  Ferdinand  proposed  to 
head  his  armies  in  person,  hoping,  by  his  presence, 

*  Puflfencloif,  iii.  52. 
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to  kindle  in  the  bosoms  of  other  men  the  same 
ardent  courage  with  which  his  own  was  inflamed ; 
but,  with  the  transient  fervour  of  a  heated  imagina- 
tion this  rash  project  evaporated,  to  make  way  for 
counsels  less  fraught  with  peril.  That  scheme  be- 
ing relinquished,  the  Spanish  cabal,  grown  more 
powerful  than  ever  since  the  marriage  of  the  in- 
fanta with  the  King  of  Hungary,*  suggested  that  no 
measure  was  so  likely  to  restore  courage  and  con- 
fidence to  the  disheartened  troops,  as  to  place  them 
under  the  command  of  their  future  sovereign,  al- 
ready conspicuous  for  strength  of  mind,  a  cultivated 
understanding,  and  a  soul  undaunted  by  danger. 
Called  by  his  illustrious  birth  to  the  protection  of 
kingdoms,  two  of  whose  crowns  he  already  wore, 
the  sight  of  a  prince,  so  deservedly  cherished  for 
his  talents  and  virtues,  would  give  vigour  and  ani- 
mation to  every  enterprize,  and  extinguish  at  once 
that  fatal  jealousy,  which  had  rendered  the  wisest 
projects  abortive.  It  might  indeed  be  objected,  that 
Ferdinand  III.  was  as  yet  a  novice  in  the  science 
of  war,  that  he  wanted  maturity  of  judgment,  and 
was  totally  unacquainted  with  active  service.  These, 
however,  they  said,  were  defects  which  must  daily 
diminish,  and  might  be  totally  obviated  by  a  pru- 
dent selection  of  military  advisers,. who  undercover 
of  his  authority  might  direct  the  operations  of  the 
different  armies;  and,  while  they  guided  his  inexpe- 
rience, might  restrain  his  impetuosity .f 

However  urgent  the  motive  alleged  by  the  secret 
partizans  of  Spain  in  support  of  their  opinion, 
various  causes  combined  to  prevent  its  adoption; 


•  Ferdinand's  eldest  son. 

I  Giialdo,  i.  55.    Puffciidorf,  iii.  52.    Le  Vassor,  x.  64.    Galetti,  i.  266. 
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atid  it  is  probable,  that  the  jealousy  entertained  by 
a  despot  toward  his  successor,  was  by  no  means 
the  least  preponderant.  The  hazard  of  confiding 
the  fate  of  Austria  to  a  prince  destitute  of  experi- 
ence in  military  affairs,  was  forcibly  painted  by  the 
numerous  fri^mls,  Avho  still  adhered  to  the  fortunes 
of  Wallen&tein.  Neither  was  the  expense  inci- 
dental to  a  royal  establishment  a  trifling  objection 
in  the  impoverished  state  of  the  imperial  finances  ; 
because  those  sums  might  be  more  profitably  ex- 
pended, in  procuring  troops  to  replenish  the  chasms 
occasioned  in  every  regiment  by  the  rashness  of 
Tilly.  The  imprudence  of  exposing  the  presump- 
tive heir  of  so  many  crowns  to  the  perils  of  war, 
afforded  additional  matter  for  animadversion.  Even 
supposing  the  King  of  Hungary  to  be  actually  en- 
dowed with  every  brilliant  quality  which  his  fond- 
est admirers  could  desire,  still  a  most  important 
consideration  remained ;  because  it  was  not  only 
necessary  to  provide  a  commander,  but  an  army 
was  also  required.  Since  the  Duke  of  Friedland's 
deposition,  the  imperial  generals  had  acted  without 
concord  and  energy.  No  undertaking  had  pros- 
pered, as  if  Providence  had  intended  to  make  the 
emperor  sensible  of  his  error.  Since  that  unfortu- 
nate period  Ferdinand  had  been  reduced  to  the  de- 
grading necessity  of  depending  chiefly  upon  the 
activity  of  his  allies,  instead  of  dictating  laws  with 
uncontrolled  authority  to  all  the  members  of  the 
Germanic  constitution.  To  extricate  him  from  a 
situation  no  less  disgraceful  than  dangerous,  a 
powerful  army  was  wanting;  but  where  were  the 
resources  to  be  found  ?"*     One  man  only  was  en- 


*  The  distress  of  Ferdinand  is  thus  eloquently  painted  by  Pietro  Porno: 
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dowed  with  talents  adequate  to  contend  against  the 
northern  conqueror;  one  man  only  was  qualified 
to  surmount  every  obstacle  by  the  transcendent 
powers  of  his  genius ;  but  that  man  had  been,  un- 
fortunately, driven  from  the  service  with  marks  of 
indignity,  which  it  was  hardly  possible  for  a  mind, 
so  feelingly  alive  to  the  most  romantic  sentiments  of 
honour,  to  consign  to  lasting  oblivion. 

These  arguments  were  calculated  to  make  a 
strong  impression  both  upon  the  heart  and  the  un- 
derstanding of  Ferdinand.  Yet,  notwithstanding 
he  was  ready  to  acknowledge  his  indiscretion,  in 
having  deprived  himself  of  the  services  of  Wallen- 
stein,  he  hesitated  to  take  the  only  step  which  ap- 
peared likely  to  retrieve  his  affairs.  Pride  revolted 
at  the  thought  of  gratuitously  exposing  the  imperial 
dignity  to  the  disgrace  of  a  refusal:  neither  was  he 
totally  insensible  to  the  artful  insinuations  of  the 
Spanish  faction,  who  endeavoured  to  alarm  his  sus- 
picious temper  by  a  thousand  chimeras.  Friedland's 
haughty  character,  they  said,  had  alienated  the  af- 
fections of  the  whole  German  people,  and  was  su- 
premely odious  to  the  electors;  it  could  not  be  ex- 
pected, therefore,  that  the  Duke  of  Bavaria  would 
patiently  endure  the  exaltation  of  a  man,  no  less 
remarkable  for  the  unbending  arrogance  of  his  dis- 
position, and  the  implacable  violence  of  his  resent- 
ments, than  for  the  extent  and  splendour  of  his  men,- 
tal  endowments.  Th(;  friendship  of  Maximilian  was 
too  valuable  to  be  slighted;  because,  if  seriously 
offended,  his  correspondence  with  France,  which 
hitherto  had  been  confined  to  secondary  objects, 

"  L'erario  essausto,  le  provincie  distrutte,  gramtei  sospetti,  i  sudditj  dis- 
Jeali,  angustie  d'ogn' intorno,  e  difficulta,"  61, 
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might  terminate  in  a  definitive  treaty.  They  farther 
contended,  that  it  would  be  highly  imprudent  to 
commit  the  destinies  of  Austria  to  the  integrity  of  a 
man  who  had  been  so  grievously  offended,  and 
whose  recent  behaviour  was  of  a  nature  to  excite 
the  strongest  suspicion  of  his  being  actually  engaged 
in  a  traitorous  correspondence  with  the  Saxons,  and 
even  of  having  excited  them  to  undertake  the  inva- 
sion of  Bohemia.*^ 

Wallenstein,  who  was  minutely  informed  of  every 
thing  that  passed  in  the  imperial  cabinet,  perceived 
that  the  moment  was  at  Iqngth  arrived  for  gratifying 
his  pride  and  his  resentment.  Fortune  had  avenged 
his  wrongs  by  a  series  of  disasters,  which  progres- 
sively assailed  the  Austrian  monarchy  with  conti- 
nually accumulating  disgrace.  Removed  at  a  dist- 
ance from  the  splendid  theatre,  where  riches  and 
renown  were  the  rewards  of  success,  his  haughty 
soul  contemplated  with  sullen  delight  the  downfall 
of  an  edifice  which  he  had  contributed  to  raise,  but 
which  he  was  no  longer  permitted  to  support; 
while  under  the  pompous  display  of  theatrical  dig- 
nity, he  studiously  concealed  the  desperate  designs 
which  he  revolved  in  his  distempered  imagination. 
Though  a  prey  to  the  torments  of  disappointed  am- 
bition, and  burning  with  impatience  for  the  delight- 
ful period,  when  the  humiliation  of  an  ungrateful 
master  might  afford  him  ample  revenge,  he  affected 
the  utmost  indifference  for  all  political  transactions, 
declaring,  that  he  had  never  enjoyed  substantial 
happiness,  till  he  tasted  the  charms  of  domestic  re- 
irement.  Ail  the  favours  conferred  by  tlie  imperial 
ourt,  exalted  rank,  unbounded  wealth,  and  even 


*  Galetti,  1.  256.    Schiller,  iii. 
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the  splendour  of  a  ducal  crown,  when  weighed  in 
the  scale  of  vanity,  were  regarded  as  recompenses 
inadequate  to  his  deserts  ;  while  his  important  ser- 
vices presented  themselves,  through  the  delusive  me- 
dium of  pride,  under  forms  of  gigantic  magnitude. 
The  unmerited  treatment  which  he  had  received 
from  Ferdinand  cancelled  all  former  obligations,  and 
rendered  retaliation  a  paramount  duty.  Occupied 
incessantly  with  the  chimeras  of  a  waking  dream, 
and  believing  every  thing  attainable  by  perseverance 
and  courage,  his  enthusiastic  fancy  was  neither  dis- 
mayed nor  astonished  by  the  vastness  of  a  concep- 
tion, but  indulged  itself  in  fabricating  plans  so  ex- 
travagant, that  they  might  have  been  mistaken  for 
the  visions  of  frenzy. 

The  unbridled  authority  which  he  had  formerly 
exercised  at  the  head  of  the  Austrian  armies  proved 
sufficient  to  content  his  most  inordinate  wishes;  be- 
cause, while  he  was  suffered  to  trample  upon  all 
the  princes  of  the  empire,  he  totally  forgot  that 
there  existed  a  superior,  whose  mandate  he  was 
bound  to  obey,  till  the  blow  inflicted  by  the  diet 
of  Ratisbonne  dispelled  the  flattering  vision,  and 
awakened  him  to  a  sense  of  dependance.  While 
possessed  of  power,  scarcely  inferior  to  that  of 
the  emperor,  he  consecrated  his  sword  to  the  sus- 
tentation  of  despotism,  satisfied  with  the  honour 
(or  rather  the  infamy)  of  occupying  the  most  dis- 
tinguished place  among  its  numerous  champions. 
But  no  sooner  did  he  feel  the  sting,  which  he  had 
so  often  inflicted  upon  others,  than  contemplating-^ 
tyranny  with  the  indignation  of  a  patriot,  he  secretly 
resolved  to  overturn  the  idol,  whose  motions  he 
was  no  longer  permitted  to  direct.* 

*  Galettj,  251. 
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With  a  mind  unalterably  bent  upon  revenge,  he 
no  sooner  heaixl  of  the  victorious  progress  of  Gus- 
tavus,  than  he  earnestly  strove  to  obtain  his  esteem, 
and  employed  Thurn  as  an  agent  in  that  intricate 
negociation.  Through  him  he  assured  the  king, 
that  if  would  detach  fifteen  thousand  troops  into 
Bohemia,  he  (Walleustein)  would  raise  an  equal 
number  at  his  own  expense ;  and,  putting  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  united  force,  would  engage,  in  the 
course  of  a  single  campaign,  to  wrest  that  kingdom, 
together  with  Moravia,  from  the  dominion  of  Aus- 
tria, and  even  to  drive  the  emperor  out  of  Ger- 
many. In  return,  he  asked  to  retain,  during  life, 
the  ducal  title  of  Mecklenburg,  in  addition  to  his 
Bohemian  estates  ;  and  farther,  required  the  King 
of  Sweden  to  guarantee  to  him  the  uninterrupted 
possession  of  all  the  territories  which  he  might 
eventually  subjugate  in  the  prosecution  of  hosti- 
lities.* 

Undazzled  by  the  brilliancy  of  an  offer,  by  which, 
if  successful,  Austria  would  have  been  degraded  to 
the  rank  of  a  secondary  power,  Gustavus  proceed- 
ed with  his  wonted  caution;  and,  in  spite  of  the  in- 
treaties  and  protestations  of  Thurn,  continued 
equally  to  question  the  practicability  of  the  enter- 
prise and  the  sincerity  of  its  author.  Unwilling, 
however,  irreparably  to  offend  the  implacable  duke, 
he  confined  himself  to  expressing,  in  general  terms, 
the  high  admiration  which  his  talents  inspired,  as- 
suring him,  that  he  should  be  happy,  upon  all  oc- 
casions, to  contribute  to  his  aggrandisement.j"  De- 
lighted at  a  message,  which  was  merely  compli- 
mentary, Walleustein  repeated  the  offer  after  the 

*  Khevenhiller,  xii.  1110.    Schmidl,  v.6.  tibial. 
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battk!  of  Leipsic  ;  when  lie  discovered,  to  hjs  dis- 
appointment, that  the  wary  conqueror  was  too  pru- 
dent to  confide  in  the  fidelity  of  a  person,  who 
courted  his  alliance  by  proclaiming  himself  a  traitor. 
But,  as  Gustavus  was  desirous  of  continuing  upon 
terms  of  friendship  with  a  man,  whose  talents  he 
admired,  though  possibly  without  duly  appreciating 
them,  he  endeavoured  to  soften  the  refusal  by  stu- 
died apologies,  expressing  much  regret  that  the 
losses  which  he  had  sustained  would  not  allow  of 
his  detaching  more  than  two  regiments.  It  must  be 
acknowledged,  that  the  king  seems  entirely  to  have 
mistaken  the  character  of  Wallenstein,  and  to  have 
regarded  him  in  the  light  of  a  desperate  adventurer, 
rash  enough  to  set  fame  and  fortune  on  every  throw, 
and  constantly  indulging  in  chimerical  projects, 
which  he  wanted  resources,  and  perhaps  inclina- 
tion, to  realize.  Convinced  of  his  error,  he  attempt- 
ed in  vain  to  renew  the  correspondence ;  the  deci- 
sive moment  had  been  sulffered  to  escape,  and  Fried- 
land's  pride  was  too  deeply  wounded  for  him  ever 
to  forget,  or  even  to  pardon,  the  indifference  with 
which  he  had  been  treated.* 

Though  frustrated  in  his  expectations  of  support 
from  Sweden,  Wallenstein  could  not  relinquish  his 
schemes  of  revenge;  but  turned  towards  Saxony, 
whose  assistance  might  afford  the  two-fold  gratifi- 
cation of  punishing  both  Gustavus  and  Ferdinand. 
It  appears,  indeed,  that  his  correspondence  with 
Arnheim  had  never  been  interrupted,  and  the  know- 
ledge which  he  possessed  of  the  elector's  character 
left  little  doubt  on  his  mind  that  he  would  catch, 
with  eagerness,  at  any  proposal  which  tended  to  li- 

♦  Khevenhiller,  xii.  IIJO.    Schmidt,  v.  6. 
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1)erate  him  from  every  engagement  which  necessity 
had  compelled  him  to  contract.  After  detaching- 
John  George  from  his  connexion  with  Sweden,  he 
foresaw  the  possibility  of  forming  an  independent 
party  ill  Germany,  whose  proceedings  he  doubtetl 
not  to  be  able  to  guide  by  the  preponderating  influ- 
ence of  genius. 

8pecious,  hawever,  as  this  project  appeared,  an 
army  was  required  for  its  execution  devoted  to  its 
commander  with  obsequious  attachment,  and  ready 
to  support  him  against  every  competitor:  but  how 
was  it  possible  to  assemble  such  an  army,  without 
exciting  suspicions  of  disaffection?  No  hope,  there- 
fore, presented  itself,  of  ultimate  success,  unless 
he  should  once  more  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
Austrian  forces,  and  commissioned  to  recruit  for 
the  imperial  service.  Pride,  however,  forbade  him 
to  solicit  the  appointment;  because,  independently 
of  the  humiliation  to  which  it  would  expose  him, 
he  could  never  expect  voluntarily  to  be  invested 
with  that  unlimited  authority,  which  appeared  es- 
sential to  the  accomplishment  of  his  vast  designs. 
Fully  satisfied  that  nothing,  except  the  extremest 
peril,  would  overcome  the  emperor's  scruples,  or 
induce  Spain  and  Bavaria  to  consent  to  his  eleva- 
tion, he  resolved,  by  secretly  favouring  the  projects 
of  the  enemy,  to  augment  the  embarrassment  of 
Ferdinand.  Hence  there  is  great  reason  for  believ- 
ing, that  the  invasion  of  Bohemia,  by  the  Saxons, 
was  undertaken  with  his  approbation,  if  not  at  his 
request.  It  w^as  also  generally  supposed,  that  in 
an  interview  with  Arnheim,  at  the  castle  of  Kau- 
nitz,  he  explained  to  his  friend  the  extent  of  his 
projects,  and  even  traced  out  a  plan  for  their  attain- 
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ment.*  Meanwhile,  his  partisans  were  employed 
at  Vienna  in  expatiating  upon  every  topic  most 
likely  to  irritate  the  public  feelings,  or  to  add 
to  the  general  consternation ;  not  forgetting  to 
dwell  upon  the  incapacity  of  the  commaijders,  and 
the  imprudence  of  Ferdinand,  in  displacing  a  hero, 
to  whose  triumphant  car  victory  had  been  insepa- 
rably chained.  "  Had  the  Duke  of  Friedland  con- 
tinued at  the  head  of  our  armies,  these  disasters 
would  never  have  happened,"  exclaimed  the  credu- 
lous populace  in  every  street;  and  their  remarks 
were  repeated  with  venal  exaggeration  by  the 
courtiers  in  the  imperial  palace. 

No  artifices,  however,  were  any  longer  required, 
to  make  the  emperor  sensible  of  his  error;  because 
repeated  defeats  had  illustrated  his  folly  in  language 
too  plain  to  be  mistaken.  Neither  did  it  require 
much  rhetoric  to  convince  him,  that  Wallenstein  w  as 
the  only  person  capable  of  repairing  his  misfortunes. 
The  enormous  riches  which  he  possessed,  the  rapid- 
ity w  ith  w  hich  he  had  formerly  assembled  an  army, 
supported  entirely  by  his  own  resources,  without 
ever  recurring  to  the  imperial  treasury,  and  the  zeal 
with  which  he  vindicated,  upon  every  occasion,  the 
honour  and  dignity  of  the  imperial  crown,  had  made 
a  lasting  impression  upon  Ferdinand.  Yet  still  the 
struggle  between  pride  and  interest  was  highly 
painful ;  and  it  required  no  inconsiderable  share  of 
njagnanimity,  for  a  monarch  educated  in  all  the  lofty 
prejudices  of  the  court  of  Madrid,  so  far  to  subdue 
his  natural  character,  as  to  supplicate  the  assist- 
ance uf  an  offended  subject.     Yet,  notwithstanding 

•  Cualdo,  i.  91.    Schmidt,  v.  6. 
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the  opposition  of  the  Spanish  ambassador,  and  the 
dread  of  displeasing  Maximihan,  Ferdinand  yielded 
at  length  to  the  suggestions  of  reason,  and  em- 
powered Wallensteins  friends  to  negociate  for  his 
return. 

Thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  the  transactions 
of  the  Austrian  cabinet,  the  Duke  of  Friedland 
resolved  to  satiate  his  inordinate  pride.  The  hour 
of  retribution,  after  which  he  had  long  and  ineffec- 
tually panted,  was  now  arrived,  and  his  imperious 
soul  exulted  at  the  prospect  of  asserting  the  well- 
founded  superiority  of  genius  over  the  accidental 
distinctions  of  birth  and  fortune.  He  accordingly 
received  with  affected  indifference  the  first  proposals 
which  were  brought  by  his  cousin,  Maximilian  Wal- 
lenstein,  whom  Fei'dinand  had  selected  as  a  person 
most  acceptable  to  his  illustrious  relative,  and  sup- 
posed to  be  honoured  with  his  unlimited  confidence. 

With  preconcerted  eloquence,  Friedland  expsi- 
tiated  upon  the  delights  of  retirement,  protesting 
that,  till  he  had  relinquished  all  political  occupa- 
tions, he  had  been  a  stranger  to  real  felicity.  To 
his  enemies,  he  said,  he  felt  greatly  indebted,  be- 
cause they  had  taught  him  to  value  the  only  bles- 
sings which  can  alleviate  the  burthen  of  life ;  for 
without  their  malicious  attack,  he  should  never 
Imve  tasted  the  pleasures  of  independence,  and  those 
refined  gratifications  which  a  cultivated  under- 
standing must  ever  derive  from  consecrating  super- 
fluous riches  to  the  improvement  of  agriculture,  the 
patronage  of  the  arts,  and  the  encouragement  of 
genius  in  all  its  ardent  and  various  pursuits.  These 
tranquil  enjoyments  induced  him  to  look  down  with 

I  merited  contempt  on  the  phantom  glory,  which  he 
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devotion.  Fortunately,  however,  he  had  disco- 
vered his  error  before  it  was  too  late  to  relieve  it ; 
and  he  solemnly  protested,  that  nothing  should 
tempt  him,  during  the  remaining  period  of  life,  to 
sacrifice  tranquillity  to  popular  admiration,  or,  what 
was  still  more  precarious,  to  royal  favour.  For 
these  reasons  he  declined,  though  with  the  strong- 
est expressions  of  gratitude  and  respect,  an  invita- 
tion from  Ferdinand  to  Vienna ;  but,  after  much  per- 
suasion, he  consented  to  remove  to  Znaim,  in  Mo- 
ravia, that  he  might  receive  the  emperor's  orders 
more  expeditiously.* 

Questenjberg  and  Wertemberg,  who  had  former- 
ly been  chosen  to  convey  the  intelligence  of  his  dis- 
grace, were  now  selected  for  the  more  welcome 
office  of  appeasing  the  implacable  temper  of  Wai- 
lenstein.  The  humiliation  of  Ferdinand,  however, 
was  so  gratifying  to  his  vanity,  that  all  their  solici- 
tations were  unavailing.  Neither  was  the  authority 
offered  him  sufficiently  extensive  to  satisfy  his  un- 
bounded ambition.  The  ill-judging  jealousy  of 
the  imperial  ministers  had  nearly  frustrated  the  ne- 
gociation  at  its  commencement ;  for  though  they 
could  not  but  know  that  his  haughty  spirit  would 
disdain  the  idea  of  subordination,  they  imprudently 
attempted  to  control  his  power,  by  proposing,  that 
the  heir  of  the  Austrian  monarchy  should  be  per- 
mitted to  study  the  science  of  war  under  a  master 
of  such  consummate  ability.  Indignant  at  a  scheme,, 
of  which  he  instantly  penetrated  the  real  motive, 
he  declared  his  resolution  never  to  accept  of  a  di- 
vided command.  "  Do  not  suppose,"  said  he, 
unable    to    check  the  impetuosity  of  his  temper, 

*  GaJetti,  i.  256.     Haitc,  ii,  102.    Le  Vassor-  x.  66.     Burgus,  280. 
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''  that  I  am  so  easily  deceived.  Is  the  emperor  still 
such  a  stranger  to  my  character,  that  he  can  believe 
me  capable  of  degrading  my  honour  ?  Can  he  sup- 
pose, that  I  will  suffer  another  to  enjoy  the  fame  of 
victories,  the  result  of  my  combinations  and  fa- 
tigues? If  such  be  his  opinion,  he  mistakes  me 
strangely.  No  ;  were  the  Ahnighty  Ruler  of  the 
universe  to  descend  from  heaven  to  command  an 
army,  the  Duke  of  Friedland  would  scorn  to  be- 
come his  lieutenant." 

This  haughty  reply  convincing  Ferdinand  that 
Wallenstein's  services  were  to  be  purchased  only 
by  the  most  humiliating  concessions,  he  instantly 
dispatched  his  confidential  minister,  with  permis* 
sion  to  subscribe  to  any  conditions,  not  totally  in* 
consistent  with  the  imperial  dignity  :  the  long  in- 
timacy which  had  subsisted  between  Eggenberg 
and  Friedland  gave  additional  weight  to  his  en- 
deavours. Yet  notwithstanding  he  alternately  chi- 
ded  and  caressed ;  now  extolled  tlie  transcendent 
talents  of  kis  friend  with  exaggerated  commenda- 
tion, now  censuring  his  obstinacy  for  refusing  to 
shield  his  expiring  country  from  absolute  ruin,  and 
even  condescended  to  humble  the  imperial  sceptre 
at  the  feet  of  a  Bohemian  baron,  Wallenstein  still 
continued  inexorable.  With  truth  Eggenberg  pro- 
tested, that  notwithstanding  appearances,  Ferdi- 
nand had  never  ceased  to  regard  him  as  the  cham- 
pion and  the  ornament  of  Germany  ;  and  of  this 
favourable  opinion  he  actually  gave  him  the  most 
unequivocal  proof,  in  wishing  to  confide  the  safety 
of  the  empire  to  his  superior  genius.  "  It  would," 
continued  he,  with  increasing  animation,  "  be  a 
sacrifice  truly  worthy  of  a  soul  that  emulates  the 
splendour  of  Roman  magnanimity,  to  immolate  re- 

VOL.   I.  '2  s 
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sentflient  at  the  shrine  of  patriotism.  It  is  by  the 
lustre  of  his  actions  that  the  Duke  of  Friedland 
ought  to  silence  the  imputations  of  calumny.  A 
victory  like  this  over  offended  pride  is  the  brightest 
triumph  which  a  hero  can  obtain,  and  is  the  only 
thing  wanting  to  transmit  the  name  of  Wallenstein 
to  the  latest  posterity,  with  unrivalled  glory,  as  the 
saviour  of  Germany.* 

These  humiliating  condescensions  appearing  an 
ample  atonement  for  every  injury,  the  indignant 
chieftain  ultimately  yielded  with  affected  reluc- 
tance to  the  pressing  solicitations  of  his  friend. 
Too  artful,  however,  to  extricate  an  ungrateful 
master  from  all  his  embarrassments,  by  an  act  of 
unqualified  generosity,  he  acceded  only  in  part  to 
the  emperor's  request ;  in  order,  by  apparent  inde- 
cision, to  enhance  the  value  of  the  service,  which 
still  remained  to  be  performed.  He  accordingly 
signified  his  determination  to  accept  the  command 
for  the  short  period  of  three  months,  during  whicli 
he  undertook  to  raise,  and  to  organize  an  army ; 
but  positively  refused  to  charge  himself  with  the 
direction  of  any  military  operations,  or  even  to  re^ 
ceive  the  smallest  recompense  for  his  exertions; 
desiring  that  the  enormous  salary  destined  for  his 
remuneration  might  be  appropriated  to  warlike  pre- 
parations. 

The  minister  of  Ferdinand  was  so  entirely  satis- 
fied that  his  friend's  resolution  was  not  to  be  shaken, 
that  he  desisted  from  farther  persuasion,  and  re- 
turned to  Vienna  to  communicate  to  the  emperor 
the  result  of  the  negociation.  But  that  prince's, 
condition  was  now  so  desperate,  that  he  regarded 

*  Schmidt,  v.  G. 
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even  the  momentary  acquisition  of  Wallenstein's 
services  as  an  object  of  serious  triumph. 

Such  indeed  to  Wallenstein  it  proved  in  reality  ; 
and  he  now  looked  forward  with  confidence  to  the 
speedy  accomplishment  of  his  most  chimerical 
wishes.  By  the  formation  of  an  army,  strong 
enough  to  cope  with  the  northern  conqueror,  he 
flattered  himself  to  display  to  the  astonished  world 
the  magnitude  of  hiis  resources,  and  to  convince 
mankind  that  the  preservation  of  the  Austrian  mo- 
narchy depended  upon  the  caprice  of  a  subject. 
He  was  perfectly  certain  that  an  army,  created  by 
the  magical  influence  of  his  own  popularity,  could 
be  kept  together  by  no  power  less  impulsive  than 
that  by  which  it  was  originally  organized ;  and  he 
felt  that  the  consciousness  of  this  important  secret 
must  necessarily  constrain  the  emperor  to  subscribe 
implicitly  to  every  condition  which  his  vanity  might 
hereafter  exact  * 

Elated  at  contemplating  the  unbounded  prospect 
which  opened  to  his  ambition,  Friedland  exerted 
all  the  energies  of  his  active  mind  to  realize  a  pro- 
mise, which  to  the  generality  of  mankind  appeared 
unattainable,  and  which  even  Gustavus  ridiculed 
as  fantastic.  The  machinery  of  the  undertaking 
however  had  been  long  prepared,  and  nothing  was 
required  except  to  set  the  different  wheels  in  mo- 
tion. No  sooner  was  it  known  that  Wallenstein 
had  resumed  the  command,  than  officers  of  expe^ 
rience  came  flocking  in  crowds  from  the  remotest 
provinces,  to  seek  fame  and  fortune  under  so  re- 
nowned a  leader.  Many  of  them  had  partaken  in 
his  former  victories,   and  knew   from  experience 


*  1631.  Schmidt,  v.  6.         Galelti,  i.  257. 
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that  if  he  punished  misconduct  with  more  than 
Roman  severity,  he  recompensed  merit  with  at  least 
equal  profusion.  Delighted  at  finding  himself  still 
an  object  of  admiration  to  his  ancient  companions 
in  glory,  he  received  with  benignity  their  oft'ers  of 
service,  recalled  to  their  recollection  a  thousand 
dangers  which  they  had  shared  together,  spoke 
with  enthusiasm  of  various  actions  in  which  their 
valour  or  intelligence  had  been  displayed,  and 
even  won  them  for  ever  by  the  magnificence  of  his 
promises,  of  which  he  was  no  less  liberal  than  of 
his  praises.  The  poor  he  assisted  with  presents, 
the  rich  he  encouraged  by  the  hope  of  renown, 
thus  engaging  many  to  levy  regiments  at  their  own 
expense,  upon  the  assurance  of  obtaining  the  com- 
mand. In  the  appointment  of  officers,  he  wisely 
abolished  all  sectarian  distinctions,  inquiring  only 
into  the  talents  of  those  who  sought  promotion, 
without  attending  to  their  religious  opinions.  By 
augmenting  the  pay  of  the  common  soldiers,  he 
enticed  thousands  to  his  standard,  who  preferred 
the  rapid  emoluments  of  plunder  to  the  tardy  re- 
turns of  husbandry,  rendered  still  more  precarious 
by  martial  visitations.*  Convinced  that  nothing 
could  be  effected  of  permanent  utility  without 
the  most  absolute  devotion  from  all  his  followers, 
he  threw  aside  that  unsocial  and  forbidding  aus- 
terity, which,  though  it  created  respect,  could  never 
inspire  affection ;  conversing  with  the  officers  in  a 


♦  Scliildknecht,  who  served  as  an  engineer  in  the  Swedish  army,  in 
his  ingenious  treatise  upon  Fortification  informs  us,  that  the  following 
expeditious  method  was  employed  by  Walienstein's  officers  for  raising 
recruits.  "  Us  cntroient  chez  les  particuliers,  ct  mettoient  sur  une  table 
de  I'argeut  ct  une  corde,  on  n'avoit  que  la  choix,  ou  de  prendre  parti, 
ou  dc  8C  faiie  pcndre." — Franche^'ille  Tableau  Militaire.    249. 
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tone  of  familiarity  more  captivating  from  its  being 
unusual.* 

Neither  was  he  less  actively  occupied  in  various 
negociations  with  foreign  powers  for  procuring  as- 
sistance in  men  and  in  money.  From  the  Duke  of 
Lorraine  he  received  the  strongest  assurance  of 
speedy  and  efficacious  support,  procured  a  con- 
siderable reinforcement  of  cossacs  from  Poland, 
and  collected  arms  and  ammunition  from  Italy. 
Before  three  months  were  expired,  forty  thousand 
men  were  actually  assembled  in  Moravia,f  pro- 
vided abundantly  with  military  stores,  and  panting 
for  the  signal  of  glory. 

During  the  eventful  period  which  this  enterpri- 
sing chieftain  had  allotted  for  the  regeneration  of 
the  Austrian  forces,  his  bosom  was  torn  by  every 
tumultuous  passion  which  follows  in  the  train  of 
ambition.  At  one  moment  he  contemplated  the 
arduous  undertaking  with  the  despondency  of  su- 
perstition, alarmed  by  some  sinister  occurrence, 
which  credulity  treated  as  ominous  ;  but  if  Seni 
encouraged  him  by  the  cheering  assurance  that  the 
constellations  announced  a  propitious  result,  he 
anticipated  with  rapture  the  delightful  moment, 
when  he  should  be  enabled  to  hurl  defiance  against 
all  his  enemies  from  the  tiirone  of  Bohemia. 

:j:The  promises  of  Wallenstein  having  been  com- 


*  Sarrasin  Conspiration  de  Valstcin.  99.  This  entertaiiiiiig  production 
has  been  treated  by  JIartc  in  the  light  of  a  romance,  but  I  can  discover 
no  greater  reason  to  question  its  authenticity  tlian  that  of  the  Catiiinariaa 
conspiracy  so  beautifully  described  by  Sallust. 

t  Gallas  was  second  in  command,  and  under  him  served  Moiitecuculi, 
Tieffenbach,  Balthazar  di  Marradas,  Hoik,  Tertzky,  Picoloniini,  and 
Isolani. — Harte,  it.  105. 

t  Though  Wallenstein  was  not  invested  with  the  supreme  command 
till  the  following  spring  (1632),  yet  1  am  unwilling  to  sacrifice  the  advan- 
tages of  connexion  even  to  chronological  precision. 
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pletely  realized  •  before  the  period  allotted  for  his 
retirement,  he  intreated  the  emperor  to  name  a 
commander,  into  whose  hands  he  might  resign  the 
authority.  He  was  however  fully  aware,  that  in 
making  the  offer,  he  ran  no  risk  of  its  bein^^  ac- 
cepted ;  for  so  devotedly  was  the  army  attached  to 
its  leader,  that  the  moment  it  had  been  deprived 
of  the  vivyfying  influence  of  that  extraordinary 
man,  to  whose  exertions  it  owed  its  existence,  it 
would  have  disappeared  like  a  magical  phantom. 
Scarcely  an  officer  could  be  found  upon  whose  af- 
fections he  had  not  a  powerful  hold,  either  by  the 
grateful  recollection  of  former  favours,  or  the  still 
firmer  bond  of  recent  obligations.  Many  of  the 
regiments  were  commanded  by  his  relations,  or 
dependents ;  the  most  confidential  of  whom  were 
entrusted  with  the  superintendence  of  several  bat- 
talions, upon  the  plausible  pretexts  of  reducing 
expense,  and  of  training  the  recruits  with  greater 
facility  * 

No  sooner  however  was  his  inclination  for  retire- 
ment made  known  at  Vienna,  than  the  ambassadors 
of  Spain  and  Bavaria  exhorted  the  emperor  to 
accept  his  resignation ;  the  former  with  a  vie\V  of 
placing  at  the  head  of  the  Austrian  armies  a  prince 
whom,  by  the  influence  of  an  amiable  consort, 
they  accepted  implicitly  to  govern  ;  while  the  latter 
was  actuated  by  the  dread  of  being  exposed  to  the 
resentment  of  an  all-powerful  rival.  This  advice 
was  supported  by  various  arguments,  which  it  is 
unnecessary  now  to  repeat,  because  they  differed  in 
no  material  point  from  those  employed  by  the  ene- 
mies of  Wallenstein  in  order  to  prevent  his  recaL 

♦  SarraaiD,  99. 
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No  reasons  however  were  capable  ©f  producing 
the  smallest  effect,  when  opposed  to  the  torrent, 
which  threatened  to  overwhelm  the  Austrian  mo- 
narchy, and  to  sap  the  foundations  of  the  orthodox 
church.  Such  at  least  it  appeared  to  the  despond- 
ing emperor,  who  justly  attributed  the  opposition 
of  Maximilian  to  interested  motives ;  persuaded 
that  the  elector  would  willingly  hazard  the  exist- 
ence of  the  imperial  crown,  provided  the  sacrifice 
was  likely  to  conduce  to  the  preservation  of  his 
personal  authority.  An  inter<iepted  letter  is  sup- 
posed to  have  fallen  into  Ferdinand's  hands,  from 
which  it  clearly  appeared,  that  a  negociation  was 
carrying  on  between  Sweden  and  Bavaria ;  and 
this  discovery  excited  a  suspicion,  that  the  principal 
motive  which  impelled  the  latter  to  oppose  the 
reinstatement  of  Wallenstein,  was  the  apprehension 
that  the  vigilance  of  a  wary  politician  might  create 
additional  obstacles  to  his  treachery. 

Convinced  that  nothing  short  of  the  extremest 
distress  could  have  tempted  Ferdina:rid  to  restore 
him  to  power,  and  no  less  satisfied  that  the  moment 
the  storm  should  be  dissipated  he  would  be  im- 
molated to  the  jealousy  of  his  enemies,  Friedland 
determined  to  profit  by  the  favourable  conjuncture, 
and  establish  his  authority  upon  a  foundation  so 
solid,  that  it  might  set  envy  and  ingratitude  at  de- 
fiance. Adhering  pertinaciously  to  this  resolution, 
he  rejected  every  overture  sviccessively  made,  till 
the  humiliated  emperor  was  reduced  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  granting  every  demand,  however  extrava- 
gant, which  the  presumption  of  Wallenstein  im- 
posed. Thinking  nothing  too  degrading  to  pacify 
the  hero  on  whom  the  safety  of  his  dominions  de- 
pended, Ferdinand  sent  a  deputation    to  ^naiui. 
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At  the  head  of  the  mission  was  placed  the  Prince 
of  Eggenberg,  accompanied  by  the  metropolitan  of 
Austria,  a  respectable  prelate,  and  by  Chiroga,  a 
Spanish  capuchin  of  insinuating  manners,  an  in- 
triguing character,  and  eminently  gifted  with  the 
versatile  talents  of  a  negociator. 

The  same  farce  that  had  been  acted  during 
the  former  conference  was  repeated  with  still 
greater  affectation,  till  Eggenberg's  patience  being 
completely  exhausted,  he  warned  him  of  the  danger 
to  which  his  obstinacy  might  expose  him.  "  The 
emperor,"  he  said  "  had  offered  every  atonement, 
which  the  most  delicate  honour  could  require; 
and  should  he  find  his  concessions  treated  with 
disdain,  a  due  regard  for  the  dignity  of  the  im- 
perial crown  might  compel  to  adopt  a  different 
system,  in  order  to  convince  the  world  that  he  was 
not  unable  to  punish,  though  he  greatly  preferred 
to  reward."* 

Wallenstein,  whose  extensive  estates  were  for 
the  most  part  situated  in  the  Austrian  provinces, 
was  fully  aware  that  the  menace  might  easily  be 
carried  into  execution.  It  was  not  however  to 
fear  that  he  yielded,  but  to  the  certain  conviction, 
that  the  terror  inspired  by  the  victories  of  Gus- 
tavus  had  effaced  every  scruple  from  the  bosom  of 
Ferdinand. 

In  order  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  future 
misunderstanding,  Eggenberg  requested  his  friend 
to  specify  his  pretensions  in  writing,  assuring  him 
that  the  emperor  would  readily  accede  to  any  pro- 
posals which  might  appear  essential  to  his  future 


SchiUcr,  iii.    Histoire  de  Gustave  AdoIpLe,  468, 
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security.  Studious  to  avoid  the  imputation  of  pre- 
meditated presumption,  Wallenstein  demanded  a 
day  for  reflection,  at  the  expiration  of  which  he  de- 
livered a  paper  to  the  following  purport : 

In  the  lirst  place,  he  required  the  most  unlimited 
authority  over  all  the  troops  employed  in  Germany, 
of  whatever  nation  they  might  be  composed,  toge- 
ther with  the  amplest  power  to  punish,  or  remune- 
rate, without  ever  becoming  responsible  for  his 
actions.  He  positively  insisted,  that  neither  the 
emperor,  nor  the  King  of  Hungary,  should  visit  the 
army,  nor  in  any  way  interfere  with  his  nn'litary 
arrangements ;  and  that  the  former  should  engage 
neither  to  pardon  an  offence,  to  bestow  a  gratilica- 
tion,  nor  even  to  fill  up  a  vacancy,  without  having 
previously  obtained  his  consent.  As  a  remunera- 
tion for  his  services,  he  claimed  the  reversion  of 
some  Austrian  principality,  a^  w^ell  as  the  entire 
disposal  of  all  the  confiscated  property,  with  full 
permission  to  appropriate  to  his  private  enjolu- 
ments  the  territories  which  he  expected  to  conquer, 
without  being  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
aulic  council,  or  of  any  other  tribunal  whatsoever. 
He  farther  demanded  a  solemn  promise,  that  peace 
should  never  be  concluded  without  his  approba- 
tion; that  his  own  re-establishment  in  the  duchy 
of  Mecklenberg  should  be  made  an  indispensable 
article  in  the  treaty  ;  that  every  requisition  he  might 
make  for  pecuniary  supplies  should  be  instantly 
complied  with ;  and  that,  in  case  of  necessity,  the 
hereditary  dominions  of  Austria  should  be  open  to 
his  retreat.* 


*  Schimdt,  v.  6.  Galetti,  i.  259.  Puffendorf,  iii.  52.  Swed.  Intc  II. 
i.  225.  Histoire  de  Gustavo  Adolphc,  469.  Tliealr.  Europ.  ii.  5^7. 
Bnigns,  284.     Pietro  Porno,  52.    Shi.  ftlem.  Rccond,  \ii.  154. 
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Ill  vain  did  the  negociators  endeavour  to  mitigate 
these  exhorbitant  terms,  which  they  knew,  if  acceded 
to,  would  create  an  authority  no  less  absolute  than 
that  which,  in  moments  of  imminent  peril,  the  Ro- 
mans invested  a  dictator.  To  all  their  arguments, 
however,  he  contented  himself  with  opposing  the 
difficulties  of  his  own  situation,  and  the  danger 
which  threatened  his  country.  Decision  and  vi- 
gour, he  said,  were  essentially  requisite  for  the 
preservation  of  the  empire ;  and  how  could  either 
be  expected,  unless  the  authority  of  the  conimander 
should  be  uncontrolled.  Should  the  King  of 
Hungary  be  allowed  to  join  the  army,  it  would  be 
totally  inconsistent  with  bis  exalted  rank  to  fill 
any,  except  the  highest  station  ;  and  to  entrust  an 
inexperienced  youth  with  the  conduct  of  the  war, 
would  be  no  less  inconsistent  with  prudence,  The 
absolute  disposal  of  all  confiscated  property,  as 
well  as  the  power  to  punish,  or  reward,  was  equally 
essential  to  future  success.  The  emperor  might, 
otherwise,  be  rnisled  by  artful  suggestions,  to  par- 
don transgressions  which  admitted  not  of  extenua- 
tion, or  to  leave  meritorious  service  unrequited; 
thus  paralyzing  the  operations  of  hope  and  fear— 
those  powerful  incitements  to  heroic  exertion. 
Few  men,  he  contended,  were  induced  to  submit 
to  the  fatigues 'and  privations  of  a  military  life 
from  the  love  of  glory  alone  ;  on  the  contrary,  ava- 
rice and  ambition  were  the  ordinary  motives  which 
impelled  them  to  sacrifice  their  health,  their  com- 
forts, and  even  their  existence,  in  the  pursuit  of 
riches  and  power.  By  constantly  presenting  to 
their  dazzled  imaginations  wealth  and  honours,  as 
the  rewards  of  exertion,  they  were  rendered  capa- 
ble of  the  most  hazardous  enterprizes ;   while  the 
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assurance,  that  a  speedy  and  ignominious  death 
would  be  the  inevitable  consequence  of  indisci- 
pline, and  disobedience,  prevented  them  from  be- 
coming robbers  and  assassins. 

These  reasons  were  plausible;  but  had  they 
even  been  destitute  of  all  appearance  of  specious- 
ness,  the  agents  of  Ferdinand  would  have  been 
equally  constrained  to  submit  without  farther  hesi- 
tation. 

Notwithstanding  the  emperor  was  tempted  to 
ratify  this  preposterous  treaty,  it  is  probable  that 
his  imperious  temper  never  cordially  pardoned  the 
bitter  humiliation  attending  it,  though  he  concealed 
hie  resentment  with  studied  composure  beneath  the 
insidious  veil  of  hypocrisy.  In  every  province  of 
his  extensive  dominions  public  prayers  and  pro- 
cessions were  solemly  enjoined  for  the  purpose  of 
propitiating  Heaven,  and  drawing  down  its  bene- 
diction upon  the  efforts  of  a  warrior,  w  hose  success 
would  have  proved  the  destruction  of  Austria.* 
Too  enlightened  to  believe  that  the  sluggish  virtues 
of  a  monk  can  be  grateful  to  a  Being,  who  destined 
the  first  and  noblest  of  his  creatures  to  the  highest 
attainments  by  industry  and  perseverance,  Wal- 
lenstein  resolved  to  merit  the  favour  of  Providence 
by  proceedings  more  rational  than  the  pageantries 
of  Rome ;  convinced  that  they  only  are  likely  to  be 
crowned  with  laurels,  who  deserve  them  by  the 
sagacity  with  which  their  expeditions  are  planned, 
and  by  the  energy  with  which  they  are  executed. 

Though  the  pride  of  Spain  was  deeply  offended 


*  Ipse  (Ferdinandus)  aliorum  exemplo,  intecto  capite,  pede,  pia  ma- 
jestate  supplicationibus  adesse,  tenipja  visiiare,  sacris  concionibus,  cccle- 
siasticisque  omnibus  functionibus  intcresse. — fiurgus,  286. 
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at  beholding  the  paramount  dignity  of  the  imperial 
diadem  prostrated  before  the  footstool  of  arro- 
gance; yet,  being  utterly  mcapable  of  providing  a 
remedy  against  the  impending  danger,  she  pru- 
dently chose  to  make  a  merit  of  necessity,  and  ac- 
cordingly sent  the  golden  fleece  as  a  token  of 
profound  veneration  for  the  man,  whom  she  would 
with  pleasure  have  foUow^ed  to  the  scaffold. 

The  appointment  of  the  Duke  of  Friedland,  like 
a  magic  spell,  revived  the  drooping  spirits  of  the 
soldiers;  and  his  name  in  a  moment  became  so 
popular,  that  even  his  vices  were  idolized,  while 
the  singularity  of  his  character  was  regarded  as  a 
symptom  of  superior  wisdom  ;*  so  true  it  is  that 
eccentricity,  by  vulgar  understandings,  is  almost 
always  mistaken  for  genius. 

*  Sarra.^in,  106.    Khcvenhillcr,  xii.  13.    Schiller,  ni. 
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CHAP.  XIV. 


Tilly,  unable  to  face  the  Swedes,  avails  himself  of  their  absence  to 
plunder  the  Margraviate  of  Anspach ;  besieges  Nuremberg,  but  is  re- 
piihjod. — Progress  of  Gustavus  in  the  Palatinate:  he  passes  the  Rhine 
ill  face  of  the  Spanish  army,  and  reduces  all  the  contiguous  fortresses ; 
enters  Mentz  in  triumph,  where  he  establishes  his  head  quarters,  and 
renders  it  the  centre  of  all  political  negociations. — Intrigues  of  the 
catholics  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  Louis  XIII.  fiiistrated  by  the  as- 
cendancy of  Richelieu. — Uustavus  proposes  an  interview  with  the  King 
of  France, — Negociations  respecting  the  neutrality  of  Bavaria. — Fer- 
dinand attempts  a  reconciliation  with  Saxony;  and  endeavours  by  flat- 
tery to  prevent  Maximilian  from  accepting  the  oflers  of  Louis. — Gus- 
tavus receives  the  Elector  Palatine  with  the  greatest  kindness  and 
attention. — Banier  gets  possession  of  Magdeburg. — ^I'he  King  of 
Sweden  enters  at  Nuremberg  in  triumph,  and  prepares  for  the  inva- 
sion of  Bavaria,  whither  Tilly  had  retired ;  takes  Donauwertb,  and 
advances  to  the  Lech,  where,  finding  the  imperialists  strongly  posted, 
with  a  determination  to  oppose  him,  he  forces  a  passage,  after  a  san- 
guinary conflict,  in  which  Tilly  is  slain. — Maximilian  flies  to  Ingolstadt, 
where  he  is  besieged  by  the  Swedes.  The  French  ambassador  inter- 
poses in  his  favour. — Spirited  reply  of  Gustavus  to  Charnace.  He 
enters  Munich.  His  magnanimous  behaviour  when  solicited  to  burn 
that  wealthy  city  in  retaliation  for  the  destruction  of  Magdeburg.  His 
brilliant  positiou  when  compelled  to  march  against  \\  allenstciu. 

Xhe  acquisition  of  Fraucfort,  without  the  neces- 
sity of  firing  a  single  camion,  produced  compli- 
ments and  congratulations  from  every  quarter. 
These,  however,  were  not  always  dictated  by 
honest  admiration ;  because  the  rapid  progress  of 
Gustavus  had  already  created  a  serious  alarm,  even 
among  those  who  possessed  for  him  the  warmest 
attachment.  These  princes  of  Hesse  were  im- 
pelled to  worship  the  rising  sun  from  opposite  mo- 
tives. William  Landgrave  of  Cassel,  a  steady 
friend  to  civil  and  religious  toleration,  spoke  the 
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language  of  truth  when  he  offered  up  his  prayers 
for  the  prosperity  of  Sweden  ;  nor  did  he  confine 
himself  exclusively  to  barren  vows ;  for  he  not  only 
conducted  a  powerful  reinforcement*  to  the  camp  of 
Gustavus,  but  contributed  personally  to  the  humi- 
liation of  Ferdinand,  by  reducing  Minden,  Gottin- 
gen,  and  Vacca.  George,  Landgrave  of  Damstadt, 
was  of  a  different  character.  Notwithstanding  his 
birth  and  education  had  rendered  him  adverse  to  the 
errors  of  popery,  he  secretly  adhered  to  the  Austrian 
interest,  though  he  concealed  his  duplicity  under 
the  mask  of  patriotism,  deluding  the  protestants  with 
pacific  overtures,  and  even  with  proposals  for  assem- 
bling a  general  congress,  in  which  he  offered  to  as- 
sume the  office  of  mediator.  Gustavus,  who  was 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  his  principles,  received 
his  professions  with  studied  indifference ;  nor  did  he 
hesitate  to  tell  him,  that  it  would  have  been  far  more 
consistent  with  the  dignity  of  an  independent  sove- 
reign, to  have  united  with  the  confederacy  of  Leipsic, 
instead  of  suffering  himself  to  be  diverted  from  the 
path  of  honour  by  the  illusory  promises  of  Ferdi- 
nand. In  consideration,  however,  of  his  having 
espoused  the  daughter  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  he 
consented  at  length  to  his  remaining  neuter ;  and 
even  dispensed  with  the  payment  of  any  military^ 
contribution,  though  he  positively  insisted,  that  a 
Swedish  garrison  should  occupy  the  castle  of  Rors^ 
-selheim.f 

Meanwhile  Tilly  exhausted  his  rage  and  disap- 
pointment in  laying  waste  the  Margraviate  of  Ans- 


♦  According  to  Harte  it  amounted  to  6,000  infantry,  and  nearly  hldt' 
that  number  of  cavalry,  ii.  96. 
t  1631.  Swed.  InteU.  ii.  40.    Harte,  ii.  96. 
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pach.  Not  satisfied  with  plundering  the  retreats  of 
industry,  the  bigoted  barbarian  extended  his  pro- 
fanation to  the  venerable  mansions  of  the  dead;  the 
magnificent  sepidchres,  where  the  reigning  family 
slept  for  generations,  were  inhumanly  stripped  of 
every  tributary  decoration,  which  pride  or  piety,  or 
filial  affection,  had  consecrated  to  the  memory  of 
their  illustrious  progenitors. 

The  misunderstanding,  which  had  arisen  be- 
tween the  generalissimo  and  Pappenheim,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  battle  of  Leipsic,  made  it  impossible 
for  them  any  more  to  act  with  concert.  The  latter, 
therefore,  was  sent  with  a  separate  command  to 
oppose  the  Swedes  in  Westphalia,  while  the  former 
attempted  to  draw  Gustavus  from  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine,  by  undertaking  the  siege  of  Nuremberg.  To 
a  summons  to  surrender,  however,  the  governor  re- 
plied by  a  general  discharge  of  artillery.  Con- 
vinced that  it  would  be  difficult  to  intimidate  a 
man  of  so.decided  a  character,  and  unwilling  a  se- 
cond time  to  contend  with  Gustavus,  who  was  ac- 
tually on  his  march  to  Franconia,  the. imperial  ge- 
neral thought  fit  to  retire  to  tlie  frontiers  of  Bo- 
hemia^ under  pretext  of  allowing  his  harassed 
troops  a  little  repose.* 

Being  now  delivered  from  all  apprehe*isions  on 
the  side  of  the  imperialists,  the  King  of  Sweden 
crossed  the  Mayne^  and  in  a  short  time  reduced 
that  romantic  tract  of  cultivated  mountains,  which 
is  known  in  Germany  by  the  appellation  of  Berg- 
Strass,  and  which  extends  with  little  interruption 
froni  Darmstadt  to  Heidelberg.    Before  he  ventured 


Harte,  ii.  97.     Gualdo,  i.  70. 
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to  besiege  the  latter  city,  he  deemed  it  essential  to 
his  future  security  to  make  himself  master  of 
Oppenheim  ;  because,  by  affording  a  retreat  to  the 
Spanish  forces,  it  enabled  them  to  molest  his  opera- 
tions. Previously,  however,  to  commencing  the 
siege,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  cross  the  Rhine ; 
an  enterprise  not  easily  accomplished,  as  all  the 
vessels  in  the  vicinity  had  been  destroyed  by  the 
enemy,  who  were  strongly  posted  on  the  opposite 
bank,  with  the  firm  determination  of  disputing  the 
passage.  Hurried  on  by  an  impetuosity  of  temper, 
w  hich  too  often  disdained  the  control  of  prudence, 
he  crossed  the  river  in  a  little  boat,  in  order  to  in- 
spect the  position  of  the  enemy  with  greater  preci- 
sion; but  scarcely  had  he  landed,  when  he  was 
suddenly  attacked  by  a  party  of  Spanish  horse,  from 
whom  he  escaped  with  the  greatest  difficulty.  At 
length,  however,  by  unremitting  perseverance,  he 
succeeded  in  procuring  a  couple  of  barges,  capable 
of  containing  three  hundred  soldiers.  Aware  of  his 
intention,  the  Spanish  general  permitted  them  to 
land  without  molestation,*  and  then  assailed  them 
with  superior  force ;  but,  contrary  to  his  expecta- 
tion, this  chosen  band  resisted  the  efforts  of  his 
heavy  cavalry  with  such  undaunted  bravery,  that 
they  maintained  their  position  till  the  king  had  time 
to  arrive  to  their  assistance.  The  passage  of  the 
Khine,  effected  without  the  smallest  loss,  while  it 
gave  additional  lustre  to  the  Swedish  arms,  over- 
whelmed    the    imperialists    with    consternation.! 


*  A  marble  lion,  with  a  casque  on  its  head,  and  o  naked  sword  in  its 
right  paw,  was  erected  on  the  spot,  as  a  memorial  <o  posterity  of  this 
signal  exploit. — Puflendorf,  iii.  42.    Khcvenliiller,  xi.  1905. 

t  Francheville,  362. — This  author  enters  into  au  elaborate  discussion  in 
order  to  prove  that  tlic  Spaniards  never  seriously  contcoted  the  passage ; 
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Considering  flight  to  be  their  only  resource,  the 
troops  of  Lorraine  evacuated  Worms,  after  commit- 
ting a  thousand  depredations ;  while  the  Spaniards 
sought  shelter  within  the  walls  of  Oppenheim  and 
Frankenthal ;  the  former  of  which,  however,  was 
taken  by  storm,  after  a  long  and  gallant  re- 
sistance. * 

Not  a  moment  was  wasted  by  the  Swedish  mo- 
narch, which  it  was  possible  to  employ  to  advan- 
tage. Preparations  were  therefore  made,  with  un- 
abating  activity  for  the  reduction  of  Mentz,  where 
the  flower  of  the  Spanish  army  had  retreated.  For 
this  purpose,  the  Landgrave  of  Cassel  was  directed 
to  encamp  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  in  order 
to  prevent  supplies  from  being  thrown  into  the  city, 
while  the  Swedes  invested  it  on  the  left.  In  this 
hopeless  state  the  besieged  at  first  displayed  much 
resolution ;  and  Don  Philip  Sylva,  depending  upon 
the  valour  of  two  thousand  Walloons,  who  had  been 
recently  added  to  the  electoral  garrison,  publicly 
boasted,  that  to  himself  and  his  gallant  companions, 
was  reserved  the  glory  of  prescribing  bounds  to  the 
career  of  the  northern  conqueror,  f 

In  order  to  prevent  the  approach  of  the  vessels 
equipping  at  Francfort,  a  strong  chain  was  drawn 
across  the  mouth  of  the  Mayne  where  it  empties  it- 


as  that  is  the  only  cause  which  he  is  able  to  assign  for  its  being  accom- 
plished so  easily. 

Swed.  Intel,  ii.  47. 
t  When  asked  by  the  elector  if  two  thousand  men  would  be  equal  to 
the  defence  of  his  capital,  the  haughty  Castilian  contemptuously  replied; 
'■"Such  a  question,  though  pardonable  in  the  mouth  of  a  churchman, 
i  I  could  never  have  been  tolerated  from  a  soldier.    Your  highness  may  re- 
pose in  perfect  security ;  for,  with  a  garrison  like  that  which  I  have  the 
honour  to  command,  I  should  not  be  afraid  of  three  such  kings  as  Gus- 
tavus."~Swed,  Intell,  49. 
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self  into  the  Rhine,  and  large  fragments  of  rock 
were  likewise  sunk  more  effectually  to  obstruct  the 
navigation.  Yet,  no  sooner  had  the  enemy  ad- 
vanced to  the  foot  of  the  i*amparts,  than  the  con- 
fidence of  the  commander  absyted  ;  no  longer  insen- 
sible to  the  dreadful  destiny  which  awaited  the  in- 
habitants, should  the  victors  be  tempted  to  render 
the  magnificent  residence  of  an  ecclesiastical  elector 
a  memorable  example  of  justifiable  vengeance,  in 
retaliation  for  the  cruelty  of  Tilly ;  Sylva  proposed 
a  capitulation,  and  shortly  obtained  from  a  generous 
conqueror  permission  to  retire  to  Luxemburg.* 

On  the  thirteenth  of  December,  1G31 ,  Gustavus  en- 
tered in  triumph,  and  fixed  his  residence  in  the  elec- 
toral palace.  Delighted  with  the  romantic  beauties 
of  the  scenery,  no  less  than  with  the  valuable  booty 
which  fell  into  his  hands, f  he  strengthened  the 
city  with  additional  fortifications,  which  were  car- 
ried to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  capable  of  containing 
twenty  thousand  combatants.  Bridges  likewise 
were  constructed  over  both  the  rivers,  which  unite 
under  the  walls  of  Mentz,  to  facilitate  the  communi- 
cation with  the  adjacent  country; J  which,  being 
supplied  with  every  thing  requisite  for  an  army,  the 
king  prudently  resolved  to  allow  his  troops  a  short 
relaxation  after  all  their  fatigues.  Previously  how- 
ever to  their  entering  into  winter  quarters,  the  Hes- 

*  Giialdo,  i.  74.     Puffeudorf,  iii.  42.    Galetti,  i.  222. 

t  It  consisted  of  eighty  pieces  of  artillery,  besides  an  immense  supply 
of  auiiimuition  and  provisions.  A  contribution  amounting  to  80,000 
florins  was  imposed  upon  the  citraens,  exclusively  of  the  Jews  and  clergy*, 
who  were  compeJIed  to  purohase  redemption  by  an  abundant  sacrifice  of 
superfluous  wealth.  The  electoral  library,  a  valuable  collection,  was  in-> 
landed  as  a  present  to  the  seminary  at  Westcraas,  but  was  unfortunately  j 
lost  in  the  Baltic— Galetti,  i.  222.  ■  | 

t  Swedish  Intelligencer,  51. 
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feians  made  themselves  masters  of  Konigstein,  Reif- 
feiiberg,  and  Falkensteiii,  while  the  Rhinegrave  Otto 
Lewis  a  Swedish  commander,  after  cutting  off  a  de- 
tachment of  Spanish  cavalry,  reduced  all  the  coun- 
try, between  Poppart  and  Baccharach.  The  strong 
towns  of  Landau  and  Weissenburg  declared  in  fa- 
vour of  the  champion  of  protestantism ;  Spires 
offered  him  reinforcements  as  the  price  of  neu- 
trality,* while  Manheini,  surprised  by  Duke  Ber- 
nard of  Weimar,  almost  completed  the  conquest  of 
the  Palatinate -f. 

The  king,  having  fixed  his  head  quarters  at 
Mentz,  applied  himself  diligently  to  political  affairs* 
For  the  first  time,  since  his  arrival  in  Germany,  he 
displayed  the  magnificence  of  a  royal  establishment. 
His  court  became  the  centre  of  European  negocia* 
tions,  and  w  as  graced  with  the  presence  of  five  sove- 
reign princes,  besides  a  numerous  train  of  ambas- 
sadors. Among  the  former  the  most  conspicuous 
was  the  unfortunate  exile,  w  ho  once  held  the  Bohe- 
mian sceptre ;  among  the  latter  were  Vane  and  An- 
struther,  as  the  representatives  of  Charles  L  and 
de  Breze  and  Charnace  as  those  of  Louis  XIIL 
Anstruther,  whose  object  was  avowedly  to  procure 
the  restitution  of  the  Palatinate,  was  received  with 
distant  civility,  and  dismissed  without  a  satisfactory 
answer.  The  business  of  de  Breze,  invested  with 
the  character  of  ambassador  extraordinary,  on  ac- 
count of  his  connexion  with  Richelieu,  J:  requires 
farther  explanation;  because  it  conduces  to  shew, 


Swedish  Intelligencer,  59.  f  Ibid.    Klievcnliillcr,  xi.  1903, 

J   Whose  sister  he  married. 
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that  meanness  and  jealousy  are  usually  the  bane  of 
all  political  confederacies.* 

While  the  King  of  Sweden  was  occupied  in  sub- 
jugating the  provinces  contiguous  to  the  Rhine,  his 
enemies  w  ere  endeavouring,  by  every  artifice,  to  ex- 
cite the  pious  scruples  of  Louis;  and  would  un- 
questionably have  succeeded  in  detaching  him  from 
a  cause,  which  they  represented  as  hateful  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Almighty,  had  not  their  machinations 
been  fortunately  counteracted  by  the  superior  dis- 
cernment of  Richelieu.  After  having  foolishly  sa- 
crificed his  temporal  emoluments  to  a  blind  attach- 
ment to  Austria,  the  Bishop  of  Wurtzburg  sought  an 
asylum  at  Paris,  where  he  availed  himself  of  the 
plan  adopted  by  Gustavus  for  humbling  the  League, 
to  represent  him  as  more  inveterate  tow  ard  the  ca- 
tholic church  than  Julian,  Nero,  or  Dioclesian.  It 
was  generally  expected  that  the  Swedes  would  have 
directed  the  torrent  of  hostilities  against  the  Elector 
of  Bavaria,  after  reducing  the  circle  of  Franconia. 
But  when  the  enlightened  conqueror  forsook  the 
path  which  vulgar  understandings  had  traced  for 
his  progress,  few  were  able  to  penetrate  his  real  de- 
signs ;  and  being  ashamed  to  acknowledge  their 
want  of  capacity,  they  had  recourse  to  explanations 
no  less  absurd  than  contradictory.  The  utter  sub- 
version of  the  catholic  worship,  and  even  the  ro- 
mantic project  of  marching  to  Rome,  in  order  to 
expel  the  venerable  successor  of  St.  Peter,  deno- 
minated tlie  antichrist  in  his  blasphemous  vocabu- 
lary, from  the  throne  of  the  apostles,  as  a  prelude  to 
rearing  the  empire  of  Theodoric,  were  among  the 


*  The  chfef  occupation  of  Ch^nace  was  to  direct  the  presumptuous 
incapacity  of  his  colleague. 
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follies  attributed  by  the  Jesuits  and  their  partisans, 
to  the  most  humane  and  most  sagacious  of  heroes. 
As  a  step  toward  the  completion  of  this  impious 
enterprise,  he  was  represented  as  carrying  on  a 
clandestine  correspondence  with  the  Calvinists  in 
France,  convinced  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
accomplish  his  nefarious  purpose,  while  a  sovereign, 
devoted  to  the  orthodox  faith,  should  govern  that 
powerful  nation.  They  farther  asserted,  that  his  only 
object  in  crossing  the  Rhine,  was  to  occupy  a 
a  country,  from  which  he  might  easily  assist  the 
malcontents  when  they  should  be  prepared  for  an 
insurrection.*  These  insinuations  were  calculated 
to  make  a  lasting  impression  upon  the  mind  of  a 
prince,  who  would  have  been  regarded  by  posterity 
as  one  of  the  most  despicable  puppets  which  ever 
disgraced  a  crown,  had  he  not  been  rescued  from 
contempt  by  the  genius  of  his  minister.  Too  pru- 
dent to  alarm  the  prejudices  of  his  master  by  treat- 
ing the  faction  with  ridicule,  the  cardinal  pretended 
to  examine  their  allegations  with  cautious  attention ; 
and  the  result  of  his  inquiry  was  a  positive  assur- 
ance, that  nothing  was  to  be  apprehended  for  the 
internal  tranquillity  of  his  dominions. 

No  man  knew  better  than  Richelieu  to  disguise 
his  feelings,  when  the  occasion  required  hypocrisy; 
he  accordingly  received  the  German  prelate  \^'ith 
as  many  protestations  of  attachment  toward  the 
papal  see,  as  if  he  had  really  believed  the  triple 
erown  to  be  the  firmest  pillar  of  Christianity.  His 
sovereign,  he  said,  was  so  laudably  devoted  to  the 
religion  of  his  ancestors,  that  he  would  never  hesi- 


•  Puffendorf,  iv.  1 . 
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tate  to  sacrifice  even  life  itself  in  its  defence. 
■'  This  you  may  easily  imagine,"  added  the  crafty 
statesman,  **  to  be  a  sentiment  which  I  zealously 
encourage.  But  if  the  German  catholics*  are  ex- 
posed to  danger,  it  arises  entirely  from  their  own 
indiscretion.  The  humiliation  of  Austria  (I  speak 
with  confidence)  is  the  only  object  for  which  the 
King  of  Sweden  contends;  and  if  he  occasionally 
directs  his  victorious  army  against  any  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Catholic  League,  it  is  because  they  have 
been  the  aggressors.  By  recalling  their  troops,  and 
engaging  to  observe  a  strict  neutrality,  even  the 
Duke  of  Bavaria,  the  head  of  the  League,  may  de- 
pend upon  receiving  no  farther  injury.  But  if  they 
persist  in  hostilities,  either  open  or  concealed,  it  is 
absurd  for  them  to  expect  to  escape  with  impunity. 
Cannot  the  catholic  worship  be  supported  in  Ger- 
many, and  even  maintain  its  ancient  pre-eminence, 
independently  of  the  despotism  of  Ferdinand?  True 
policy  dictates  a  diflferent  system ;  and  to  set  bounds 
to  the  extravagant  pretensions  of  Austria,  appears 
to  me  no  less  necessary  to  the  happiness  of  all  or- 
thodox Christians,  than  it  is  essential  to  the  disci- 
ples of  Luther  or  Calvin."* 

The  cardinal's  behaviour  at  this  important  crisis 
displays  admirable  prudence  and  sagacity.  The 
clamour  excited  by  the  Jesuits,  on  account  of  the 
allegiance  contracted  by  his  Christian  majesty  with 
the  avowed  champion  of  heresy,  however  contempti- 
ble in  the  eyes  of  reason,  was  too  loud  and  too 
prevalent  to  be  despised  by  a  man^  decorated  with 
the  honours  of  the  Roman  purple.  The  ofl^er  of 
mediation  so  artfully  made,    served,   however,    to 

»  Le  Vassor,  x.  74. 
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rescue  the  character  of  Richelieu  from  the  charge 
of  impunity,  without  forcing  him  to  abandon  the 
noble  project  which  he  had  traced  for  the  aggran- 
dizement of  his  country.  If  he  succeeded  in  per- 
suading the  members  of  the  League  to  withdraw 
their  contingents,  a  loost  important  object  would 
be  attained  ;  because  the  emperor,  thus  deprived  of 
all  his  allies,  would  be  reduced  to  his  hereditary 
resources  ;  while  the  King  of  Sweden  would  be 
enabled  to  employ  his  undivided  efforts  for  the  hu- 
miliation of  a  power,  openly  aiming  at  universal 
dominion.  But  even  supposing  th^  offer  to  be  re- 
jected, it  was  a  point  of  infinite  importance  for 
France  to  have  manifested  to  the  world  her  inviola- 
ble attachment  to  the  ancient  religion ;  in  so  doing 
she  had  fulfilled  her  d^ty  to  the  utmost  extent ;  and 
in  case  the  catholic  princes  should  think  proper  to 
reject  her  advice,  it  was  not  to  the  indifference  of 
Louis  but  to  their  own  invincible  obstinacy,  that 
their  ruin  must  be  ascribed.* 

This  plan  was  embraced  by  Richelieu  with 
greater  ardour,  because  it  tended  to  deliver  him 
from  1^ie  embarrassment  occasioned  by  the  pressing 
solicitations  of  Maximilian.  For  some  time  past 
that  wary  prince  had  been  engaged  in  a  clandes- 
tine correspondence  with  Louis,  not  totally  con- 
sistent with  his  professions  to  Austria,  but  by 
which  he  hoped  to  secure  under  every  reverse  the 
electoral  dignity  to  his  descendants.  Notwith- 
standing the  specific  object  of  this  alliance  was  too 
clearly  defined  to  admit  of  an  equivocal  interpre- 
tation, Maximilian  endeavoured  to  extend  its  ope- 
ration to  his  actual  distress;  and  as  a  necessary 

♦  Le  Yassor,  x.  74. 
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consequence  of  this  explanation,  implored  his 
assistance  against  Gustavus.  The  sagacity  of  Rich- 
elieu was  not  to  be  duped  by  insidious  construc- 
tions, and  he  accordingly  informed  the  Bavarian 
minister,*  that  the  treaty  was  confined  exclusively 
to  Austria ;  was  moreover  merely  defensive : 
whereas  the  difficulties,  into  which  his  master  had 
fallen,  were  created  entirely  by  his  own  inadver- 
tence; for  so  long  as  his  troops  were  employed 
against  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  the  ally  of  Swe- 
den, it  was  in  vain  for  him  to  hope  for  tranquillity. 
Unwilling,  however,  irrecoverably  to  offend  the 
only  German  prince  entitled  to  dispute  the  im- 
perial crown  in  case  of  a  vacancy,  he  promised  to 
exert  his  utmost  influence  with  the  Swedish  mo- 
narch, in  order  to  induce  him  to  consent  to  the 
neutrality  of  Bavaria.  This  offer,  though  highly 
advantageous,  proved  very  inadequate  to  the  elec- 
tor's expectations,  whose  chief  object  was,  by 
creating  a  coolness  between  the  courts  of  Paris 
and  Stockholm,  to  stop  Gustavus  in  his  rapid 
career.f 

During  the  time  employed  in  this  delicate  ne- 
gociation,  the  French  court  resided  at  Metz, 
where  troops  had  been  collected  for  the  purpose 
of  compelling  the  Duke  of  Lorraine  to  disband  . 
an  army,  supposed  to  have  been  assembled  with 
the  design  of  supporting  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  at 
that  moment  at  variance  with  his  brother,  Louis 
and  Gustavus  took  advantage  of  their  vicinity  to 
address  complimentary  embassies  to  each  other ; 
but  as  the  latter  was  averse  to  perform  by  delega- 
tion, what  he  could  execute  more  expeditiously  in 

*  Puflendorf,  iv,  1.  f  Le  Vassor,  x,  76, 
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person,  he  directed  Horn  to  propose  a  personal 
interview  as  the  surest  means  of  preventing  all  fu- 
ture misunderstanding.  This  plan,  though  per- 
fectly consistent  with  the  habitual  sincerity  of  the 
Swede,  was  by  no  mieans  equally  agreeable  to  his 
royal  ally,  who  trembled  at  the  idea  of  exposing 
himself  to  derision,  by  bringing  his  defects  both 
mental  and  bodily,*  in  competition  with  the  elo- 
quence, and  manly  graces  of  a  prince,  so  deservedly 
the  idol  of  Europe.  Brez^  accordingly  received 
instructions  to  elude  the  proposal ;  but  finding 
himself  unable  to  combat  the  arguments  adduced 
by  Gustavus,  in  support  of  his  opinion,  he  indis- 
cretely  attempted  to  screen  his  master's  incapacity, 
by  offending  the  pride  of  Gustavus.  Pretending 
that  the  infirm  constitution  of  Louis  woidd  make 
it  dangerous  for  him  to  undertake  a  journey  in 
the  depth  of  winter,  he  ventured  to  request  that 
Richelieu  might  be  suffered  to  appear  as  his  sub- 
stitute. Gustavus  took  fire  at  the  insinuation,  not 
being  accustomed  to  view  the  merits  of  the  car- 
dinal through  the  delusive  medium  of  flattery. 
**  Know,  sir,"  said  he  indignantly,  "  that  I  hold 
myself  inferior  to  no  potentate  in  Christendom. 
If  the  king  your  master  prefers  to  treat  by  the 
mouth  of  an  agent,  I  will  immediately  dispatch 
a  confidential  servant  to  meet  his  minister."t 


*  All  unsurmountable  defect  in  the  organ  of  speech  rendered  the  in- 
capacity of  Louis  more  palpable ;  because,  even  when  he  was  master  of 
s^ny  subject,  a  circumstance  which  did  not  often  occur,  he  was  seldom 
able  to  express  himself  intelligibly. 

t  The  behaviour  of  this  prince  upon  another  occasion  was  equally  dig- 
nified. Desirous  of  protecting  the  ecclesiastical  states  against  the  re- 
sentment of  the  Swedes,  S.  Etienne  inadvertently  dropped  an  expression 
which  Gustavus  interpreted  into  a  menace.  "  Should  your  master,"  cried 
the  monarch  ^ith  honest  pride,  "  W  desirous  of  measuring  his  arras  with 
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The  brother-in-law  of  Richelieu  now  clearly  dis- 
covered, that  in  spite  of  their  discernment,  neither 
the  cardinal,  nor  father  Joseph,  had  penetrated  the 
real  character  of  Gustavus. 

When  the  question  of  neutrality  came  under  dis- 
cussion, still  greater  impediments  arose.  However 
urgent  the  motives  which  stimulated  Louis  to 
shield  the  catholics  from  the  calamities  of  war, 
those  which  influenced  Gustavus  to  withhold  his 
consent  were  no  less  imperative.  Convinced  by 
irrefragable  proofs  that  the  animosity  of  the  League 
toward  the  protestant  religion  was  irreconcileable, 
and  their  attachment  to  Ferdinand  too  deeply 
rooted  to  yield  to  persuasion,  Gustavus  felt  that 
he  had  less  to  dread  from  their  open  hostility,  than 
from  their  clandestine  intrigues,  if  they  were  al- 
lowed to  conceal  their  insidious  attacks  under  the 
ambiguous  cloak  of  neutrality.  Besides,  as  he  was 
compelled  to  provide  resources  for  the  prosecution 
of  hostilities  at  the  expense  of  his  enemies,  he 
clearly  subjected  himself  to  great  inconvenience,  by 
consenting  to  diminish  the  number  of  bis  foes  with? 
out  augmenting  that  of  his  alHes. 

Being  anxious,  however,  to  manifest  to  the 
world  a  pacific  disposition,  he  traced  the  outline 
of  a  plan  upon  which  alone  he  consented  to  admit 
the  neutrality  of  Bavaria.  The  terms  prescribed, 
though  undoubtedly  severe,  were  nevertheless  such 
as  a  victor  might  be  expected  to  impose.  In  the 
first  place,  he  insisted  that  Maximilian,  as  well  as 
all  the  other  members  of  the  Catholic  League,  should 


mine,  he  shall  be  spared  the  trouble  of  a  long  and  difficult  march ;  for  I 
will  naoethim,  at  the  head  of  a  hundred  thousand  men,  under  the  walls  of 
his  capital.— Lc  Yassor,  x.  103.  Puffendorf  relates  the  same  anecdote^ 
feut  supposes  the  reprimand  to  have  been  addressed  to  Breze,  iv.  1. 
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restore  to  the  protests nts  whatever  they  had 
usurped  since  the  commencement  of  the  troubles 
in  Bohemia ;  that  they  should  reduce  their  forces 
to  twelve  thousand  men,  and  employ  them  solely 
for  the  protection  of  their  own  dominions :  he 
further  required,  that  the  disbanded  troops  should 
not  be  permitted  to  enter  into  the  service  of  Aus- 
tria ;  and,  that  Ferdinand  should  no  longer  be  suf- 
fered to  recruit  in  the  territories  of  those  princes 
who  professed  themselves  neuter ;  neither  should 
an  asylum  be  granted  to  his  armies.*  From  the 
benetit  of  this  treaty  the  Bishop  of  Bamberg  was 
expressly  excluded,  because  he  had  particularly 
incurred  the  conqueror's  displeasure  by  premedi- 
tated perfidy. 

Degrading  as  these  conditions  must  appear  to 
a  prince  so  lately  the  head  of  a  powerful  party, 
vet  so  distressing:  was  the  situation  to  which  Max- 
imilian  was  reduced,    that  the  French  ptenipoten- 


*  1632.  Swrd.  Intcll.  ii.  62.     PufVeiidorf,  iv.  1. 

Some  authors  pretend  that  he  submitted  to  De  Brez6  a  plan  for  a 
general  peace,  but  some  of  the  articles  are  sufficiently  extravajjaut  to 
i^arrant  a  suspicion  lliat  they  were  fabricated  by  his  enemies  for  the  pur- 
pose of  alarming  the  protestants.  The  silence  of  Puffendorf  seems  to 
confirm  this  opinion.  I  allude  particularly  to  the  following;  by  the  first 
of  which  he  stipulated  for  his  own  succession  to  the  imperial  throne  in 
case  of  a  va(;ancy ;  and  by  the  second  insisted,  that  all  the  chapters  should 
be  composed  equally  of  protestants  and  of  catholics.  The  other  condi- 
tions were  such  as  iheptod  sense  and  humanity  of  the  Swedish  monarch 
would  have  naturally  inspired  ;  viz.  that  the  edict  of  restitution  should  be 
repealed  ;  the  free  exercise  of  their  relij^ion  confirmed  to  the  protec- 
tants ;  the  ancient  constitution  of  Bohemia  restored ;  and  the  exiles  rein- 
stated in  full  possession  of  their  sequestered  estates.  For  the  Klector 
Palatine  he  positively  demanded  his  dominion  and  dignities ;  and, 
farther  insisted,  that  the  city  of  Augsburg  should  be  permitted  to  e.stablitiiU 
that  form  of  government  which  the  majority  of  its  inhabitants  should  ap- 
prove ;  and,  lastly,  that  the  .Jesuits  should  be  banished  as  public  ihecn- 
diaries,  and  their  possessions  divided  among  the  other  orders. — ^llarie,  ii. 
J39.  Klievenhiller,  xii.  86.    I'licaltum  Europe,  5^2. 
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tiary  by  no  means  despaired  of  inducing  him  ta^ 
accept  them  ;  and  he  even  prevailed  upon  Gustavus 
to  consent  to  a  truce,  in  order  that  time  might  be 
allowed  for  making  the  attempt.  As  the  King 
daily  received  the  most  satisfactory  accounts  re- 
specting the  progress  of  the  negociation,  this  delay 
might  have  been  attended  with  serious  consequen- 
ces, had  not  an  intercepted  letter,  from  the  Elector 
to  Pappenheim,  furnished  indisputable  proofs  of 
Maximilian's  insincerity  ;*  and  clearly  evinced,  that 
his  only  motive  for  carrying  on  a  negociation,  was  to 
gain  time  to  complete  his  preparations. 

The  Elector  of  Treves  proved  more  successful  in 
his  attempts  at  neutrality,  because  his  situation  was 
too  critical  to  admit  of  duplicity.     The  negociation, 
notwithstanding,  had  nearly  failed  through  the  in- 
discretion of  the  prelate,  who  being  previously  as- 
sured of  the  good  offices  of  Richelieu,  assumed  a 
tone  too  lofty  for  a  supplicant.  Though  deeply  mor-     ; 
tified  at  beholding  his  dominions  a  prey  to  the  rapa-    J 
cious  insolence  of  the  Spaniards,  his  bigotry  was    I 
still  more  alarmed  at  the  idea  of  confiding  his  capi- 
tal to  the  precarious  honour  of  a  hereticf     In  this 
perplexing  dilemma  he  threw  himself  upon  the  pro-,  I 
tection  of  France,  whose  enlightened  minister  cauglrt 
w  ith  avidity  at  an  opportunity  of  extending  her  in- 
fluence in  Germany.  A  numerous  army  was  accord- 
ingly assembled  for  the  defence  of  the  electorate,  at 


*  Khevenliiller,  xii.  76. 

Speaking  of  the  dukes  of  Bavaria,  an  illustrious  statesman  says,  with 
equal  ingenuity  and  truth,  La  geographic  Us  ampschc  dctre  honnetes  gens. 
Memoires  du  Prince  Eugene,  15.  It  is  scarcely  possible  for  any  remark 
to  be  more  accurate,  because  it  was  not  only  applicable  to  the  author's 
cutemporaries,  but  has  proved  prophetically  descriptive  of  the  pohlical 
conduct  of  their  posterity. 

t  Lotichius,  i.  991» 
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the  approach  of  which  the  Spaniards  retired.  Still, 
however,  the  principal  object  by  which  the  fugitive 
sovereign  was  supposed  to  have  been  actuated,  had 
completely  failed,  because  Gustavus  refused  to  ra- 
tify the  treaty  till  all  his  requisitions  were  obeyed.* 

The  cabinet  of  Vienna  grew  seriously  alarmed  at 
the  intercourse  subsisting  between  the  courts  of 
Munich  and  of  Paris  ;  apprehensive  that  if  Maxi- 
milian should  abandon  the  contest,  his  example 
would  be  followed  by  the  other  members  of  the 
confederacy.  But  when  the  elector  discovered  that 
the  influence  of  Richelieu  with  the  Swedish  mo- 
narch was  too  limited  to  ensure  the  safety  of  Ba- 
varia, and  that  so  far  from  attending  to  the  re- 
monstrances of  France,  Gustavus  announced  his 
intention  of  reinstating  the  palatine,  he  immediately 
dispatched  a  minister  to  Vienna,  with  positive  in- 
structions to  conclude  a  treaty  upon  the  most  ad- 
vantageous conditions  which  could  be  obtained. 
For  as  he  foresaw  the  possibility  of  losing  the  pa- 
latinate, he  was  eager  to  extort  from  his  ancient 
friend  a  renewal  of  the  security  formerly  granted 
upon  the  hereditary  dominions  of  Austria. 

Conscious  that  his  master's  conduct  was  not 
exempt  from  duplicity,  Donnersberg  endeavoured 
to  obliterate  the  unfavourable  impression  by  the 
warmest  assurances  of  attachment,  protesting  so- 
lemnly, that  Maximilian  had  never  departed  in  the 
minutest  article  from  his  original  professions,  though 
he  admitted  that  events  had  recently  occurred  cal- 
culated to  excite  unfavourable  suspicions.  He 
frankly  acknowledged  that  Wallenstein's  elevation 
had  proved  highly  disagreeable  to  his  master,  be- 

*  Puffendorf,  iv.  2.      Khevcnlnller,  xii.  76-      Swcd.  liitcll.  ii.  71. 
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cause  as  that  general  had  been  deposed  by  the  ad- 
vice»of  the  diet,  he  ought  not  to  have  been  reinstated 
without  their  consent.  His  confidence,  however^ 
in  the  emperor's  justice  continued  still  so  unbound- 
ed, that  he  was  disposed  to  attribute  this  hasty  re- 
solution to  necessity  alone,  not  doubting  that  pro- 
per instructions  would  he  given,  in  order  to  secure 
the  safety  and  tranquillity  of  Bavaria. 

Thus  far  the  demands  deserved  serious  attention, 
but  the  main  object  of  the  embassy  was  far  more 
objectionable,  because  it  was  difficult  to  suppose 
that  Austria  would  consent  to  alienate  any  part  of 
ner  extensive  dominions,  either  to  indemnify  Maxi- 
milian for  the  expenses  of  the  war  or  to  compensate 
the  loss  of  the  palatinate.  A  question  so  delicate 
required  to  be  treated  with  the  utmost  precaution, 
and  Donnersberg  accordingly  referred  his  claim  to 
the  generosity  of  Ferdinand,  ofibring,  as  an  addi- 
tional incentive,  the  entire  disposal  of  the  Bavarian 
forces,  and  magnifying  the  services  which  the  elec- 
tor had  rendered,  in  having  summoned  the  nobility 
to  arm  their  vassals,  and  fortified  every  place  by 
which  it  was  practicable  for  the  enemy  to  penetrate 
into  Austria.* 

However  gratifying  these  offers  might  have  for- 
merly appeared  to  the  imperial  ministers,  they  lost 
much  of  their  value  upon  the  present  occasion,  from 
being  evidently  dictated  by  necessity.  Convinced 
that  it  was  no  longer  practicable  for  Maximilian  to 
abandon  Austria,  without  exposing  himself  to  ine- 
vitable ruin,  they  advised  their  sovereign  in  his  re- 
ply to  confine  himself  entirely  to  ambiguous  pro- 
fessions, but  studiously  to  avoid  all  specific  engage- 
,*,., — —^ ...  I    ■  ,    ■        .,. 

*  Lc  Yassor,  X.  151. 
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ments.  With  this  view  they  imputed  Friedland's 
recal  to  its  real  motive,  the  impossibility  of  finding 
another  general  with  talents  adequate  to  the  danger, 
neither  did  they  hesitate  to  promise,  that  no  pre- 
caution should  be  omitted  which  could  tend  to  the 
security  of  Bavaria  ;  but  v>ith  respect  to  indemnities, 
they  carefully  abstained  from  investigating  the  sub- 
ject, contenting  themselves  with  assuring  the  Ba- 
varian envoy,  that  the  elector  might  depend  upon 
never  idtimately  suffering  from  his  meritorious  at- 
tachment to  the  imperial  throne.*  Notwithstanding 
the  language  of  the  Austrian  ministers  unquestion- 
ably indicated  that  the  intrigues  of  Maximilian  had 
not  been  conducted  with  sufficient  secrecy  to  escape 
their  observation,  yet  no  alternative  remained,  except 
to  seek  shelter  under  the  wing  of  the  im^ierial  eagle, 
or  to  be  swept  away  by  the  hurricane  which  rapidly 
approached.  Wallenstein,  however,  was  less  ea- 
sily satisfied.  Being  made  acquainted  with  the 
conduct  pursued  by  Maximilian  respecting  his  ap- 
pointment, he  was  unable  to  restrain  the  warmth 
of  his  feelings,  but  publicly  threatened  to  make  his 
rival  repent  his  indiscretion ;  a  menace  which  was 
shortly  accomplished.! 

At  the  expiration  of  the  armistice  concluded 
with  Bavaria,]:  no  preparations  were  omitted  by  the 
Swedish  monarch  for  renewing  the  war  with  in- 
creasing activity.  During  the  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities, the  Swedish  armies  had  been  greatly  aug- 
mented by  fresh  enrolments,  or  the  accession  of 
powerful  allies,  so  that  Gustavus  found  himself  in 
a  situation  to  oppose  the  house  of  Austria  in  every 
quarter  with  the  fairest  prospect  of  success,     la 

•  liG  Vassor,  x.  162.  f  Ibid.  t  January  24,  IC32. 
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Saxony,  Banier  was  sent  against  Pappenheim,  the 
ablest  of  the  imperial  commanders.  Horn  was  left 
to  defend  the  diocese  of  Bamberg  against  the  supe- 
rior strength  of  Tilly.  To  Arnheim  and  Thiirn 
the  reduction  of  Bohemia  and  the  adjacent  pro- 
vinces was  entrusted.  William,  Duke  of  Weimar, 
commanded  in  Thuringia ;  Ruthveii  and  Todt,  with 
separate  corps,  were  left  to  act  as  occasion  might 
require ;  while  the  Dukes  of  Mecklenberg  and  of 
Luneberg  were  placed  at  the  head  of  strong  detach- 
ments, destined  principally  for  the  protection  of 
their  paternal  dominions.  The  Marquis  of  Hamil- 
ton remained  at  Francfort,  accompanied  by  Vane, 
the  English  ambassador,  endeavouring  to  negociate 
the  restitution  of  the  palatinate.  Gustavus,  says 
Harte  (of  whose  information  I  avail  myself  much 
more  readily  than  of  his  language),  has  been  cen- 
sured by  many  of  the  British  historians,  for  assu- 
ming a  tone  of  dictatorial  authority,  which  they 
affect  to  consider  as  totally  inconsistent  with  his 
former  professions.  To  this  accusation,  originating 
solely  in  national  prejudice,  no  candid  inquirer  can 
subscribe.  The  conduct  of  England,  on  the  con- 
trary, appears  far  more  reprehensible.  The  pusil- 
lanimity of  James,  and  the  indifference  of  his  son 
for  the  distresses  of  a  sister,  were  not  only  liable 
to  sinister  interpretations,  but  were  calculated  to 
expose  the  national  character  to  universal  derision. 
Nothings  therefore,  could  be  obtained  from  the 
Swedish  conqueror,  except  a  general  assurance, 
that  he  would  invariably  conduct  himself  conform- 
ably to  the  dictates  of  justice  and  honour.*  Fa- 
tigued by  continued  importunities,  he  at  length  of- 

•  Harte,  U.  165k 
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fered  to  guarantee  the  restitution  of  the  Palatinate, 
provided  Charles  would  maintain  an  army  in  Ger- 
many, consisting  at  least  of  eight  thousand  foot  and 
three  thousand  cavalry  ;  but  this  proposal,  being 
received  with  indifference,  served  only  to  corrobo- 
rate the  king's  suspicions  respecting  the  sincerity 
of  his  British  ally.* 

Gustavus,  however,  never  lost  sight  of  an  ob- 
ject w  hich  liad  been  blazoned  to  the  world  among 
his  principal  inducements  for  commencing  hostili- 
ties. It  is  also  certain  that  he  had  repeatedly  urged 
the  King  of  France  to  concur  w  ith  him  in  the  re-es- 
tablishment of  a  prince,,  w  hose  ancestors  had  sup- 
ported his  illustrious  father  against  the  machina- 
tions of  Philip  II.  Apprehensive  that  the  obliga- 
tions previously  contracted  with  the  Duke  of  Ba- 
varia might  prove  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to 
this  proposal,  he  is  said  to  have  offered,  as  an  expe- 
dient for  obviating  this  difficulty,  the  creation  of 
another  electorate,  a  measure  afterwards  adopted 
by  the  Congress  of  Munster.f  Finding,  however, 
that  little  was  to  be  expected  from  the  generosity  of 
Louis,  he  thought  it  essential  to  his  future  reputa- 
tion, that  his  projects  should  be  rightly  understood  ; 
and  he  accordingly  signified  to  the  friends  of  Fre- 
deric, that  it  was  his  sincere  intention  to  replace 
that  unfortunate  prince  on  the  electoral  throne,  pro- 
vided he  would  engage  to  grant  his  Lutheran  sub- 
jects the  free  exercise  of  their  religion  ;  but  at  the 


*  Harte,  ii.  170. — Vane  declared  that  this  would  be  purchasing  the 
country  at  nearly  double  its  value  ;  and  in  a  mercantile  point  of  view  th« 
alculation  might  be  correct,  but  to  the  understanding  of  Gustavus,  the 
inestion  presented  itself  under  a  different  aspect ;  for  he  felt  that  national 
lonour  could  never  be  supported  too  de?»rly. 

t  Puffendorf,  iv.  4. 
VOL.   I.  2  u 
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same  time  he  declared,  that  the  fultilment  of  thi» 
promise  must  necessarily  be  subject  to  the  contin- 
gencies of  fortune,  like  every  event  whose  accom- 
plishment depended  upon  military  success.*  An 
intimation  being  also  communicated  to  Frederic, 
that  a  personal  interview  would  be  highly  agreeable 
to  Gustavus,  he  immediately  prepared  for  his  de- 
parture ;  before  he  quitted  the  Hague,  in  full  assem- 
bly he  returned  thanks  to  the  states  for  their  hospi- 
tality, recommending,  with  all  the  warmth  of  pa- 
rental affection,  his  family  to  their  futui^  protec- 
tion. A  numerous  escort  of  horse  accompanied 
him  to  the  frontiers  of  Hessia,  where  he  was  met 
by  a  detachment  of  the  landgrave's  troops,  which 
attended  him  during  the  remainder  of  the  jour- 
ney. His  reception  at  Francfort,  both  from  the 
King  and  the  Queen  of  Sweden  (for  the  latter 
had  lately  joined  her  illustrious  consort)  was  highly 
gratifying  to  the  feelings  of  the  royal  exile,  since  he 
could  not  have  been  treated  with  greater  respect, 
had  he  been  actually  seated  on  the  throne  of  Bo- 
hemia.t 

While  Gustavus  was  occupied  in  preparing  for 
more  splendid  achievements,  the  Saxons  carried  om 
their  operations  in  Bohemia  with  an  unvarying  cur- 
rent of  success.  The  Austrian  power  in  that  and  the 
contiguous  provinces  was  reduced  so  low,  that  Arn- 
heim,  by  pursuing  the  plan  w|iich  had  been  traced 
for  his  conduct  at  the  commencement  of  the  camp 
paign,   might  have  penetrated,  without   difficulty 
into  Moravia,  and  even  succeded  in  overwhelmim' 
the  new  raised  levies  of  Wallenstein,   before  the] 
were  ready  to  take  the  field.     But  so  negligent  c]i( 

*  Haite,  ii,  170.  f  Puilendorl,  iv.  4,    Bnrgus,  299. 
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he  shew  himself  upon  every  occasion  where  the  for- 
tune of  Fried  land  was  concerned,  that  he  never  at- 
tempted even  to  prevent  the  desertion  of  his  own 
soldiers,  who,  attracted  by  the  magnilicence  of 
that  ambitious  chieftain,  went  over  to  the  eni  my 
in  prodigious  numbers.*  The  perfidy  of  the 
general  was  unquestionably  overlooked,  if  not 
secretly  encouraged  by  his  master,  who  con- 
templated the  rapid  aggrandisement  of  Sweden 
with  no  less  horror  than  he  did  the  despotism  of 
Austria;  and  who  probably  intended  by  unneces- 
sary delays  to  allow  leisure  for  the  emperor  to  re- 
cruit his  forces,  that  he  might  be  able  to  arrest  the 
impetuous  torrent  which  threatened  to  inundate 
the  whole  of  Germany,  flattering  himself  to  pre- 
serve, by  his  superior  sagacity,  an  equal  balance 
between  the  belligerents. 

That  this  w  as  his  design  may  be  fairly  inferred 
from  the  general  tenor  of  his  actions ;  for  though 
he  studiously  refrained  from  ruining  a  prostrate  foe, 
when  one  additional  effort  might  have  accomplished 
his  destruction,  still  he  rejected  every  overture  for  a 
separate  treaty.  Ferdinand  was  too  well  acquaint- 
ed with  the  elector's  character,  to  believe  that  his 
■gittachment  to  the  Swedish  monarch  would  be  pre- 
served with  unshaken  fidelity;  and  as  he  knew 
^im  besides  to  be  always  open  to  the  suggestions 
of  interest,  he  determined,  if  possible,  to  regain 
^his  friendship  by  flattering  his  vanity  and  avarice. 
Desirous  of  giving  the  utmost  importance  to  this 
delicate  negociation,  he  selected  Francis  Albert, 
a  younger  brother  of  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Lauen- 
bei:g,   ^91", ,his  anjbassadoi' ;   a  man  fitted  by  nature 


♦  Pnffendorf,  iy.  4. 
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for  the  darkest  intrigues,  cold  and  unfeeling,  treach- 
erous   and  insinuating,  and  who    never    reflected 
whether  an  action  were  virtuous,  provided  he  knew 
it  to  be  profitable.     Under  the  pretext  of  a  sudden 
disgust,  he  resigned  his  commission  in  the  imperial 
service,  and  repaired  to  Dresden,  hoping  that  his 
arguments  might  operate  more  efficaciously,  when 
apparently    dictated  by   disinterested    friendship. 
The  project,  however,  completely  failed ;  because 
the  affairs  of  Sweden  were  in  too  prosperous  a  state 
to  allow  a  prince  so  zealously  devoted  to  worldly 
advantage,  to  embark   in  an  enterprize,    which  if 
unsuccessful,  was  sure  to  overwhelm  him  with  ruin 
and  disgrace.* 

The  operations  of  the  armies  in  northern  Ger- 
many require  a  moment's  attention,  before  we  follow 
Gustavus  to  the  Danube:  but  as  they  refer  only  to 
objects  of  secondary  importance,  they  shall  be 
treated  with  all  possible  brevity.  The  duplicity  of 
Gramb,  an  Austrian  commander,  in  violating  the 
articles  of  capitulation  after  the  surrender  of  Wis- 
mar,  added  to  the  atrocities  committed  during  his 
march,  exasperated  Todt  to  such  a  degree,  that  he 
sent  a  detachment  of  cavalry  in  pursuit  of  the  gar- 
rison, with  positive  directions  to  give  them  no  quar- 
ter, except  upon  condition  of  their  entering  into  the 
Swedish  service.  The  fugitives  being  overtaken 
and  rudely  assaulted,  after  losing  their  commander, 
whose  baseness  had  justly  precluded  mercy,  rea- 
dily accepted  the  proferred  alternative.t 

The  capture  of  an  important  maritime   station,! 
and  its  consequent  annexation  to  the  dominion  of  i 
Sweden,  alarmed  the  jealousy  of  Denmark,  who've 
,» .  J.?  .-*-    ■ —     '''■'■  ■  — _— —    ■  — 

♦  1632.  Le  Vassor.  f  Puffendorf,  iii.  46.  I 
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unwarlike  sovereign  immediately  dispatched  a  con- 
fidential officer  to  remonstrate  with  Todt  upon  the 
occasion.  The  answer  returned  was  bold  and  la- 
conic :  for  it  was  an  invariable  rule  with  Gustavus 
never  to  be  guilty  of  an  action  which  he  was  ashamed 
to  acknowledge,  or  unable  to  justify.  "My  mas- 
ter's intention,"  said  the  gallant  Swede,  *'  in  occu- 
pying Wismar,  is  to  prevent  the  Spaniards  from 
penetrating  into  the  Baltic ;  an  object  impracticable 
for  its  ancient  sovereign,  because  it  cannot  be  ac- 
complished without  a  powerful  fleet,  and  a  spirit 
to  employ  it  efficaciously."'^ 

The  conquest  of  Mecklenberg  being  now  com- 
pleted, it  became  unnecessary  any  longer  to  employ 
an  army  in  that  quarter,  and  Todt  in  consequence 
advanced  toward  the  Weser,  that  he  might  be  ready 
to  act  as  circumstances  should  require. 

After  making  himself  master  of  Magdeburg,  Ba- 
nier  was  sent  into  Bohemia,  that  he  might  inspire 
the  Saxons  with  activity ;  and  he  accordingly  waited 
with  the  utmost  impatience  for  the  expiration  of  the 
term,  when  that  city  was  to  be  evacuated,  according 
to  a  convention  with  the  Austrians.  But  while 
anxiously  expecting  the  completion  of  his  wishes, 
he  accidentally  discovered  that  a  plot  was  in  agita- 
tion for  his  destruction.  Two  English  soldiers,  as 
they  were  wandering  about  in  search  of  plunder, 
met  a  peasant  carrying  a  loaf  of  bread.  Resolved 
not  to  return  with  empty  hands,  they  seized  it  with 
instinctive  rapacity,  and  dividing  it  between  them 
discovered  a  letter,  addressed  to  the  commander 
of  Magdeburg.     This  paper  being  instantaneously 


♦  Puflendorf,  ix.  7. 
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conveyed  to  Banier,  was  found  to  contain  a  promise 
from  Pappenheim  to  raise  the  siege,  provided  the 
garrison  would  co-operate  by  a  vigorous  sally. 
While  Banier  was  meditating  how  best  to  counter- 
act the  schemes  of  the  enemy,  a  message  was 
brought  him  from  Mansfeldt,  by  which  that  gallant 
officer,  too  proud  to  avail  himself  of  dishonourable 
means,  signified  his  intention  of  defending  the  city 
to  the  last  extremity.  It  was  now  impossible  for 
Banier  any  longer  to  doubt  that  Pappenheim  had 
employed  some  safer  method  of  communicating 
with  the  governor;  and  as  he  had  positive  orders 
never  to  hazard  a  battle  without  a  moral  certainty 
of  success,  he  determinen  immediately  to  decamp.* 
Another  motive  which  impelled  him  to  embrace  a 
resolution  so  inconsisfent  with  his  enterprizing  spi- 
rit, was  a  misunderstanding  whic  h  had  arisen  be- 
tween him  and  Hamilton,  whose  arrogance  was 
grown  insupportable.  Soon  after  his  separation 
from  the  Swedish  general,  the  haughty  Scot  re- 
turned to  his  native  island,  accompanied  by  little 
more  than  five  hundred  men,  the  miserable  remnant 
of  six  thousand  gallant  mountaineers,  who  had 
been  sacrificed  to  the  folly  of  their  leader,  and 
whose  loss  was  compensated  by  no  adequate  bene- 
fit— not  even  the  barren  advantage  of  glory.f 

William  Duke  of  Weimar  being  informed  of  the 
embarrassment  to  which  Banier  was  exposed, 
hasteiicd  to  his  assistance  with  so  powerful  a  rein- 
forcement, that  he  compelled  Pappenheim  to  takf^ 
refuge  behind  the  Weser.     The  superiority  of  the 


*  Pufl;  ndorf,  iv  7. 

f  Galetti,  i.  231.    The  editor  of  the  Swedish  Intelligencer  endeavour; 
ia  vain  to  justify  Iiamiitoj>,  iv.  IIC. 
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enemy  precluding  the  possibility  of  retaining  Mag- 
deburg, Mansfeldt  was  directed  to  abandon  it.  All 
the  scanty  comforts,  which  had  been  rescued  from 
the  fury  of  the  devouring  flames,  or  from  the  still 
more  destructive  rapacity  of  the  Walloons,  became 
the  prey  of  insatiate  barbarians;  the  wretched 
hovels,  which  sheltered  the  miserable  inhabitant^ 
from  the  inclemency  of  the  elements,  were  levelled 
with  the  ground  ;  the  windmills  were  destroyed, 
the  fortifications  demolished,  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  artillery  thrown  into  the  Elbe  for  want  of 
horses  to  remove  it.*  Scarce  a  building  was  left, 
except  the  cathedral,  whose  massive  walls  resisted 
the  shock  of  an  explosion  ;  yet  so  strong  is  the  at- 
tachment of  men  to  their  native  soil,  that  the  citizens 
clung  with  religious  affection  to  the  ruins ;  nmnbers 
also  returned,  when  a  proclamation  was  issued  by 
the  Swedish  general,  inviting  them  to  revisit  that 
desolate  spot,  and  promising  to  assist  in  rebuilding 
the  mansions  where  their  industrious  ancestors  had 
formerly  tasted  the  charms  of  prosperity.  An  ad- 
dress so  flattering  to  the  tenderest  sympathies  of 
human  nature,  could  hardly  be  read  with  indiffer- 
ence; new  colonists  arrived  by  hundreds,  whose 
patriotic  exertions  at  no  distant  period  produced 
one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  of  Germany,  and  one 
of  her  richest  commercial  emporia.f 

Meanwhile  Pappenheim  retired  without  molesta- 
tion, and  displayed  military  talents  which  would 
have  immortalized  his  name,  had  he  not  sullied  his 
reputation  by  acts  so  atrocious,  that  they  would 
have  dishonoured  the   leader  of  a  banditti.     His 


*  Gualdo,  i.  80.  \  Khevenhiller,  xii.  104. 
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march  was  designated  in  traces  of  blood  ;  rape  and 
assassination,  the  usual  relaxation  of  undisciplined 
savages,  were  always  connived  at,  and  sometimes 
even  encouraged,  as  a  compensation  for  regular  pay.* 

The  capture  of  Creutznach  having  liberated  the 
Palatinate  from  the  Spaniards,  Oxenstiern  was  en- 
trusted with  its  defence,  while  the  king,  at  the 
head  of  a  numerous  army,  prepared  to  transport 
the  torrent  of  war  into  the  provinces  south  of  the 
Danube.f  The  possession  of  Franconia  had  been 
obstinately  contested  between  Horn  and  Tilly  ;  for 
though  the  latter  attempted  to  overwhelm  his  an- 
tagonist by  numerical  strength, ;]:  Horn  conducted 
his  retreat,§  even  after  the  loss  of  Bamberg,  with 
so  much  ability,  that  he  was  no  less  admired  for 
his  skill  in  the  held,  than  beloved  for  the  clemency 
pf  his  government. 

A  force  sufficient  for  the  preservation  of  Lower 
Saxony  having  been  placed  under  the  command  Of 
Todt,  Gustavus  ordered  Duke  Bernard  to  join 
him  in  Franconia.||  Too  weak,  or  too  prudent,  to 
hazard  an  engagement,  Tilly  fell  back  upon  Bava- 
"*a,  cautiously  abstaining  even  from  desultory  skir- 
mishes.    At  the  head  of  little  less  than  forty  thou- 


*  Lotiohius,  i.  1010.      Puffendorf,  iv.  5.  f  Ibid.  10. 

I  Tilly's  force  exceeded  .sixteen  tliousand  men;  Jlorn's  did  not  arrive  at 
ten  thousand. — Harte,  ii.  179.     Pufiendorf,  iv.  9. 

§  Fuissetqac  totus  IJornii  exercitus  ea  die  delelus,  nisi  rupto  ab  lios- 
tibus  Hastattiano  poute,  nostri  iij  eo  jeiicieudo  dctenti  essent. — Burgus, 
312. 

II  That  gallant  prince  had  been  left  in  conjunction  with  the  Palatine 
of  Birkenfield  to  conduct  the  military  operations  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine,  under  the  superintendence  of  Oxenstiern  ;  but  after  the  king's  de- 
parture, a  jealousy  arose  between  the  two  comnjanders,  which  might  have 
been  attended  with  fatal  consequences,  had  not  tlie  chancellor  immedi- 
fitcly  informed  his  master  of  their  misunderstanding. — Puficiidtnf,  iv.  10, 
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sand  combatants,  Gustavus  appeared  nnder  the 
walls  of  Nuremberg-,  one  of  the  wealthiest  cities  in 
Germany,  and  no  less  conspicuous  for  its  steady 
attachment  to  the  opinions  of  the  reformers.*  The 
victorious  champion  of  that  popular  cause  was  wet- 
corned  of  course  with  the  most  enthusiastic  expres- 
sions of  gratitude.  The  manly  beauty  of  his  per- 
son, corresponding  exactly  with  those  ideal  graces 
ivhich  fancy  attributes  to  heroism,  confirmed  the 
favourable  impression  which  his  conquests  had  pre- 
viously excited  ;  while  the  courtesy  with  which  he 
replied  to  the  addresses  of  the  senate,  rendered  him 
the  idol  of  universal  adoration.  After  ratifying  in 
person  every  article  of  the  treaty,  originally  nego- 
ciated  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  he  animated  the 
citizens  by  friendly  exhortations,  to  persevere  in 
the  contest  with  unshaken  fortitude,  till  the  enemy 
of  their  religion  should  be  constrained  to  acknow- 
ledge, that  it  is  the  inalienable  right  of  every  hu- 
man being  to  worship  his  Creator  according  to  the 
forms  which  his  conscience  and  understanding  pre- 
scribe. While  the  burghers  beheld  with  delight 
the  brave  advocate  of  universal  toleration,  the  king- 
could  not  contemplate  his  rapid  prosperity  without 
the  strongest  emotions  of  wonder.  To  find  himself 
received  with  triumphal  honours  in  a  city  situate  in 
the  centre  of  Germany,  within  eighteen  months 
after  his  landing,  afforded  subject  for  serious  me- 

*  We  learn  from  Le  Yas.sor,  that  before  liis  departure  from  Me«tz,the 
king  required  from  Dc  Breze  an  explicit  declaration  respectin;^  the  desti- 
nation of  the  armament  assembling  upon  the  frontiers;  and  that  he  re- 
ceived from  tiie  ambassador  a  positive  assurance  that  it  was  not  intended 
for  the  protection  of  Bavaria  ;  who  further  protested,  tliat  Gustavus  need 
not  be  apprehensive  of  the  vsmallest  interruption  on  the  part  of  France, 
while  occupied  in  the  abasement  of  Austria,  x.  161. 
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ditation,  and  was  sufficient  to  have  inspired  the  most 
exaggerated  hopes  of  universal  dominion,  to  u  mind 
less  povverfiilly  controlled  by  the  empire  of  reason, 
and  less  alive  to  the  precepts  of  religion.* 

The  negligence  of  the  imperialists  in  omitting  to 
occupy  a  city  so  highly  important,  both  as  a  finan- 
cial resource  and  a  military  station,  and  which  on 
account  of  its  extent,  and  the  debility  of  the  garrison, 
could  hardly  have  withstood  a  vigorous  assault,  was 
regarded  as  an  unpardonable  error.  But  as  there  is 
little  probability  that  these  considerations  should 
have  escaped  an  experienced  commander,  we  may 
fairly  infer  that  Tilly  was  deterred  by  motives  with 
which  we  are  unacquainted,  but  which  appeared  to 
him  satisfactory .f 

To  afford  a  momentary  respite  to  a  fugitive  ene- 
my would  have  been  totally  inconsistent  with  the 
policy  of  Gustavus,  who  knew  that  among  the 
qualities  which  constitute  a  great  commander,  none 
perhaps  is  so  essential  as  activity.  Tearing  himself 
therefore  away  from  the  amusements  and  honour?* 
which  awaited  him  at  Nuremberg,  he  prepared  to 
follow  the  imperialists,  who  had  concentrated  their 
whole  force  in  Bavaria.  The  dread  of  transporting 
the  theatre  of  hostilities  into  his  own  dominions 
rendered  Maximilian  uncertain  what  plan  to  adopt. 
By  instructing  Tilly  to  retire  into  the  mountains 
of  Bohemia,  where  there  could  be  little  doubt 
of  his  meeting  with  an  asylum,  a  different  direction 
would  have  been  given  to  the  torrent ;  but  he  at 
length  resolved  to  encounter  every  danger,  rather 
than  expose  his  defenceless  capital  to  the  fury  of 

♦  Gualdo,  83.      Lotichius,  i.  1019.    Swed.  Intell.  ii.  129. 
t  1632.  Hartc,  ii.  186. 
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heretics.  Had  the  King*  of  Sweden  been  <*oiisulted 
respecting  the  operations  of  the  hostile  army,  andi 
attended  only  to  his  personal  advantage,  this  iv«5 
probably  the  conduct  he  would  have  recommended. 
Every  step  that  he  took  for  the  pjotection  of  Mu- 
nich conducted  the  hero  of  the  League  to  a  greater 
distance  from  Wallenstein  ;  and,  while  separated 
from  him,  Tilly  could  not  be  formidable.  Neither 
was  this  the  only  benefit  likely  to  accrue  from 
transporting  the  theatre  of  hostilities  to  the  south 
of  the  Danube.  For  many  years  Bavaria  had  been 
totally  exempt  from  the  calamities  of  war,  and  be- 
ing naturally  fertile,  was  sure  to  afford  abundant 
supplies  to  the  Swedish  army,  without  exhausting 
the  resources  of  their  allies.*  Gustavus  having 
learnt  that  all  the  bridges,  except  that  of  Donan- 
wert,  had  been  destroyed,  hastened  forward  in 
hopes  of  surprising  that  town  before  the  garrison 
could  be  prepared  for  his  reception.  Rodolph, 
Duke  of  Saxe-Lauenburg,  having  refused  to  capitu- 
late,')" the  king  invested  the  place  with  so  mucli 
vigour,  that  it  became  impossible  to  defend  it,  even 
long  enough  for  Tilly  to  be  consulted.  Determined, 
however,  to  encounter  the  exiremest  danger  rather 
than  surrender  himself  prisoner  of  war,  Lauenburg 
attempted  to  evacuate  the  city,  and  executed  his 
design  with  such  consummate  ability,  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  garrison  escaped  unhurt,  not- 
withstanding the  bridge,  over  which  they  retreated, 
was  flanked  by  the  Swedish  artillery.J 

The  rapid  progress  of  the   Swedes   astonished 
Maximilian,  who  had  calculated  that  Lauenburg 


»  Harte,  ii.  186.  t  Haite,  ii.  190. 
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would  have  been  able  to  detain  them,  till  a  for- 
midable force  could  be  collected.     Overwhelmed 
with    consternation,    he   dispatched    courier  after 
courier  to  Vienna,  describing  the  misery  to  which 
he  was  reduced,  and  imploring  immediate  assist- 
ance.    Convinced,  however,   that   Ferdinand  had 
rendered  himself  a  slavfe  to  the  caprices  of  Wallen- 
stein,  and  was  destitute  of  the  power,  even  if  he 
possessed  the  inclination,  to  afford  him  relief,   dis- 
tress got  the  better  of  pride,  and  he  condescended 
to  supplicate  his  haughty  rival  to  rescue  Bavaria 
from  destruction.     Far,  however,  from  being  soft- 
ened by  the  melancholy  picture  which  the  elector 
drew  of  his  situation,  that  insolent  chieftain  refused 
to  move  upon  the  most  frivolous  pretexts,  secretly 
enjoying  the  twofold  gratification  of  impairing  the 
glory  of  Tilly,   whom  he  always  disliked  and  fre- 
quently envied,  and   of  beholding  Maximilian  re- 
duced to  the  necessity  of  courting  ineffectually  the 
man  he  detested.     Neither  was  the  emperor  dis- 
pleased at  his  general's  behaviour,  because  he  was 
desirous  that  his  army  should  be  more  perfectly 
organized,  before  it  faced  the  invincible  Goth.     He 
could  not,  however,   consisistently  with   decency, 
avoid  mentioning  the  subject  to  Friedland,  and  ap- 
parently urging  him  to  comply ;  but  the  facility  with 
which  he  accepted  the  most  trifling  excuses,  clearly 
indicated,   that  he  was  not  displeased  to  see  the 
Swedes  harrassed  by  the  fatigues  of  active  service, 
while  his  ow  n  reposed  in  perfect  security.* 

The  impending  danger,  instead  of  appalling  the 
courage  of  Maximilian,  served  only  to   stimulate 


*  Le  Vassor,  x.  162. 
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liis  activity;  and  he  manfully  resolved  either  to  stop 
the  career  of  the  northern  conqueror,  or  to  perish 
on  the  banks  of  the  Lech,  which  serves  as  a  frontier 
to  the  electorate.  Orders  were  accordingly  issued 
forthe  immediate  demolition  of  all  the  bridges  be- 
tween Rayne  and  Augsburg,  as  well  as  for  throw- 
ing up  intrenchments  at  every  point,  where  a  pas- 
sage was  practicable.  These  precautions  taken,  the 
army  was  stationed  in  different  divisions  on  the 
Bavarian  side  of  the  river  ;  and,  as  Tilly  anticipated 
the  plans  of  Gustavus,  he  had  erected  numerous 
batteries  at  the  very  spot  where  the  efforts  of  the 
enemy  were  principally  directed. 

It  was  the  beginning  of  April  when  the  Swedes 
appeared  on  the  shores  of  the  Lech ;  a  season  of 
the  year  when  the  Alpine  streams  are  swollen  by 
the  dissolution  of  the  snow,  which,  accumulated 
daring  winter  on  their  frozen  summits,  pours  down 
in  cataracts,  in  every  direction,  under  the  influence 
of  a  milder  atmosphere.  The  idea  of  forcing  a  pas- 
sage over  a  rapid  torrent,  impetuously  rolling  be- 
tween high  and  rugged  banks,  in  face  of  an  army, 
not  inferior  in  strength  to  the  assailants,  presented 
difficulties  almost  insuperable.  Gustavus  hesitated, 
and  deemed  it  prudent  to  assemble  a  council  of 
war,  before  he  ventured  on  the  desperate  enter- 
prise. The  high  character  which  Horn  universally 
enjoyed  for  judgment  and  courage,  emboldened 
him  to  combat  the  wishes  of  his  sovereign,  by  argu- 
ments so  forcible,  that  they  appeared  unanswerable 
to  most  of  his  colleagues.  After  commenting  suc- 
cessively upon  every  local  impediment,  he  contend- 
ed, that  a  repulse  would  not  only  revive  the  droop- 
ing spirits  of  the  enemy,  but  might  be  attended 
with  disastrous  consequeaces,  in  a  country  inter- 
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sected  by  rapid  rivers,  where  it  would  be  utterly 
impossible  to  avoid  a  battle,  iu  case  Wallenstein 
ishould  approach  to  cut  off  their  retreat.  He  thei^e- 
fore  earnestly  besought  the  king  to  renounce,  for 
the  present,  the  conquest  of  Bavaria,  and  to  em- 
ploy the  anny  in  fortifying  the  frontier  towns,  both 
in  the  Upper  Palatinate  and  Bohemia.  This  plan 
of  operations  would  not  only  frustrate  the  projects 
of  Fried  land,  should  he  in  reality  have  formed  a 
plan  for  intercepting  the  Swedes,  but  might  pro- 
bably impede  his  junction  with  Tilly,  and  even 
furnish  an  opportunity  of  attacking  him  to  advan- 
tage, before  his  enormous  preparations  were  com- 
pleted.* 

The  king  having  listened,  with  visible  impatience, 
scarcely  suffered  his  favourite  general  to  conclude, 
when  he  exclaimed,  with  an  emotion  bordering 
upon  anger,  "Have  we  not  passed  the  Baltic,  the 
Elbe,  the  Rhine,  and  the  Danube,  without  sustain- 
ing the  smallest  loss?  and  shall  we  suffer  ourselves 
to  be  stopped  in  our  glorious  career  by  a  miserable 
rivulet  ?  Besides,  what  is  there  to  apprehend,  so 
long  as  Donauwert  secures  a  retreat?  No,  never 
shall  it  be  in  the  power  of  man  to  upbraid  Gustavus 
Adolphus  with  having  suffered  a  fugitive  enemy  to 
escape !" 

This  decision,  however,  rash  as  it  may  appear, 
was  neither  dictated  by  presumption,  nor  by  the 
contempt  of  Austrian  tactics  ;  but  was  the  result  of 
reflection,  after  having  examined  the  spot  with  the 
minutest  attention,  and  discovered  that  it  presented 
many  local  advantages  to  the  assailants,  which 
would  have  escaped  a  less  accurate  observer.     In 

♦  Harte,  ii.  199. 
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the  first  place,  the  river  formed  a  curve,*  project- 
ing toward  the  Swabian  shore,  a  circumstance 
which  would  enable  him  to  erect  his  batteries  at 
the' extremity  of  the  arch,  so  as  entirely  to  prevent 
the  imperalists  from  approaching  the  centre  of  the 
segment,  the  point  chosen  for  constructing  a  bridge.^ 
The  elevation  of  the  bank  on  the  side  from  which 
the  attack  was  to  be  made,  contributed  also  essen- 
tially to  the  success  of  the  enterprise,  because  it 
gave  a  decided  superiority  to  the  Swedish  artillery. 
Gustavus  had  no  sooner  embraced  the  resolution 
of  passing  the  Lech,  than  he  prepared  for  carrying 
it  into  execution.  All  the  artificers  and  engineers 
belonging  to  the  army  were  diligently  employed  in 
fabricating  a  bridge,  upon  a  novel  construction, 
under  the  immediate  direction  of  their  indefatigable 
sovereign.  In  order  to  provide  timber  for  this  im- 
portant undertaking,  the  king  was  reduced  to  the 
painful  necessity  of  causing  several  houses  to  be 
demolished.  Having  ascertained,  by  repeated  ex- 
periments, that  the  bed  of  the  river  was  far  from 
level,  he  ordered  trestles  to  be  made,  of  different 
heights,  w^hich  being  firmly  attached  to  long  poles, 
and  sunk  by  means  of  ponderous  stones,  appeared 
just  above  the  surface  of  the  water.  The  difiiculty 
arising  from  the  inequality  of  the  ground  having 
been  thus  overcome,  the  trestles  were  connected 
by  planks  and  beams,  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  re 


•  Tins  circumstance,  says  the  author  of  the  Swedish  InteHigencer, 
gives  cause  to  admire  God's  great  providence,  in  creating  such  a  place  as^ 
this  crooking  of  tiie  Lech  (and  God  surely  had  a  purpose  in  it);  so  it  won- 
derfully commends  the  king's  judgment,  for  so  suddenly  and  solidly  ap- 
prehending the  advantages  of  it,  ii.  148.  The  reader,  perhaps,  will  bo 
surprised  to  learn,  that  the  writer  of  this  extract  was  not  a  monk. 

t  Pietro  Pomo^  66. 
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sist  the  impetuosity  of  the  torrent.*  A  thick  smoke, 
contiouaily  nouiished  by  pitch,  and  straw,  and 
other  combustibles,  conceahed  the  progress  of  the 
work,  while  the  thunder  of  the  cannon  not  only 
hindered  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  but  prevented 
them  from  hearing  the  noise  of  the  workmen. 

The  apparent  rashness  of  the  enterprise,  in  some 
degree,  conduced  to  facilitate  its  execution,  by  ren- 
dering Tilly  less  attentive.  The  ground,  on  the 
side  where  he  lay  encamped,  was  swampy,  but  at 
a  small  distance  from  the  river,  gradually  rose  with 
a  gentle  acchvity,  covered  almost  entirely  with 
trees  and  buslies.  The  army  of  the  League  was 
advantageously  posted  on  the  summit,  bodies  of  in- 
fantry being  skiiiuUy  dispersed  in  different  pai'ts  of 
the  thickets. 

Early  in  tlie  morning  of  the  fifth  of  April,  1632, 
under  cover  of  a  tremendous  cannonade,  a  chosen 
body  of  infantry  crossed  the  Lech  in  two  small  ves- 
sels, commanded  by  the  king  in  person.  A  mound 
of  earth  was  instantaneously  raised  in  front  of  the 
bridge,  thrown  across  with  incredible  expedition ; 
so  that  when  th-e  vapour,  so  common  in  marshy 
soils,  was  dispersed  by  the  glowing  sun,  Tilly  be- 
held, with  astonishment,  the  preparations  of  the 
enenjy  completed  ;  and,  while  he  gazed  with  admi- 
ration, blended  with  terror,  upon  this  stupendous 
effort  of  human  activity,  he  could  hardly  persuade 
himself  that  it  had  been  accomplished  by  human  in- 
dustry, unaided  by  the  magic  powers  of  sorcery. 
It  was  in  vain  for  him  to  attempt  to  demolish  the 
machinery,  because  the  Swedish  artillery  swept 
every  thing  aw  ay,  and  to  dislodge  them  was  equally 

*  i'ictro  Porno,  66.    Ilarte,  ii.  198. 
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impracticable ;  he  therefore  determined  to  remain 
upon  the  defensive,  and  trust  to  the  strength  of  his 
position. 

Meanwhile  the  Swedish  infantry,  led  by  Wrangel 
and  Gassion,  passed  by  companies,  and  formed 
under  cover  of  the  batteries.  Convinced  that  Ba- 
varia must  be  irrecoverably  lost,  unless  something 
decisive  was  attempted,  the  imperial  commander 
again  changed  his  plan,  and,  descending  from  the 
heights,  at  the  head  of  those  veteran  bands  which 
he  had  so  often  conducted  to  victory,  he  attacked 
the  Swedes  with  an  impetuosity  which  clearly  de- 
monstrated the  intention  of  perishing,  unless  he 
should  prove  victorious.  The  nature  of  the  ground 
preventing  Gustavus  from  extending  his  line,  he, 
for  the  first  time,  shewed  symptoms  of  hesitation  ; 
but,  while  absorbed  in  doubt,*  the  Swedish  ca- 
valry, having  fortunately  discovered  a  spot  where 
the  river  was  fordable,  advanced  in  order  of  battle, 
and,  after  routing  a  body  of  Bavarian  horse,  push- 
ed forward  to  the  support  of  the  infantry .f  The 
issue  of  the  battle  seemed  still  precarious,  w^hen 
Tilly,  being  struck  by  a  cannon  ball,  fell  senseless 
from  his  horse,  and  was  transported  to  a  carriage 
belonging  to  the  elector.  A  few  minutes  after  Al- 
dringer  received  a  wound  in  the  head,  which  com- 
pelled him  also  to  leave  the  field.  The  loss  of  their 
ablest  commanders  was  enough  to  discourage  the 
boldest  warriors.  It  is  not  therefore  surprising,  that 
the  efforts  of  the  imperialists  should  have  visibly 


*  Harte,  ii.  202.    The  Svved.  Intell.  ii.  147,  doubles  that  number. 

t  Burgus  (323)  ascribes  tlie  victory  entirely  to  the  exertions  ot  Gus- 
tavus. "  lamque  inclinabat  acies,  cum  rex  accurrcns  prtesentia,  vci  bis, 
manu  ignavos  increpans,  confirmans  strenuos,  atque  hostes  rcpellens,  or- 
dines  restituit." 

VOL.    I.  2    X 
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abated ;  gradually  retreating,  they  at  length  reach- 
ed the  intrenchments,  though  not  without  some 
confusion.* 

The  lateness  of  the  hour  would  have  prevented 
the  king  from  following  them,  even  had  his  harassed 
troops  been  equal  to  the  attempt;  but  they  were 
too  much  exhausted  to  think  of  renewing  the  com- 
bat. On  the  side  of  the  enemy,  however,  the  con- 
sternation was  extreme.  A  council  of  war  assem- 
bled during  the  night,  in  the  presence  of  Tilly, 
whose  natural  fortitude  seems  to  have  been  subdued 
by  pain,  advised  the  elector  to  abandon  a  position, 
which  might  still  have  been  maintained  with  the 
fairest  prospect  of  success.f  Such  at  least  was  the 
sentiment  of  Gustavus,  who,  when  he  visited  the 
intrenchments  which  the  enemy  had  quitted,  could 
not  refrain  from  exclaiming,  "  Had  I  been  in  pos- 
session of  a  post  like  this,  I  would  have  continued 


*  Sublato  campi  ductore  facile  est  vel  conjcctiira  assequi,  quanta  cele- 
ritate  se  ejus  exercitus  in  tutiora  loca  receperit,  quern  non  segniter  inse- 
cutus  hostis,  totam  late  Bavariam  infestavit.  Thoraae  Carve  Ilinerarium, 
Mogunt.  1639.  25. 

Lethali  glande  petitus 
Tilliades  metitur  humum,  curruque  parato 
Impositns,  gemitus  inter,  sapvique  doloiis 

Diram  intemperiem,  leges  et  jura  supremi  ' 

Hie  subiitfati;  quod  si  prius  astra  dedisseut 
Claudere,  sanguineis  feritas  quam  barbara  jussis, 
Traderet  infrajno  Madeburgica  tecta  furori,  ' 

Et  quam  Lipsiacis  Areton  s})lendere  trophaeis  -; 

Vidisset,  famam  potuit  virtute  raereri  | 

Perpetuarn,  priscasquc  ducura  pertingere  laudes. — Adolph.x.28. 

t  Gualdo.  i.  86.  Pictro  Pomo  endeavours  to  exculpate  his  favourite 
hero,  by  pretending  that,  even  in  the  agonies  of  death,  Tilly  presersed 
Ills  wonted  intrepidity,  strejiuously  exhorting  Maximilian  to  content  every 
inch  of  ground.  But,  upon  j)reparing  to  carry  this  advice  into  execution, 
tlic  army  appeared  in  too  great  disorder,  to  allow  of  the  trial  bcinj 
made,  GO. 
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to  defend  the  entry  of  my  dominions,  even  though 
my  beard  had  been  singed  by  a  cannon  ball."* 

The  passage  of  the  Lech  confirmed  so  unques- 
tionably the  prodigious  superiority  of  the  Swedish 
tactics,  that,  while  it  excited  the  amazement  of  one 
half  of  Europe,  it  covered  the  other  half  with  dis- 
may. Upon  receiving  intelligence  of  this  memo* 
rable  exploit,  the  imperial  ambassador  at  the  court 
of  Romef  is  reported  to  have  exclaimed,  in  ac- 
cents of  despair,  "  Then  all  is  over!":j:  But  whether 
it  was  the  fall  of  the  papal  dominion,  or  merely  the 
humiliation  of  Austria,  that  he  lamented  so  pathe- 
tically, is  a  question  not  easy  to  resolve.  Louis 
XIIL  also  discovered  much  uneasiness  at  the  splen- 
did success  of  his  ally,  and,  in  the  course  of  con- 
versation, said  to  Soranzo,  the  Venetian  minister 
"  that  it  was  time  to  oppose  some  efficacious  bar 
rier  to  the  overwhelming  torrent  which  threatened 
to  inundate  Europe.§  But,  as  sincerity  was  by  no 
means  the  characteristic  virtue  of  the  sort  of  Henry 


*Histoire  de  Gustave  Adolphe,  485.  In  the  above  account  I  have 
compared  Harte,  Pufiendorf,  and  Gualdo,  with  Burgus,  Francheville 
and  the  Swedish  Intelligencer.  I  think  it  necessary,  however,  to  observe, 
that  there  are  few  events  in  history  related  with  greater  variations; 
though,  with  the  exception  of  Schmidt,  Wassenberg,  and  Adebzreiter, 
I  never  met  with  an  author,  who  does  not  place  it  among  the  most  bril- 
liant achievements  of  heroism.  But  the  former,  who  is  evidently  not  the 
^atuitous  champion  of  Austria,  never  loses  an  opportunity  of  throwing 
out  insinuations  against  the  probity,  and  even  the  genius,  of  Gustavus, 
imputing  to  him  projects  which  never  existed,  except  in  the  fabulous 
abrication  of  liis  enemies.    The  latter  was  chancellor  to  Maximihan, 

nd  wiote  oflicially  to  vindicate  the  character  of  his  master.  For  the  opi- 
Mons  of  Wassenberg  I  cannot  so  easily  account.  They  all,  however, 
igree  in  asserting,  that  the  elector  effected  his  retreat  in  excellent  order^ 
vith  the  loss  of  no  more  than  fifty  men. — Schmidt,  v.  7. 

f  Cardinal  Pasman. 

J  Actum  est ! — Swed.  Intell.  ii.  148. 

§  Siri  Mem.  Recond.  vii.  647. 
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IV.  it  is  possible  that  his  object  may  have  been 
merely  to  disguise  his  real  sentiments,  in  order  to 
penetrate  those  of  the  Venetians. 

Abandoning  his  capital  to  the  mercy  of  the  vic- 
tor, Maximilian  retreated  to  Ingolstadt,  where  the 
unfortunate  Tilly  breathed  his  last,  after  lingering 
for  a  fortnight  in  the   most  excruciating  torture. 
This  celebrated  personage,  once  the  hero  of  the 
catholic  world,  had  the  misfortune  to  outlive  his  re- 
putation.*   Till  brought  in  contact  with  Gustavus, 
w  hose  transcendent  talents  were  calculated  to  im- 
prove every  science  to  which  he   applied,  he  was 
equally  admired  for  valour  and  ability.     That  il- 
lustrious monarch,  however,   so  entirely  changed 
the  .whole  system  of  tactics,  as  to   render  war  a 
different    study ;    and  Tilly,  to  his   confusion,    at 
length  perceived  that  the  cumbersome  evolutions, 
so  highly  extolled  by  the  admirers  of  Spanish  dis- 
cipline,  served  only  to  expose  him  to  disgrace  and 
discomfiture.     This  fatal  discovery  appears  to  have 
depressed  the  Austrian  veteran  with  the  humiliating 
conviction  of  conscious  inferiority,  though  he  con- 
tinued to  adhere  with  unconquerable  obstinacy  to 
the  lessons  of  Alva  and  Spinola,  too  proud  to  im- 
prove by  the  example  of  a  foe,  whose  youth,  and 
whose  country  he  equally  despised.    Candour,  how- 
ever, must  acknowledge  that  he  had  been  highly 
distinguished  upon  various  occasions,  and  rendered 
essential  service    to   Austria;    but,    unfortunately 
for  his  glory,  his  setting  star  was  eclipsed  by  the 

*  No  observation  was  ever  more  just  than  that  of  the  Latin  poet: 
ultima  semper 


Expectanda  dies  homini,  dicique  heatus 
Ante  obituin  nemo,  suprcmaque  funera  debet. 
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splendour  of  a  constellation,  by  whose  transcend- 
ent radiance  all  inferior  luminaries  were  ofluscated. 
In  him  the  religion  of  Rome  lost  a  zealous  cham- 
pion, and  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  a  faithful  servant, 
who  with  his  latest  breath  exhorted  him  immedi- 
ately to  make  himself  master  of  Ratisbonne,  that 
'he  might  secure  a  passage  over  the  Danube.* 

By  the  catholic  writers  he  is  extravagantly  praised 
for  the  monastic  virtues  of  temperance  and  chas- 
tity ;  but  even  admitting  that  he  possessed  them 
in  the  highest  degree,  their  influence  was  confined . 
within  a  narrow  compass,  while  extensive  was  the 
misery  occasioned  by  inhumanity  at  Magdeburg 
and  new  Brandenburg.  Many  of  his  most  com- 
mendable qualities  were  carried  to  so  great  an  ex- 
cess, as  to  be  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  op- 
posite vices ;  thus  his  piety  always  was  sullied  by 
superstition,  and  his  severity  frequently  degenerated 
into  ferocity.  His  disinterestedness  in  having  re- 
sisted the  temptations  of  wealth,  at  a  time  when 
prodigious  fortunes  were  amassed  by  so  many  com- 
manders, was  an  object  of  general  admiration;  but 
while  he  nobly  disdained  to  enrich  himself  by 
plunder,!  it  would  have  redounded  still  more  to 
his  honour,  had  he  exerted  his  authority,  in  re- 
straining the  rapacity  of  his  lieutenants,  and  pro- 
tecting the  innocent  peasant  from  their  depreda^ 
tions. 

After 'making  himself  master  of  Rayne,  Thier- 
haupten,  and  Friedberg,  the  Swedish  monarch,  ap- 
peared with  all  his  forces  before  the  gates  of  Augs- 


*  Schmidt,  v,  8. 

t  Paupcre  proprior  qiiam  opnlento,  inter  fanlas  ditosrendi  faruitatcs 
ft4  ultimum  us  que  spiritura.-^Adcbzreiter,  264.    Consult.  Burgus.  327. 
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burg,   and  summoned    the    Bavarian   garrison    to 
surrender.     Justly  alarmed  at  the  idea  of  sustain- 
ing a   siege,  the  magistrates   attempted    to  avert 
their  fate,  by  representing  to  the  king,  that  the  op- 
position he  experienced  ought  not  to  be  imputed 
to  them  ;  because  they  had  not  courted  the  protec- 
tion of  the  elector,  but  had  been  reluctantly  com- 
pelled to  receive  it.     Gustavus's  humanity,  revolt- 
ing at  the  thought  of  destroying  a  rich  and  populous 
city,  the  cradle  of  protestantism,  he  consented  to 
suspend  all  hostile  proceedings,  that  time  may  be 
allovred  the  Bavarians  to  evacuate  the  city.      In 
the  capitulation,  however,  which  immediately  fol- 
lowed, he  positively  objected  to  the  insertion  of 
an  article  in  favour  of  popery,  having  previously 
resolved  to  reinstate  the  Lutherans  in  the  full  en- 
joyment of  all  municipal  authority,  which  Ferdi- 
nand had  recently  transferred  to  their  opponents, 
by  an  arbitrary  edict.*     The  ancient  magistrates 
having  resumed  their  functions,    and  the  protest- 
ant  religion  being  restored,   the  king  entered  the 
city  in  triumphal  pomp,  attended  by  a  numerous 
train  of  princes,  generals,  and  nobility.     His  first 
business  was  to  visit  the    magnificent  church  of 
St.  Agnes,  where  service  was  performed  according 
to  the  Lutheran  ritual,  and  a  sermon  preached  by 
Fabritius,  one  of  his   domestic  chaplains.      After 
returning  thanks  to  the  Almighty,  for  the  protec- 
tion vouchsafed  to  the  protestant  cause,  he  walked 
to    the  splendid   mansion  of  Fugger,   one  of  the 
richest  merchants  in  Europe ;  and  placing  himself 
at  a  window,  where  he   might  be  distinctly  seen 
by  the  numerous  spectators,  he  received  from  the 

+  Histoire  de  Guslave  Adolphe,  49^1.  Gauldo,  i.  94.  Pieho  FomO;  72, 
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burghers  an  oath  of  allegiance,  and  confirmed  in 
return  all  the  various  privileges  which  they  claim- 
ed under  the  sanction  of  ancient  charters  *  The 
oath  being  read  by  Count  Kohenloe,  was  repeated 
by  the  citizens  in  succession,  who  were  at  the 
same  time  informed  that  no  coercion  would  be 
employed  to  enforce  their  compliance;  but  that  all 
Avho  might  feel  the  smallest  repugnance,  would  be 
permitted  to  remove  w  ith  their  property.  And  it 
is  w  orthy  of  remark,  that  not  a  single  person  took 
advantage  of  the  permission. 

There  are  few  actions  in  the  life  of  this  illus- 
trious monarch,  which  have  furnished  such  ample 
materials  for  invective.  "  At  last,"  cried  the  Ca- 
tholics with  malignant  exultation,  "  we  have  dis- 
covered the  real  object  of  this  disinterested  de- 
fender of  religion  and  of  liberty;  who  so  zealously 
labours  for  the  good  of  mankind  from  the  most 
exalted  motives  of  universal  philanthropy,  and 
whose  magnanimous  soul  is  superior  to  the  sug- 
gestions of  personal  interest,  or  worldly  aggrandise- 
ment." 

These  insinuations,  though  destitute  of  solid 
foundation,  were  calculated  to  produce  a  deep  im- 
pression upon  understandings  unaccustomed  to 
logical  precision.  For  nothing  surely  can  be  more 
repugnant  to  reason,  than  to  expect  that  a  sove- 


*  Khevenhiller,  \ii.  129.  Puffendorf,  iv.  15.  Schmidt,  v.  8.  The 
form  of  the  oath  is  thus  given  in  the  Histoire  de  Gustave  Adolphe,  493. — 
Nous  jurons  et  vouoiis  au  serenissime  et  tres  puissant  Prince  Gustave 
Adolphe,  &,c.  &c.  notre  tres  gracieux  roi,  et  seigneur,  et  a  la  couronne  de 
Suede  foi,  homage,  obeissance,  &  service;  d'empecher  de  toutes  nos 
forces  tout  ce  qui  pouiTait  etre  prejudioiable  aux  interets  du  dit  roi,  et 
couronne  de  Suede  ;  de  faire  tout  ce  qui  sera  de  leur  service  et  utility,  el 
de  remplir  tous  Ics  devoirs  de  bons  et  fideles  sujets. 
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reign  should  expose  himself  to  the  hardships  and 
dangers  of  war ;  and  sacrifice  his  health  and  na- 
tional treasures,  without  the  smallest  indemnity  for 
such  unwearied  exertions.  A  generous  sympathy 
for  the  sufferings  of  the  protestants,  was  unques- 
tionably the  original,  and  the  strongest  motive 
which  impelled  Gustavus  to  make  war  against  the 
emperor;  but  does  his  subsequent  behaviour,  if 
impartially  examined,  in  any  respect  militate  against 
his  professions  ? 

Another  event,  which  took  place  almost  simulta- 
neously, gave  rise  to  additional  calumny.  The 
uifirmities  of  Sigismund  had  long  excited  an  ex- 
pectation that  the  throne  of  Poland  would  soon 
become  vacant ;  but  toward  the  close  of  the  pre- 
ceding year,*  the  prospect  of  that  event  was  greatly 
accelerated  by  a  sudden  attack  of  an  appoplexy, 
which  deprived  the  king  of  the  use  of  his  faculties. 
The  intrigues  of  faction  commenced  as  usual  with 
the  greatest  vivacity.  The  sons  of  Sigismund  had 
each  a  numerous  party,  though  they  had  to  con- 
tend against  the  powerful  influence  of  Austria, 
which,being  exerted  in  favour  of  Archduke  Leopold, 
essentially  weakened  the  Catholic  interest.  To 
these  the  Prince  of  Radzivil,  one  of  the  most  potent 
members  of  that  turbulent  aristocracy,  being  anxi- 
ous to  oppose  a  protestant  candidate,  directed  his 
eyes  toward  Gustavus.  In  a  journey  expressly 
undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  that  illus- 
trious monarch  to  become  a  competitor,  he  offered 
him  the  crown,  assuring  him  that  he  would  no 
sooner  enter  the  lists,  than  his  rivals  would  aban 
don  the  contest.     Delighted  with  the  glory  of  ad(^ 
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ing  another  sceptre  to  that  which  he  had  received 
from  his  ancestors,  the  Swedish  king  listened  to 
the  proposal  with  those  emotions  of  pleasure,  so 
natural  to  youthful  ambition.  Yet,  notwithstand- 
ing he  was  endowed  with  every  hrilliant  quality, 
which  can  seduce  the  imagination,  or  captivate  the 
heart,  the  business  was  conducted  with  so  little 
address  by  his  ambassador,  that  a  memorial,  im- 
prudently presented  to  the  diet,  was  condemned 
to  be  publicly  burnt:  this  sentence  was  accom- 
panied by  an  order  for  the  envoy  instantly  to  quit 
the  territory  of  the  republic,  under  pain  of  the  most 
exemplary  punishment.*  Ashamed  of  having  cho- 
sen so  clumsy  an  agent,  the  king  endeavoured  to 
screen  himself  by  disavowing  his  minister,  whom, 
in  order  the  better  to  deceive  the  world,  he  com- 
mitted to  temporary  confinement.  This  attempt, 
however,  as  might  easily  have  been  foreseen,  failed 
to  produce  the  desired  effect,  because  his  enemies 
were  too  deeply  interested  in  the  disclosure,  to 
suffer  a  transaction  to  escape  observation,  which, 
when  adorned  by  the  fertile  invention  of  the  Jesuits, 
might  serve  to  afford  irrefragable  proof  that  their 
implacable  enemy  ambitiously  aspired  to  universal 
dominion. 

While  Gustavus  was  apparently  diverting  him- 
self with  the  festivities  of  Augsburg,  the  German 
politicians  with  industrious  folly  predicted  that  it 
would  prove  a  second  Capua  to  the  northern  An- 
nibal,  the  Swedish  generals  were  far  from  inactive; 
but,  after  making  themselves  masters  of  Memming- 
hen,  Kempten,  and  Nordlingen,  they  remounted 
the  Lech,  extending  their  conquests  as  far  as  Fue- 

*  Hist,  de  Gustave  Adolphc,  405. 
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sen,  situated  in  a  fertile  and  romantic  valley  at  the 
foot  of  the  Tirolian  Alps. 

The  wise  men  of  Austria  however  shortly  dis- 
covered that  they  had  calculated  upon  erroneous 
principles,  when  they  supposed  that  the  formidable 
foe  of  Ferdinand  was  detained  solely  by  pleasurable 
pursuits  ;  for  no  sooner  were  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments completed,  than  he  advanced  against  Ingol- 
stadt,  under  the  walls  of  which  the  elector  lay  en- 
camped.    GustavLis   hoped,    that  notwithstanding 
the  strength  of  the  position,  he  should  experience 
little  difficulty  in  dislodging  an  army,  disheartened 
by  repeated    disasters.     While  reconnoitring    the 
w  orks,  he  approached  so  near,  that  his  horse  was 
killed   by  a  cannon  ball.     Upon  beholding  their 
beloved  monarch  covered  with  blood,  the  soldiers 
'were    overwhelmed   with   consternation ;    but    the 
alarm  was  transient,  as  scarcely  a  moment  elapsed 
before  they  saw  him  vault  with  agility  upon  another 
charger.     The  happiness  occasioned  by  this  provi- 
dential  escape  rendei'ed    the  army   less   sensible, 
than  it  would  otherwise  have  been,  to  the  death  of 
the  prince  of  Baden,  who  fell  by  the  side  of  Gus- 
tavus.*     '*  Though  the  voice  of  nature  makes  me 
sensible  that  I  am  a  father,"  replied  the  old  mar- 
grave with  Roman  fortitude  to  one  of  the  generals 
who  condoled  with  him  upon  his  loss,  "  yet  I  hope 
never  to  forget  that  I  am  also  a  Christian.    The  fate 
of  my  son  ought  not  to  be  lamented,  because  his 
end  was  that  of  a  hero.f     They  only  are  objects  of 
regret,  who  perish  ingloriously.     Besides,  we  have 


•  Piiffendorf,  iv.  16. 

t  Thanks  to  the  Gods,  my  boy  has  done  his  duly! — May  not  Addison 
liavc  called  to  mind  the  heroism  of  the  margrave,  when  he  put  that  uoblo 
sentiment  into  the  mouth  of  Cato  ? 
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all  so  much  reason  to  rejoice  on  account  of  the 
king's  preservation,  that  every  misfortune  must  be 
regarded  as  comparatively  light,  however  afflicting 
to  the  feelings  of  an  individual."* 

While  the  Swedes  were  occupied  in  the  siege,  an 
ambassador  arrived  from  the  King  of  Denmark, 
under  pretext  of  congratulating  the  victorious  mo- 
narch upon  his  rapid  success,  but  with  the  secret 
intention  of  retarding  his  gigantic  career,  by  an 
illusory  treaty  with  Ferdinand.  The  duplicity  of 
Christian  did  not  escape  the  penetration  of  Gus- 
tavus,  yet  he  affected  to  receive  his  proffered  medi- 
ation with  the  utmost  cordiality,  declaring  to  the 
envoy,  that  a  permanent  peace,  calculated  to  se- 
cure to  the  protectants  an  equal  enjoyment  of  all 
political  privileges,  would  ever  continue  the  leading 
object  of  his  ambition ;  he  however  greatly  feared 
that  such  a  treaty  could  never  be  obtained,  unless 
it  were  practicable  to  unite  all  the  different  mem- 
bers of  the  reformed  religion  in  a  general  confede- 
racy. It  would,  he  said,  materially  conduce  to  the 
success  of  the  undertaking,  if  his  Danish  majesty 
would  set  the  example  to  all  the  northern  powers  ; 
unless  this  should  be  affected,  it  would  be  a  waste 
pf  time  to  enter  into  a  negociation.f 

Scarcely  was  the  Danish  ambassador  dismissed, 
when  S.  Etienne  arrived  in  the  Swedish  camp  with 
fresh  proposals  from  Maximilian.  Some  faint  con- 
ception may  be  formed  of  the  talents  of  the  negoci- 
ator  from  his  undertaking  an  office,  from  which 
nothing  could  be  expected  but  personal  disgrace. 
Desirous  of  mortifying  the  vanity  of  a  man,  whose 
fatuity   excited  his    contempt,    Gustavus   received 

*  Lotichius,  i.  1026.  f  Puflfendorf,  iv.  18. 
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him  in  presence  of  the  Elector  Palatine,  and  sur- 
rounded by  his  principal  officers.  Having  listened 
with  patience  to  a  long  harangue,  he  expressed  his 
astonishment  that  any  one  in  the  least  acquainted 
with  his  character  should  have  believed  him  capable 
of  being  so  easily  duped  ;  since  no  argument  should 
persuade  him  to  confide  in  the  professions  of  a 
prince  by  whom  he  had  been  already  deceived. 
S.  Etienne  attempted  to  defend  the  elector,  but 
was  suddenly  interrupted  by  the  king,  who  angrily 
told  him,  "  that  he  might  spare  himself  the  trouble 
of  farther  protestations,  because  he  was  actually 
in  possession  of  an  intercepted  letter,  which  un- 
questionably demonstrated  the  perfidy  of  Maxi- 
milian ;  and  proved  that  his  only  motive  for  en- 
tering into  a  negociation,  was  to  allow  time  for 
the  Duke  of  Friedland  to  march  to  his  assistance. ' 
*'  He  mentioned  this  circumstance,"  he  said,  "merely 
to  shew  that  he  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  designs  of  the  enemy,  not  because  he  dreaded 
their  execution."  On  the  contrary,  he  professed 
himself  delighted  at  the  prospect  of  beholding  fifty 
thousand  Austrians  assisting  to  devour  Bavaria. 
**  If  such,"  he  said,  "  was  the  elector's  intention, 
he  would  advise  him  to  prepare  for  the  hospitable 
entertainment  of  such  generous  guests ;  as  he  could 
assure  him,  that  the  Dalecarlians  were  not  easily 
satisfied."* 

Notwithstanding  the  conqueror's  firmness  was 
calculated  to  afford  no  flattering  prospect  of  suc- 
cess, still  S.  Etienne  attempted  to  exculpate  Maxi- 
milian at  Tilly's  expense,  whom  he  basely  accused 


*  Hist,  de  Gustave  Adolphe^  500.    Lc  Vassor,  x.  169.    Puffcndorf,. 
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of  having  exceeded  his  instructions  upon  various 
occasions ;  and  even  let  fall  some  expressions  in 
the  heat  of  debate,  which  Gustavus  mistook  for  a 
menace.     "  Though  for  once  I  pardon  your  igno- 
rance," said  he  with  a  warmth  of  temper,  which  he 
was  totally  unable   to  restrain,  *'  yet   I   think   it 
necessary  to  inform  you,  that  such  indecent  levity 
can  never  again  be  tolerated.     From  your  language 
it  appears  that  you  are  unacquainted  with  the  con- 
vention subsisting  between  your  master  and  me ; 
and  I  have  consequently  every  right  to  infer,  that 
you  are  not  acting  at  present  by  his  instructions. 
You  must  not  therefore  expect  to  be  treated  with 
the  distinction  due  to  an  ambassador,  unless  you 
produce  your  credentials.     Till  then  I  advise  you 
to  assume  a  different  tone,  as  this  affected  import- 
ance is  totally  inconsistent  with  the  character  of  a 
supplicant."* 

Aware  of  his  indiscretion  in  having  exasperated 
a  prince  whom  it  was  so  much  his  interest  to 
appease,  S.  Etienne  apologized  in  the  humblest 
manner  for  every  inadvertence,  earnestly  beseech- 
ing the  king  to  specify  the  conditions  upon  which 
he  would  consent  to  the  neutrality  of  Bavaria. 
"  That,"  replied  Gustavus,  "  requires  little  reflec- 
tion. Let  the  elector  restore  to  my  allies  whatever 
he  has  unjustly  usurped;  let  him  desist  from  afr 
fording  the  smallest  assistance,  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  to  my  enemies  5  the  moment  I  receive 
a  satisfactory  pledge  that  he  w^ill  faithfully  ob- 
serve these  engagements,  I  promise  to  evacuate 
his  dominions." 

The  powers  entrusted  to  S.  Etienne  being  une- 

*  16P2.  La  Vassor,  170. 
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qual  to  the  acceptance  of  such  humiliating  terms, 
he  contended  that  nothing  could  be  more  unjust, 
than  to  render  Maximilian  responsible  for  the  con- 
duct of  troops,  which  he  was  no  longer  in  a  situa- 
tion to  control.  These  excuses  confirming  the 
suspicions  of  Gustavus,  he  would  not  snfFer  the 
envoy  to  proceed,  but  terminated  the  conference 
abruj)tly,  allowing  no  more  than  twenty-four  hours 
for  the  elector's  decision ;  at  the  expiration  of 
which  Maximilian,  he  said,  should  have  reason  to 
know  what  it  was  to  have  him  for  an  enemy.* 

"  Your  majesty,"  replied  S.  Etienne  with  incon- 
siderate ardour,  "  may  possibly  accomplish  this 
menace;  but  it  is  my  duty  to  warn  you,  that  the 
king  my  master  will  be  highly  dissatisfied  at  your 
treating  his  ally  with  so  much  asperity  ;  and  allow 
me  to  say,  that  after  the  important  sacrifices  to 
whicii  he  has  consented  for  the  sake  of  the  pro- 
testants,  he  has  a  right  to  greater  attention." 

Difficult  as  it  must  have  been  for  an  indignant 
conqueror  to  restrain  his  feelings,  when  insulted 
by  the  petulance  of  a  coxcomb,  still  the  king  was 
sufficiently  master^  of  his  temper,  to  answer  with 
cold  disdain,  *'  I  have  communicated  my  wishes  to 
M.  de  Charnace,  who  seems  better  acquainted  with 
his  master's  intentions.  On  his  friendly  assurance 
I  confidently  rely ;  but  should  my  brother  suffer 
himself  to  be  misled  by  the  artifices  of  the  Jesuits, 
so  far  as  to  break  his  alliance  with  Sweden,  I  never 
will  be  diverted  from  my  purpose.  The  cause  I 
have  undertaken  is  sanctioned  by  justice,  and  I 
may  therefore  expect  the  protection  of  the  Al- 
mighty, which  I  have  hitherto  experienced  in  no 

*  Lc  Vassor,  170. 
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coinnioii  degree.  At  least,  the  world  shall  never 
have  reason  to  say,  that  I  have  rendered  myself  un- 
worthy of  it  by  my  dastardly  conduct."* 

To  a  declaration  so  unequivocal  no  arguments 
could  be  opposed,  without  danger  of  adding  fresh 
fuel  to  the  flame,  the  envoy  accordingly  availed 
himself  of  the  liberty  he  still  enjoyed,  to  convey 
to  Maximilian  the  melancholy  tidings,  which  over- 
whelmed him  with  dismay  and  consternation. 

Unwilling  to  waste  in  the  reduction  of  Ingolstadt 
a  moment  capable  of  being  consecrated  to  more 
important  enterprizes,  Gustavus  directed  his  march 
toward  Munich.f  taking  Mosberg,  Landshudt,  and 
Freysingen  in  his  way.  No  regular  force  attempted 
to  impede  his  rapid  progress,  but  fanaticism  had 
kindled  the  most  inveterate  hatred  in  the  breast  of 
every  Bavarian.  The  zeal  of  an  ignorant  and  in- 
tolerant clergy  had  taught-  the  peasants  that  men 
viicked  enough  to  dispute  the  infallibility  of  the 
Pope,  must  be  monsters  nourished  with  human 
flesh,  to  whom  crimes  the  most  atrocious  were 
pastimes.  Under  the  influence  of  this  fatal  delu- 
sion, it  was  natural  for  the  inhabitants,  contending 
as  they  believed  against  the  outcast  children  of 
Satan,  to  dispense  with  every  precept  of  humanity. 
All  the  tortures,  which  the  most  sanguinary  bigotry 
could  inflict,  were  accordingly  exercised  upon  every 
Swede  who  fell  iuto  the  hands  of  those  infatuated 
savages.  Neither  is  it  surprising,  that  the  sight 
of  their  mangled  carcases  should  have  subjected 
the  murderers  to  a  dreadful  retaliation.  Gustavus 
however  omitted  no  precaution  to  restrain  the  just 

*  Le  Vassor,  173.    Hist,  dc  Gustave  Adolphe,  502.    Khevenliiller, 
xii.  135.     Harte,  ii.  222. 
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indignation  of  his  troops,  disdaining  to  sully  his 
spotless  reputation  by  punishing  a  misguided  people 
for  crimes  which  did  not  proceed  from  innate  de- 
pravity, but  which  were  solely  imputable  to  the 
mistaken  fervour  of  ill-directed  patriotism,  and  the 
pernicious  counsels  of  superstition.  For  he  re- 
garded mercy  as  the  noblest  attribute  of  religion, 
whose  fundamental  principle  is  charity,  and  whose 
sacred  truths  he  studied  to  disseminate  by  a  prac- 
tical illustration  of  that  beautiful  precept.* 

The  approach  of  an  army,  represented  by  the 
clergy  as  ten  times  more  ferocious  than  that  of 
Attila,  spread  terror  and  consternation  throughout 
the  capital,  left  totally  destitute  of  defence.  No 
bope  therefore  remained  except  what  proceeded 
from  the  generosity  of  the  victor,  and  to  that,  des- 
perate as  it  seemed  to  their  perverted  judgments, 
the  affrighted  inhabitants  resorted.  A  deputation 
composed  of  the  principal  citizens  advanced  to 
Freysingen  to  supplicate  mercy.  To  their  humble 
address  an  answer  was  returned,  "  that  no  violation 
should  be  offered  to  private  property,  provided  no 
resistance  should  be  attempted."t  "  You  have 
acted  most  prudently,"  said  Gustavus  to  the  magis- 
trate who  delivered  the  keys  of  the  city,  "  your 
early  submission  has  disarmed  my  resentment ; 
though  I  might  have  justified  to  the  world  the  mo.^t 
exemplary  severity  in  return  for  the  destruction  of 
Magdeburg.  Go  back  to  your  families  in  perfect 
security.  My  word  is  a  pledge  for  their  safety, 
and  is  better  than  a  thousand  capitulations."^ 

Nothing  now  remained  except  to  determine  the 
amount  of  the  contribution,   which  being  finally 

•  Pufleiidorf,  iv,  21,        f  l.oticbius,  i.  1029.        X  Adebzreiter,  xvii.  2€B, 
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settled,*  Gustavus  entered  the  capital  of  Bavaria, 
accompanied  by  the  exiled  King  of  Bohemia,  and  a 
numerous  and  splendid  retinue.  Having  taken  up 
his  abode  in  the  electoral  palace,  one  of  the  mowt 
magnificent  edifices  in  Germany,  he  was  so  much 
delighted  with  the  beauty  of  the  building,  and  the 
^sumptuous  decorations  of  the  state  apartments, 
that  he  enquired  the  name  of  the  architect;  and 
being  told  that  every  thing  had  been  planned  by 
Maximilian — "  I  wish  he  was  here,"  said  Gustavus 
smiling,  "  for  I  should  like  to  employ  so  able  an 
artist  at  Stockholm." — ■''  That  may  not  be  so  easy 
as  your  majesty  thinks, '  replied  the  attendant  with 
naivete,  "for  1  am  sure  he  will  take  especial  care 
to  keep  out  oi  your  clutches."! 

Could  any  proofs  be  required  to  establish  the 
magnanimity  of  the  Swedish  hero,  his  behaviour  at 
Munich  might  supply  them  abundantly.  Contented 
with  the  triumph  of  conducting  Frederic  into  the 
palace  of  the  prince,  who  had  usurped  his  do- 
minions, he  scorned  to  tarnish  his  glory  with  igno- 
ble revenge,  though  repeatedly  urged  by  the  illus- 
trious companions  of  his  victories  (and  even  ac- 
cording to  some  historians  by  the  unfortunate  Pala- 
j tine), J  to  destroy  the  pompous  residence  of  the 
Pukes  of  Bavaria,  as  a  punishment  for  the  atroci- 
ties committed  by  Tilly.  This  proposal  however 
was  rejected  with  horror.  *'  Let  us  not,"  said  Gus- 
Itavus,  '*  copy  the  example  of  our  unlettered  ances- 
►rs,  who,  by  waging  war  against  every  produc- 
tion of  genius,  have  rendered  the  name  of  Goth 


♦  300,000  rix-doUars.— Gualdo,  96. 
t  Histoire  de  Gustavo  Adolphe,  505. 
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universally  proverbial  of  the  rudest  state  of  bar- 
barity." 

All  the  plate  and  jewels  belonging  to  the  elec- 
toral family  had  been  previously  transported  to 
Salzburg,  whither  the  electress  had  also  retired  ; 
the  king  however  expected  to  find  a  valuable  booty 
in  the  arsenal,  one  of  the  finest  at  that  time  in  Eu- 
rope; but  to  his  utter  astonishment  no  cannon 
could  be  discovered,  though  their  carriages  had 
not  disappeared.  This  latter  circumstance  seeming 
clearly  to  indicate  that  they  could  not  have  tra- 
velled far,  perquisitions  were  made  in  order  to  de- 
tect the  place  of  their  concealment.  Money  seldom 
fails  of  procuring  a  key  to  every  secret.  In  a 
second  visit,  Gustavus  went  directly  to  the  spot 
where  they  were  buried ;  and,  ordering  the  pave- 
ment to  be  removed,  a  spacious  vault  was  dis- 
closed, containing  one  hundred  and  fifty  pieces  of 
dift'erent  calibre,  twelve  of  which,  adorned  with 
exquisite  workmanship,  were  denominated  the 
twelve  apostles.  Many  of  them  were  decorated 
wi^h  the  arms  of  Brunswick,  of  Denmark,  and  of 
the  Palatinate,  and  in  one  of  them  thirty  thousand 
golden  ducats  were  hidden.* 

1  he  disclosure  of  this  important  secret  was  by 
many  imputed  to  the  Jesuits,  because  Gustavus 
had  visiter!  a  monastery  belonging  to  that  order, 
with  scarcely  any  attendants,  and  passed  a  con- 
sideraiile  time  in  private  conversation  with  some  of 
the  lathers.  But,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  j 
most  authentic  writers,  his  time  had  been  less  dedi-j 
cated  to  less  useful  pursuits,  if  it  be  true  that  he 
entered  into  a  theological  disputation  with  the  rec- 

t  Khevenhiller,  142. 
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tor,  concerning  the  mystery  of  transubstantiation.* 
Discussions  which  cannot  lead  to  conviction  must 
ever  be  nugatory  ;  but,  when  they  are  managed  by 
a  royal  disputant,  it  is  fortunate  for  his  antagonist 
if  they  are  only  ridiculous.  The  most  extraordi- 
nary feature  in  this  polemical  combat,  is  its  having 
been  conducted  without  virulence,  and  having  ter- 
minated without  animosity.  Gustavus  treated  the 
disciples  of  St.  Ignatius  with  a  benignity  to  which 
they  had  been  little  accustomed  from  the  piety  of 
an  orthodox  sovereign ;  and  left  them  impressed 
with  the  strongest  conviction,  that  heresy,  though 
it  may  pollute  the  purity  of  the  soul,  renders  kings 
neither  monsters  nor  tyrants. 

To  the  capuchins,  whose  disinterested  zeal  in  the 
service  of  religion  appears  to  have  excited  his  admi- 
ration, he  made  a  handsome  donation ;  and  when 
one  of  them  carried  his  gratitude  so  far  as  to  at- 
tempt to  reclaim  him  from  the  errors  of  Lutherism, 
he  listened  with  patience  to  the  dull  exhortation, 
attributing  his  folly  to  mistaken  fervour,  and  not  to 
the  vanity  of  scholastic  erudition,  f 

Thus  the  suavity  of  his  manners  soon  dissipated 
the  terror  which  the  exaggerations  of  bigotry  had 
excited ;  for  the  human  heart  is  formed  of  "  pene- 
trable stuff,"  and  will  be  always  accessible  to  grati- 
tude and  affection,  when  unperverted  by  sophistry, 


*  The  catholic  account  of  this  interview  is  diverting.  "Si  diede  k 
Visitar  le  chicse,  e  fr^  i'altre  qnelia  de  padri  Gesuiti,  dove  entrando  in  dis- 
£orso  co'l  rectore  del  collegio,  manifcstossi  in  quel  punto,  scnza  parlicolar 
'Senso  di  religione,  et  havetido  per  fcde  ogni  fede,  seguitar  solo  un  largo 
creder  morale,  diceva,  Dio  esser  quel  sornrno  Ente,  adorato  in  astratto 
da  tutte  le  iiatione,  ne,  pur  que  si  convenga  nel  unita  del  oggctto,  divcr- 
fiificarsi  con  le  maniere  diverse  dell  adoratione." — Piotro  Porno,  77. — Phi« 
losophy  moKt  certainly  formed  no  part  of  this  writer's  study. 

t  Gualdo,  96. 
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unsullied  by  superstition,  and  undegraded  by  op- 
pression. Not  only  the  citizens  of  Munich,  but  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  may  be  conciliated  by 
kindness,  or  estranged  by  severity.  No  wonder 
then  that  the  former  should  contemplate  with  de- 
light the  affability  of  the  victor,  which  contrasted  so 
forcibly  with  the  forbidding  reserve  of  their  heredi- 
tary sovereign,  who  lived  secluded  in  solitary  gran- 
deur like  an  eastern  despot,  and  who  would  never 
have  been  known  to  the  greater  part  of  those  whom 
Providence  had  subjected  to  his  sway,  had  they  not 
been  occasionally  reminded  of  his  existence  by  the 
pressure  of  taxation.* 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  change  which  had 
taken  place  in  the  opinions  of  men  was  confined 
to  th.  capital  and  its  immediate  vicinity.  The  in- 
fatuated peasantry  still  continued  in  arms,  and  the 
spirit  of  hostility,  instead  of  abating,  extended  so 
rapidly,  that  the  king  deemed  it  advisable  to  pro- 
ceed against  the  insurgents  in  person.  A  contest 
of  this  nature  could  not  long  remain  doubtful.  A 
few  squadrons  of  cavalry  succeeded  in  routing  nu- 
merous bodies  of  rebels,  without  sustaining  the 
most  trifling  loss.  Repeated  discomfitures  at 
length  opening  the  eyes  of  the  deluded  populace, 
they  threw  down  their  swords,  imploring  mercy, 
which  was  readily  granted  upon  the  condition  of 
their  delivering  up  the  leaders,  by  whose  desperate 
folly  I  hey  had  been  instigated.  To  this  demand 
they  readily  consented  ;  because  they  began  to  dis- 
cover, that  while  they  believed  themselves  fighting 
the  battles  of  the  Almighty,  they  were  in   reality 


*  Hist,  de  Gustave  Adolphe,  507. 
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sacrificing  their  dearest  interests  to  the  intrigues  of 
fanaticism  and  rapacity.* 

Meanwhile  Ossa,  an  imperial  general,  had  in- 
vested Biberach  with  seven  thousand  men,  the  re- 
sidue of  the  Italian  army ;  but,  upon  the  approach 
of  the  Swedes,  he  retired  to  Lindau,  near  the  lake 
of  Constance,  after  submitting  to  the  disgrace  of 
being  repulsed  by  the  women,  who,  not  content 
with  exhorting  their  husbands  to  fortitude,  assisted 
them  in  throwing  down  ponderous  stones,  and  boil- 
ing water  upon' the  heads  of  the  assailants,  f  Having 
left  Duke  Bernard  to  pursue  the  fugitives,  the  king 
returned  to  Munich  with  the  utmost  expedition, 
upon  receiving  intelligence  that  Cratz,  an  enter- 
prising officer  in  the  service  of  Bavaria,  had  made 
a  strenuous  effort  for  its  recovery.  Foiled  in 
the  undertaking  by  the  vigilance  of  Hepburn,  Cratz 
directed  his  fury  against  Weissenburg ;  but,  being 
unable  to  subdue  the  resolution  of  the  garrison  by 
open  force,  he  tempted  them  to  surrender  by  the 
illusive  offer  of  an  honourable  capitulation,  which 
was  no  sooner  concluded  than  violated.  Instead 
of  meeting  with  the  treatment  to  which  their  valour 
entitled  them,  and  which  had  been  confirmed  by 
tbe  solemnity  of  a  specific  convention,  they  were 
perfidiously  massacred  upon  refusing  to  enter  into 
the  service  of  a  prince,  whose  troops  had  degraded 
themselves,  by  their  treachery  and  inhumanity,  be- 
low the  level  of  common  banditti.  J 

This  atrocious  breach  of  national  honour  exaspe- 
tated  the  King  Sweden  to  such  a  degree,  that  he 


*  Histoire  de  Oustave  Adolphe,  507.     Galetti,  i.  246. 

t  Ibid,  247.  t  Histoire  dc  Gustave  AdoIph«,  614. 
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swore  to  have  ample  satisfaction.  He  in  conse- 
quence deferred,  till  a  more  convenient  opportunity, 
his  intended  visit  to  Ulm,  where  the  most  splendid 
preparations  were  making  for  his  reception;  and 
proceeded  to  Donauwert,  where  all  the  detach- 
ments were  ordered  to  repair. 

Thus  far  the  northern  conqueror  had  conducted 
his  operations  with  an  unvaried  current  of  prospe- 
rity.    The  greater  part  of  the  empire  was  already 
occupied  by  his  victorious  legions ;  every  enterprise 
had  been,  attended  with  signal  success,  and  the  wis- 
dom of  the  plan,  so  sagaciously  traced  after  the 
battle  of  Leipsic,   was  exemplified  in  a  series  of 
triumphs.     Notwithstanding  the  interested  timidity 
of  some  of  the  princes  who  had  embraced  the  doc- 
trine of  the  reformers,  and  particularly  that  of  Den- 
mark and  Darmstadt,  had  prevented  the  formation 
of  a  general  confederacy  for  the  abasement  of  Aus- 
tria, he  had  either  disarmed  or  crippled  all  the 
members  of  the  Catholic  League,  and  supported  the 
war  at  their  expense.     The  free  cities,  with  hardly 
a  single  exception,  were  firmly  attached  to  the  pro- 
testant  party,  both  from  interest  and  inclination ; 
and  so  long  as  he  maintained  his  superiority  in  the 
field,  no  change  in  their  politics  was  to  be  appre- 
hended.    The  possession  of  all  the  fortresses  on  tlu 
banks  of  the  Rhine,  by  cutting  off  the  Spaniard* 
from  the  Lower  Palatinate,  prevented  them  froivi 
co-operating    with    Aristria.      Even    the    volatile 
heroism  of  the  Duke  of  Lorraine  had  been  cooled  by 
the  events  of  a  single  campaign.     Neither  had  the 
necessity  of  providing  sufficient  garrisons  for  thi 
captured  cities  diminished  the  strength  of  Gustavus, 
because  the  splendour  of  his  name,  and  the  popu- 
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larity  of  his  cause,  drew  recruits  by  thousands  to 
his  standard,  Thus  with  an  army  more  numerous 
than  when  he  first  entered  Saxony,  he  found  himself 
in  the  heart  of  Bavaria,  crowned  with  laurels,  sur- 
rounded by  friends,  and  prepared  to  accomplish 
his  ultimate  object  by  penetrating  into  the  intei'ior 
of  Austria. 
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CHAP;  XV. 


Wallensteiu  takes  the  field;  and,  in  order  to  avoid  assisting  Maximilian,, 
marches  against  the  Saxons  in  Boliemia.  His  dark  and  ambitious  pro- 
jects for  the  humiliation  of  Ferdinand;  he  attempts  to  detach  the 
Elector  of  Saxony  from  the  Swedish  alliance,  and  is  seconded  by 
Arnheim.  Finding  himself  unable  to  accomplish  his  purpose  by  in- 
trigue, he  commences  hostilities;  and,  after  taking  Prague,  compels  the 
Saxons  to  evacuate  Bohemia.  He  prepares  for  invading  the  electorate, 
but  is  forced  to  suspend  the  execution  of  his  design,  and  to  hasten  to 
the  defence  of  Austria.  He  unites  his  forces  with  those  of  Bavaria  ;  his 
first  interview  witli  Maximilian  described. — Operations  of  the  Swedes 
in  the  Palatinate,  Suabia,  and  Saxony. — Cruelty  of  the  AustriaHs  un- 
der Hoik  and  Gallas.  Nuremberg  threatened  by  the  imperiaUsts;  Gus- 
tavus  encamps  under  the  walls,  and  is  besieged  in  his  lines  by  Wal- 
lenstein  and  the  elector ;  in  w  hich  difficult  situation  he  displays  the 
extent  of  his  military  genius :  defending  himself  till  the  arrival  of  nu- 
merous reinforcements  enables  him  to  resume  offensive  operations^ 
he  attacks  the  imperialists  in  their  entrenchments,  and,  after  offerin|f 
them  battle,  decamps  without  molestation. — Wallenstein  abandons 
Nuremburg,  and  enters  Saxony,  with  the  view  of  obliging  the  elector  to 
sign  a  separate  peace.  He  is  followed  by  the  king,  who  advances  to. 
Kaumburg,  for  the  purpose  of  joining  the  Saxons  before  he  gives  battle 
to  the  Austrians.  Reasons  which  induce  him  to  alter  his  plan. — Battle  of 
Liutzen. — Gustavus  slain.  His  character.  Extraordinary  circum- 
stances attending  his  death,  which  excite  the  suspicion  ot  his  beiug^ 
assassinated. 


VViTHOUT  injuring  his  reputation,  or   betrayiof 
his  designs,  it  was  hardly  possible  for  the  Duke  o\ 
Friedland  to  remain  long  inactive ;   but,  being  d< 
sirous  for  the  present  to  abandon  Bavaria  to  it 
own  resources,  he  determined  to  amuse  the  public 
with  the  shew  and  bustle  of  war,  without  deigning 
to  listen  to  the  intreaties  of  Maximilian,  though  at 
length  seriously  backed  by  the  authority  of  Ferdi 
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nand.*  At  the  head  of  an  army,  strong  enough 
to  have  annihilated  the  Saxons  at  a  single  hlow,  he 
confined  himself  entirely  to  desultory  skirmishes, 
preferring,  if  possible,  to  accomplish  by  intrigue 
^vhat  might  have  been  more  easily  effected  by  vi- 
gorous exertion.  These  dilatory  proceedings  ex- 
cited a  general  belief,  that  he  wished  rather  to  con- 
ciliate than  to  subdue  the  elector,  whose  assistance 
he  thought  essential  to  the  execution  of  those  am- 
bitious schemes  which  he  meditated,  for  the  usurpa- 
tion of  Bohemia  ;  and  having  already  corrupted  the 
fidelity  of  Arnheim,  he  hoped  in  future  to  direct 
the  Saxon  councils,  and  even  to  prevail  upon  the 
elector  to  abandon  Sweden. 

Such,  at  least,  was  the  opinion  which  generally 
prevailed  amongst  his  contemporaries ;  yet  we  are 
fully  aware,  that  from  the  period  of  his  reconcilia- 
tion with  the  imperial  court,  to  the  latest  moment 
of  his  existence,  the  conduct  of  Wallenstein  was 
frequently  involved  in  impenetrable  mystery,  and 
almost  always  presented  a  thousand  inconsistencies, 
which  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  explain.  The  diffi- 
culty of  discovering  a  satisfactory  clue  is  also  greatly 
augmeuted  by  the  circumstances  attending  his  death ; 
because  the  atrocity  of  commanding  the  assassina- 
tion of  a  general,  to  whom  the  enipei*or  was  indebt- 
^  for  the  preservation  of  his  dominions,  required 
much  ingenious  casuistry  to  render  it  i)alatable, 
even  in  the  eyes  of  a  people  accustomed  to  regard 
the  mandate  of  a  despot  as  paramount  to  every 
moral  obligation.  Various  projects  were  therefore 
imputed  to  this  celebrated  victim  of  royal  ingrati- 
tude,   some  of  which  are  totally  unsupported  by 

*  Pietro  Pomo,  31. 
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legal  evidence,  and  consequently  may  never  have 
been  seriously  entertained.  The  stain  of  blood 
could  not  be  effaced  from  the  imperial  diadem,  with- 
out loading  with  obloquy  the  memory  of  a  man, 
who,  with  all  his  eccentricities,  and  all  his  defects, 
was  born  to  excite  the  astonishment  of  his  contem- 
poraries, and  to  fix  the  admiration  of  posterity. 

Certain,  however,  it  is,  that  he  left  nothing  unat- 
tenipted  which  appeared  likely  to  induce  the  Elec- 
tor of  Saxony  to  break  his  engagements  with  Gus- 
tavus*  Neither  was  the  negociation  enveloped  in 
so  much  secrecy,  as  to  escape  the  observation  of 
Ferdinand,  who  seems  at  length  to  have  repented 
his  folly  in  having  offended  a  prince,  once  so  blindly 
devoted  to  his  interest,  and  so  totally  immersed  in 
sensual  indulgences,  that  nothing  less  than  the 
unprovoked  invasion  of  Misnia  could  have  roused 
his  lethargic  indolence.  Convinced,  however,  that 
no  important  concessions  could  be  obtained  from 
that  weak  and  inconstant  prince,  without  gratifying 
his  avarice,  which  he  endeavoured  to  conceal  under 
the  mask  of  religion,  Wallenstein  proposed,  as  a 
basis  for  the  intended  treaty,  that  the  protestant 
princes  should  be  permitted  to  retain  all  the  secu- 
larized bishoprics;  that  they  should  recover  those 
hereditary  dignities  and  possessions,  of  which  they 
had  been  unjustly  deprived;  and,  lastly,  that  to  the 
miperial  cities  should  be  restored  those  ancient 
municipal  privileges,  which  had  been  successively 
abolished  by  arbitrary  decrees.* 

These  ofters,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  compre- 
hended almost  every  thing  for  which  the  friends  of 
the  Reformation  contended ;  and  it  is,  upon  this  ac- 

»  Puffcndorf.  h%  25.  f  Ibid.    Pietro  Pomo. 
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count,  highly  improbable,  that  the  elector  should 
have  rejected  them,  had  he  not  been  restrained  by 
the  apprehension  of  incurring  universal  contempt,  if 
he  perfidiously  abandoned  his  protector.  It  is  pos- 
sible also,  that  he  may  have  doubted  the  sincerity 
of  Wallenstein,  or  questioned  the  amplitude  of  his 
powers :  Avithout  pretending  to  explain  the  real 
grounds  of  his  refusal,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  ob- 
serve, that  John  George,  with  a  firmness,  by  no 
means  natural  to  his  character,  refused  to  enter  into 
a  separate  negociation;  though  he  expressed  him- 
self ready  to  treat  in  concert  with  his  allies.  This 
apparent  disinterestedness,  however,  was  far  from 
extinguishing  the  hopes  of  Wallenstein,  whose  ex- 
pectations were  founded  upon  the  assistance  of  Arn- 
heim,  with  whom  he  carried  on  a  secret  correspond- 
ence :  but,  as  he  knew  resentment  to  be  a  prin- 
ciple more  active  than  gratitude  in  a  heart  so  cor- 
rupted as  that  of  the  Saxon  commander,*  his  chief 
reliance  was  placed  in  the  implacable  hatred  which 
Arnheim  was  known  to  entertain  toward  Gustavus, 
by  whom  he  had  formerly  been  upbraided  with 
cowardice.-j-  Intimately  acquainted  with  the  most 
secret  sentiments  of  his  master,  the  insidious  fa- 
vourite was  fully  aware  that  he  beheld  with  jea- 
lousy the  growing  intimacy  subsisting  between  the 
Swedish  monarch  and  the  house  of  Weimar ;  fear- 
ful that  the  services,  which  they  daily  rendered  to 
the  protestant  cause,  might  induce  tlie  conqueror 
to  reinstate    them  in  the  possession  of  those  an- 


•  Sparra,  a  colonel  in  Wallenstein's  army,  and  a  rriend  to  Arnheim, 
is  supposed  to  have  decided  his  future  conduct  by  a  present  of  fifty  thou- 
sand crowns.r-Guaido,  97. — Galetti  pretends  that  Wallenstein  liad  a  pt  i- 
'\ate  interview  with  Arnheim,  261. 

t  Hist,  de  Gustave  Adolphe,  51 1.     Pnflenaorf,  iv.  21. 
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cient  rights,  of  which  they  had  been  unjustly  dc-* 
prived,  on  account  of  their  attachment  to  the  opi- 
nions of  Luther.  He  knew  also,  that  the  elector's 
vanity,  which  was,  if  possible,  even  greater  than 
his  meanness,  led  him  to  contemplate  with  envy 
the  ascendancy  of  a  foreigner,  though  to  that  fo- 
reigner he  was  indebted  for  independence. 

Anxious  to  dissipate  scruples,  which  were  those 
of  decency,  and  not  of  integrity,  Wallenstein  di- 
rected his  ancient  friend  to  attack  the  imbecility  of 
the  elector  with  the  arguments  best  suited  to  his 
feelings.  By  magnifying  the  immortal  glory  which 
awaited  the  pacificator  of  Germany,  he  stimulated 
his  vanity  ;  by  describing  the  advantages  likely  to 
accrue  from  an  office  of  such  unlimited  influence, 
he  tempted  his  avarice ;  and,  by  representing  the 
conduct  of  the  Swedish  monarch  in  a  suspicious 
light,  he  called  into  action  all  those  despicable  pas- 
sions, which  that  mean-spirited  prince,  not  daring 
to  avow,  attempted  to  disguise  under  the  appella- 
tion of  patriotism. 

Notwithstanding  the  impression  produced  iipon 
the  mind  of  John  George  was  deep  and  lasting,  yet 
the  dread  of  incurring  the  resentment  of  an  indig- 
nant conqueror  was  attended  with  consequences 
similar  to  those  which  gratitude  or  honour  might 
have  generated.  Convinced  that  the  motives  best  cal- 
culated to  operate  upon  a  sordid  mind  are  fear  and 
interest,  Gustavus  recalled  to  his  recollection  the 
tyranny  of  Ferdinand,  the  cruelty  of  Tilly,  and  the 
utter  destruction  of  the  protestant  religion,  should 
the  edict  of  restitution  be  enforced.  He  warned 
him,  moreover,  to  beware  of  the  perfidy  of  Austria, 
whose  affected  moderation  was  intended  as  a  snare, 
to  divide  the  friends  of  toleration,  that  she  might 
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acquire  the^bility  to  cru^h  thpse  separately,  whose 
umtt'd  efforts  she  was  unable  to  resist* 

These  ai'guments,  reposed  on  a  foundation  so 
solid,  that  they  defeated  the  projects  of  Arnheim. 
Unwilling,  however,  to  trust  entirely  to  the  opera- 
tions of  reason,  and  apprehensive,  that  in  case  John 
George  should  be  persuaded  to  desert  the  coalition, 
a  general  schism  might  ensue,  the  king  endeavour- 
ed, by  openly  flattering  his  vanity,  to  fix  his  incon- 
stant disposition,  and  accordingly  recommended  to 
him,  in  the  strongest  terms,  to  take  advantage  of 
his  prosperous  fortune  for  the  establishment  of  a 
general  peace,  as  well  as  for  the  formation  of  a 
comprehensive  confederacy,  composed  of  the  pro- 
testa  nt  states.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  execution 
of  a  project,  so  eminently  conducive  to  the  good  of 
humanity,  he  proposed  to  invite  the  members  of  the 
reformed  church  to  a  general  congress ;  and  even 
offered  to  relinquish  those  pretensions  v/hich  might 
interfere  with  the  elector's  dignity,  as  head  of  the 
Lutheran  party .f 

This  plan,  though  intended  merely  as  a  political 
expedient,  to  sound  the  inclinations  of  John  George, 
served  totally  to  disconcert  the  artifices  of  Wallen- 
stein ;  because  the  elector  was  so  forcibly  struck 
with  the  candour  and  generosity  of  his  ally,  that  he 
solemnly  promised  never  to  abandon  his  interests, 
and  even  declared  himself  ready  to  concur  in  every 
measure  which  might  tend  to  promote  a  general 
coalition.;^ 

Convinced,  by  repeated  failures,  of  the  inefficacy 
of  intrigue,  Friedland  prepared  to  accomplish  by 
force  what  he  had  ineffectually  attempted  by  ne- 

♦  Hist,  de  GustaTC  Adol.  613.  f  Ibid.  t  Ibid,  313. 
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gociatiou.  In  directing  his  march  toward  the  capi- 
tal of  Boliemia,  he  appears  to  have  had  two  import- 
ant objects  in  contemplation;  first,  to  compel  the 
elector  to  sign  a  separate  peace ;  and,  secondly,  to 
make  himselfmaster  of  a  country,  where  he  intend- 
ed hereafter  to  fix  his  dominion,  conformably  to 
that  article  of  the  treaty  of  Znaim,  by  which  Ferdi- 
nand engaged  to  recompense  his  services  with  one 
of  the  hereditary  possessions  of  Austria.  The  in- 
difference of  the  elector  for  every  honourable  pur- 
suit, and  the  perfidy  of  his  general,  conduced 
equally  to  facilitate  the  enterprise;  though,  from 
diflferent  motives,  they  both  beheld  the  mighty  ar- 
mament collecting  in  Moravia  with  as  little  con- 
cern, as  if  it  had  been  destined  for  the  protection  of 
Saxony.  Neither  did  they  open  their  eyes  to  the 
ruin  which  awaited  them,  till  the  vanguard  of  the 
enemy  was  distinctly  seen  from  the  walls  of  Prague; 
where  the  Saxons,  wallowing  in  licentious  plea- 
sures, seemed  totally  to  have  forgotten,  that  there 
were  any  occupations  belonging  to  a  military  pro- 
fession, except  those  of  sensual  indulgence.  An 
Austrian  regiment  having  been  secretly  introduced, 
by  the  treachery  of  a  friar,  the  garrison  retired  to 
the  citadel ;  but  rather  with  the  hope  of  obtaining 
an  honourable  capitulation,  than  with  that  of  pro- 
tracted resistance.  Finding  themselves  abandoned, 
without  the  smallest  prospect  of  relief,  they  soon 
consented  to  lay  down  their  arms  ;  thinking  them- 
selves fortunate  to  purchase  life  at  the  expense  of 
their  ammunition  and  their  artillery! 

The  recovery  of  Prague  being  treated  by  the  su- 
perstition, or  the  policy  of  Ferdinand,  in  the  light 
of  a  favourable  augury,  was  celebrated  at  Vienna 
with  ostentatious  festivities ;  but  the  delight  which 
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it  occasioned  to  the  zealous  papists  was  far  inferior 
to  th't  of  the  victor,  who  justly  considered  it  as  an 
important  step  toward  the  accomplishment  of  his 
ambitious  designs.*  By  allowing  the  Saxons  to  re- 
tire with  the  gn^ater  part  of  their  baggage,  he  flat- 
tered himself  to  have  secured  the  good  opinion  of  the 
elector,  to  whom  he  immediately  dispatched  another 
officer,  with  fresh  proposals,  hoping,  that  while  the 
impression  of  his  generosity  was  unimpaired,  they 
might  meet  with  a  more  favourable  reception.  But, 
whih^  he  employed  the  insidious  arts  of  negociation, 
together  with  their  usual  concomitants,  corruption 
and  tiattery,  he  endeavoured  perfidiously  to  avail 
himself  of  the  security  which  his  offers  perhaps 
were  solely  intended  to  excite.  By  possessing  him- 
self of  the  defiles  between  Leutmeritz  and  Aussig, 
he  would  have  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  Saxons, 
and  several  regiments  were  accordingly  sent  to  oc- 
cupy the  different  passes.  This  plan,  had  it  suc- 
ceeded, would  have  inclosed  the  enemy  in  a  narrow 
valley,  where  the  want  of  provisions  must  have 
shortly  compelled  them  to  surrender  at  discretion. 
Arnheim,  however,  was  too  deeply  versed  in  the 
science  of  treachery,  to  be  easily  entrapped ;  and 
having  penetrated  the  design  of  his  old  preceptor, 
carried  on  the  negociation  with  so  much  art,  as 
completely  to  deceive  that  most  consummate  master 
of  deceit.f  Meanwhile  the  baggage  continued  to 
move;  and,  being  at  length  arrived  in  a  place  of  se- 
curity, be  broke  up  his  camp  in  the  dead  of  the 
night,  and  continued  his  march  with  uninterrupted 
activity,  till  he  arrived  at  Pirna,  an  impregnable 
position,  in  the  vicinity  of  Dresden.  This  retreat, 
though  highly  creditable  to  the  military  talents  of 
■  ■■'■"■"      $<  •    I  ■—  'I         ■' ■ —  '■> 

*  Gfiaido,  99,  t  Lotichius,  i.  1049. 
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the  general,  occasioned  the  loss  of  Bohemia,  which 
was  aj^ain  reduced  under  the  Austrian  dominion, 
with  as  much  facility  as  it  been  formerly  conquered 
by  the  Saxons/* 

Less  interested  in  promoting  the  glory  of  Ferdi- 
nand, than  in  accomplishing  his  own  sinister  pro- 
jects, and  exasperated  at  finding  himself  circum- 
vented by  a  man  whom  he  had  instructed  in  the 
wiles  of  intrigue,  Wallenstein  prepared,  without 
farther  delay,  to  carry  hostilities  into  the  enemy's 
country ;  persuaded  that,  when  he  appeared  before 
the  gates  of  Dresden,  the  elector  would  no  longer 
hesitate  to  comply  with  his  demands.  Circum- 
stances, however,  obliged  him  to  postpone  the  ex- 
ecution of  his  plan  to  a  more  convenient  opportu- 
nity :  for,  while  he  was  indulging  his  love  of  po- 
pular applause,  by  the  reduction  of  Bohemia,  the 
King  of  Sweden  had  penetrated  to  the  frontiers  of 
Austria,  and  had  even  excited  an  alarm  in  the  ca- 
pital. Between  Munich  and  Vienna  no  fortress 
existed  capable  of  retarding  his  victorious  career. 
Lintz  and  Passau  were  both  untenable  ;  while  the 
discontented  peasants  in  Upper  Austria  were  ac- 
tually occupied  in  organizing  an  insurrection,  in- 
tending to  explode  at  the  approach  of  Gustavus. 
No  hope,  therefore,  presented  itself  to  the  degraded 
despot,  who  so  lately  trampled  upon  the  laws  and 
the  constitution  of  Germany,  except  from  the  exer- 
tions of  Wallenstein ;  and  even  that  was  damped  by 
the  humiliating  conviction,  that  another  such  vic- 
tory as  that  of  Leipsic  could  not  fail  to  annihilate 
all  the  remaining  resources  of  that  gigantic  power, 
which  had  so  lately  intimidated  Europe.  Neither 
was  it  unlikely  that  the  gratitude  and  admiration 

*  1632.  Khenvenhillcr,  xii.  20. 
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of  those,  whose  fetters  he  had  broken,  might  be 
tempted  to  place  the  triumphant  Goth  upon  the 
the  throne  of  the  Caesars.  Courier  after  courier  was 
dispatched,  with  positive  orders  for  Friedland  to 
march  towards  Vienna ;  but  the  emperor  discover- 
ed, to  liis  utter  confusion,  that  he  had  surrendered 
his  authority  into  the  hands  of  a  dictator,  whom  he 
was  no  longer  able  to  control.  Indifferent  alike  to 
the  intreaties  of  Maximilian,  and  to  the  injunctions 
of  Ferdinand,  that  haughty  chieftain  appeared  to 
derive  an  ungenerous  pleasure,  from  contemplating 
at  his  ease  the  distresses  of  those  by  whom  he  con- 
sidered his  honour  to  have  been  irreparably  in- 
jured. Till  the  entire  conquest  of  Bohemia  had 
deprived  him  of  every  pretext  for  further  delay,  he 
constantly  alleged,  in  excuse  for  disobedience,  the 
disadvantages  which  must  accrue  from  relinquishing 
an  enterprise  so  essential  to  the  success  of  his  fu- 
ture operations,  and  so  nearly  conducted  to  a  pros- 
perous issue  ;  and  even  when  the  Saxons  no  longer 
afforded  an  excuse,  many  difficulties  still  remained 
to  be  overcome,  before  he  would  consent  to  a  junc- 
tion with  Maximilian.  The  jealousy  subsisting  be- 
tween the  elector  and  Wallenstein  had  been  em- 
bittered by  recent  events:  the  haughty  temper  of 
the  latter  was  utterly  incapable  of  disguising  his  re- 
sentment; and,  if  the  former  could  more  easily  com- 
mand his  feelings,  it  was  not  because  he  was  more 
inclined  to  forgive.  Rendered  more  arrogant  than 
ever  by  the  unlimited  authority  he  enjoyed,  Fried- 
land  looked  upon  himself  as  little  inferior  to  the 
Bavarian  in  rank,  and  infinitely  superior  to  him  in 
military  renown.  Maximilian,  on  the  contrary,  who 
derived  his  descent  from  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
families  in  Europe,  beheld  with  disdain  the  upstart 

VOL.   I.  2   z 
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insolence  of  a  Bohemian  baron,  educated  in  the 
humble  capacity  of  a  page,  at  the  little  court  of 
Jnspruck.  Supremely  degrading,  therefore,  must 
it  have  appeared  to  the  dignity  of  a  prince,  who 
had  espoused  the  emperor  s  daughter,  to  be  sub- 
jected to  a  man  so  infinitely  below  him  in  all  those 
factitious  distinctions,  which  the  pride  of  aristo- 
cracy idolizes  :  but  Wallenstein,  who  regarded  all 
conventional  institutions  as  naturally  subordinate 
to  the  splendour  of  genius,  treated  the  claims  of 
liis  rival  with  studied  contempt,  alleging,  in  de- 
fence of  his  own  exorbitant  pretensions,  the  treaty 
of  Znaim ;  in  virtue  of  which  no  person,  however 
elevated,  could  pretend  even  to  share  with  him  in 
the  command.  *'  Were  the  emperor  in  person  to 
join  the  army,"  said  the  arrogant  duke,  *'  the  su- 
preme authority  would  be  still  vested  in  me  !"* 

However  severe  the  mortification  of  being  com- 
pelled to  serve  under  a  Bohemian  subject,  no  alter- 
native remained  for  Maximilian,  except  to  gratify 
the  vanity  of  an  insulting  foe,  or  to  forego  every 
hope  of  recovering  his  dominions.  Pride,  therefore, 
at  length  was  constrained  to  submit ;  though  it  was 
not  till  after  warm  and  protracted  discussions,  that 
an  arrangement  was  concluded,  which  stipulated 
that  Wallenstein  should  direct  the  military  opera- 
rations  of  both  armies,  so  long  as  they  continued 
imited,  without  suffering  the  elector  to  make  the 
smallest  alteration,  either  in  the  disposition  of  a 
battle,  or  the  general  plan  of  a  campaign.  In  re- 
turn for  these  important  concessions,  the  imperial 
commander  engaged  never  to  interfere  wath  the  in- 
ternal economy  of  the  Bavarian  troops;  and,  in  the 

*  Klicvenliilier,  xii.  150.    Hist,  de  Gustave  Addphe,  516. 
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event  of  a  separation,  the  supreme  command  of  the 
electoral  army  was  again  to  revert  to  Maximilian.* 

These  preliminaries  being  settled,  the  rival  chief- 
tains met  at  Egra,  after  mutually  promising  to  bury 
in  oblivion  every  former  grievance.  All  the  cere- 
monies of  a  reconciliation  were  punctiliously  ob- 
served ;  according  to  agreement,  they  embraced 
each  other  in  presence  of  their  respective  armies, 
professing  in  future  the  warmest  attachment, 
though  implacable  hatred  rankled  equally  in  the 
bosoms  of  both.  In  mute  attention  the  surround- 
ing multitude  watched  their  behaviour  ;  not  a  look 
escaped  their  observation.  Deeply  versed  in  the 
intricate  science  of  dissimulation,  Maximilian  was 
sufficiently  master  of  his  countenance  to  prevent  it 
from  betraying  the  violence  of  his  emotion,  while 
with  the  cordiality  of  friendship  he  greeted  the  man, 
into  whose  heart  he  would  have  rejoiced  at  plung- 
ing a  dagger.  Wallenstein,  on  the  contrary,  felt 
too  elated  with  his  triumph  to  play  the  hypocrite. 
External  decency  was  the  only  thing  to  which  he 
attended,  but  his  eyes  betrayed  a  malignant  grati- 
fication, at  contemplating  the  humiliation  of  a  rival. 
His  colour  changed,  and  his  lips  quivered  with 
convulsive  agitation,  while  he  reluctantly  breathed 
out  professions  of  amity,  which  his  implacable 
temper  belied.  More  than  once  he  appeared  on 
the  very  point  of  giving  unbridled  scope  to  his  in^ 
dignation,  had  not  the  elector  ingeniously  directed 
the  conversation  to  indifferent  topics.  Scrupulously 
adhering  to  the  cliaracter  which  he  had  assumed, 
Maximilian  observed  the  same  delicacy,  even  in 
the  retired  society  of  his  confidential  friends,   to 

*  Histoire  de  Gustavo  Adolphe,  616.    KUevehhiller,  xii.  150. 
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whom  he  always  spoke  of  the  talents  of  Wallen- 
steiri  with  the  warmest  expressions  of  admiration. 
Not  so  the  Duke  of  Friedland  :  for  no  sooner  was 
the  theatrical  exhibition  concluded,  than  he  not 
only  forbore  to  conceal  his  delight,  but  publicly 
exulted  in  his  ungenerous  triumph. 

Wallenstein  now  found  himself  at  the  head  of 
sixty  thousand  men ;  a  force  so  superior  to  that  of 
Gustavus,  that  all  Europe  anticipated  his  destruc- 
tion. The  imperial  general,  however,  was  less  con^ 
lident  of  success,  and  estimated  the  abilities  of  his 
adversary  more  justly  ;  conscious  that  genius  can 
often  compensate  numerical  deficiencies,  or  perhaps 
desirous  of  postponing  a  conflict,  which,  if  it  ter^ 
minated  prosperously,  must  strip  him  of  his  autho- 
rity ;  and,  should  the  event  prove  unpropitious, 
overwhelm  him  with  disgrace.* 

Gustavus  appears  to  have  been  mistaken  in  his 
calculations  respecting  the  conduct  of  his  antagon- 
ists. The  inveterate  animosity  which  prevailed 
between  them,  inspired  him  with  the  belief  that 
they  would  never  be  reconciled,  and  he  accordingly 
neglected  the  necessary  precautions  to  impede  their 
junction,  till  it  was  no  longer  in  his  power  to  pre- 
vent it. 

Conceiving  that  the  first  impetuosity  of  the  toi 
rent  would  be  directed  against  the  Elector  of  Sa.x 
ony,  and  nobly  resolved  to  encounter  every  danger 
in  defence  of  his  ally,  he  sent  Duke  Bernard  to 
watch  the  motions  of  the  enemy,  directing  him  to 
join  the  main  army,  in  case  Friedland  shoidd  at- 
tempt the  siege  of  Nuremberg  instead  of  penetrating 
as  he  expected  into  Misnia.f     The  movements  of 

*  Khevenliiller,  xii,  151.  f  Lotichius,  i.  1060. 
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the  imperialists,  however,  soon  dispelled  the  mysr 
tery,  and  convinced  Gustavus,  that  all  the  transcend- 
ent powers  of  his  unrivalled  genius  must  be  called 
into  action,  if  he  wished  to  escape  from  the  over- 
whelming storm  with  unblemished  reputation.  Too 
feeble  to  face  the  enemy  in  the  field,  no  choice  re- 
mained, except  to  throw  himself  into  Nuremberg, 
at  the  hazard  of  being  reduced  to  a  disgraceful  ca- 
pitulation, or  to  submit  to  the  ignominy  of  aban- 
doning a  city,  which  had  implicitly  trusted  to  his 
valour.  His  decision,  when  summoned  to  the  suc-r 
cour  of  his  allies,  was,  however,  prompt  and  resor 
lute  ;  and  he  determined  to  bury  himself  under  the 
ruins  of  Nuremberg,  rather  than  shew  himself  in- 
different to  the  caill  of  honour. 

This  resolution,  so  worthy  of  his  spotless  fame, 
was  no  sooner  embraced,  than  he  prepared  for  car- 
rying it  into  immediate  execution.  Orders  were  ac- 
cordingly dispatched  to  all  the  Swedish  generals  t0 
hasten  to  his  assistance,  and  a  positive  assurance 
was  at  the  same  time  conveyed  to  the  magistrates 
of  Nuremberg,  "  that  he  was  decided  to  risk  both 
life  and  glory,  rather  than  abandon  them  to  the  fury 
of  the  Austrians."* 

'  It  was  not,  however,  to  the  safety  of  the  city 
alone  that  he  trusted  for  the  consummation  of  his 
military  renown,  but  he  aspired  also  to  preserve 
from  ruin  the  suburbs  and  the  beautiful  villas,  so 
precious  in  the  estimation  of  mercantile  opulence. 
An  enterprize  more  hazardous  was  perhaps  never 
attempted  by  human  fortitude  ;  for  even  should  he 
succeed  in  repelling  the  attacks  of  an  enemy,  at 
least  three  times  superior  to  him   in  numbers,  by 

*Lotichius,  i.  1050. 
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what  means  were  provisions  to  be  procured  ?  From 
an  army  barely  sufficient  for  the  defence  of  their 
lines,  no  detachments  could  be  spared  for  convey- 
ing stores,  drawn  from  distant  provinces,  or  remote 
magazines. 

The  first  object,  of  course,  which  engaged  his 
attention,  was  the  selection  of  a  spot  for  his  en- 
campment. After  mature  deliberation,  he  ordered 
the  town,  at  the  distance  of  about  three  quarters  of 
a  mile  from  the  walls,  to  be  surrounded  with  a  re- 
gular ditch,  twelve  feet  wide,  and  eight  feet  deep; 
and,  as  an  additional  security,  he  caused  eight 
towers  to  be  constructed  at  regular  distances,  be- 
sides an  infinite  number  of  redoubts  and  batteries, 
furnished  with  no  less  than  three  hundred  pieces  of 
heavy  artillery.*  The  approach  of  the  enemy  al- 
lowing little  leisure  for  the  execution  of  this  wonder- 
ful undertaking,  seven  thousand  men  were  constant- 
ly occupied  with  the  spade  and  the  mattock,  who 
were  regularly  relieved  at  stated  periods;  so  that 
the  labour  continued  without  the  smallest  intermis- 
sion, and,  in  the  short  space  of  eight  and  forty  hours, 
was  so  far  advanced,  as  to  render  the  position  unas- 
sailable. The  Swedish  troops  now  entered  the  in- 
trenchments,  and  having  pitched  their  tents  in  the 
intermediate  space  between  the  ditch  and  the  city, 
continued  the  work  with  unabating  activity,  till  it 
was  brought  to  the  utmost  perfection. 

Meanwhile,  Wallenstein  advanced,  and  having 
reviewed  his  army  between  Neumark  and  Frey- 
stadt,  he  contemplated  with  exultation  the  magni- 
ficent spectacle.  More  than  four  hundred  stand- 
ards floated  in  the  air,  enriched  with  various  de 
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vices;  eighty  cannons  of  heavy  calibre  threatened 
destruction  to  all  who  opposed  him,  while  the 
march  was  closed  by  upwards  of  four  thousand 
wa.2:gons,  and  an  innumerable  multitude  of  women.* 
Anticipating^  the  glory  which  he  was  about  to  ac- 
quire, he  exultingly  exclaimed,  "  the  world  shortly 
will  see,  whether  Wallenstein  or  Gustavus  shall  be 
master  of  Germany ! "  f 

Terrible  as  tlie  shock  of  such  an  army  must 
prove,  the  Swedish  monarch  beheld  its  approach 
with  unshaken  constancy  ;  and  having  received  in- 
telligence that  the  artillery  had  been  sent  forward 
to  Neumark  with  an  escort  of  only  four  thousand 
soldiers,  he  conceived  hopes  of  being  able  to  sur- 
prise it.  With  this  view  he  dispatched  Taupadel,  J  an 
intelligent  officer,  to  reconnoitre  the  position  ;  vj^ho, 
being  misled  by  an  erroneous  report,  attempted  to 
anticipate  liis  master's  wishes  by  a  gallant  exploit. 
But  the  strength  of  the  enemy  proving  infinitely 
greater  than  he  expected,  the  action  terminated  in 
the  captivity  of  Taupadel.§ 

Desirous  of  conciliating  the  good  opinion  of  a 
prince,  whose  virtues  he  so  highly  admired,  Wal- 
lenstein received  the  prisoner  with  many  tokens  of 
respect,  and,  ordering  his  ransom  to  be  instantly 
paid  out  of  his  own  private  purse,  he  sent  him 
back  with  a  respectful  message  to  the  king,  expres- 
sive of  the  veneration  which  his  matchless  talents 
inspired.     This  compliment  was  accompanied  by 


*  Burgus  estimates  them  at  15,000,  and  supposes  the  number  of  sutlers 
and  servants,  who  attended  the  army,  to  have  been  nearly  equal.    364. 

t  Khevenhiller,  xii.  151.     Puftendorf,  iv.  35. 
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an  offer  of  peace,  and  a  declaration  from  Wallen- 
stein  that  he  should  esteem  that  moment  the  hap- 
piest of  his  existence,  in  which  he  should  be  for- 
tunate enough  to  promote  a  permanent  reconcili- 
ation between  Austria  and  Sweden.*  These  pro- 
posals were  immediately  communicated  to  the  senate 
of  Nuremberg,  who  were  requested  to  decide  for 
themselves,  without  attending  to  any  thing  but 
their  own  immediate  welfare.  "  I  came  here,"  said 
the  king,  "  for  your  protection ;  but  should  you 
be  of  opinion  that  a  negociation  with  the  imperial 
general  is  the  most  likely  method  of  averting  tlie 
storm,  let  me  be  no  impediment  to  the  treaty.  I  am 
ready  to  decamp  at  an  hour's  notice,  and  I  do  not 
entertain  the  smallest  apprehension  respecting  the 
consequences  of  a  retreat."f 

Fearful  that  his  presence  might  fetter  the  free- 
dom of  debate,  he  instantly  quitted  the  assembly  ; 
but  his  example  had  inspired  magnanimity,  and 
awakened  sentiments  of  the  most  generous  devo- 
tion. By  unanimous  acclamation  the  senators  an- 
nounced the  unshaken  resolution  of  adhering  to  the 
fortune  of  their  generous  protector,  and  of  sacri- 
ficing, if  necessary,  their  lives  and  their  fortunes  for 
the  preservation  of  their  religion  and  independence. 
The  flame,  thus  kindled  at  the  shrine  of  patriotism, 
spread  with  almost  electric  rapidity.  Every  citizen 
capable  of  bearing  arms  offered  his  services  to  the 
state;  and,  so  universal  was  the  enthusiasm,  that 
before  the  expiration  of  the  following  day,  thirty 
thousand  names  appeared  on  the  register.:]:  Out  of 
this  number  twelve  chosen  battalions  were  formed, 
four  of  which  regularly  mounted  guard  on  the  ram- 

*  GalcUi,  i.  267.      f  Ibid.      X  Histoire  de  Gustave  Adolphe,  626. 
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parts.  The  immense  magazines,  where  grain  suffi- 
cient at  least  for  the  consumption  of  a  year  was 
always  deposited,  were  immediately  opened,  and 
corn  regularly  distributed  to  the  Swedish  soldiers. 
By  this  wise  precaution  during  the  long  blockade 
bread  was  generally  procured  with  tolerable  faci- 
lity;  and,  when  any  scarcity  arose,  it  proceeded 
entirely  from  the  want  of  mills  for  preparing  the 
flour.  Other  provisions  of  course  augmented  in 
price,  and  were  not  always  attainable  even  for 
money :  but  so  attentive  were  the  magistrates  to 
the  distresses  of  their  fellow  citizens,  and  so  admi- 
rable were  the  regulations  established,  that  not  a 
single  person  is  supposed  to  have  perished  from 
hunger.* 

In  the  opinion  of  most  of  the  European  politi- 
cians the  ruin  of  Gustavus  was  inevitable;!  3-nd 
this  apparent  change  in  the  current  of  fortune  pro- 
duced a  notable  difference  in  the  language  em- 
ployed by  the  imperial  ministers.  With  presump- 
tuous confidence  they  publicly  boasted  that  the 
northern  hero  was  enveloped  in  a  net  from  which 
he  could  never  disentangle  himself.  Even  the  firm 
mind  of  Richelieu  for  a  moment  gave  way  to  de- 
spair :  seriously  alarmed  at  the  prospect  before  him, 
he  earnestly  endeavoured  to  effect  a  reconciliation 
between  Louis  and  his  brother;  but  the  folly  of 
Gaston  delivered  him  at  once  from  all  his  apprehen- 
sions, involving  in  the  ruin,  which  his  temerity  occa- 
sioned, the  gallant  and  amiable  Montmorency. 

Aware  of  the  unfavourable  impression  which  his 


*  Khevenhiller,  xii.  161. 

t  According  to  Galelti  this  sentiment  was  so  prevalent,  that  in  many 
catholic  towns,  and  particularly  at  Cologne,  prints  were  publicly  sold,  re- 
presenting the  Swedish  army  in  the  act  of  laying  down  their  arms.  i.  276. 
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apparent  distress  was  likely  to  produce  on  the 
minds  of  all  who  were  unacquainted  with  the  ex- 
tent of  his  resources,  Gustavus  addressed  a  letter 
to  Louis,  assuring  him  that  his  overthrow  was  far 
less  certain  than  his  enemies  predicted.*  Wallen- 
stein  I]Ovvever  seems  fully  to  have  appreciated  the 
difficulties  which  he  had  to  encounter.  From  his 
^camp,  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Pegnitz,  he  be- 
held with  admiration  the  astonishing  efforts  of  his 
antagonist;  and  probably  regretted  that  he  had  lost 
the  opportunity  of  attacking  him,  before  his  in- 
trenchments  were  completed.  But  when  urged  by 
Maximilian  to  make  the  attempt,  he  calmly  re- 
plied, **  The  interests  of  the  emperor  impose  a  dif- 
ferent system.  Would  to  God  his  generals  had 
been  less  fond  of  fighting !  for,  in  that  case,  we 
should  not  at  the  present  moment  have  to  contend 
for  the  existence  of  the  house  of  Austria,  in  the 
very  centre  of  Germany.f 

The  caution  of  Wallenstein  in  avoiding  an  en- 
gagement   was    highly   applauded   by   Ferdinand, 


*  Le  Vassor  gives  the  following  extract  from  this  letter,  bearing  date 
the  24th  of  August,  x.  345. 

*'  Nous  avons  era  devoir  avertir  votre  majeste  que  nous  ne  somnics  pas 
si  foibles  que  nos  ennemis  le  puhlient,  a  Toeeasion  de  quelques  avantages 
qu'il  sont  obteniis.  Nous  pouvons  leur  opposer  d'aussi  grandes  forces 
que  jamais,  ct  lo  courage  ne  nous  manqncra  qu'avec  la  vie.  Nous 
sommes  tous  les  jours  dans  le  champ  de  Mars,  afin  de  leirr  faire  scntir  ce 
que  peuvcut  ceux  qui  n'ont  les  armes  a  la  main,  que  pour  le  bien  public, 
et  pour  la  liberte  des  princes  ct  des  peuplcs,  qui  gemissaicnt  sous  leur 
tirannie.  Dicu  qui  sonde  le  coeur  des  hommes,  nous  a  toujours  conduit 
dans  nos  justcs  dcsseins."  &c.  &c.  The  style  of  this  letter  may  perhaps 
appear  a  little  suspicious  to  the  present  age,  accustomed  to  behold  pro- 
fessions of  a  similar  nature  employed  for  the  vilest  purposes  of  deceit. 
But  the  heart  of  Gustavus  was  as  averse  from  treachery  as  it  was  inca- 
pable of  fear;  and  when  he  promised  independence  to  the  German  nation, 
it  was  not  with  a  view  of  enslaving  it. 

t  Swed.  Intell.  iii.  13.     Lc  A'assor,  x.  364, 
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who  repeatedly  exhorted  him  to  act  with  circum- 
spection, and  not  to  risk  the  destruction  of  the 
only  army  which  remained  to  cover  Vienna.*  An 
attempt  to  assault  the  Swedish  camp,  even  sup- 
posing it  crowned  with  the  most  brilliant  success, 
must  necessarily  have  been  accompanied  with  an 
*^normous  carnage ;  and  tliough  Friedland  might 
perhaps  have  beheld  with  indifference  the  effusion 
of  blood,  provided  he  ultimately  carried  his  point, 
he  was  not  ignorant  that  the  best  concerted  plans 
are  often  frustrated  by  accidents,  against  which 
prudence  cannot  provide,  and  was  convinced,  that 
a  defeat  in  his  situation  must  be  attended  with  utter 
destruction.  He  therefore  determined  gradually  to 
consume  the  hostile  army  by  the  slow  but  regular 
process  of  a  blockade,  which  by  affording  to  his 
adversary  no  opportunity  for  displaying  his  im- 
petuous courage,  deprived  him  of  one  of  the  most 
powerful  instruments  which  had  hitherto  rendered 
him  invincible.  Could  he  succeed  in  intercepting 
the  Swedish  convoys,  of  which  he  seems  to  have 
entertained  but  little  doubt,  he  knew  that  the  pro- 
visions accumulated  in  the  granaries  of  Nuremberg 
must  be  shortly  exhausted,  when  he  flattered  him- 
self with  beholding  the  famished  foe  reduced  to 
unconditional  submission. 

But  while  he  anxiously  expected  that  glorious 
event,  his  sanguine  temper  appears  entirely  to  have 
overlooked  a  thousand  obstacles,  against  which  he 
had  to  contend,  and  to  have  forgotten,  that  in  pro- 
portion as  his  numbers  were  considerable,  the  diffi- 
culty of  feeding  them  increased.  This  evil  was 
greatly  augmented  by  the  ferocious  behaviour  of 

*  Galetti,  i.  266.    Puffcndorf,  iv.  35. 
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his  soldiers.  The  industrious  farmers  had  fled 
with  their  property  from  the  rapacious  fury  of 
the  Croats ;  and  the  few  sources  of  sustenance, 
which  it  had  been  impracticable  to  remove,  be- 
came objects  of  daily  contestation.  The  neces- 
saries of  life  could  be  acquired  only  by  the  sword  ; 
jso  that  it  was  dangerous  to  forage  without  a  nu- 
nK3rous  escort.*  In  the  Austrian  army  the  com- 
missariat department  was  radically  defective.  The 
troops  were  accustomed  for  the  most  part  to  sub- 
sist by  plunder ;  and  what  was  obtained  by  injust^ 
ice,  was  usually  squandered  with  prodigality. 

Among  the  Swedes  a  different  system  prevailed  ; 
every  thing  was  conducted  with  order  and  economy, 
and  comfort  and  salubrity  were  the  consequences. 
So  long  as  supplies  could  be  procured  from  the 
adjacent  territory,  the  store-houses  of  Nuremberg 
were  untouched  ;  but,  when  the  impoverished  coun- 
try was  no  longer  able  to  administer  relief,  the  wants 
of  the  army  were  abundantly  provided  for  by  a  gene- 
rous ally,  while  the  imperialists  were  constrained  to 
draw  their  supplies  from  distant  provinces.! 

A  valuable  convoy  collected  in  Bavaria,  at  an 
enormous  expense,  had  actually  reached  Freystadt, 
where  it  was  waiting  the  arrival  of  a  powerful  es- 
cort. This  circumstance  having  been  privately 
communicated  to  Gustavus,  Taupadel  and  Gassion 
were  sent  to  attack  it;  and  conducted  the  enter- 
prize  with  so  much  ability,  that  the  town  was  sur- 
prised in  the  dead  of  night,  and  upwards  of  a 
thousand  head  of  cattle,  together  with  two  hundred 


*  Nam  dcvastalis  circum  agris,  cousuinptisque  prodige  frugibus,  ad 
quinqnagiuta  passuum  millia  aliquando  Norimberga  procul  pabulatum  ire 
crat  iiccessc. — Burgiis,  363. 

t  Galctti,  267.    KlicvciiUiller,  xii.  161. 
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waggons  laden  with  corn  and  inilitarv  stores,  were 
carried  off  in  triumph  by  the  victors.* 

Notwithstanding  the  acquisition  of  so  important 
a  prize  a vt^r ted  the, horrors  of  famine,  the  Swedes 
suffered  materially  from  the  want  of  wholesome 
water  ;  because  the  diminished  Pegnitz,  from  whicii 
they  were  chiefly  supplied,  became  putrid  from  the 
intense  heat  of  the  weather,  as  well  as  from  the 
carcases  of  horses  and  oxen,  with  which  indiscretion 
or  malignity  had  almost  choaked  up  its  channel.-f 

Insubordination  may  be  regarded  as  the  inevir 
table  consequence  of  distress.  With  unspeakable 
regret  the  king  beheld  that  admirable  discipline, 
which  distinguished  his  troops  from  the  banditti  of 
Austria,  declining  daily,  to  make  way  for  lawless 
rapacity.  Resolved  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  evil 
before  it  attained  to  an  incurable  height,  he  sum- 
moned the  staff-officer;^  to  his  tent,  where  he  ad- 
dressed them  in  a  speech  equally  honourable  to 
his  feelings  as  a  man,  a  soldier,  and  a  Christian. 
"  Gentlemen,"  said  he,  with  an  expression  of  sor- 
row, which  penetrated  to  the  hearts  of  his  auditors, 
"  it  is  with  inexpressible  afl^iiction  that  I  daily  hear 
of  the  extortions  and  cruelties  committed  by  men 
who  wear  my  uniform.  Your  negligence  in  suffering 
this  disorderly  conduct  to  escape  unpunished,  t 
blush  to  say  it,  excites  my  contem})t  and  indigna- 
tion in  an  equal  degree.  God,  to  whom  alone  our 
inmost  thoughts  are  disclosed,  knows,  that  no  pre- 
caution has  been  omitted  by  me,  which  could  tend 
to  repress  their  enormitie??.  But  my  wisest  regula- 
tions have  been  set  at  defiance  ;  and  by  your  inhu- 
manity toward  those  whom  it  is  your  duty  to  pro- 

*  Tli^t.  tie  Gwslave,  028.    Ilarte,.  ii.  273.  f  Biirgus,  363. 
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tect,  you  have  afforded  our  allies  just  cause  to 
complain,  that  they  have  suffered  more  from  their 
defenders  than  from  their  enemies.  A  reproach 
like  this  I  cannot  endure  ;  and,  if  you  really  love 
me,  you  will  spare  me  the  ignominy  of  ever  hear- 
ing it  repeated  again.  It  wounds  me  to  the  soul  to 
find  my  gallant  Swedes  compared  to  Croats.  Can 
it  be  necessary  for  me,  when  speaking  to  Christians, 
to  remind  them  of  the  precepts  which  the  gospel 
enforces  ?  but  you  seem  to  have  forgotten  that  the 
motive  for  which  we  drew  the  sword,  was  to  pro- 
tect, and  not  to  destroy.  Need  I  recal  to  your  re- 
collection the  many  hardships  which  I  have  en- 
dured for  your  sakes  (addressing  himself  particu- 
larly to  the  Germans)  :  for  you  I  have  sacrificed  my 
domestic  comforts,  and,  what  is  infinitely  dearer  to 
me,  the  comforts  of  my  people.  It  is  your  iidiu- 
manity  towards  your  mother  country  that  has  tar- 
nished the  glory  of  my  victorious  subjects;  for  the 
perpetrators  of  the  crimes,  of  which  I  complain,  are 
almost  exclusively  Germans. 

"■  You  may  perhaps  attempt  to  palliate  the  tur- 
pitude of  your  behaviour,  by  alleging  your  pecu- 
niary distress ;  yet  no  man  can  upbraid  me  with 
want  of  punctuality  in  paying  my  troops,  which  I 
have  always  done  to  the  full  extent  of  my  ability. 
Yonr  depredations,  however,  by  destroying  my 
credit,  must  soon  deprive  me  of  the  means  of  pro- 
viding for  your  support.  Heaven  can  witness,  that 
my  only  object  in  commencing  hostilities  against 
Austria,  was  to  restore  to  every  man  his  legitimate 
property  ;  and,  with  respect  to  the  conquests  which 
our  valour  might  achieve,  it  was  my  decided  in- 
tention to  divide  them  impartially  among  my  Ger- 
man allies.     What  portion  have  I  reserved  for  my- 
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self?  No,  T  solemnly  protest,  that  since  my  land- 
ing in  Pomerania,  I  have  not  sent  a  single  dollar 
to  Sweden;  but,  on  the  contrary,  have  drawn  pro- 
digious sums  from  ray  patrimonial  estates,  as  I 
can  prove  from  unquestionable  documents.  I  do 
not  mention  this,  because  I  set  an  improper  value 
on  riches ;  for  no  one  can  behold  them  with  greater 
indifference.  It  is  from  the  paucity  of  my  wants 
that  1  wish  to  be  opulent,  and  not  from  the  extent 
of  my  possessions.  But  there  is  another  sacrifice 
which  I  cannot  contemplate  w  ith  equal  apathy — the 
loss  of  many  brave  and  excellent  officers,  whose 
merits  no  praises  can  equal.  Nature  and  gratitude 
demand  this  tribute  to  their  memory,  and  while  my 
heart  continues  to  beat,  their  services  shall  never 
be  forgotten. 

"  I  implore  you  therefore,  gentlemen,  as  you 
value  my  friendship,  seriously  to  reflect  upon  what 
I  have  said :  for  I  must,  and  I  will  be  obeyed.  Sup- 
pose not,  however,  that  I  mean  to  tax  you  with 
w  ant  of  courage,  when  facing  the  cannon  of  the 
enemy ;  for,  in  that  situation,  I  am  proud  to  say, 
you  have  always  behaved  like  heroes.  It  is  your 
licentiousness  and  your  cruelty  which  excite  mv  in- 
dignation, because  they  sully  the  splendour  of 
every  triumph."* 

According  to  the  report  of  an  illustrious  author,! 
the  king  addressed  his  auditors  with  so  much  emo- 
tion, that  many  of  them  were  moved  even  to  tears. 
Not  a  syllable  was  uttered  in  their  excuse.  By 
their  silence  they  acknowledged  the  justness  of 
the  reproof,  and  secretly  resolved  never  more  to 
deserve  a  similar  censure. 

♦  1632.  Swedish  Inklligcnccr,  iii.  24.     Harte,  ii.  276. 
f  Kliovcnhillcr. 
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After  explaining  Jiis  intentions  to  the  chiefs  in  a 
pathetic  discourse,  he  communicated  them  to  the 
army  by  a  proclamation,  in  which  he  solemnly  de- 
nounced the  severest  punishment  against  every  de- 
linquent, without  the  smallest  regard  either  to  his 
rank  or  to  his  services.  "  Beware  of  attempting 
to  desert,  or  to  mutiny,"  such  was  the  menace  ap- 
plied to  the  German  auxiliaries,  "  far  I  have  Swedes 
enough  remaining  to  exterminate  you  all,  even  in 
the  presence  of  Wallenstein ;  and,  so  long  as  my 
proceedings  are  sanctioned  by  justice,  1  am  re- 
solved that  my  orders  shall  be  implicitly  obeyed."* 

Determined  to  carry  this  menance  into  execution, 
unless  a  total  reformation  should  ensue,  he  caused 
a  lieutenant  to  be  hanged  for  pillaging;  and,  shortly 
after,  being  informed  that  a  common  soldier  had 
stolen  a  cow%  he  ordered  out  the  regiment  to  which 
he  belonged,  and,  seizing  the  culprit  with  his  own 
hands,  delivered  him  over  to  the  executioner.  "It 
is  better  friend,"  said  the  king,  with  tender  emotion^ 
"that  thou  shouldest  expiate  thy  offence  by  the 
sacrifice  of  life,  than  that  thy  crime  should  draw 
dow^n  the  vengeance  of  the  Almighty  upon  me,  and 
thy  gallant  comrades  :  for  though  I  consider  every 
soldier  in  the  light  of  a  child,  yet  I  am  destined  to 
perform  the  duties  of  a  judge,  no  less  than  those  of 

a  parent. "t 

Meanw  hile,  the  different  detachments  of  the 
Swedish  army  were  rapidly  collecting;  but,  as  they 
were  scattered  over  the  various  provinces  which 
extend  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Tirolian  mountains, 
their  union  was  attended  with  many  difficulties, 
and  aflbrded  room  for  the  display  of  those  astonish- 

*  Ilarte,  ii.  279.    Histoire  de  Gustave,  524.  f  Ibid,    llarte;  ibid. 
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iug  talents,  with  wliicb  the  generals  of  Gustavus 
were  endowed.  Aware  of  the  danger  to  which  rash- 
ness might  expose  them,  the  king  thought  it  expe- 
dient to  caution  Oxensteirn  against  the  perils  inci- 
dental to  precipitation.  "  Do  not  imagine,"  said 
he,  "  that  I  am  reduced  to  such  distress,  as  to 
make  it  necessary  for  you  to  brave  every  danger  for 
my  relief;  proceed  with  circumspection,  without 
suffering  your  apprehensions  for  my  safety  to  warp 
your  judgment;  for,  depend  upon  it,  I  shall  be 
able  to  look  my  enemies  in  the  face  much  longer 
than  they  are  inclined  to  believe."'*^ 

The  measures  adopted  by  the  different  com- 
manders corresponded  exactly  with  these  instruc- 
tions. William,  Duke  of  Weimar,  having  assembled 
the  forces  in  Lower  Saxony,  proceeded  to  Schwein- 
furt,  where,  being  joined  by  a  body  of  auxiliary 
Saxons,  he  crossed  the  Thuringian  forest,  and  ar- 
rived in  safety  at  Wurtzburg,  the  place  appointed 
for  his  junction  with  Oxenstiern.  The  chancellor 
on  his  part  had  been  equally  active  in  collecting 
the  troops  employed  in  the  provinces  contiguous  to 
the  Rhine ;  and,  being  reinforced  by  Banier,  and  a 
body  of  Hessians,  advanced  to  meet  the  Duke  of 
Weimar,  after  leaving  Horn,  with  a  strong  detach- 
ment, to  watch  the  motions  of  the  Spaniards.  Find- 
ing himself  at  the  head  of  little  less  than  fifty  thou- 
sand men,  he  directed  his  course  by  the  shortest 
route  toward  Nuremberg,  where  he  arrived  without 
experiencing  the  smallest  molestation.-f 

This  fortunate  event  was  celebrated  by  a  general 
thanksgiving;  for,  amid  the  public  distress,  the 
piety  of  Gustavus  regarded  festivity  as  presump- 

•  Khevenhiller,  xii.  161.  t  Puffendorf,  iv.  41. 
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tuous.  Being  now  superior  to  the  enemy  in  nume- 
rical strength,  he  resolved  no  longer  to  remain  on 
the  defensive;  Wallenstein,  on  the  contrary,  deter- 
mined at  all  events  to  avoid  an  engagement :  and,  in 
order  that  nothing  might  compel  him  to  relinquish 
his  plan,  he  surrounded  his  camp  with  additional 
fortifications. 

The  augmentation  of  numbers,  though  it  deliver- 
ed the  king  from  all  apprehensions  on  the  part  of 
the  enemy,  was  far  from  putting  an  end  to  his  dis- 
tress. To  behold  the  brave  companions  of  his  vie*  j 
tories  swept  away  by  fevers  and  dysenteries,  was  a 
calamity  too  severe  for  fortitude  to  endure;  yet  no 
remedy  presented  itself  which  reason  could  ap- 
prove. He  examined  repeatedly  the  enemy's  lines  ; 
he  consulted  his  generals  respecting  the  possibility 
of  storming  them ;  but  all  opinions  agreed  in  pro- 
nouncing the  enterprize  impracticable.  Drawing 
up  his  forces  in  order  of  battle,  he  daily  endeavour- 
ed to  tempt  his  antagonist  to  quit  his  intrench- 
ments ;  but  the  prudence  of  Wallenstein  was  im- 
moveable. Batteries  were  constructed  in  front  of 
the  Austrian  camp;  no  batteries,  however,  were 
raised  to  oppose  them.  Friedland  pertinaciously 
adhering  to  his  system,  contented  himself  with  re- 
moving to  a  more  elevated  spot,  out  of  reach  of  the 
Swedish  artillery.* 

The  patience  of  Gustavus  being  at  length  ex- 
hausted, in  a  moment  of  irritation  he  resolved  upon 
an  undertaking  so  desperate,  that  nothing  but  the 
extremest  necessity  ought  to  have  suggested  the 
attempt,  because  nothing  but  victory  could  justify 
it. 

•  Galetti,  i.  271.    Puffendorf,  22. 
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On  the  24th  of  August,  (the  fifty-eighth  day  after 
his  encampment  under  the  walls  of  Nuremberg)  in- 
telligence was  communicated,  by  an  Austrian  pri- 
soner, that  Wallenstein,  reduced  to  the  utmost  dis- 
tress, was  preparing  to  quit  his  position.*  The  cou- 
rage of  Gustavus  kindling  at  the  idea  of  surprising 
the  enemy  during  a  retreat,  he  ordered  his  troops 
to  prepare  for  combat;  great,  however,  was  his 
disappointment,  when,  upon  nearer  inspection,  he 
discovered  that  the  movement  was  for  the  purpose 
of  occupying  an  ancient  castle,  which  commanded 
their  lines ;  and  from  which,  if  suffered  to  fall  into 
his  hands,  they  might  be  severely  annoyed.  In- 
censed at  having  allowed  himself  to  be  so  easily 
deceived,  the  king  was  no  longer  master  of  his 
temper;  but,  giving  way  to  the  dictates  of  wounded 
pride,  hastily  resolved  to  persevere!  Pushing  for- 
ward with  an  impetuosity  which  nothing  could 
withstand,  he  compelled  the  Austrian  outposts  to 
retire  precipitately  to  the  camp,  which  occupied  an 
eminence  between  the  Rednitz  and  the  Biber.J 

The  post  of  honour  was  allotted  to  the  Germans, 
who,  after  the  most  brilliant  display  of  personal 
bravery,  were  compelled  to  retire  with  considerable 
loss.  Exasperated  at  an  occurrence  which  he  might 
easily  have  foreseen,  the  king  led  the  intrepid  Fin- 
landers  to  slaughter;  men  unconscious  of  fear,  and 
never  known  to  turn  their  backs  on  danger.  But 
intrepidity  now  was  of  little  avail ;  for  all  that  it 


*  There  is  great  reason  to  believe,  that  this  information  was  received 
from  a  confidential  servant  belonging  to  Aldiinger,  sent  on  purpose  to 
deceive  Gustavus. — Swed.  IntelL  i.  40. 

t  Ibid.  251. 

t  The  rivers  Pegnitz  and  Rednitz  unite  at  Furth.  The  Biber  nins  into 
the  former  below  Nuremberg. 
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could  arrive  at,  was  the  sterile  honour  of  immolating 
life  unprofitably.  Brigade  succeeded  to  brigade, 
exposed  for  hours,  without  the  smallest  covering, 
to  the  tremendous  fire  of  one  hundred  and  forty 
pieces  of  heavy  artillery ;  while  Wallenstein,  secure 
behind  a  triple  intrenchment,  derided  their  impo- 
tent fury.  The  whole  hill  was  involved  in  flames  ; 
yet  no  sooner  was  one  regiment  overpowered,  than 
another  was  ordered  to  replace  it ;  so  that  in  the 
course  of  an  action,  which  continued  without  inter- 
mission during  ten  hours,  every  corps  was  success 
sively  engaged. 

The  oldest  generals  universally  agreed,  that  they 
never  before  witnessed  so  tremendous  a  scene. 
Duke  Bernard  and  Wallenstein  had  their  horses^ 
shot  under  them,  and  the  king  himself  experienced 
a  narrow  escape,  the  heel  of  his  boot  being  carried 
away  by  a  cannon  ball."*  The  combat  continued 
with  unabating  ardour,  though  it  clearly  appeared 
to  every  officer,  except  to  Gustavus,  that  he  was 
sacrificing  the  lives  of  gallant  men,  without  the 
smallest  prospect  of  victory.  The  Landgrave  of 
Hesse,  afflicted  to  see  this  waste  of  blood,  ventured 
to  remonstrate :  *'  Sir,"  said  the  indignant  monarch, 
interrupting  him  hastily,  "  you  are  at  perfect  liberty 
to  retire.  I  will  reserve  the  glory  for  my  own  sub- 
jects, if  German  courage  is  so  easily  depressed." 
This  reproach  was  totally  unmerited  ;  but  rage  and 
disappointment  had  so  entirely  occupied  the  soul  of 


♦  "  A  Dutch  officer  reports  me  a  pretty  storie  of  a  compliment  (or  an 
allegiance  rather)  between  an  humble  ballet  and  the  king ;  namely,  that  a 
piece  of  the  sole  of  his  majestio's  boote,  neare  unto  the  great  toe  of  hi 
right  foote,  was  carried  away  with  a  shot.  This  bullet  knew  his 
for  a  king  should  be  touched  no  higher."  A  curious  specimen  of  style  and^ 
judgment! — Swed.  Intpl.  49. 
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Gustavus,  as  to  render  it  insensible  to  the  sugges- 
tions of  prudence,  and  deaf  to  the  cry  of  humanity. 
Never,  perhaps,  was  persevering  fortitude  display- 
ed more  conspicuously;  never,  perhaps,  was  com- 
mander more  ably  supported.    Banier  and  Torsten- 
son    were    particularly  distinguished,    and   Duke 
Bernard  displayed  those  splendid  talents,  which 
rendered  him  worthy  to  succeed  to  the  immortal 
Gustavus.     At  the  head  of  the  left  wing  he  fought 
heroically  against  the  right  of  the  Austrians ;  though 
conscious  that  he  was  leading  his  followers  to  cer- 
tain death,  he  climbed  the  rugged  mountain,  and, 
after  incredible  efforts,  gained  possession  of  an  emi- 
nence which   commanded    the  enemy's    intrench- 
ments.*      But  all  the  blood  that  had   been   shed 
had  flowed   ineffectually;    the  approach   of  night 
made  it  impossible  for  him  to  pursue  the  advantage, 
and  a  torrent  of  rain,   which  fell  before  morning, 
rendered  the  ground  impracticable  for  cannon.     A 
few  hours  reflection  convincing  the  king  that  for- 
tune for  once  had  deserted  him,  he  sent  for  Ber- 
nard ;  and,  after  a  liasty  conference,  the  trumpets 
sounded  a  retreat;  which  was  conducted   with  so 
much  skill  and  regularity,  that  Wallenstein  never 
attempted  to  disturb  it,  even  by  the  desultory  evo- 


*  Wheu  Gustavus  received  intelligence  of  this"  gallant  action,  he  ap- 
pears to  have  entertained  a  gleam  of  hope,  that  it  might  lead  to  some  de- 
cisive result.  Anxious,  however,  to  gain  more  minute  information,  he 
went  in  search  of  an  officer  on  whose  judgment  he  could  rely,  and  acci- 
dentally meeting;  Hepburn,  requested  him  to  examine  the  ground.  That 
gallant  Scot,  from  an  idea  that  his  merit  was  not  adequately  rewarded, 
had  signified  his  intention  of  quitting  the  Swedish  service,  and  was  ac- 
tually preparing  to  leave  the  army,  when  ho  Mas  attracted  to  the  field  by 
the  resistless  impulse  of  courage.  "  This,  sire,"  said  the  intrepid  warrior, 
"  is  an  order  which  I  will  readily  execute,  because  it  is  accompanied  witU 
danger." — Swed.  IntcU.  iii.  44. 
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liitions  of  the  Croats.  Nothing  is  more  difficult  16 
ascertain  than  the  respective  losses  sustained  in  a 
battle,  since  both  parties  are  interested  in  misrepre- 
senting them ;  but  we  may  fairly  conclude  the 
Swedes  to  have  been  the  greatest  sufferers,  on  ac- 
count of  their  exposed  situation.* 

This  sanguinary  conflict  appears  to  liave  inspired 
each  commander  with  increasing  admiration  for  the 
military  talents  of  his  opponents,  f  During  fourteen 
days  they  continued  in  sight  of  each  other;  and, 
though  both  of  them  endured  the  severest  distress, 
neither  was  inclined  to  renounce  the  barren  gratifi- 
cation of  beholding  an  adversary  retreat.  In  the 
bosom  of  Wallenstein  pride,  however,  was  the  pre- 
dominant passion ;  humanity  in  that  of  Gustavus. 
The  former,  in  consequence,  would  have  seen  the 
last  soldier  expire  with  hunger,  rather  than  depart 
from  the  resolution  of  never  moving,  till  the  Swedes 
had  set  him  the  example.  But  the  compassionate 
heart  of  the  latter  could  ill  endure  the  thought  of 
occasioning  by  his  obstinacy  the  destruction  of 
those  whom  he  had  undertaken  to  defend ;  and,  so 
long  as  the  armies  remained  in  the  vicinity  of  Nurem- 
berg, it  was  impossible  that  the  malady  should 
abate.  Ten  thousand  of  the  inhabitants  had  al- 
ready fallen  victims  to  a  pestilential  malady,  which 
daily  augmented  with  alarming  rapidity  f  and,  in 
the  Swedish  camp,  nearly  double  that  number  had 
perished.  From  the  adjacent  fields  every  vestige  of 
vegetation  had  disappeared ;  the  farm-houses  and 


*  According  to  Galetti  three  thousand  Swedes  were  slain  (276);  but 
most  authors  considerably  diminish  the  number. 

t  A  very  spirited  accourt  of  the  whole  proceedings  may  be  found  in 
Burgus,  377,  ac. 
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villages  were  reduced  to  ashes ;  and  their  miserable 
tenants,  stripped  of  every  thing  necessary  for  the 
sustentation  of  life,  filled  the  air  with  their  curses 
and  lamentations.  Impregnated  with  the  noxious 
effluvia  of  putrescent  carcases,  every  breeze  dis- 
persed contagion. 

With  a  bosom  bleeding  for  the  evils  which  he  had 
been  compelled  to  inflict,  and  utterly  despairing  to 
subdue  the  stubbornness  of  his  rival,  the  Swedish 
monarch  broke  up  his  camp  on  the  eighth  of  Sep- 
tember.     This   sacrifice  of  pride  to    compassion 
might  probably  have  been   sooner  consummated, 
had  he  not  been  detained  by  the  dread  of  exposing 
his  faithful  allies  to  the  fury  of  Wallenstein,  who 
repeatedly  swore  to  punish  their  obstinacy  by  a 
memorable  revenge.      These  apprehensions,  how- 
ever, were  in  great  measure  dissipated  by  the  gal- 
lantry of  Kniphausen,  who  spontaneously  offered  to 
defend  the  city  with  four  thousand  men,  under  the 
penalty  of  losing  his  head.     Unwilling  even  at  last 
to  abandon  his  post  without  the  entire  approbation 
of  the  citizens,  Gustavus,  having  requested  that  an 
extraordinary  assembly  might  be  called,  addressed 
himself  thus  to  the  senate:  "  Gentlemen,"  said  he, 
pointing  to  their  destined  governor,   "  this  gallant 
officer  once  defended  an  open  village,  for  several 
days,  against  all  the  efforts  of  Tilly."*     All  fears 
being  now  dispelled,  they  not  only  agreed  to  the 
the  king's  proposal,  but  undertook  to  maintain  the 
Swedish  garrison  at  their  own  expense.     Delighted 
at  finding  so  much  magnanimity  among  men  of  com- 
mercial pursuits,  Gustavus  explained  to  them  the 


Gualdo,  135, 
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many  flifficulties  which  Wallenstein  must  en- 
counter, should  he  rashly  undertake  a  long  and 
arduous  siege  at  the  approach  of  winter;  "  but 
should  he  attempt  it,"  added  he,  **  no  distance  nor 
obstacles  shall  prevent  me  from  immediately  march- 
ing to  your  relief."* 

The  Swedish  army,  before  it  decamped,  pre- 
sented battle  to  the  imperialists.  Far  however 
from  accepting  the  challenge,  their  prudent  com- 
mander positively  forbade  even  a  cannon  to  be  dis- 
charged, for  fear  a  skirmish  might  ensue.  Con- 
vinced by  repeated  failures  that  no  insults  could  in- 
duce him  to  hazard  a  battle,  the  king  proceeded  by 
easy  marches  to  Windesheim,  where  he  allowed 
the  troops  a  few  days  repose,  in  a  country  abound- 
ing in  wholesome  sustenance,  and  enjoying  the 
blessing  of  an  uncontaminated  atmosphere. 

Far  from  entertaining  any  hostile  designs  against 
Nuremberg,  Wallenstein  does  not  appear  to  have 
considered  his  own  position  as  perfectly  secure. 
Apprehensive  that  the  retreat  of  the  Swedes  might 
be  intended  as  a  stratagem  to  draw  him  from  his 
intrench ments,  he  never  moved  till  he  had  received 
unquestionable  information  that  they  were  actually 
approaching  the  frontier  of  Bavaria.'t'  This  intelli- 
gence having  been  confirmed  from  various  quarters, 
he  prepared  for  his  departure,  after  setting  fire 
to  a  prodigious  quantity  of  baggage  and  military 
stores.  J  A  great  number  of  casques,  and  cuirasses, 
and  other  martial  implements  were  left  behind, 
which  were  religiously  preserved  as  military  tro- 
phies in  the  arsenal  of  Nuremberg. 

Unable  to  satiate  his  vengeance  in  the  blood  of 

*  Harte,  ii.  321.        f  Schmidt,  v.  9.        t  Burgus,  388. 
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the  citizens,  Friedlaud  indulged  his  relentless  fury, 
by  effacing  the  few  remains  of  civilized  life  which 
had  escaped  the  ferocity  of  the  Croats.  Thick 
columns  of  smoke,  ascending  in  every  direction, 
announced  the  melancholy  destiny  which  would 
have  awaited  the  city,  had  his  power  been  equal  to 
his  resentment.  Crossing  the  Rednitz,  he  marched 
to  Forheim,  laying  waste  the  country  like  an  angry 
demon,  whose  highest  gratification  is  to  destroy.* 

In  order  to  follow  Gustavus  with  uninterrupted 
attention,  we  have  been  tempted  to  neglect  those 
military  operations  in  which  he  was  not  personally 
engaged ;  and,  as  a  moment  of  leisure  is  afforded 
for  the  inquiry,  to  them  we  shall  now  return. 

In  the  preceding  pages  we  saw  the  Archbishop  of 
Treves  endeavouring  to  escape  from  the  rapacity 
of  the  Spaniards,  by  putting  himself  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Louis  XIIL  But  the  army  destined  for 
the  defence  of  the  electorate,  proving  too  weak  for 
the  recovery  of  Coblentz,  the  French  were  re- 
duced to  the  humiliating  alternative,  of  either  aban- 
doning the  enterprize  altogether,  or  of  soliciting  the 
assistance  of  Sweden.  However  mortifying  this 
necessity  might  prove  to  the  feelings  of  a  people, 
whose  vanity  was  always  unbounded,  they  pre- 
ferred a  conquest  effected  by  the  co-operation  of 
an  ally,  to  the  disgrace  of  an  unsuccessful  cam- 
paign. No  soonor  was  Horn  apprised  of  their  dis- 
tress, than  he  flew  to  their  succour;  and  soon 
compelled  the  city  to  surrender. 

All  communication  being  now  cut  off  between 
the  Lower  Palatinate  and  the  Netherlands,  Gus- 


*  Puffendorf,  iv,  53,    Khevenhiller,  xii.  157.     Gaudctque  viam  fecisse 
jruine. 
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taviis  is  supposed  to  have  formed  the  design  of  re- 
instating the  unfortunate  Frederic ;  and,  as  a  pre- 
paratory step,  sent  orders  to  Horn  to  follow  up 
the  advantages  already  obtained,  till  he  had  forced 
the  Spaniards  to  evacuate  the  Palatinate;  while 
the  Rhinegrave  Otho  Louis  was  directed  to  attack 
the  imperialists  in  Alsace.* 

Montecuculi,  whose  skilful  and  enterprising  cou- 
rage was  destined  to  great  and  merited  renown, 
had  lately  been  appointed  to  the  command  of  an 
army,  assembled  in  the  vicinity  of  Constance,  and 
designed  for  the  protection  of  Brissac.  The  local 
strength  of  that  important  fortress  rendered  it  at 
once  a  receptacle  for  military  stores,  and  a  place  of 
rendezvous  for  the  numerous  levies  which  were 
training  in  the  adjacent  provinces.  Hearing  that 
the  Swedisli  force  had  been  considerably  weak- 
ened by  repeated  detachments,  Montecuculi,  whose 
troops  were  daily  deserting  from  want  of  pay,  re- 
solved by  the  plunder  of  the  Duchy  of  Wirtemberg 
to  procure  at  least  a  temporary  supply.  No  sooner 
was  the  duke  apprised  of  his  intention,  than  he 
hastily  assembled  the  militia,  and  marched  toward 
the  frontier  to  meet  the  enemy ;  but,  finding  them 
superior  both  in  numbers  and  discipline,  he  pru- 
dently retired  to  the  impenetrable  fastnesses  in 
which  the  interior  of  Suabia  abound s.f 

Impelled  by  the  necessity  of  providing  subsist- 
ence for  his  famished  soldiers,  the  Austrian  gene- 
ral advanced  with  celerity  at  the  head  of  the  ca- 
valry, to  whom  he  allowed,  as  a  substitute  for 
regular  pay,  the  unfettered  indulgence   of  every 


•  Puffendorf,  iv.  37. 

t  Giialdo,  123,  recounts  events  in  which  he  was  bijiiself  an  actor. 
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brutal  appetite.  The  small  town  of  Knitlingen 
was  abandoned  to  the  flames,  because  the  indi- 
gence of  its  inhabitants  afforded  nothing  to  satiate 
rapacity.* 

While  these  savage  banditti  were  gratifying  their 
ferocity  with  this  fiend-like  amusement,  intelligence 
arrived  that  an  Austrian  column  had  been  sur- 
rounded, as  it  was  marching  for  the  purpose  of 
surprising  Wiseloch,  and  unless  speedily  succoured 
must  soon  be  forced  to  surrender  at  discretion. 
Apprehensive  of  the  consequences  of  entangling 
himself  in  a  country  covered  with  forests,  Monte- 
cuculi  prudently  hesitated  ;  but  Ossia,  an  officer  of 
great  experience,  who  was  second  in  command,  al- 
lured by  the  prospect  of  an  abundant  booty,  (as 
most  of  the  wealth  of  the  adjacent  provinces  was 
known  to  be  deposited  at  Wiseloch)  insisted  that 
the  enterprize  could  not  be  declined  without  ex- 
posing the  army  to  eternal  disgrace  :  Montecuculi, 
taking  fire  at  the  imputation,  suffered  courage  to 
get  the  better  of  judgment.  The  event  however 
fully  justified  his  suspicions  ;  for,  being  attacked  by 
the  rhinegrave,  who  issued  unexpectedly  from  the 
adjacent  woods,  the  whole  body  was  instantly 
thrown  into  confusion,  and  the  greater  part  of 
them  cut  in  pieces.  It  was  to  the  speed  of  their 
horses  that  Montecuculi  and  Ossa  were  indebted 
for  safety .t 

The  invasion  of  his  dominions,  without  any  pre- 
vious declaration  of  hostilities,  determined  the  Duke 
<^f  Wirtemberg  to  accede  to  the  treaty  so  repeatedly 
proposed  by  the  King  of  Sweden. J 


♦  Gualdo,  123.     Swed.  Intcll.  iv.  40. 

t  Gualdo,  ib.    Swc-d.  Intell.  44.     Puffendorf,  iv.  51.      t  Gualdo,  12 r. 
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The  example  of  a  prince,  more  celebrated  for 
prudence  than  for  courage,  was  followed  by  many 
of  the  Alsacian  barons,  by  whose  assistance  Gus- 
tavus  was  enabled  to  raise  several  additional  re- 
giments, and  to  draw  supplies  from  a  country, 
whose  natural  exuberance  still  afforded  ample  re- 
sources.* Availing  themselves  of  the  friendly  dis- 
position of  the  natives,  the  Swedish  commanders 
reduced  the  greater  part  of  that  fertile  province, 
and  were  even  received  at  Strasburg  with  cordial 
marks  of  attachment.t 

In  Saxony  affairs  wore  a  less  favourable  aspect, 
because  they  were  conducted  with  less  ability. 
All  endeavours  having  failed  to  induce  the  elector 
to  accede  to  a  separate  peace,  the  court  of  Vienna 
determined  to  effect  by  coercion  what  it  had  inef 
fectually  attempted  by  solicitation.  Orders  were 
in  consequence  issued  for  the  Silesian  army  to  enter 
Lusatia.  Fire  and  devastation  accompanied  their 
steps,  according  to  the  usual  practice  of  Austria, 
who  constantly  acted,  as  if  she  thought  the  calami- 
ties incidental  to  war  too  lenient  for  the  gratifica- 
tion of  orthodox  hatred,  unless  heightened  by  gra- 
tuitous cruelty.  Lubben,  Zittau,  and  Gorlitz,  hav- 
ing fallen  successively  a  prey  to  the  brutality  of  the 
victors,  the  elector  grew  alarmed  fpr  the  safety  of 
Dresden,  and  began  seriously  to  prepare  for  its 
defence.  Under  pretence  that  a  diversion  would  be 
the  most  effectual  method  of  averting  the  storm, 
Arnheim  entered  Silesia,  where  he  invested  Glogau ; 
and,  having  carried  it  by  assault,  put  every  man  to 
the  sword,  in  retaliation  for  the  atrocities  com- 
mitted in  the  electorate.     Crossing  the  Oder  upon 

♦  Histoire  de  Gustave,  530.  f  Swed,  Intell  iv.  125. 
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a  temporary  bridge,  he  followed  the  imperialists, 
who  fled  to  Breslau,  where  they  expected  to  find 
an  asylum.  But  as  neither  threats  nor  intreaties 
could  procure  them  admission,  they  sought  a  refuge 
behind  the  ramparts  of  Lissa,  while  the  Saxons 
advancing,  without  the  smallest  opposition,  reduced 
nearly  the  whole  of  Silesia. 

This  enterprise,  though  apparently  glorious  to 
the  Saxon  arms,  was  so  eminently  deficient  in 
common  prudence,  as  to  create  a  suspicion  that 
Arnheim  had  pushed  his  conquest  to  the  frontiers 
of  Hungary,  for  the  purpose  of  leaving  his  master's 
dominions  a  prey  to  the  fury  of  Wallenstein :  for 
no  sooner  was  the  haughty  dictator  informed  of  the 
defenceless  state  of  the  electorate,  than  he  sent 
Hoik  with  directions  to  ravage  the  country  with 
fire  and  sword :  for  the  execution  of  a  plan  so 
repugnant  to  the  feelings  of  a  generous  mind,  no 
fitter  instrument  could  have  been  selected.  What- 
ever was  clothed  in  a  human  form,  from  the  ami- 
able innocence  of  helpless  infancy  to  the  no  less 
helpless  decrepitude  of  age,  became  the  object  of 
his  sanguinary  fury.^  To  die  without  insult  was  a 
blessing  reserved  for  such  alone,  as  wanted  attrac- 
tions to  excite  those  carnal  appetites,  which  nature 
implanted  in  the  breast  of  man,  to  shew  how  nearly 
he  is  allied  to  the  brute  creation,  when  his  passions 
are  no  longer  under  the  guidance  of  reason.  From 
the  windows  of  his  palace  the  trembling  sovereign 
beheld  the  towns  and  villages  involved  in  flames  : 
and  the  fruits  of  the  earth  unmercifully  blighted  by 


*  "Near  Friberg  Hoik's  men  taking  Iiigh  displeasure  at  a  certaine 
minister  of  the  countrey,  a  man  of  rare  learning,  first  hewed  him 
in  pieces  with  their  swords,  and  then  flung-  Jiini  lu  Ih.ir  dug"^  to  be 
eaten."    Swed.  Intell.  iii.  100. 
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the  torch  of  devastation,  before  they  had  attained 
to  maturity. 

With  no  less  ferocity  Gall  as  advanced  by  Hoff 
and  Placien.  Chemnitz  and  Altenburg,  both  flou- 
rishing towns,  were  reduced  to  ashes  with  wanton 
barbarity,*  after  which  glorious  exploits  he  formed 
a  junction  with  Hoik,  a  worthy  coadjutor,  when 
they  compelled  Freyberg  to  pay  an  extravagant 
ransom,  in  order  to  save  from  profanation  the  mag- 
nificent sepulchres  of  the  Saxon  family,  which 
Gallas  with  more  than  Gothic  impiety  was  pre- 
paring rudely  to  violate.  Following  the  course  of 
the  Elbe  they  took  possession  of  Meissen,  so  cele- 
brated for  its  manufactory  of  porcelaine,  and  were 
actually  preparing  to  glut  their  avidity  by  the  plun- 
der of  Leipsic,  when  they  w  ere  suddenly  stopped 
in  their  sanguinary  career,  by  an  unexpected  order 
from  Wallenstein.f 

Pappenheim  meanwhile  had  supported  the  war 
in  Lower  Saxony  with  admirable  skill,  but  with 
varying  fortune.  When  compelled  by  Banier  to 
abandon  the  Elbe,  he  burst  into  Hessia  like  a  de- 
structive torrent,  sweeping  every  thing  away  which 
could  embellish  life,  or  administer  to  the  comforts 
of  man.  After  reducing  the  landgraivate  to  a  pei^ 
feet  desart,  he  made  a  wonderful  effort  for  the  re- 
lief of  Maestrich,  then  upon  the  point  of  surrender- 
ing to  the  Prince  of  Orange.     This  latter  enterprrze 


*  Swed.  Iiitell.  iii.  100. 

t  Khevenhiller,  xii.  49.  Histoire  de  Gustave,  638- — It  is  necessary  to 
observe  tliat  this  hasty  sketch  embraces  events,  which  occurred  both 
before  and  after  the  blockade  of  N  uremberg.  But  chronological  exactness 
would  have  interrupted  the  narrative,  which  it  was  important  to  present 
to  the  reader's  eye  clear  and  unbroken,  Gallas  for  instance  was  present 
ill  the  camp  before  Nuremberg,  where  he  commanded  a  division  of  tlie 
imjKrrial  army. 
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however  completely  failed  through  the  jealousy  of 
the  Spanish  commanders,*  who  had  the  baseness 
to  witness  the  heroism  of  Pappenheim,  without 
being  impelled  by  a  sentiment  of  honour  to  assist 
him.t  Recalled  in  haste  for  the  defence  of  West- 
phalia, where  the  Swedes,  under  the  orders  of 
Luneburg  and  Baudissen,  were  daily  becoming 
more  formidable,  his  presence  by  restoring  confi- 
dence to  the  disheartened  troops  arrested  the  pro- 
gress of  the  enemy,  and  even  compelled  them  to 
raise  the  siege  of  Paderborn.J 

After  the  belligerent  armies  had  quitted  Nurem- 
berg, the  King  of  Sweden  expected  that  Maximilian 
at  least  would  follow  him  into  Bavaria;  but,  finding 
that  he  still  continued  with  Wallenstein,  he  began 
to  suspect  that  they  intended  to  abandon  the  coun^ 
try  south  of  the  Danube,  with  the  view  of  making 
themselves  masters  of  the  Franconian  fortresses,  and 
thus  intercepting  his  communication  with  northern 
Germany.  Anxious,  however,  to  provide  against  the 
impending  storm,  in  whatever  quarter  it  might  burst, 
he  divided  his  army  into  two  bodies ;  one  of  which, 
under  Duke  Bernard,  was  destined  to  act  on  the 
banks  of  the  Mayne,  while  at  the  head  of  the  other 
he  determined  to  penetrate  into  the  hereditary  domi- 
nions of  Austria.  This  latter  resolution  is  said  to 
have  been  embraced  in  conformity  to  the  advice 
of  Oxenstiern,  who  felt  assured  that  Wallenstein 
would  be  recalled  for  the  defence  of  Vienna,  before 
his  master  arrrived  at  Munich.  This  supposition, 
though  founded  upon  the  most  rational  calcula- 


*  Gonsalvo  di  Cordova,  and  the  Marquis  of  Saiita  Croce. 

t  Ilarte,  ii.  308.    Gualdo,  132. 

t  Puffendorf,  iv.  44.    Lotichius,  i.  1033. 
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tions,  proved  erroneous ;  because  the  plans  of  the 
enemy  were  guided  by  motives  very  different  from 
those  by  which,  under  similar  circumstances,  that 
honest  statesman  would  have  been  actuated. 

After  ineffectually  attempting  to  surprise  Culm- 
bach  and  Coburg,  and  sacking  Bareuth,  Friedland 
renounced  the  project  of  recovering  Franconia,  in- 
duced alike  by  the  difficulty  of  the  undertaking 
and  the  hope  of  accomplishing,  without  interrup- 
tion, the  long-meditated  conquest  of  Saxony.  Deaf 
to  the  intreaties  of  Maximilian,  he  abandoned  him 
entirely  to  his  own  resources;  and,  though  the  Ba- 
varian army  was  reduced  to  little  more  than  seven 
thousand  men,  he  suffered  him  to  depart  with  the 
bitter  reflection,  of  having  wasted  the  blood  and 
treasure  of  his  subjects  for  no  better  purpose  than 
to  gratify  the  vanity  of  a  rival.* 

After  retaking  Rayne,  which  had  been  suffered 
to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  by  the  das- 
tardly conduct  of  the  governor,  the  king  proceeded 
to  Neuburg,  in  pursuit  of  Montecuculi,  who,  in 
spite  of  the  exertions  of  his  vigilant  adversary,  con- 
trived to  take  shelter  in  Ratisbonne.  No  man  re- 
warded merit  with  greater  generosity  than  Gus- 
tavus,  but  he  punished  cowardice  with  no  less  se- 
verity. Rayne  having  been  plentifully  provided 
with  every  thing  necessary  for  its  defence,  the  king 
was  so  exasperated  at  the  timidity  of  Mitzval,  that 
he  caused  him  to  be  beheaded  in  presence  of  the 
whole  army,  unmoved  by  the  urgent  petitions  of 
the  queen,  who,  with  the  characteristic  sensibility 
of  her  sex,  implored  a  mitigation  of  the  sentence. 
Desirous  of  securing  his  conquests  in  Bavaria,  by 


Puffcndoif,  iv.  55.    Hartc,  ii.  36. 
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the  possession  of  some  important  fortress,  he  was 
making  preparations  for  besieging  Ingolstadt,  and 
had  actually  embarked  his  artillery  on  the  Danube, 
when  a  courier  arrived  witli  the  unwelcome  intelli- 
gence that  the  imperial  army  had  burst  into  Misnia. 
Not  a  moment  was  required  for  deliberation ;  his 
character  for  honour  was  at  stake;  and  though 
he  might  perhaps  have  been  able  to  justify  to 
the  world  the  abandonment  of  John  George,  his 
own  conscience  was  less  easily  satisfied.  Having 
left  a  body  of  troops  under  Prince  Christian  of 
Birkenfeldt,  as  provisionary  commander  till  the  re- 
covery of  Banier,  who  had  been  wounded  in  storm- 
ing the  Austrian  lines,  and  sent  directions  for  the 
different  detachments  to  join  him  on  his  march,  he 
hastened  to  Nuremberg,  to  arrange  with  Oxenstiern 
a  plan  for  the  defence  of  Franconia.  Their  confer- 
ences were  protracted  for  three  days,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  which  the  king  hurried  to  Schweinfurth, 
where  the  virtuous  Eleanora  awaited  his  arrival; 
while  Kniphausen  followed  with  the  garrison  of 
Nuremberg,  no  longer  required  for  its  protection. 
After  uniting  with  Bernard  in  the  Thuringian  fo- 
rest, he  found  himself  at  the  head  of  twenty  thou- 
sand men,  tlie  bravest  and  best  disciplined  in  Eu- 
rope. 

Nothing  less  than  the  extraordinary  celerity  of 
his  march  could  have  enabled  Gustavus  to  get  pos- 
session of  Erfurt  before  the  arrival  of  Pappenheim, 
who  no  sooner  received  intelligence  of  his  approach 
than  he  attempted,  by  a  bold  and  rapid  movement, 
to  occupy  that  important  fortress,  together  with 
Naumburg,  justly  regarded  as  the  key  of  the  Elec- 
torate. It  was  before  his  departure  from  the  former 
city,  that  the  King  of  Sweden  took  leave  of  his 

VOL.   I.  3  b 
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amiable  consoTt,  with  more  than  wonted  solemnity, 
as  if  he  had  anticipated  the  fate  that  awaited  him. 

Gnstavus  having  received  intelligence  that  Pap- 
penheim  was  advancing,  by  hasty  marches,  to  pass 
the  Saale  at  Merseburg,  dispatched  Bernard,  with 
some  regiments  of  cavalry,  to  watch  his  motions ; 
leaving  him  at  liberty  to  conduct  his  operations  as 
circumstances  might  render  expedient.  Yet,  in 
spite  of  the  skill  and  activity  of  that  enterprising 
warrior,  Pappenheim  effected  a  junction  with  Fried- 
land;  who,  after  his  separation  from  Maximilian, 
had  penetrated  without  opposition  to  the  gates  of 
Leipsic,  and  compelled  it  to  receive  an  Austrian 
garrison.  It  was  evidently  his  intention  to  have  pro- 
ceeded to  Dresden,  but  the  rapidity  of  the  enemy 
compelled  him  to  adopt  a  different  system ;  as  he 
might  otherwise  have  found  himself  entangled  in 
the  web  which  he  had  been  artfully  preparing  for 
the  elector^  who  lay  with  his  forces  in  the  vicinity 
of  Torgau,  and  might  have  easily  fallen  upon  the 
rear  of  the  Austrians,  while  the  Swedes  attacked 
them  in  front.*^ 

To  frustrate  the  execution  of  this  design,  as  well 
as  to  cut  off  a  column  under  the  Duke  of  Luneburg, 
which  was  actually  on  its  march  from  Lower  Sax- 
ony, appear  to  have  been  the  principal  objects 
which  occupied  Wallenstein.  The  latter  would 
have  proved  no  easy  task,  had  the  duke  conformed 
to  the  instructions  of  Gustavus;  but,  instead  of 
proceeding  by  Halle  or  Eichfeldt,  he  flattered  him- 
self to  meet  with  fewer  obstructions  on  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  Elbe ;  but  when  he  arrived  at  Wittem- 
berg,  he  found  himself  involved  in  so  many  diffi- 

*  Galctti,  289.    Bnrgus,  392.    ] 
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allies,  that  he  abandoned  the  enterprise  in  des- 
spair.* 

On  the  first  of  November,  1632,  the  Swedes  enter- 
ed Naumburg,  situated  upon  the  Saale,  in  a  narrow 
valley,  about  half  way  between  Erfurt  and  Leipsic. 
The  name  of  Gustavus  was  so  popular  in  Saxony, 
that  he  was  welcomed  with  an  adoration  almost  ido- 
latrous*     From  all  the  adjacent  villages  the  inha- 
bitants flocked  by  thousands  to  behold  the  hero 
who  had  so  lately  rescued  them  from  the  fangs  of 
Tilly,    and   who    now   returned   to  protect   them 
against  the  ferocity  of  a  commander  no  less  san- 
guinary and  rapacious.*     With  prayers  and  bless- 
ings they  crouded  round  him,  imprinting  kisses  on 
his  boots,  or  on  the  hem  of  his  garment.     Though 
a  heart  so  alive  to  every  tender  feeling  as  that  of 
Gustavus,  was  far  from  insensible  to  this  enthusi- 
astic gratitude,  still  he  revolted  at  finding  himself 
the  object  of  veneration  too  profound  to  be  offered 
to  a  mortal.     Turning  to  his  chaplain,  Fabritius, 
he  made  the  following  observation,  which  the  event 
almost    rendered    prophetic:     "  Notwithstanding 
every  enterprise  has  hitherto  prospered,  I  greatly 
fear  that  some  unforeseen  misfortune  will  shortly 
convince  this  deluded  people  of  their  folly,  in  ad- 
dressing such  unfounded  homage  to  a  being,  sub- 
ject like  themselves    to    all  the   frailties  of  mor- 
tality."! 

By  possessing  themselves  of  Naumburg,  together 
with  the  adjacent  defiles,  the  imperialists  would 
have  been  enabled  materially  to  obstruct  the  opera- 
tions of  the  enemy,  the  neighbouring  country  being 


PiifFcndorf,  iv.  50;  f  Khcvenhiller,  xii.  168. 

X  Haite,  ii.a^I.    Gaktti,  293. 
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particularly  calculated  for  a  defensive  system  of 
warfare.  WaUensteiii,  when  too  late,  perceived  liis 
error  in  having  neglected  to  occupy  the  passes,  and 
would  probably  have  attempted  to  retrieve  it  by 
temerity,  had  he  not  been  deterred  from  attacking 
the  Swedes  by  the  judicious  remonstrances  of  Pap- 
penheim.  The  opinion  of  an  officer,  so  conspicuous 
for  enterprising  courage,  could  not  fail  of  produ- 
cing considerable  effect,  when  he  objected  to  a  pro- 
ject on  account  of  its  rashness ;  and,  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  he  estimated  too  justly  the  talents 
of  Gustavus,  to  doubt  that  he  would  avail  himself 
of  every  local  advantage,  ta  render  his  position 
unassailable  *  He  farther  contended,  that  at  the 
approach  of  winter  it  would  be  highly  imprudent 
to  expose  the  troops  to  unnecessary  hardships,  ex- 
hausted as  they  were  by  a  series  of  sufferings  un- 
equalled in  any  former  campaign ;  and,  as  an  addi- 
tional argument  for  avoiding  an  engagement,  he 
urged  the  propriety  of  endeavouring  to  relieve  the 
city  of  Cologne,t  and  of  checking  the  progress  of 
Bauditzen  in  Westphalia.  Under  these  circum-, 
stances,  he  recommended  to  the  generalissimo  ta 
canton  the  troops  in  the  adjacent  towns,  which  he 
thought  might  be  effected  in  such  a  manner,  as  ta 
allow  of  their  being  assembled  at  the  shortest 
notice.t 

The  idea  of  sending  an  amy  into  wmter  quarters,^ 
at  the  very  moment  when  an  army  was  advancing 
against  it,  appears  an  enigma  of  no  easy  solution^ 


•  Pa|>pcnl)cim  was  not  mistaken;  for  tlie  king  was  no  sooner  master  oi 
NauYnitnrg,  than  he  caused  it  to  be  surrounded  with  a  strong  intrench 
Bieut. — 1  ianc!ie\ille,  427. 

f  liesi(  geu  b}  the  Duice  of  Berg. 

t  K-hevenhillcr,  186.    Histoire  de  Gustare^.  550. 
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iftotwithstancling  the  explanation  already  given  ;  be- 
<5ause  it  was  hardly  possible  to  imagine,  that  the 
most  enterprising  general  who  had  appeared  in  the 
world  since  the  days  of  the  first  and  the  greatest 
of  the  Caesars,  should  have  resisted  the  temptation 
of  displaying  his  triumphant  banners  on  the  walls 
of  Vienna,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  remaining  in- 
active on  the  confines  of  Saxony.  It  is,  therefore, 
necessary  to  suppose,  that  the  advice  of  Pappen- 
iieim  proceeded  from  motives  of  which  we  are  igno- 
rant, since  it  made  so  strong  an  impression  upon 
Wallenstein,  that  he  not  only  entrusted  the  author 
of  it  with  the  defence  of  Westphalia,  but  even  im- 
prudently weakened  his  own  army,  that  he  might 
enal)le  Pappenheim  to  act  with  additional  vigour. 
Having  thus  settled  a  plan  for  their  future  opera- 
tions, Weissenfels  was  abandoned*  by  the  impe- 
rialists, though  Coloredo  was  left  with  an  inconsi- 
tlerable  force  to  protect  the  castle,  and  to  watch  the 
motions  of  the  enemy. f 

According  to  the  opinion  generally  entertained, 
<justavus  did  not  intend  to  have  given  battle  to  the 
Austrians  till  he  should  have  effected  a  junction 
with  the  Saxons;  who,  in  conformity  to  a  plan 
judiciously  traced  by  that  consummate  master  in 
the  science  of  war,  were  to  cross  the  Mulda  at 
Eulemburg,  and  to  meet  him  in  the  vicinity  of 
Grimma.J    To  facilitate  the  execution  of  this  im- 


•  November  4,  1632. 

t  Francheville,  426.  The  latter  part  of  this  interesting  publication, 
comprising  a  long  and  scientific  dissertation  upon  the  battles  of  Brciten- 
feld  and  of  Lutzen,  is  attributed  to  an  officer  of  eminence  in  the  Pnissian 
service,  who  repeatedly  examined  the  ground  where  those  memorable 
-actions  took  place,  and  drew  plans  of  them  upon  the  very  spots  wher<,» 
they  were  fought. 

t  Harte,  ii.  350. 
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portant  design,  he  directed  his  march  by  Wethau, 
Plotha,  and  Gleitzberg;  but  having  gained  intelli- 
gence that  Pappenheim  had  been  detached  from  the 
main  army,  he  resolved  immediately  to  attack  the 
enemy,  before  the  ablest  of  their  generals  could  be 
recalled.* 

From  the  most  credible  authorities,  we  learn  that 
Wallenstein  was  no  less  astonished  than  discon- 
certed, when  he  was  apprised  by  Coloredo  that  the 
Swedes  were  approaching.!  Surrounded  by  diffi- 
culties, of  which  the  greater  part  were  created  by 
his  own  imprudence,  he  hesitated  at  first  in  what 
manner  to  act;  pride,  however,  presenting  to  his 
troubled  imagination  the  ignominy  inseparable  from 
a  hasty  retreat,  he  sent  orders  for  Pappenheim  in- 
stantaneously to  abandon  the  siege  of  Moritzburg,  J 
and  to  join  him  with  all  his  forces  at  Lutzen. 

The  death  of  the  most  illustrious  of  modern  com- 
manders has  given  a  melancholy  celebrity  to  the 
battle  of  Lutzen,  which  makes  it  scarcely  less  an 
object  of  curiosity  to  posterity  than  it  proved  a 
subject  of  affliction  to  the  protestants.  The  eyes 
of  all  Europe  were  attentively  fixed  on  the  plains  of 
Saxony,  where  the  approaching  combat  was  ex- 
pected to  determine  a  question,  as  momentous  as 
any  which  had  ever  been  decided  by  the  sword. 
Compared  with  the  enormous  hosts  which  are  sent 
into  the  field  by  the  powerful  nations  of  the  present 


*  Fifth  of  November.    Puffendorf,  iv.  63. 

t  If  this  was  actually  the  case,  it  is  certain  that  Gustavus  must  have 
completely  deceived  both  him  and  Pappenheim,  respecting  his  future  in- 
tentions. This,  indeed,  is  the  only  supposition  which  can  render  their 
conduct  intelligible ;  because  they  could  never  have  dreamed  of  separating^ 
the  army,  unless  they  had  been  persuaded  that  he  would  remain  upon 
the  defensive. 

I  The  citadel  of  Halle. 
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age,  both  Swedes  and  Austrians  were  numerically 
weak;  but,  since  the  destruction  of  republican 
Rome,  none  ever  exceeded  the  troops  in  valour  and 
discipline,  and  few  had  equalled  the  commanders 
in  reputation.  On  one  side,  we  behold  a  young 
and  adventurous  warrior,  on  whom  fortune  had 
mvaribly  smiled,  contending  in  the  cause  of  reli- 
gion and  freedom ;  assisted  by  generals  whom  he 
had  trained  to  conquest,  and  who  were  anxious  to 
deserve  the  approbation  of  a  sovereign,  no  less  c*a- 
pable  of  appreciating  merit,  than  prompt  to  reward 
it.  Neither  were  the  soldiers  unworthy  of  their 
leaders.  Accustomed  from  their  infancy  to  the  tem- 
pestuous blasts  which  sweep  the  Dalecarlian  fo- 
rests, and  inured  to  hardships,  which,  to  men  ener- 
vated by  the  comforts  of  a  more  genial  climate, 
would  have  appeared  intolerable,  they  contem- 
plated the  monarch,  by  whom  they  were  conducted 
from  triumph  to  triumph,  with  sentiments  of  the 
tenderest  affection,  esteeming  him  as  a  friend,  re- 
vering him  as  a  father,  and  adoring  him  as  a  pro- 
tecting divinity.  His  presence  was  their  chief  gra- 
tification ;  his  safety  their  greatest  security ;  his 
praise  their  proudest  recompense. 

Though  in  the  character  of  Wallenstein,  qualities 
the  most  opposite,  and  even  the  most  inconsistent, 
were  strangely  blended,  yet  even  his  failings  were 
of  a  nature  to  dazzle  those,  who,  incapable  of  ana- 
lizing  the  human  mind,  mistook  pride  for  magna- 
nimity, confounded  profusion  with  generosity,  and 
regarded  success  as  the  criterion  of  genius.  With- 
out troubling  themselves  to  balance  the  actions 
which  he  had  performed,  against  the  means  which 
he  possessed  for  performing  them,  the  zealous  pa- 
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pists  extolled  him  as  tbe  chanipion  of  the  orthodox 
faith,  not  because  he  was  endowed  with  extraordi- 
nary piety,  but  because  interest  and  ambition  had 
rendered  him  an  enemy  to  the  protestants  ;  while 
the  base  tools  of  despotism  idolized  him  as  the 
defender  of  that  detestable  system,  which  their 
ignorance  or  their  serviHty  supported. 

Thus  every  feeling  which  can  animate  or  pervert 
the  human  heart  was  called  into  action.  A  bigot- 
ed attachment  to  ancient  institutions,  a  hatred  of 
foreign  interference,  the  love  of  glory,  the  force  of 
habit,  and  the  cry  of  superstition,  all  combined  to 
inspire  the  soldiers  of  Ferdinand  with  courage  or 
ferocity;  together  with  the  highest  veneration  for  the 
splendid  talents  of  their  commander:  for  after  every 
deduction  it  is  impossible  to  deny,  that  though 
Wallenstein  had  little  to  inspire  affection,  he  had 
much  to  excite  admiration.  Many  certainly  had 
surpassed  him  in  the  higher  branches  of  tactics, 
but  in  cunning  and  artifice  he  was  perhaps  never 
exceeded.  Though  sometimes  deficient  in  foresight 
he  abounded  in  resources,  and  if  he  involved  him- 
self in  difficulties  from  having  mistaken  the  projects 
of  an  enemy,  he  invariably  met  them  with  an  un^ 
shaken  resolution,  which  more  than  compensated 
the  error. 

No  sooner  was  he  made  acquainted  with  the 
motions  of  the  Swedes,  than  he  sent  Isolani  to  dis- 
pute the  passage  of  the  Rippach,  a  small  river 
which  rises  in  the  vicinity  of  Weissenfels,  and  falls 
into  the  Saale  at  Doehlan ;  but  being  subject  to 
frequent  inundations,  renders  the  adjacent  meadows 
deep  and  boggy.  The  narrow  valley,  through  which 
it  takes  its  winding  course,  is  entirely  surrounded 
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by  lofty  rocks  covered  with  wood,  and  consequently 
affords  many  strong  positions,  eminently  calcu- 
lated for  defensive  warfare.  Isolani,  however,  had 
neglected  most  of  these  local  advantages,  to  concen- 
trate his  forces  in  a  particular  spot  where  he  expected 
the  enemy  ;  by  which  imprudent  arrangement  he  left 
another  road,  almost  equally  obvious,  unprotected 
by  cannon.  The  popularity  of  the  cause  in  which 
Gustavus  was  embarked  facilitating  the  acquisition 
of  intelligence,  a  peasant  offered  to  conduct  him  to 
the  abovementioned  place,  where  he  might  cross 
the  marshes  without  molestation,  and  by  a  winding 
path  gain  the  summit  of  the  opposite  hill,  where  the 
vanguard  of  the  Austrians  lay  encamped.  While 
Isolani  was  deceived  by  a  false  attack,  the  Swedish 
army  ascended  the  heights,  fell  unexpectedly  upon 
the  rear  of  the  Croats;  and,  having  put  them  to 
flight,  advanced  with  all  the  pomp  of  military  array 
against  the  main  body  of  the  imperialists.* 

Lutzen  is  situated  at  nearly  equal  distances  be- 
tween Weissenfels  and  Leipsic  ;  the  high  road  tra- 
verses the  principal  street,  and  after  leaving  the 
town  is  bordered  by  deep  ditches  and  lofty  banks, 
thrown  up  with  regularity  sufficient  to  form  a  toler- 
able breastwork.     The  contiguous  plain  is  likewise 


*  Francheville,  430 ;  the  only  author,  who,  to  my  knowledge,  gives  a 
salisfactory  account  of  this  event.  It  is  hardly  credible,  says  that  intel- 
ligent wiiler,  that  a  general  of  high  reputation  should  have  neglected  to 
o«cnpy  a  defile,  which,  if  properly  defended  by  twenty  thousand  men, 
might  have  set  three  times  that  force  at  defiance.  But  this  is  by  no  means 
the  only  occurrence  which  tends  to  excite  a  suspicion  that  the  military 
talents  of  Wallenstein  were  far  from  pre-eminent.  I'he  post  which  he 
abandoned  m  as  in  every  respect  preferable  to  that  which  he  afterward* 
occupied,  and  infinitely  stronger  than  that  which  covered  the  front  of  the 
Austrian  army  at  Breitenfels,  and  which  Tilly  has  been  so  severely  cen- 
sured for  neglecting  to  fortify. — Ibid,  432. 
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intersected  with  trenches  in  various  directions,  cut 
for  the  purpose  of  draining;  notwithstanding  which 
precaution,  the  'soil  is  unsound,  and  in  a  rainy 
season  presents  continual  impediments  to  military 
evolutions.  The  village  of  Meuchen,  (called  erro- 
neously Chursitz  by  many  historians)  lies  a  little  to 
the  south  of  Lutzen,  and  at  a  small  distance  from 
the  Flossgrahen,  an  artificial  canal,  destined  to 
open  a  communication  between  the  Saale  and  the 
Elster,  but  which  varies  greatly  in  size,  being  in 
some  places  scarcely  twelve  feet  wide,  while  in 
others  it  is  more  than  double.  The  water,  how- 
ever, is  usually  shallow,  unless  swollen  by  violent 
showers.  After  crossing  the  Flossgrahen,  by  means 
of  a  bridge,  the  road  for  the  space  of  nearly  half  a 
mile  follows  the  course  of  the  canal,  which  is  there 
from  twelve  to  eighteen  feet  broad,  its  banks  being 
of  nearly  half  that  altitude.  The  imperial  army 
was  drawn  up  at  the  distance  of  about  three  hun- 
dred yards  from  the  causeway,  and  extended  from 
the  Flossgrahen  to  a  road  which  leads  from  Lutzen 
to  Merseburg.  The  walls  belonging  to  the  adjacent 
gardens,  as  well  as  the  ditches,  were  lined  with  in- 
fantry ;  two  batteries  were  also  erected  on  com- 
manding situations,  one  of  seven,  the  other  of  four- 
teen pieces  of  artillery.*  It  appears,  also,  that  upon 
this  occasion  Wallenstein  condescended  to  adopt 
the  Swedish  method  of  stationing  small  squadrons 
of  cavalry  in  the  intervals  between  the  different 
bodies  of  infantry,  though  he  still  persevered  in  the 
ancient  system  of  forming  the  latter  into  vast  and 
unwieldy  masses.f    The  Duke  of  Friedland  in  per- 

*  Francheville,  440.  f  Harte,  ii.  3a8.    Puffendorf,  iv.  63. 
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son  commanded  the  centre,  Coloredo  the  right 
win<^,  and  Hoik  the  left,  but  only  provisionally, 
till  Pappenheim  should  arrive.* 

The  delay  occasioned  in  passing  the  Rippach 
prevented  the  King  of  Sweden  from  attacking  the 
imperialists  till  the  following  morning;  a  circum- 
stance which  greatly  augmented  his  difficulties,  be- 
cause it  allowed  time  for  the  arrival  of  Pappenheim./ 
For  the  sake  of  expedition  the  greater  part  of  the 
baggage,  and  all  the  heavy  artillery  had  been  left 
behiiid  ;  so  that  the  king,  being  totally  destitute  of 
a  caujp  equipage,  was  obliged  to  pass  the  night  in 
his  carriage.  A  short  space,  however,  was  allotted 
to  repose,  the  greater  part  being  spent  in  interest- 
ing discourse  with  Duke  Bernard  and  Kniphausen. 
The  troops  were  drawn  up  in  two  lines  upon  the 
field  of  battle,  ready  to  commence  the  engagement 
at  the  dawn  of  day  ;  the  left  wing  reaching  nearly 
to  the  walls  of  Lutzen,  the  right  extending  beyond 
the  canal  to  the  wood  of  Schoeltzig.  A  battery 
containing  twenty-six  of  the  largest  cannon  was 
erected  in  front  of  the  army,  while  twenty  pieces 
of  smaller  calibre  were  planted  in  the  wings,  and 
five  were  attached  to  each  brigade. 

The  morning  approached,!  but  an  impenetrable 
fog  prolonged  the  night  beyond  its  usual  dura-ion. 
Necessitated  to  defer  the  combat  till  the  horizon 
should  clear,  Gustavus  ordered  prayers  to  be  read 
to  every  regiment,:}:  while,  falling  ou  his  knees,  in 


•  It  is  not  surprising  to  find  so  little  agreement  in  the  account  trans- 
y^itted  by  contemporary  writers,  respecting  the  death  of  Gustavus,  be- 
cause they  differ  materially  even  upon  points,  where  no  variety  of  opinion 
cnght  reasonably  to  exist.  By  some  the  conimaud  of  the  right  wiug  ii> 
given  to  Coloredo,  by  others  to  Seomberg. 

i  November  6th,  1632.  t  Puffendorf,  iv.  63. 
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presence  ©f  the  whole  army,  he  devoutly  offered  up 
his  petitions  to  the  Ahnighty.  Being  earnestly  re- 
quested to  take  some  refreshment,  he  declined  it. 
He  likewise  refused,  though  repeatedly  solicited, 
to  put  on  his  armour,  returning  for  answer  to  those 
who  pressed  for  it  in  the  language  of  scripture, 
"  The  Lord  is  my  defence !"  The  reason  usually 
given  for  this  determination  is,  that  he  had  lately 
received  a  contusion  in  the  shoulder  from  a  musket 
ball,  which  made  the  pressure  of  a  cuirass  intoler- 
able. The  only  precaution  which  he  could  be  pre- 
vailed to  use,  was  that  of  wearing  a  w  aistcoat  of 
elf 's-skin,  which  is  still  preserved  as  a  curiosity  at 
Vienna. 

About  eight  o'clock  the  mist  began  gradually  to 
disperse,  when  mounting  his  horse,  the  king  rode 
along  the  lines,  exhorting  his  troops  to  do  their 
duty.  To  the  Swedes  he  addressed  himself  in 
nearly  the  following  w  ords ;  "  My  friends  and 
companions  in  every  toil,  the  moment  is  approach:- 
ing  when  an  opportunity  will  be  afforded  you  of 
shewing  the  world  what  you  really  are.  Conform 
implicitly  to  the  orders  you  shall  receive,  and  be- 
have like  men  who  know  the  value  of  honour,  and 
who  fight  in  defence  of  the  true  religion;  and  Heaven, 
I  trust,  will  prosper  your  efforts :  but  if  you  dis- 
grace the  cause  in  which  we  are  engaged,  I  so- 
lemnly swear  that  not  one  atom  of  your  dust  shall 
ever  return  to  Sweden." 

To  the  Germans  he  said,  *'I  conjure  you,  friends, 
this  day  to  second  me  with  unshaken  courage,  I 
require  of  you  nothing  but  what  I  will  myself  perr 
form ;  for  I  hope  never  to  be  afraid  of  shedding  my 
blood,  when  religion  and  liberty  demand  the  sacri- 
fice.    Remember  that  now  they  are  both  at  stake. 
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Conduct  yourselves,  as  you  have  hitherto  done, 
like  valiant  soldiers,  and  I  will  venture  to  promise 
you  succevss  ;  but  if  you  suffer  the  enemy  to  obtain 
the  victory,  your  future  portion  must  be  slavery 
and  contempt."  Gustavus  paused,  when  a  loud 
and  continued  shout  of  approbation  proclaimed  the 
feelings  of  every  combatant  to  be  in  unison  with 
those  of  their  heroic  leader »* 

The  disposition  of  the  army  was  nearly  similar 
to  that  which  had  been  employed  with  so  much  ad- 
vantage on  the  plains  of  Breitenfeldt ;  the  infantry 
drawn  up  in  two  lines,  and  the  battalions  inter- 
spersed with  squadrons  of  horse,  while  the  main 
body  of  the  cavalry  was  stationed  in  the  wings. 
Gustavus,  according  to  custom,  commanded  the 
right  wing,  Duke  Bernard  the  left,  and  the  Count 
of  Wisingsburg  the  centre.  The  second  fine,  con- 
sisting of  nearly  equal  strength,  was  disposed  ac- 
cording to  similar  principles,  under  the  orders  of 
Bulach,  Kniphausen,  and  the  Prince  of  Anhalt. 
Neither  Hornet  Banier,  nor  Bauditzen  were  pre- 
sent. 

No  historical  detail  is  more  liable  to  error  than 
the  description  of  a  battle;  even  the  result  has 
been  often  a  subject  of  contention;  neither  is  it  un- 
common for  both  parties  to  return  thanks  to  the 
Almighty,  fox  having  crowned  their  arms  with  vic- 
tory. It  cannot  therefore  be  expected  that  histori- 
ans should  agree  respecting  an  event  so  interest- 
ing to  their  feelings  as  the  death  of  a  hero,  who  was 
the  idol  of  one  sect,  and  the  terror  of  the  other^ 
No  account  that  has  fallen  under  my  inspection^ 


*  Harte,  ii.  359.    Histoire  de  Gustave,  558. 
t  Burgus  makes  Horn  a  principal  actor,  410» 
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appears  to  me  so  satisfactory  as  the  follo^ving,  ex- 
tracted from  Siri,  and  professedly  copied  from  a 
dispatch,  sent  by  Duke  Bernard  to  Lous  XIII.  al- 
most immediately  after  the  fatal  event  * 

It  was  nearly  ten  o'clock  before  the  horizon  was 
suifiSciently  clear  for  the  King  of  Sweden  to  dis- 
cover the  arrangements  of  the  enemy  ;  he  then  be- 
held the  imperial  army  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle 
with  every  local  advantage ;  batteries  being  erected 
in  front  of  their  lines,  and  the  ditches  (those  of 
course  which  bordered  the  road)  filled  with  mus- 
keteers. Their  right  was  covered  by  the  town  of 
Lutzen,  and  their  left  by  the  Flossgraben.  After 
attentively  examining  their  position,t  the  king  ad- 
vanced in  the  finest  order,  notwithstanding  his 
troops  were  exposed  to  a  tremendous  fire  from  the 
Austrian  artillery.  The  Duke  of  Weimar  received 
directions  to  commence  the  attack,  which  he  did 
with  his  accustomed  impetuosity;  and  after  a  stub- 
born resistance  he  drove  the  enemy  from  their  in- 
trench ments,  took  several  of  their  guns,  and  even 
compelled  them  to  evacuate  Lutzen,  after  setting 
fire  to  some  of  the  houses.;}; 

The  king  was  no  less  successful  where  he  com- 
manded in  person,  having  forced  the  Austrians  to 
abandon  the  ditches  with  so  much  precipitation, 
that  they  left  most  of  their  cannon  behind.  Eager 
to  avail  himself  of  their  confusion,  he  put  himself 


*  Memorie  Recond.  \ii.  641. 

t  Gustavus  was  accompanied  by  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Lauenburg,  by 
Craiisham,  grand-master  of  his  household,  by  a  few  Scotch  and  English 
gentlemen,  who  served  as  volunteers,  together  with  three  or  four  menial 
attendants. — Harte,  ii.  365. 

X  According  to  Burgus,  Wallenstein  had  not  tioops  sufficient  to  de- 
fend the  town.  405. 
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at  the  head  of  the  Steinboch  dragoons,  and,  cross- 
uig  the  trenches,  got  possession  of  one  of  the  bat- 
teries.* Believing  the  fortune  of  the  day  to  have 
been  decided,  he  took  off  his  hat,  and  expressed 
his  gratitude  to  Heaven  in  a  short  thanksgiving;  but 
perceiving  two  regiments  of  Austrian  cuirassiers 
advancing,  he  charged  them  without  hesitation,  ex- 
posing himself  with  so  little  precaution,  that  his 
horse  was  wounded  by  a  pistol  shot,  while  another 
bullet  shattered  his  left  arm.  The  extreme  agony 
of  the  wound  compelling  him  to  check  his  impetu- 
ous career,  he  retired  from  the  field,  attended  by 
the  Duke  of  Saxe-Lauenburg,  who  had  lately  en- 
tered the  Swedish  service  as  a  volunteer.f  From 
his  anxiety  to  conceal  the  accident  from  his  own 
troops,  the  king  passed  so  near  the  enemy's  line, 
that  a  colonel  of  cavalry,  named  Falkenberg,  ap- 


•  Till  after  Gustavus's  death,  the  account  ^veii  by  Siri  agrees  in  all 
material  points  with  that  of  the  best  historians,  and  is  deficient  only  in 
those  minute  details,  which  were  likely  to  have  been  omitted  in  an 
ofilcial  paper.  According  to  Harte  (366)  the  ditches  were  defended  with 
so  much  pertinacity,  that  some  of  the  Swedish  re<riments  shewed  a  back- 
wardness to  advance.  The  king  observini;  their  hesitation,  hastened  to 
the  spot,  and  snatdiius;  a  pike  fiom  one  of  the  officers  exclaimed,  in  a 
tone  of  anger,  "  If  after  passing  so  many  rivers,  scaling  so  many  fortresses, 
and  proving  victorious  in  so  many  engagement;*,  ynu  tremble  to  cross  a 
paltry  trench,  remain  where  you  are,  and  you  shall  behold  your  king  die 
as  a  soldier  ought."  Tliis  reproach  produced  the  desired  eflect.  "  Stop, 
sire,"  cried  the  whole  body  with  one  accordant  voice,  "  for  Heaven's  sake 
spare  your  precious  life,  and  yon  shall  never  again  have  cause  to  upbr:ud 
us." — Galetti  confirms  this  relation,  295,  as  does  Burgus,  409. 

t  His  only  attendants  at  this  time  were  liauenburg,  his  aid-de-can)p, 
and  two  menial  servants.  Seeing  him  bleed,  the  soldiers  cried  out  in 
dismay,  "  The  king  is  wounded."  "  It  is  merely  a  trifle,"  replied  Gus- 
tavus,  "  let  us  return  to  the  charge."  Finding,  however,  that  his  strength 
began  to  fail,  he  said  in  a  low  voice  to  the  duke,  "  Cousin,  I  feel  that  I 
have  had  enough;  assist  me,  I  besee;jh  you,  in  retiriii-;  to  a  plnee  of 
safctv,"— Harte,  377.     Hist,  de  Guslavc.  6G0. 
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preached  him*  unobserved,  and  discharging  a  pistol 
in  his  back,  wounded  him  so  severely,  that  he  in- 
stantly fell  from  his  horse  ;  but  scarcely  had  Falk- 
enberg  perpetrated  this  dastardly  deed,  when  he 
was  killed  by  the  aide-de-camp  of  Lauenburg/j'  A 
Swedish   officer,    who   witnessed  the   melancholy 


*  This  circumstance  is  confirmed  both  by  Burgus  and  Harte  ;  by  the 
latter  of  whom  we  are  informed,  that  as  the  king  was  preparing  to  qnit 
the  field,  an  imperial  cavalier  advanced  unnoticed,  and  fired  a  pistol  into 
his  back,  crying  out  with  apparent  exultation,  "Long  have  I  sought 
thee  I" — Ibid.  These  remarkable  words,  if  really  uttered,  tend  mate- 
rially to  corroborate  the  opinion,  that  Gustavus  fell  a  victim  to  treachery ; 
because,  as  he  wore  no  particular  badge  of  distinction,  some  unfair  means 
must  necessarily  have  been  employed,  in  order  to  designate  his  person. 
But  more  upon  this  subject  hereafter.  Mention  is  made  of  this  circum- 
stance in  the  Swedish  Intelligencer,  though  diflerent  words  are  put  into 
the  mouth  of  Uie  assassin,  viz.  "  I'his  is  the  right  bird."  His  last  words 
were,  "  My  God !  my  God !''  137. 

Proh  furiale  nefas,  nulloque  in  saecia  piandum 
Igne  scelus  !  Gustave,  jaces  ?  nee  bcllica  virtus 
Prastitit  incolumem,  posticaijue  tela  repressit. 

Adulphid.  xi.  615. 

t  This  officer  was  brother  to  the  general  wlio  defended  Magdeburg  so 
gallantly. 

Mauritius  contra  Falkenbergius  equestris  legionis  Golzianae  legatus 
Caesaii  militavit;  post  captus  a  Suecis,  et  panels  diebus  ante  dimissus, 
quam  ad  Lutzam  fuit  dimicandum,  eidem  prailio  interfuit,  regemque 
Sueciae  quem  paulo  ante  captivus,  et  propter  merita  Theodori  Falken- 
bergii faniiliariter  habitus, optime  de  facie  norat,  plumbea  glande  sauciatum 
equo  primus  dejecit,  paiiterque  hostili  telo  confixus  concidit  proxime  re- 
gem,  cui  humo  prostrato,  fatali  ictu  superveniens  Georgii  ab  Oynhausen 
Gotzianae  legionis  equitum  magistri  legatus,  Johannes  Schneeberg  ex 
Boekendorp  dioeesis  Padebornensis  vico  oriandus,  ilia  ense  confodit, 
peremit,  spoliavitque  exanimem.  Placuit  hoc  recens  Padebornensium 
militum  faeinus,  dura  Vetera  monumenta  percensemus,  hie  subnectere, 
et  verbo  ad  posteritatis  memoriam  consignare ;  ne  qui  alii  ut  post  victoriam 
ignavi  etiam  gloriantur,  banc  sibi  laudem  praecerj)ant.  Nobis  cum  certa 
fides  ex  iis,  qui  praelio  inter fuere,  tuni  torques  aureus  regi  inter  opima 
spolia  a  Schneebergio  detraetus,  relatusque  testis  est.  Neque  aliud  nobis 
propositum  quam  partam  Paderbornensium  uomini  gloriam  candidae  veri- 
tati  asserere. — Furstenberg,  Monuni.  Paderborn.  195,-~A  most  glorious 
subject  of  triumph  truly ! 
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Scene,  riew  to  the  assistance  of  the  bleeding  mo- 
harch,  when  to  his  inexpressible  affliction  he  found 
him  already  in  the  agonies  of  death,  and  totally 
unable  to  speak.     At  this  awful  moment,    some 
Austrian  dragOons  came  up,  and  seeing  Gustavus 
extended  on  the  ground,  inquired  his  name  and 
rank  in  the  army.     Fearful  of  the  consequences  of 
betraying  his  master,  the  Swede  simply  replied  that 
he  was  an  officer  of  distinction.     Not  satisfied  with 
the  explanation,  and  unable  to  extort  any  other, 
they  cut  him  down ;  and,  having  stripped  off  his 
clothes,  directed  their  fury  against  the  fallen  hera, 
whom  they  stabbed  in  several  places,  with  the  fero- 
city of  savages,  and  then  left  his  naked  and  mangled 
body  to  be  trampled  upon  by  men  and  horses.* 

A  French  officer,  named  Truxes,  having  seen 
Gustavus  fall,  carried  the  melancholy  tidings  to  the 
Duke  of  Weimar,t  who,  hastening  to  Kniphausen, 
communicated  in  a  whisper  the  fatal  event,  re- 
questing his  opinion  respecting  their  future  opera- 
tions. Overwhelmed  with  consternation,  that  gal- 
lant officer  proposed  a  retreat,  assuring  the  duke^ 
that  the  army  was  still  in  6uch  a  situation  as  to 
allow  of  its  being  effected  securely.  "Retreat?" 
exclaimed  Bernard,  indignant  at  a  proposal  so  dis- 
graceful to  the  memory  of  the  departed  hero,  **No, 
never  will  I  consent  to  abandon  the  contest,  till  we 
have  avenged  the  death  of  Gustavus."  The  chief 
command  now  devolving  on  him,  he  prepared  im- 


•  This  narrativo  is  said  to  be  exactly  conformable  to  that  delivered,  by 
Chemnitz. 

t  According  to  other  accounts,  the  first  SUsj^oidn  eaitertained  of  the 
irreparable  misfortune  which  had  befkllen  the  Swedish  a^my,  was  excited 
by  seeing  the  royal  charger  covered  with^lood,  and  withpnt  a  rider.i--- 
Khevenbiller,  191. 

VOL.   I.  3   G 
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mediately  for  renewing  the  attack,  by  putting  him- 
self at  the  head  of  the  regiment  of  Steinboch,  and 
ordering  it  to  charge  the  Austrian  cuirassiers.  The 
lieutenant  colonel  hesitated  to  comply,  and  even 
manifested  an  inclination  to  dispute  his  authority. 
Without  wasting  a  moment  in  useless  expostula- 
tions, the  gallant  Saxon  ran  him  through  with  his 
sword,  determined  to  enforce  the  most  implicit 
obedience  by  a  striking  act  of  severity.  This  sum- 
mary proceeding  proved  decisive,  the  Austrians 
were  assailed  with  desperate  valour,  and  forced 
again  to  retire ;  but  as  they  continued  to  resist  with 
obstinacy,  the  batteries  were  successively  taken 
and  lost.  Toward  evening,  however,  the  persever- 
ing bravery  of  the  Swedish  troops  bore  down  all 
opposition.  Getting  possession  of  the  Austrian  ar- 
tillery, and  turning  them  against  their  broken  bat- 
talions, the  Swedes  compelled  them  to  fly  precipi- 
tately tow  ards  Leipsic. 

Thus  far  the  account,  delivered  in  the  dispatch, 
has  been  strictly  followed  ;  but,  after  the  death  of 
Gustavus,  the  writer  confines  himself  to  general  re- 
sults, as  if  the  extent  of  the  calamity,  to  which  his 
Country  was  exposed,  had  rendered  him  incapable 
of  entering  into  details.  It  becomes  necessary, 
therefore,  to  resume  the  narrative  from  that  eventful 
moment,  when  the  great  champion  of  protestantism 
expired. 

Instead  of  allowing  themselves  to  be  depressed 
by  that  irreparable  misfortune,  every  Swedish  sol- 
dier panted  for  revenge,  while  the  dispositions  made 
by  Duke  Bernard,  upon  assuming  the  command, 
proved  him  no  unworthy  successor  to  Gustavus. 
The  central  columns,  led  on  by  Wisingsburg,  - 
charged  the  enormous  masses  of  Austrian  infantry 
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with  an  impetuosity  which  nothing  could  withstand. 
Several  cannon  and  standards  were  captured  ;  and 
the  confusion  occasioned  by  this  rapid  success  was 
greatly  augmented  by  the  explosion  of  a  large 
quantity  of  gunpowder,  accidentally  kindled  by  a 
bomb.  Believing  their  position  to  have  been  turned, 
the  imperialists  fled  in  disorder,  in  spite  of  all  the 
efforts  of  Wallenstein,  who  employed  alternately 
threats  and  exhortations.  Terrified  at  a  disaster 
which  foreboded  ruin  to  the  catholic  church,  the 
Abbot  of  Fulda  rode  through  the  ranks  with  a  cru- 
cifix in  his  hand,  imploring  the  fugitives  to  return 
and  exterminate  the  heretics,  as  Joshua  had  for- 
merly done  the  Philistines.  But  as  well  might  he 
have  essayed  to  bridle  the  raging  torrent,  when 
swelled  by  the  dissolution  of  the  Alpine  snows; 
for  they  heard  with  indifference  the  promises  of  pa- 
radise, though  lavished  with  prodigality  by  the 
pious  incendiary,  who,  while  he  ineffectually  im- 
plored them  ^0  face  their  pursuers,  perished  the 
victim  of  his  sanguinary  zeal.* 

At  this  important  crisis,  when  dismay  and  tumult 
were  rapidly  spreading  from  rank  to  rank,  Pap- 
penheim  arrived  with  his  cavalry.  The  order  to 
return  was  delivered  to  him,  while  the  infantry  were 
in  the  act  of  plundering  Halle  ;  when  finding  it  im- 
practicable to  collect  the  scattered  companies  with 
the  celerity  which  his  own  impatient  courage  and 
the  exigency  of  affairs  required,  he  set  off  for 
Lutzen  with  a  few  regiments  of  horse,  leaving  in- 
structions for  the  remainder  of  his  forces  to  follow, 
the  moment  it  should  be  possible  to  assemble  them. 

*  Fuldensis  abbas,  benedictinus  monaclms,  ac  princcps  imperii,  dum 
pie  crucem  prae  manibus  gestans  manipulos  ad  strenue  i>ro  fide  catholica 
pugnandum  hortatur,  miscre  ab  hostc  dilauialns  mortem  o]>petiit.— Bur- 
tius,  418. 

2  c2 
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The  presence  of  a  general  so  deservedly  popular, 
did  more  toward  reviving  the  drooping  spirit  of  the 
Austrians,  than  all  the  priors  and  prelates  of  the 
papal  communion  could  have  done,  had  they  com- 
bined in  preaching  extirpation.  Placing  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  left  wing,  his  destined  post,  he  ral- 
lied the  fugitives,  and  recovered  most  of  the  cannon.* 
Impatient  to  meet  the  Swedish  monarch,  whom  he 
equally  envied  and  admired,  he  broke  with  resistless 
impetuosity  through  the  squadrons  of  the  enemy, 
who,  unable  to  withstand  the  violent  shock,  were 
again  driven  across  the  trenches.  The  yellow  regi- 
ments, particularly  distinguished  through  the  whole 
of  this  sanguinary  conflict,  lay  dead  in  their  ranks 
upon  the  very  spot  which  had  so  lately  been  the 
theatre  of  their  glory. 

Pappenheim  was  nobly  supported  by  Piccolomini, 
who  is  said  to  have  exposed  himself  with  so  much 
temerity,  that  he  had  five  horses  killed,  and  was 
wounded  in  several  pi  aces. f  Wallenstein  also  was 
animated  with  unwonted  vigour  ;  riding  tranquilly 
amidst  a  shower  of  balls,  he  applauded  the  valiant, 
encouraged  those  of  doubtful  courage  by  the  pros- 
pect of  a  reward  proportionable  to  their  exertions, 
and  even  impelled  the  timid  to  encounter  death,  by 
the  assurance  of  meeting  it  under  its  most  frightful 
form,  if  they  betrayed  the  smallest  symptoms  of 
cowardice.  Unmoved  he  beheld  the  dreadful  car- 
nage ;  and,  though  his  mantle  was  perforated  in  va- 


*  Schmidt,  v.  9.     ITarte,  ii.  396.     Hist,  de  Gustave,  566. 

f  Octavins  Piccolomineus  cum  sua  Jegione  inter  medios  hostes  intrepide 
usque  ad  praelii  fineni  stetit ;  factaque  septies  irruptione,  ac  edita  late 
strage,  amissis  quinque  equis  qui  sub  se  Tuerant  confossi,  ipse  sex  sclopi 
ictibus  saucius  adhuc  pugnans,  optimi  ducis  nomen  promeruit. — Burgus, 
-413. 
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jrious  places,  he  escaped  unhurt,  being  reserved 
by  Providence  for  a  less  glorious  destiny. 

Pappenheim,  however,  the  bravest  soldier  in  the 
imperial  service,  was  not  so  fortunate.  Impelled 
by  the  ardent  wish  of  encountering  Gustavus,  he 
rushed  into  the  thickest  of  the  battle — for  there  he 
expected  to  meet  the  hero.  The  event  of  the  con- 
test seemed  once  more  uncertain,  when  his  thigh 
was  shattered  by  a  cannon  ball.*  Fainting  with 
pain,  he  was  carried  to  his  coach,  in  order  to  be 
conveyed  to  Leipsic ;  but,  recovering  his  senses  be- 
fore he  quitted  the  field,  he  desired  to  be  informed 
of  the  situation  of  the  army.  Upon  hearing  that 
the  King  of  Sweden  was  slain,  he  sent  for  an  officer 
in  whom  he  confided,  and  ordered  him  to  acquaint 
the  Duke  of  Friedland  that  he  was  mortally 
wounded.  "  Tell  him  also,"  added  he,  his  closing 
eyes  still  sparkling  with  joy,  "  that  I  die  contented, 
in  having  survived  the  great  enemy  of  my  religion.''^ 
Such  a  sentiment  might,  perhaps,  have  been  par- 
donable in  the  mouth  of  a  monk,  but  in  that  of  a 
gallant  soldier  it  must  excite  our  compassion,  be- 
cause it  proves  how  much  even  the  noblest  charac- 
ters may  be  degraded  by  bigotry  .J 

The  death  of  Pappenheim  decided  irrecoverably 
the  fate  of  the  battle,  though  the  imperialists  for 
some  time  continued  to  defend  themselves  with  des- 
perate yalour.     Led  on  by  Tertsky  and  Piccolo- 


*  Puflfendorf,  iv.  64. 

t  Schmidt,  v.  9.    Harte,  ii.  369,    llistoiredc  Gustave,  666. 

X  Di  questa  morte,  frk  le  morti  liputata  felicissima  da  soldati  fini  la  vita 
iiel  fiore  dell'  etji  Godfredo  di  Popponaim  oriiato  delie  peu  cccclse  doti, 
th'illustrassero  giaminai  capitano  di  fama;  in  vita  dopo  Gustavo  re  di 
Suetia,  primo  guerrier  de  siioi  tempi,  h  nclla  morte,  stimata  solo,  dal 
^eaUmeato  commune  degruomini  degno  a  bilanciarc  la  pcrditad'un  taulo 
r^.— Picjro  Porno,  125. 
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mini,  the  German  infantry  behaved  like  heroes,  re- 
gaining once  more  possession  of  the  batteries,  and 
taking  several  standards.*  Kniphausen,  however, 
by  continually  reinforcing  the  centre,  enabled  the 
Swedes  to  recover  their  ground.  With  little  inter- 
mission, the  action  continued  till  the  close  of 
evening,  when  the  imperialists  at  length  gave  way 
in  every  direction.  The  darkness  of  the  night,  pre- 
maturely hastened  by  an  impenetrable  fog,  pre- 
served the  fugitives  from  total  destruction ;  so  that 
the  victorious  Bernard  had  reason  to  exclaim,  in 
the  bitterness  of  disappointed  glory,  '*  Gracious 
God  !  hadst  thou  granted  me  a  little  more  light,  I 
should  have  finished  the  work  more  completely.^t 

The  event,  however,  was  not  so  decisive  as  to 
exempt  the  conquerors  from  all  apprehension  ;  and 
it  is  even  said  to  have  been  debated,  in  a  private 
conference  between  Bernard  and  Kniphausen,  whe- 
ther it  might  not  be  expedient  to  retire  to  Weissen- 
fels.  But,  upon  more* mature  deliberation,  they  re- 
solved to  await  the  return  of  day  upon  the  field  of 
battle.  Wallenstein,  however,  was  otherwise  oc- 
cupied than  in  preparations  for  renewing  the  combat. 
Under  cover  of  the  night  he  had  withdrawn  his 
troops  with  so  much  precipitation,  that  the  greater 
part  of  his  artillery  was  left  behind.  J    This  circum- 


*  Harte,  370. 

t  Ibid.    The  subliine  conception  of  the  Grecian  bard  was  thus  realised 
on  the  plains  of  Saxony  ; 

Zio  T)«7tf , ctWa av^'vaat  69  ■ntfOJ  viat  A;^«»«» 

'Ey  Ss  pittm,   oXt<T<Tov,  iirilvv  lot  ivxhiv  ovivi. 
I  Carve,  30.     In  ,'■      ..ii>  :.;ii:u  di  cessum  est  ntrinqae,  rehctis  toi- 
inentis  majoribus,  ita  aiubigue  victoria,  ut  neutra  pars  scuet,  victorne  an 
victa  esset.— Carve  seems  to  have  forgotten  that  the  Swedes  had  no  heavy 
artillery  to  leave. 
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stance,  communicated  to  the  Swedish  generals  by  a 
prisoner,  first  made  them  acquainted  with  the  whole 
extent  of  their  success.  The  report  was  soon  con- 
firmed from  different  quarters,  and  particularly 
from  Leipsic,  where  the  imperialists  arrived  without 
cannon,  without  colours,  and  almost  without  arms 
of  any  description.  Great  part  of  their  baggage 
was  also  lost,  which  had  been  plundered  by  the 
Croats  with  no  less  rapacity  than  if  it  had  belonged 
to  an  enemy.* 

The  plain  of  Lutzen  was  covered  with  slain,  the 
numbers  of  which  are  variously  represented ;  but 
even  according  to  the  most  moderate  statements, 
the  slaughter  on  both  sides  was  tremendous.  Not- 
withstanding a  Te  Deum  was  chanted  both  at  Ma- 
drid and  Vienna,  in  order  to  deceive  the  credulous 
vulgar,  the  conduct  of  Wallenstein  proclaimed  to 
the  world  a  difibrent  story,  since  nothing  could  be 
less  consistent  with  the  character  of  a  conqueror, 
than  the  haste  with  which  he  evacuated  Saxony. 
But,  dearly  indeed  were  the  laurels  purchased, 
which  decorated  the  brows  of  the  victors  !  Scarcely 
had  the  tumult  of  battle  subsided,  when  the  tri- 
umph was  converted  into  mourning.  No  songs  of 
exultation  were  heard ;  no  shouts  of  transport  re- 
sounded. On  the  contrary  every  brow  was  cloud- 
ed with  sorrow,  every  heart  was  dejected  with  the 
deepest  affliction.  He  who  had  so  often  conducted 
them  to  glory,  would  no  longer  stimulate  iheir 
ardour  by  his  commendations ;  he  who  had  pro- 
vided for  all  their  wants  with  paternal  solicitude, 
was  numbered  no  longer  among  the  living. 

After  a  painful  and  almost  fruitless  research,  the 

*  Buigus,  413, 
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king's  body  was  discovered  amidst  heaps  of  dead, 
besmeared  with  gore,  disfigured  by  wounds,  and 
scarcely  recognisable  except  from  a  wound  re- 
ceived at  Nurenherg.  Being  transported  to  Weis- 
sepfels  with  military  pomp,  it  was  embalmed ; 
when,  from  the  structure  and  salubrity  of  the  vital 
parts,  there  was  every  reason  to  suppose  that  Gus- 
tavus  would  have  attained  to  a  very  advanced  age, 
had  h<"  not  been  cut  off  prematurely  in  his  glorious 
career, 

The  fall  of  a  hero  whose  existence  was  incompa- 
tible with  the  ambitious  projects  of  Austria,  was 
an  event  too  desirable,  not  to  subject  to  suspicion 
the  character  of  a  prince,  seldom  found  to  be  scru- 
pulous respecting  the  means  when  an  object  of 
moment  was  to  be  accomplished.  At  a  period 
therefore  when  the  spirit  of  party  ran  uncommonly 
high,  it  is  by  no  means  extraordinary  that  the  pro- 
testants  should  have  been  tempted  to  accuse  the 
gr'^at  enemy  oT  their  religion  with  having  plotted 
th'^  death  of  Gnstavus,  even  supposing  no  evidence 
CO  dd  have  been  adduced  to  give  colour  and  soli- 
dity to  the  imputation, 

This  opinion  has  been  adopted  by  most  of  the 
protestint  historians,*  many  of  whom  not  only  as- 


*  The  following  extract  'will  convey  the  opinion  pf  Puffendorf,  who 
wrote  in  the  reign,  and  at  the  express  desire  of  Charles  Gnstavus,  who 
succeeded  Chrislina  upon  the  throne  of  Sweden.  As  this  work  was 
printed  more  than  fifty  years  after  the  death  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  it  is 
probable  that  tlie  ev^its  of  the  "Thirty  years  war,"  were  no  longer 
contemplated  through  the  delusive  medium  of  prejudice;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, hail  been  subjected  to  that  dispassionate  investigation,  by  which 
truth  can  alone  l)e  elicited.  "  Pertinax  eo  tempore  rumor  erat,  regi  post 
vnlneratom  !>rachinm  a  Francisco  Alberto  Lauenburcico  duce  lethalem 
ictum  iilatnin:  susnicione  inde  orta,  quod  nnper  missione  a  Caesare  ob- 
tcnta  ad  Saxoniise  electorem  ab  isto  ablegatus  fuerit,  ut  hunc  regis  parti- 
Ijus  abstraheret ;  quodque  statim  post  proelium  acj  Lutzenam  relictis  Sue- 
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^ei't,  thai  the  King  of  Sweden  perished  the  victim 
of  treachery,  but  even  openly  accuse  Francis  Al- 
bert, Duke  of  Saxe  Lauenburg-,  with  being  the  in- 
strument employed  for  his  destruction.  The  ca- 
tholic writers,  on  the  other  hand,  reject  with  indig- 
nation a  charge  so  injurious  to  the  memory  of  a 
sovereign,  who  enjoyed  the  rare,  but  unenviable 
glory  of  having  risked  the  destruction  of  the  House 
of  Austria  for  the  sake  of  the  Jesuits. 

At  this  distant  period  it  would  be  the  height  of 
presumption  to  determine  a  question,  which  has 
been  an  object  of  long  and  unsatisfactory  investi- 
gation. All  that  can  be  attempted  with  propriety 
is  to  lay  before  the  reader  the  different  circum- 
stances which  originally  excited  the  report,  and  to 
leave  the  deductions  to  his  unbiassed  judgment. 
The  person  to  whom  the  assassination  is  imputed, 
was  the  youngest  of  four  brothers ;  and,  being  left 


<cis  operam  suam  Saxoniae  electori  addiceret.  Sane  cum  ad  regem  in 
castra  Norribergica  tamquam  voluntarius  miles  accederet,  OxeiiRtierna 
diibitare  se  profitebatur,  quantum  sibi  foret  fidendum.  Feruut  etiam  in- 
ierrogafum,  quare  ipse,  qui  proxime  circa  legejn  versatus  erat,  illcesus 
mansisset,  respondisse,  id  dcbere  se  viridi  titiiae^  qua  corpus  cinxerat, 
quasi  CO  signo  a  Caesarianis  esset  agnoscendas.  Et  ipse  post  vestom  regk) 
sanguine  aspersam  ostentaverat.  Atque  isthaec  mihi  omnia  expetenti 
vero  quam  simillima  videntur.  Saneqnin  Coesarei  crediderint,  Suecorum 
res  sola  Gustavi  virtute  stare,  eoque  sublato  istas  quoque  ultro  ruitJira«, 
dubitare  non  licet ;  nee  minus,  ipsos  oranes  vias  conspexisse,  eundem  e 
medio  dimovendi :  Ejus  modi  porro  facinori  patrando  quis  idoneiis  raagi? 
reperiri  poterat,  quaniFranciscus  Albertus,  cui  principis  Germiniae  dig-i 
uatio,  et  sacra  quae  profitebatur,  hactenus  saltern  fidem  apud  regem  mag- 
nanimum,  et  in  suspiciones  non  pronum  adstruebant,  ne  facile  sicarii  per- 
sonam suscejnsse  crederetur;  coque  iiiobservafo  sceleri  patrando  occa- 
sionem  per  otiura  licebat  captare,  cum  familiarem  ad  regem  accessnm 
Kobilitas,  et  militaris  vitte  professio  conciliaret.  Ipse  porro  pauper,  sti- 
pcndiis  Coesaris  innutritus,  queis  nulla  idonea  causa  desertis  ad  hostem 
regem  accesserat,  ejusque  lateri  diligcntius,  quam  pro  vulgari  officio  ad- 
hseserat;  ac  peracto  flagitio  confestira  a  Succis  disgressiis  fuci'at,  quoinim 
et  partes  capitali  odio  semper  prosecutus,  iisquo  impugnaudis  dcmunj 
mortuus  est."    iv.  63 . 
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by  his  father  ahiiost  destitute  of  fortune,  he  offered 
his  services  to  the  court  of  Stockhohn,  where  he 
was  received  with  every  mark  of  distinction,  due 
to  a  relation  of  the  royal  family.* 

Notwithstanding  authors  differ  materially  con- 
cerning the  origin  of  the  quarrel,  they  universally 
agree,  that  a  violent  dispute  having  arisen  between 
Gustavus  and  Francis  Albert ;  the  former,  impelled 
by  the  impetuosity  of  his  temper,  struck  the  latter 
in  presence  of  the  queen  mother.  A  moment's  re- 
flection however  having  sufficed  to  convince  him  of 
the  impropriety  of  his  behaviour,  he  not  only  pub- 
licly apologized  for  the  offence,  but  even  offered 
his  cousin  any  satisfaction  which  wounded  honour 
might  require.  A  duel  in  consequence  would  have 
ensued,  had  it  not  been  prevented  by  the  vigilance 
of  Oxenstiern,  whose  prudent  exhortations  at  length 
effected  an  apparent  reconciliation. I  The  heart  of 
Gustavus  was  incapable  of  retaining  the  smallest 
rancour  against  any  man,  whom  his  tongue  had 
honoured  with  the  appellation  of  friend;  but  the 
character  of  Lauenburg  was  not  equally  ingenuous. 
Though  it  might  be  unjust  to  affirm,  that  for  many 
years  he  cherished  in  gloomy  silence  the  hateful 
project  of  revenge ;  yet  it  is  impossible  to  deny, 
that  many  circumstances  in  his  conduct  tended  to 
Confirm  the  prevailing  opinion,  that  if  he  did  not 


*  Gustavus  Vasa  was  twice  married ;  his  first  wife  was  a  princess  of 
Saxe-Lauenberg.    Histoire  de  Guslave  Adolphe,  575. 

f  Hist,  de  Gust.  575.  In  a  note  a^  the  bottom  of  the  page,  I  find 
the  following  extract  from  a  letter  written  by  PuHendorf,  and  inserted 
in  a  collection  entitled  Biblioth.  Swed.  v.  90.  Fucrat  iste  Franciscus 
Albertus,  aliquot  ante  bellum  annos  in  Suecia,  ubicum  rex  eum  ali- 
quando  in  aula  matris  suae  licentius  ageutem  deprchendisset,  elfervesccnte 
subito  mota  bile,  alapam  isti  impegit,  quo  nomine  in  duclliun  dcsccusui  i 
fuerant,  ni  Axcliug  Oxtenstierma  id  impcdissct. 
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vactually  perpetmte  the  atrocious  deed,  he  was  at 
least  accessary  to  the  murder  of  Gustavns.* 

A  short  time  after  the  quarrel,  he  quitted  the 
Swedish  service  for  that  of  the  emperor,  where 
having'  gained  the  confidence  of  Wallenstein,  he 
was  not  only  appointed  to  the  command  of  a  regi- 
ment, but  sent  upon  a  secret  mission  to  Dres- 
den .f  The  brilliant  prospects  which  now  opened 
before  him,  were  calculated  to  have  attached  him 
to  the  Austrian  court,  had  he  been  either  impelled 
by  the  dictates  of  interest,  or  stimulated  by  the 
spur  of  ambition ;  yet,  without  the  possibility  of 
discovering  any  rational  motive,  we  find  him  relin- 
quishing honour  and  emolument  for  the  barren 
glory  of  serving  a  prince,  whom  he  cordially  hated, 
in  the  humble  capacity  of  a  volunteer.  Gustavns 
received  him  in  the  camp  at  Nurenberg  with  the 
cordiality  of  friendship,  and  loaded  him  with  marks 
of  affection;  while  Francis  Albert  endeavoured  to 
acquire  his  esteem  by  an  exaggerated  zeal  for  the 
protestant  church,  and  attentions  approaching  to 
servility.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  he  over- 
acted his  part;  because  we  are  assured,  from  un- 
questionable authority,^  that  his  behaviour  excited 

*  Carve  seems  to  insinuate  in  the  following  passage  that  Wallenstein 
was  concerned  in  the  plot.  Erat  forte  tunc  temporis  nescio  quis  siderum 
inspex,  qui  ex  astris  fabulas  comminiscebatur,  (jui  et  Wallenstcinio  Bo- 
hemae  sceptrum  ex  aere  confictum  addicebat,  qua  for<una  homo  vanis- 
simus  elatior,  pro  corona  tali  quidvis  paciscebatur,  cum  videret  se  id  jure 
praestare  neutiquam  posse,  injuria  conatusest;  ac  primo  regui  aemulum 
Sueconun  regem  e  medio  toUendum  esse  putavit,  quo  sublato  duces  dcin 
aggressus,  est,  cosque  sibi  devincerc,  Caesari  exosos  reddere,  conavit. 
82.  Carve's,  however,  is  no  impartial  testimony,  as  he  has  the  baseness  1o 
attempt  to  extenuate  the  infamy  of  those  by  whom  the  Duke  of  Fried- 
land  was  assassinated. 

t  The  object  of  the  negociation  was  to  persuade  the  elector  (to  whom 
Jie  was  nearly  related)  to  abaudon  the  Swedes, 

;  Puffendorf,  ibid. 
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the  suspicion  of  Oxenstiern,  who  repeatedly  ad- 
monished his  master  to  be  upon  his  guard.  But 
unfortunately  this  caution  proved  ineffectual.  The 
generous  soul  of  Gustavus  revolted  at  the  idea  of 
premeditated  treachery,  particularly  in  a  person 
whose  elevated  rank  ought  to  place  him  out  of  the 
reach  of  temptation.  During  the  battle  of  Lutzen, 
Francis  Albert  like  a  shadow  followed  the  king, 
wearing  that  day  over  his  armour  a  green  sash, 
the  distinctive  colour  of  the  imperialists.  In  the 
heat  of  the  engagement  Gustavus  was  separated 
from  most  of  his  suite,  being  accompanied  only 
by  two  menial  servants.  His  new  friend  however 
stuck  close  to  his  side,  attended  by  Heynin,  his 
aid-de-camp,  who  is  supposed  to  have  acted  as 
his  accomplice.  The  king  received  a  shot  in  the 
arm,  and  shortly  after  another  between  the  shoul- 
ders. Yet  Lauenburg,  though  surrounded  by 
Austrian  cavalry,  escaped  unhurt ;  and  being  ques- 
tioned concerning  the  manner  of  his  avoiding  death, 
he  replied,  *'  that  his  preservation  was  entirely 
OWING  TO  THE  COLOUR  OF  HIS  SASH."  Instead  of 
carrying,  as  was  natural,  the  melancholy  intelligence 
to  the  Swedish  generals,  he  rode  with  the  utmost 
precipitation  to  Weissenfels,  and  did  not  rejoin  the 
army  till  the  following  morning,  when  he  heard 
that  the  Austrians  were  routed.  With  the  Swedes 
however  he  remained  only  two  days,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  which  he  quitted  them  for  ever,  to  resume 
his  former  rank  in  the  imperial  service.* 


*  This  account  is  confirrned  by  the  testimony  of  Piasecius,  a  catholic 
bishop ;  whose  evideiice  in  this  case  is  more  entitled  to  credit,  because  it 
militates  against  his  political  principles.  "  Francescus  Albertus  Laubor- 
gicus,  qui  paulo  ante  a  Caesarianis  partibus  ad  Gustayum  dcfecerat,  indi- 
viduus  ipsius  comes,  in  isto  praelio  illaesus  remansit,  idem^ue  Walsteinio 
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Such  are  the  grounds  upon  which  the  accusation 
reposes.  Though  we  acknowledge  that  the  facts 
submitted  to  the  reader  do  not  amount  to  positive 
proofs  of  criminality,  we  cannot  but  feel  that  they 
were  calculated  to  excite  the  most  unfavourable 
impression  in  the  bosoms  even  of  those  least  in- 
fluenced by  popular  prejudice*  In  Sweden  we 
are  told  that  no  doubt  existed  repecting  the  mur- 
der, t  and  very  little  with  regard  to  its  author. 

That  an  opinion  may  be  embraced  with  universal 
eagerness,  and  yet  be  totally  destitute  of  founda- 
tion, no  person  conversant  with  the  operations  of 
party  spirit  will  probably  be  tempted  to  deny. 
The  reign  of  prejudice  however  is  transient;  and 
political  fictions,  Avhen  they  have  answered  the 
purpose  for  which  they  were  invented,  subside  with 
the  fervour  they  created. j:     But  when  a  fact  con- 

iuit  familiarior,  et  prius  quam  traDsiisset  ad  Suecum,  et  post  illam  pug- 
iiam."    Chron.  Gest.  520. 

'*  Let  us  examine  the  sent i men ts  of  an  enlightened  foreigner,  "  Le 
Due  de  Saxe  Lauenburg  est  tres  mal  avee  la  coiironne  de  Svirede,  de  tous 
ceux  qui  etoient  aupr^s  du  dit  roi,  que  lui,  et  son  dit  confrere  qui  n'y 
refurent  aucunc  blessure,  accusant  le  dit  confident  d'avoir  donne  le  coup 
de  pistolet  qu'il  refut  dans  les  reins,"  &c.  Extract  from  a  despatch  ad- 
dressed to  the  King  from  Dresdeo,  and  dated  June  26th,  1633.  Nego- 
ciations  de  Feuquieres,  i.  267. 

t  The  following  circumstance  contributed  to  confirm  it.  A  few  days 
before  the  engagement  in  which  Gustavus  fell,  a  German  traveller  pre- 
tended to  take  a  particular  fancy  to  a  horse  belonging  to  Gassion,  and 
offered  him  in  exchange  another  horse,  no  less  conspicuous  for  its  colour 
than  for  its  beauty.  The  bargain  of  course  was  concluded,  and  Gassion 
mounted  his  new  charger  at  Lutzen ;  but  scarcely  had  he  entered  the 
field,  when  it  was  killed  under  him.  Now  as  Gassion  was  known  to  be 
a  great  favourite  with  Gustavus,  and  was  almost  always  near  his  person 
in  the  hour  of  danger,  many  strongly  suspected  that  the  horse  had  been 
given  him  as  a  mark  to  fire  at.     Le  Vassor,  x.  367. 

X  No  person  in  this  enlightened  age  is  credulous  enough  to  believe,  that 
the  pretender  was  introduced  in  a  warming-pan  ;  yet  to  have  questioned 
the  auth' nJicity  of  the  improbable  fact  at  the  era  of  the  revolution, 
would  probably  have  exposed  the  sceptic  to  be  universally  shunned  as 
a  Jacobite. 
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tinues  to  be  regarded  as  authentic  by  succeeding 
generations,  it  is  entitled  to  serious  examination, 
before  we  venture  to  discard  it  as  suppositious. 
Every  inhabitant  of  Sweden,  even  at  the  present 
hour,  is  firmly  persuaded  that  Gustavns  Adolphus 
perished  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin.  Such  also 
was  the  sentiment  entertained  by  his  contempo- 
raries, at  least  by  those  of  the  protestant  persua- 
sion ;  since  which  period  no  circumstances  have 
transpired,  tending  in  the  smallest  degree  to  invali- 
date the  belief. 

From  the  cruelty  with  which  the  king  was  treat- 
ed by  the  Austrian  dragoons,  after  his  fall,  it  seems 
fair  to  infer  that  his  person  was  recognized ;  be- 
cause, during  the  tumult  of  battle,  it  is  no  common 
occurrence  even  for  Pandours  and  Croats  wantonly 
to  mangle  a  wounded  enemy.  The  dress  of  Gus- 
tavus  had  nothing  remarkable,  nothing  to  tempt 
cupidity,  or  to  render  murder  a  profitable  occupa- 
tion. Yet  he  was  selected  as  a  victim,  and  was 
stabbed  repeatedly,  when  unable  any  longer  to 
defend  his  own  life,  or  to  endanger  that  of  his  op- 
ponents. From  sparing  an  officer  of  rank,  some 
emolument  was  likely  to  accrue,  but  none  could 
be  derived  from  destroying  him.  Why  then  did  he 
experience  such  barbarous  treatment?  and  how 
w^as  his  dignity  ascertained?  The  answer  is  easy. 
Lauenburg  was  distinguished  by  the  colour  of  his 
sash,  and  he  was  constantly  by  the  side  of  Gus- 
tavns. 

Aware  that  he  was  become  an  object  of  general 
suspicion,  Francis  Albert  attempted  to  vindicate 
his  character  in  a  studied  manifesto ;  but,  as  the 
publication  was  totally  defective  in  proofs,  and 
contained  only  assertions  unsupported  by  evidence, 
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it  failed  of  producing  the  desired  effect,  and  tended 
rather  to  establish  than  to  efface  the  horrid  impres- 
sion. The  catholic  historians  treat  the  charge  with 
contempt,  but  they  also  confine  themselves  to  ge- 
neral allegations,  and  instead  of  combating  their 
adversaries  with  argument,  or  facts,  they  deem  it 
prudent  to  rest  their  defence  upon  the  improba- 
bility that  a  prince  descended  from  the  illustrious 
house  of  Saxony,  should  incur  the  heinous  guilt  of 
premeditated  homicide ;  or  that  a  sovereign,  so  con- 
spicuous for  piety  as  Ferdinand,  should  have  har- 
boured the  atrocious  design.  This  however  is  mere 
declamation.  For  happy  indeed  would  it  have 
proved  for  mankind,  if  probity  and  honour  had 
been  invariably  the  characteristics  of  noble  birth ; 
but  every  page  of  history  evinces  the  contrary,  and 
shews  that  the  mask  of  devotion  has  often  been 
assumed  as  a  covering  for  the  blackest  iniquity. 

No  tribute  liiore  glorious  can  be  offered  to  the 
memory  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  than  the  tears  of 
his  subjects  bestowed.  Flattery  has  been  often 
known  to  deify  the  vices  of  the  great ;  poetry  has 
adorned  them  with  virtues  to  which  they  were 
utter  strangers,  and  even  history  has  prostituted 
her  venal  pen  to  palliate  the  greatest  enormities; 
but  the  suffrage  of  gratitude  is  unimpeachable,  and 
we  may  confidently  pronounce  that  monarch  to  be 
justly  entitled  to  the  admiration  of  posterity,  who 
lives  enshrined  in  the  affections  of  his  people.* 

But  was  Gustavus  in  reality  so  enshrined  ?  This 
question  shall  be  answered  by  an  impartial  investi- 


*  I  feel  some  pride  as  an  Englislnnan  in  relating  that  Charles  I.  enter- 
tained so  high  an  opinion  of  the  worth  of  the  Swedish  nionaich,  that  he 
sent  him  in  1627  the  insignia  of  the  order  of  the  garter — as  a  j)roof  of  his 
esteenj.     Harte,  i.  b'3. 
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gation  of  his  character,  though  after  the  frequent 
opportunities  afforded  the  reader  for  appreciating 
his  merit,  this  discussion  must  be  nearly  superflu- 
ous. His  figure  is  described  by  the  Swedish  histo- 
rian as  no  less  remarkable  for  grace  than  for  dig- 
nity,'* equally  calculated  to  inspire  love,  and  to 
excite  veneration.  Though  rather  inclining  to  cor- 
pulency, he  was  tall  and  well  proportioned,  and 
possessed  an  air  of  majesty  which  impressed  the 
beholder  with  reverence.  His  complexion  was  fair, 
his  forehead  elevated,  and  his  hair  auburn;  his 
cheeks  were  tinged  with  the  glow  of  health,  his 
features  regular,  and  his  eyes  large  and  penetrating, 
though  unable  to  distinguish  distant  objects  with 
precision.  Ah  open  countenance  announced  can- 
dour and  generosity,  and  never  did  countenance 
more  faithfully  pourtray  the  real  feelings  of  a  heart* 
Gay  and  affable  in  conversation,  and  equally  acces- 
sible to  all  persons,  without  the  smallest  distinction 
of  rank,  he  disdained  to  intrench  himself  behind 
those  repulsive  formalities,  which  are  mistaken  by 
the  ignorant  for  dignity.  Pre-eminent  alike  in  wis- 
dom and  in  virtue,  he  left  ceremony  and  ostentation 
for  the  decoration  of  those  who  had  no  intrinsic 
qualities  to  adorn  them.  To  a  com|>etent  know- 
ledge of  the  Latin  tongue  he  united  French  and 
Italian  ;  was  deeply  read  in  the  best  historians,  both 
ancient  and  modern,  and  had  made  considerable 
progress  in  various  other  branches  of  literature. 

To  the  seductions  of  pleasure  he  was  always  in- 
accessible :  the  splendour  of  a  court  he  beheld  with 
indifference;    but  luxury  and  effeminacy    he  su- 

*  Corpns  ipsi  juxta  proceritatem,  magnoe  vires,  par  agilitas,  artirs 
lirmi  beneque  compacti,  laboris  militaris  summa  toleraotja,  singularis  in 
ijuovis  actii  gratia,  decorquc.    Puflfcndort;  iv.  65. 
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prcmely  despised.  Inured  from  his  youth  to  the 
severest  hardships,  he  slept  no  less  comfortably 
upon  a  truss  of  straw  in  the  meanest  hovel,  than 
upon  the  softest  down  under  an  embroidered  ca- 
nopy. These  early  habits  not  only  rendered  him 
the  idol  of  a  warlike  people,  but  had  given  such  vi- 
gour, both  to  his  mind  and  his  body,  that  no  change 
of  climate  affected  his  health,  no  privations  ruffled 
feis  temper.  Whatever  appeared  superfluous  he  re- 
jected from  principle ;  because  he  knew  that  a  so- 
vereign can  never  indulge  in  expensive  gratifica- 
tions, without  abridging  the  comforts  of  his  people. 
Sincere  from  an  elevated  sense  of  duty,  as  well  a« 
from  the  natural  bent  of  his  disposition,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  determine,  whether  flattery  to  him  was  most 
an  object  of  contempt  or  abhorrence;  and  so 
strong  was  this  antipathy,  that  when  addressed  by 
a  person  unaccustomed  to  his  humour,  with  the 
studied  formalities  of  German  etiquette,  he  replied 
with  impatience,  "  Let  me  in  treat  you,  in  future, 
sir,  to  reserve  these  compliments  for  the  queen's 
female  attendants.  My  occupation  is  war ;  and  1 
have  neither  leisure  nor  inclination  to  act  the  part 
of  a  dancing-master."* 

To  the  protestant  worship  he  was  sincerely  at- 
tached ;  not  because  it  happened  to  be  that  of  the 
country  in  which  he  was  born,  but  because  it  ap- 
peared tp  his  capacious  judgment  the  purest  and 
most  rational  of  all  religious  institutions.  In  pro- 
portion as  he  examined  the  sacred  truths  of  the 
gospel  his  conviction  was  strengthened  ;  and  thus 


*  Gualdo,  XX.  157.     Les  esprits  furts  smit  presque  tonjours  des  esprits 
foibles,    L'affiche  d'irreligion  est  ^iidependf*mmpiit  de  cetle  sotte  inipi?te^ 
|€  cachet  du  niauvais  v;ouU — JMem.  du  Prince  Eugene,  iiS. 
VOL.  I»  3d 
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tlie  example  of  this  illustrious  monarch  affords  au 
additional  proof  (in  spite  of  all  the  cavils  of  the 
Encyclopaedists)  that  infidelity  is  the  system  of  a 
weak  and  contracted,  rather  than  of  an  enlarged 
understanding.  Conscientiously  persuaded  of  the 
superior  excellence  of  the  doctrines  of  Christ,  he 
was  far  from  confining  himself  to  barren  specula- 
tion, but  displayed  the  fruits  of  conviction  by  a 
practical  illustration  of  temperance,  justice,  and 
Jiumanity.  His  devotion,  however,  had  nothing 
gloomy,  nothing  monastic.  A  friend  to  toleration, 
he  allowed  to  others  the  glorious  privilege  of  unfet: 
tered  thought ;  for  he  contemplated  mankind  not 
through  the  delusive  mediuin  of  superstition,  with 
the  contracted  feelings  of  an  inquisitor,  but  with 
the  comprehensive  charity  of  a  Christian  philoso- 
pher, who  considers  all  the  children  of  a  common 
father  as  friends  and  brethren.*  Hence,  in  the  con- 
c]^uered  provinces,  the  catholics  being  permitted  to 
exercise  their  accustomed  rites  without  molesta- 
tion, soon  grew  to  regard  the  change  of  domina- 
tion in  the  light  of  a  civil  benefit,  when  they  disco- 
vered that  the  triumphant  standard  of  Gustavu§ 
was  the  symbol  of  equity  and  freedom.f 

After  what  has  been  said  in  the  preceding  pages, 
it  can  hardly  be  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  altera- 


*  "  To  guard  men  against  the  snares  of  the  devil,"  he  would  often  say, 
''  is  not  the  business  of  a  king,  but  of  a  preacher. — Schmidt,  v.  9. 

f  This  panegyric  becomes  doubly  precious  from  the  pen  of  an  Italian 
and  a  papis^. — GuaJdo,  157.  Another  author,  of  the  same  persuasion, 
pays  him  the  following  extraordinary  compliment :  "  In  suae  supcrstilionis 
irapietate  piissimus." — Riccius  de  Bell.  German.  433.  La  giustizia  e  la 
clemenza  erano  unite  in  lui  con  tempra  si  forte,  che  mai  nclV  attioni  sue 
si  ▼idero  scompagnate. — Pietro  Pomo,  128.  Visse  ne  suoi  riti  religioso 
©sservator  delle  piu  esquisitc  Tirtu  moraU ;  nh  \  buoni  (that  is,  the  ortho- 
dox catholics)  v'  abbero  altro  a  desiderare  in  lui,  che  im  vero  lume  di 
fedc— Ibid.  120. 
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tions  introduced  by  the  King  of  Sweden  into  the 
art  of  war  completely  chan^^ed  the  whole  military 
system  of  Europe.  The  splendid  achievements  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  formed  his  most  favourite 
topic  of  conversation,  and  he  took  delight  in  com- 
paring- the  tactics  of  modern  times  with  those  which 
were  in  use  among  the  ancients.  In  opposition  to 
the  opinion  then  generally  prevalent,  he  strenuously 
contended,  that  it  was  neither  the  improvements 
which  had  taken  place  in  the  science  of  fortification, 
nor  the  invention  of  gunpowder,  but  the  inferiority 
of  genius,  which  had  prevented  any  modern  froin 
subjugating  the  world.  "  Let  an  Annibal,  an  Alex- 
ander, or  a  Julius  Caesar  arise,  and  no  barriers,"  he 
insisted,  "  would  any  longer  prove  sufficient  to  re- 
tard their  victorious  career."* 

No  less  prompt  in  execution  than  inexhaustible 
in  expedients,  he  united  prudence  with  activity, 
moderation  with  firmness,  and  courage,  too  resolute 
for  danger  to  appal,  with  vigilance  too  circumspect 
for  artifice  to  elude.  The  discipline  which  he  esta- 
blished in  the  Swedish  army  has  perhaps  never 
been  equalled ;  it  was  a  discipline  of  the  mind  as 
well  as  the  body ;  for  his  generous  spirit  revolted 
at  the  idea,  that  men,  who  contended  in  the  glo- 
rious cause  of  religion  and  of  freedom,  should  act 
with  the  ferocity  of  a  lawless  banditti.  No  com- 
mander was  ever  more  scrupulously  obeyed,  or 
more  ardently  loved  by  his  soldiers  ;  because  their 
misconduct  was  never  overlooked,  nor  were  their 
services  ever  unrequited. 

Few  persons  ever  possessed,  in  a  more  eminent 
degree,    the    invaluable    talent    of    discriminating 


*  Schmidt,  \.9. 
3    D    2 
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all  the  shades  and  varieties  of  the  human  cha-^ 
racter.  This  was  manifested  in  the  disposal  of  all 
^ivil  and  military  appointments.  It  was  neither  the 
distinctions  of  birth,  nor  the  caprices  of  favour; 
neither  the  graces  of  person,  nor  the  attractions  o^ 
wit,  which  influenced  the  choice  of  Gustavus^  on 
the  contrary,  when  a  regiment  became  vacant,  or  an 
embassy  was  preparing,  he  regarded  only  the  merits 
of  the  different  candidates,  and  always  decided,  like 
the  son  of  Philip  with  respect  to  the  empire  of  the 
world,  that  it  should  be  given  to  the  most  deserving. 
To  this  sagacious  system  might  chiefly  be  ascribed 
the  stability  of  a  fabric  erected  by  victory,  and 
which,  to  common  observers,  seemed  solely  to  te- 
pose  upon  the  stupendous  eflbrts  of  a  hero.  But 
every  spring  and  wheel  had  been  so  nicely  adapted 
to  its  respective  destination,  that  instead  of  falling 
in  pieces  like  the  Macedonian  monarchy,  when  no 
longer  upheld  by  the  gigantic  strength  of  its  im- 
mortal founder,  the  splendid  edifice  augmented  both 
in  lustre  and  solidity  under  Oxenstiern,  Weimar, 
Banier,  and  Torstenson. 

Such  were  the  virtues  which  adorned  this  illus- 
trious monarch,  and  they  appear  to  have  been  un- 
contaminated  by  any  failing,  except  a  warmth  of 
temper  frequently  ungovernable,  which  impelled 
him  to  behave  toward  those  who  offended  him  with 
harshness,  and  sometimes  with  incivility.  A  mo- 
ment's reflection,  however,  always  sufficed  to  re- 
store the  dominion  of  reason,  when  he  never  omitted 
to  apologize,  even  to  the  meanest  of  his  attendants^ 
with  a  magnanimity  truly  heroical.* 


•  Te  Martia  virtus 
Hefoum^  popuUs'te  ckVita  cura  rejenl«ra 
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^o  sum  Up  his  character  as  briefly  as  possible, 
he  was  eminently  pious  without  bigotry  or  fanati- 
cism ;  humane  without  weakness ;  firm  without 
obstinacy,  and  far  more  careful  of  the  lives  of  his 
soldiers  than  attentive  to  his  own  preservation.  In 
^the  moment  of  victory  he  was  just  and  compas- 
sionate, never  forgetting  the  weakness  and  imper- 
fection of  man's  brightest  endowments,  and  most 
extensive  power,  when  compared  with  the  wisdom 
dnd  omnipotence  of  the  Almighty.  And,  though 
he  unquestionably  ranks  high  among  the  most  en- 
lightened statesmen  of  modern  Europe,  he  enjoys 
the  singular,  and  perhaps  unexampled  glory,  o£ 
having  never  subjected  his  unblemished  reputation 
to  the  suspicion  of  treachery  or  deceit.* 


Actibus  exempluni  statuet.    Sic  vivere  reges 
Pptabunt,  sic  posse  raori.     Laus  una  placebit 
jBsse  tibi  simiieni  et  tua  per  vestigia  feni. 

Adolphid.  xii.  306; 
"  Sdepe  ego  meciim  Patres  Conscripti,  tacitus  agitavi,  qualem  qiian* 
tumque  esse  operteret,  cujus  ditione  uutuque,  terrae,  maris,  pfeix,  bella 
regerentur;  quiim  interea  fingenii  formantiqile  inilii  t'rincipem,  queiu 
nequata  diis  immdrtalibus  pdtestas  deceret,  numquain  voto  saltern  con- 
cipere  succultit  similcm  huic,  queni  videmtis^  Enituit  aliquis  in  bello 
sed  obsolevit  in  pace :  alium  toga  sed  non  et  arma  honestarunt ;  reverea- 
tiam  ille  teriore,  alius  aniorem  hUmilitate  captavit:  ille  qua^sitam  domi 
gloriam  in  publico,  hie  in  publico  partam  domi  perdidit :  postremo  adhuu 
neino  exstitit,  cujus  virtutes  nullo  vitiorum  confinio  lacdarentur.*' — Plin, 
Panegyr,  iv,- 

*  The  following  epitapli  was  placed  over  the  tomb  of  Gustavus  and 
ittill  exists  at  Stockholm : 

Gloria  Attissimo 

Suorum  refugio 

Sepultura  potentissimi  Principis 

Gustavi — Adolphi — Magni, 

Dei  Gratia 

Kegnoftira  Succiae  Regis  inoomparabilis, 

qui 

Regno  undique  hostibus  obsesso 

Ad  imperium  intravit: 

Pacatis  denique  Danis, 

Moscoque  et  Polono  niitioribtis  factis^ 

Regnum  ainpliaTit 
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Summ^iie  prudentia,  regH»in  gubcrna^* 

Tandem  retrnso  Csesare 
©oinanisque  a  Papae  doformartione  HbefMSSj 

In  pngna  Lulaensi  victor 

Heroice  obiit. 

tt  Kal.  Nt)veii>br.    A.D.    MD€XXXIL 

A  comparison  between  Gustaviis  Adolphus  and  Charles  XII.  who 
reigT^ed  oyer  ttte  same  nation,  at  no  great  distance  of  time  (says  an  inge- 
iMoti»  modern  ^vriter),.  might  tend  essentially  to  place  in  their  piroper  ligh* 
the  Tirtues  and  talents  of  the  former.  When  Gustavus  undertook  to  de- 
fend the  protestant  caiise,  he  was  instigated  by  motives  the  most  sublime 
and  powerful  that  can  animate  the  heart  of  a  mortal.  All  his  plans  were 
qfiTaiiged  with  consummate  prudeitce;  alliances  were  contracted;  sub^ 
sidies  were  assiiix^d ;  and  nO  precaution  was  neglected  that  could  in  any 
way  tend  to  facilitate  success,  or,  iii  the  event  of  an  unprosperous  issue^ 
secure  an  uninteirupted  retreat.  The  conduct  of  Charles  was  precisely 
the  reverse,  in  every  respect.  During  the  whole  course  of  his  life,  he  inta« 
riably  acted  as  if  his  sole  object  had  been  to  set  all  mankind  at  defiance^ 
Ifest  opportunities  should  be  wanting  for  displaying  his  prowess.  If  vic- 
torious, the  advantages  to  be  obtained  were  precarious ;  but  if  vanquished 
destmction  was  unavoidable — while  Gustavus  ensured  a  fortunate  termi- 
nation to  every  enterprise  by  the  sagacity  of  his  measures,  and  the  pro- 
foundness of  his  combinations;  Charles  never  attended  to  difficulties,  or 
rather  courted  them ;  and  seems  to  have  been  perfectly  satisfied  if  he  eould 
astonish  mankind,  withoiit  ever  attempting  to  enlighten  them.  Before  Gus- 
tavus ventured  to  advance  to  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube,  he  had  secured 
the  alliance  of  Saxony,  Pomerania,  and  Brandenburg ;  but  when  Charles 
rushed  forward  to  Pultawa,  he  acted  in  contradiction  to  the  advice  of  his^ 
ablest  generals,  no  less  than  to  the  dictates  of  reason,  and  appears  to  liave 
been  solely  impelled  by  the  puerile  vanity  of  conquering  a  country,  where 
the  Swedish  standard  had  never  before  been  displayed.  The  reputation 
of  Gustavus  was  established  independently  of  the  German  expedition ; 
and  even  if  he  had  failed  in  that  great  and  glorious  undertaking  he  would 
at  least  have  enjoyed  the  undisputed  honour  of  having  pointed  out  to- 
|Jostcrity  the  oidy  means  by  which  the  Austrian  power  could  be  humbled. 
In  his  wars  with  Poland,  Denmark,  and  Russia,  he  had  shewn  military 
talents  of  tlie  highest  order ;  while  the  admirable  institutions  which  he 
formed  for  securing  the  iilternal  posterity  of  Sweden ;  the  amelioration 
of  her  constitution  by  wise  and  salutary  laws ;  the  encouragement  of 
merit  by  liberal  rewards;  the  establishment  of  manulacturcs,  and  the  im- 
provement of  agriculture  had  deservedly  allotted  him  an  eminent  sta- 
tion among  the  greatest  and  wisest  of  mankind.  Stimulated  by  Uie 
frantic  wish  of  subjugating  the  world,  Charles  had  no  object  except  to 
fight,  no  ambition  except  to  concpier,  no  pleasure  except  to  destroy.  His 
only  dread  was  the  want  of  an  enemy  to  contend  with  ;  and  he  might  pos- 
sibly have  realized  the  ridiculi)us  fable,  with  which  historians  and  j)oets 
have  sullied  the  reputation  of  the  most  illustrious  of  men,  and  wept  from 
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ilisappointment  the  moment  his  chimerical  project  had  been  accom- 
plished, and  no  country  left  for  him  to  attack.  His  military  system  ws« 
that  of  a  partisan,  ratlier  than  of  a  general ;  neither  does  he  appear 
to  have  entertained  the  most  distant  idea,  that  there  could  exist  any  glory 
distinct  from  that  of  slaughtering  his  fellow  creatures,  and  spreading  deso- 
lation and  teiTor.  To  soften  the  rude  manners  of  an  uncultiTated  people 
by  a  benignant  astention  to  their  morals,  their  wants,  and  even  their  pre- 
judices, was  a  glory  to  which  he  never  could  aspire,  because  he  was 
utterly  unable  to  comprehend  it.  Hence,  while  Gustavus  exalted  his 
native  land  to  a  level  with  the  greatest  of  the  European  powers,  and  en- 
abled it  to  support  that  dignified  station  for  a  considerable  time  after  his 
death,  the  mad  ambition  of  Charles  precipitated  in  a  moment  the  ruin  of 
Sweden,  and  gave  a  blow  to  her  prosperity,  which  she  baa  never  r*f 
covered. — Ferrand,  Esprit  dc  THistoirc,  jii.  385. 
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